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EDITCR'S  PRETACE. 


As  a  fitting  and,  it  is  hoped,  welcome  accompaniment  to  the 
translation  of  my  friend  Dr.  Pauli' s  excellent  Life  of  King 
Alfred,  the  Publisher  has  judiciously  selected  Orosius,  the 
work  of  our  great  West-Saxon  Monarch,  which  most 
loudly  called  for  republication,  not  only  on  account  of  it3 
scarcity  and  cost,  but  also  because  of  the  glaring  inaccu- 
racies, both  in  the  text  and  translation,  of  the  only  existing 
edition.* 

From  the  necessity  of  writing  an  introductory  essay  I 
am  relieved  by  the  ample  and  satisfactory  account  given  of 
the  work  by  Dr.  Pauli ;  yet  a  few  words  may  not  be  deemed 
superfluous. 

The  reasons  for  ascribing  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  ot 
Orosius  to  Alfred,  are,  if  not  incontrovertible,  at  least  of 
sufficient  weight  to  justify  us  in  concurring  in  the  general 
belief.  That  such  labours  were  not  foreign  to  his  studies, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Preface  to  his  version  of  Boethius: 
iElf jieb  kunm5  paef  pealhycob  fif fe  bee.  ~\  hie  op  bec-lebene  on 
enjhpc  penbe :  Kiny  JElfred  was  the  interpreter  of  this  book 
(^Boethius),  and  turned  it  from  hook-Latin  into  English, 
Though  referring  to  another  work,  this  passage,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  Introduction  of  the  Voyages  of  Ohthere  and 
"WulfstaUjt  seems  strongly  to  favour  Alfred's  claim.  "We 
have,  besides,  the  positive,  though  later,  testimony  of  William 
of  Malmesbury,  who,  speaking  of  Alfred's  literary  labours, 
says :  plurimam  partem  Eomanse  bibliothecse  Anglorum  auri- 
bus  dedit,  opimam  praedam  peregrinarum  merciura  civium 
usibus  convectans,  cujus  praecipui  sunt  Orosius,  etc. ;  a  very 
^reat  part  of  Roman  literature  he  gave  to  English  ears,  con' 
veying  a  rich  hooty  of  foreign  tvares  for  the  use  of  his  country' 
men,  the  chief  of  which  are  Orosius,  etc. 

•  The  Anglo-Saxon  Version  from  the  Historian  Orosius.  By  Alfred  tb« 
Great.  Together  with  an  English  translation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Bytheilua. 
Daines  Barrington.    London,     mdcclxxiii. 

t  See  p.  248.    Ohchepe  rKbe  hif  hlajropbe  -äHjpebe  kyiuncse,  at«. 
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With  respect  to  the  version  itself,  it  is  in  general  para- 
phrastic, and  in  many  instances  inaccurate,  evincing,  on  the 
part  of  its  author,  but  slender  acquaintance  with  the  language 
of  the  original.  Indeed,  from  the  date  of  tte  subversion 
of  the  Eoman  republic,  Alfred's  work  is  only  a  meagre 
epitome,  exhibiting  little  more  than  the  heads  of  the  several 
chapters. 

The  only  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  version 
of  Orosius  known  to  exist,  is  in  the  Cottonian  Library, 
marked  Tiberius,  B.  1.  As  far  as  penmanship  is  concerned, 
it  is  unquestionably  a  precious  and  beautiful  volume,  though 
manifestly  the  handiwork  of  an  illiterate  scribe.  On  account 
of  its  antiquity  (not  later  than  the  tenth  century),  it  has, 
however,  been  held  in  a  degree  of  estimation  hardly  justified 
by  its  intrinsic  worth.  This  being  the  only  source  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  text,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  variations 
existing  among  the  several  transcripts.* 

The  attention  of  the  student  is  directed  to  certain  ano- 
malies in  the  Anglo-Saxon  text,  occurring  occasionally  in  the 
endings  of  nouns  substantive,  and  the  imperfect  plurals  of 
verbs  and  infinitives.  These  consist  chiefly  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  for  o,  and  vice-versa,  as  namon  for  naman,  befcujron 
infin.  for  bepcupan,  byhan,  paepan,  eoban,  for  bybon,  paepon, 
eubon.  Similar  anomalies  occur  also  in  Alfred's  Boethius. 
Are  they  West-Saxon  ? 

The  present  text  is  founded  on  a  careful  collection  of  that 
of  Barrington  with  the  Cottonian  manuscript.  The  transla- 
tion is  close  and  almost  literal,  though,  at  the  same  time,  read- 
able as  an  independent  work.  "With  the  aid  of  the  Outline 
of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  (after  Eask)  and  the  Glossary 
appended  to  the  Orosius,  the  volume  will,  it  is  hoped,  render 
the  acquisition  of  our  noble  mother-tongue  a  study  as  agree- 
able as  it  is  valuable  ;  for  without  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  no  one  can  be  a  critical  English  scholar. 

Though  here,  perhaps,  somewhat  out  of  place,  I  must  be 
allowed,  in  illustration  of  a  long-disputed  point  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  North,  to  add  a  few  words  relative  to  what 
may  justly  be  pronounced  the  most  valuable  portion  ot 
Alfred's  work:  the  Voyages  of  Ohthere  and  Wulfstan. 

*  Of  such  transcripts  Daines  Harrington  notes  the  following:  1.  The  Lauder- 
dale, formerly  at  Ham  House,  but  no  longer  to  be  be  found  there,  marked  M.L. 
2.  The  Ballard,  naaiked  B.T.  3.  The  Hatton,  t.iarked  M.H.  4.  The  Elstob, 
marked  E.T. 
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Having  doubled  the  North  Cape  and  visited  the  countriea 
about  the  White  Sea,  Ohthere  (whose  home  was  in  Halgo 
land,  the  most  northern  part  of  Norway)  proceeded  south» 
ward  to  the  port  of  Sciringesheal  ;*  sailing  whence,  after 
crossing  the  Cattegat,  he  had  Gotland  (Jutland)  on  hia 
right,  and  then  Seeland.  From  the  mention  of  islands  on 
his  left,  it  would  seem  that  he  sailed  between  Möen  and  See- 
land  ;  for  I  cannot  agree  with  Dahlmann  (Forschungen,  Th. 
I.  and  Gesch.  v.  Dännem.  I.  p.  65,)  and  Pauli,  in  supposing 
that  Ohthere  passed  through  the  Great  Belt.  The  Gotland 
of  Wulfstan  is  evidently  the  Swedish  island  of  that  name. 

B.  Thoepe. 


TRANSLATOR'S   PREFACE. 

This  translation  is  offered  to  the  public  with  the  diffidence 
which  must  ever  accompany  the  attempt  to  render  into  one 
language,  thoughts  expressed  in  another.  In  this  particular 
case,  the  difficulty  of  the  translator's  task  has  been  increased 
by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  author's  style.  In  his  love  for 
his  subject,  and  his  eagerness  to  do  it  justice,  and  to  establish 
facts  hitherto  considered  doubtful,  he  crowds  so  much  matter 
into  his  sentences  as  often  to  render  them  involved,  and,  in 
many  cases,  rugged  and  abrupt.  But  when  the  difficulties 
are  once  fairly  mastered,  our  sense  of  perplexity  is  lost  in 
admiration  at  the  enthusiasm,  patience,  learning,  and  skill, 
with  which  Dr.  Pauli,  from  such  defective  materials,  has  con- 
structed a  work  so  rich  in  interest. 

The  study  of  the  biography  of  men,  who,  by  their  talents 
and  virtues,  have  made  for  themselves  a  place  in  the  world's 
history,  has  a  value  apart  from  the  intellectual  pleasure  it 
affords.     Longfellow  says, 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  may  make  our  lives  sublime. 

*  Of  this  port  Mr.  Aall,  the  latest  and  best  translator  of  the  Heimskringla, 
thus  speaks :  "  Skiringssalr,  respecting  the  position  of  which  so  many  of  the 
most  learned  inquirers  have  been  at  variance  and  in  deubt,  and  which  has  been 
sought  for  in  Bahuuslehn,  in  Skane,  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Stockliolm,  and  even 
in  Prussia ;  although  both  Snorri  and  the  authors  of  '  Sögurbrot '  and  '  Fagur» 
skinna '  expressly  refer  it  to  Vestfold,"  etc. 
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And  surely  the  careful  investigation  of  the  records  of  the 
life  of  this  great  King  cannot  but  be  of  peculiar  interest  in 
these  days ;  for  it  will  show  us  that  true  power  and  great- 
ness arise  from  the  practice  of  justice  and  morality ;  and 
that  without  these,  skill,  ambition,  and  courage,  however 
specious  and  however  brilliant,  serve  but  as  lights  to  dazzle 
and  mislead.  Above  all,  the  History  of  Alfred's  life  shows 
that  a  firm  religious  faith  beautifies  the  character  in  all  its 
relations,  and  enables  the  mind  to  rise  superior  to  all  trials, 
however  severe. 

A.  P. 
Wareham. 


DR.  PAULFS  PREFACE. 

The  plan  of  the  following  work  was  conceived  at  Oxford, 
in  the  November  of  the  eventful  year  1848,  at  a  time  when 
German  hearts  trembled,  as  they  had  seldom  done  before,  for 
the  preservation  of  their  Fatherland,  and  especially  for  the 
continuance  of  those  States  which  were  destined  by  Heaven 
for  the  protection  and  support  of  Grermany.  That  was  a 
fearful  winter!  Yarious  misgivings  as  to  my  abode  in  a 
foreign  land  arose  on  the  receipt  of  such  serious  accounts 
from  home.  A  daily  visit  to  the  venerable  old  Bodleian 
Library,  with  its  wealth  of  literature,  and  especially  its  valu- 
able manuscripts,  could  alone,  for  a  few  hours,  dissipate  my 
gloomy  thoughts.  In  spite  of  these,  and  almost  impercep- 
tibly to  myself,  I  took  a  growing  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
struggles  and  victories  of  Alfred  of  the  West  Saxons. 

I  resolved  to  select  the  Life  of  this  most  excellent  King  aa 
a  starting-point  for  my  future  studies  in  English  History — to 
which  I  had  lately  received  a  fresh  impulse  on  account  of  my 
project  of  continuing  Lappenberg's  "  History  of  England," 
which  the  worthy  Author  was  obliged  to  leave  incomplete, 
owing  to  the  serious  disease  in  his  eyes. 

I  was  most  eagerly  pursuing  my  preparations  for  the  Life 
of  Alfred,  when  other  engagements  intervened,  and  prevented 
me  from  taking  any  steps  towards  its  accomplishment  until 
the  commencement  of  the  following  autumn  ;  and  now,  after 
farious  and  frequently  longer  interruptions,  the  work  is  first 
completed,     Nearly  two  whole  years  have  passed,  and  the 
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eyes  of  the  ^rorld  are  still,  as  then,  fixed,  but  more  earnestly, 
on  the  solution  of  things  in  Germany. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  describe  the  high  moral  position 
which  Alfred  occupies  in  the  organic  development  of  the 
history  of  the  liberties  of  England,  according  to  my  best 
ability,  and  from  that  point  of  view  which  German  historical 
research  into  the  most  authentic  sources  of  information  has 
established.  After  a  thorough  investigation,  I  am  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  paucity  of  material  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  impediments  to  the  work.  These  consist  partly  in 
the  difficulty  which  exists  in  combining  origiual  historical 
inquiry  with  the  narration  of  past  facts, — and  partly  in  ray 
own  inability  to  compensate  for  poverty  of  resource  by  a 
fluent  style  of  composition.  Neither  do  I  feel  myself  free 
from  fault  in  the  critical  part  of  the  work;  but  here  the 
errors  arise  from  my  love  for  the  subject,  and  not  from  the 
idle  vanity  of  authorship. 

I  look,  then,  with  confidence,  to  the  sentence  which  strict 
and  impartial  judges  may  pass  upon  my  work.  It  is  written 
by  a  German,  and  for  Germans ;  and,  as  it  is  hope-d,  in  the 
spirit  of  German  inquiry.  What  the  author  owes  to  the 
literature  of  his  own  cotmtr}'',  is  faithfully  acknowledged  in 
its  proper  place.  The  country  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  not  only 
opened  to  him  all  its  wealth  of  materials  for  his  work,  but  he 
owes  much  gratitude  for  the  personal  friendship  of  the  most 
able  literary  men  of  England — such  as  Kemble  and  Thorpe ; 
and  ibr  the  kind  assistance  rendered  him  by  the  officers  of 
the  Bodleian  Library,  the  British  Museum,  and  of  other  large 
collections  of  books  in  that  country. 

I  have  employed  those  authorities  that  have  been  published 
in  England,  or  else  gathered  my  information  from  manu- 
scripts, whose  confused  oi-thography  I  did  not  attempt  to 
arrange  in  consecutive  order,  as  Jacob  Grimm  has  done  with 
respect  to  the  German  dialects.  May  the  great  master  of 
this  excellent  system  pardon  me,  when  he  learns  that  this 
disregard  of  his  example  was  prompted  by  my  desire  of 
thoroughly  understanding  the  originals,  and  that  my  frequent 
diificulty  has  rather  been  to  rise  above  the  idiomatic  structure 
of  the  languages  of  the  ninth  century,  And  now  let  the  book 
speak  for  itself. 
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INTRODUCTION  «OKtiM-Wi 


GENERAL    8UMMA.ET — EKVEEW    OF    THE    AUTHOBITIES    TBOM 

WHICH  Alfred's  history  is  derived. 

When  Theodoric  the  Great  established  his  Gothic  King- 
dom upon  the  ruins  of  the  Koman  Empire,  his  people  had  not 
attained  those  settled  habits  which  are  requisite  lor  the  firm 
establishment  of  a  state  ;  nor  did  they  possess  sufficient  in- 
ternal strenfjjth  to  make  any  lasting  resistiince  against  the 
preponderating  influence  of  the  still  classic  landof  the  South. 
The  great  migration  of  population  from  East  to  West  had 
by  no  means  ceased  ;  and  scarcely  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Odoacer's  conqueror, 
when  with  the  independence  of  the  Goths  almost  every  trace 
of  his  operations  disappeared.  Ciiarlemagne,  at  the  head  of 
his  Frankish  army,  conquered  the  mighty  Teutonic  power, 
and  won  the  imperial  crown  of  the  Western  Kingdom. 
After  him  there  never  existed  a  leader  amongst  the  Ger- 
mans whose  personal  influence  was  sufficiently  powerful  to 
keep  united  under  one  sceptre  a  great  nation  composed 
of  so  many  different  races.  Although  the  boundaries  esta- 
blished by  him  between  his  kingdom  and  the  Sclavonians, 
Moors,  and  Scandinavians,  became  in  later  times  rather  en- 
larged than  confirmed,  and  although  his  great  and  power- 
ful laws  and  institutions  still  continued  for  many  centuries 
to  be  reverenced,  especially  amongst  the  Franks,  still  his 
kingdom  always  continued  to  descend  in  a  divided  form  to 
his  posterity.  It  was  not  so  much  the  freshly-awakened 
influence  of  Eome,  as  an  impulse  originating  from  the  Ger- 
man people  themselves,  which  led  them  to  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain a  division  of  races,  and  a  geographical  distribution  of  the 
lands  which  had  now  become  their  own,  and  with  the  political 
knowledge  communicated  to  them  by  Charlemagne,  to  form 
single  independent  states. 

h 


J 


2  IlfTEODTJCTlOS'. 

Alfred  of  Wessex,  the  only  ruler  of  England  ever  am 
named  the  Great^,  had  to  endure  infinitely  greater  trials, 
and  during  the  principal  part  of  his  life,  to  wage  a  far  more 
difficult  war,  than  any  of  the  other  celebrated  kings  of  the 
German  race ;  notwithstanding  this,  -with  the  most  unwearied 
.  perseverance,  he  founded  institutions  which  remain  to  thia 
/  day,  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  links  in  the 
progressive  political  development  of  the  powerful  Saxon 
people  on  the  British  island.  Without  doubt,  this  was  also 
essentially  advanced  by  the  peculiar  character  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  the  isolated  position  of  the  country  where  they  had 
become  settled.  It  seems  almost  as  if  the  branch  of  Angles 
and  Saxons  which  had  separated  itself  from  the  parent-stem 
80  firmly  rooted  on  the  continent,  had  in  a  short  time  put 
forth  more  vigorous  shoots  in  the  fertile  soil  of  the  island, 
than  the  Franks  had  done  in  conquered  Gaul,  or  even  the 
ancient  Saxons  in  their  own  home.  The  priests  and  nobles 
of  Charlemagne  already  attended  the  schools  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  the  learned  Alcuin  was  anxious  to  return  from 
the  Frankish  court  to  the  convent  library  at  York.  When 
Alfred  died,  his  relation  Henry,  the  fatlier  of  Otho  the  Great, 
who  brought  t!ie  Koman  Empire  into  Germany,  was  a  youug 
man,  and  Christian  education  was  only  in  its  first  infancy 
amongst  his  Saxon  people. 

On  turning  our  attention  to  the  records  of  those  three 
German  princes  who  were  called  the  Great,  it  seems  as 
though  their  history  was  destined  to  the  same  fate — that  of 
being  early  blended  with  popular  tradition.  And  yet  hov 
much  difference  there  is  between  them  !  Among  the  Teutonic 
people,  the  image  of  Theodoric  was  almost  entirely  merged  in  . 
the  indistinct  form  of  a  dark,  gigantic  hero,  so  long  the  theme 
of  many  a  German  song.  Charlemagne  became  the  hero  of 
Europe,  in  Germanic  and  Celtic  poetry  and  romances ;  not- 
withstanding this,  the  traces  of  his  historical  existence  are 
clear  enough,  and  Eginhard  has  left  to  all  ages  a  faithful  pic- 
ture of  his  personal  appearance.  Alfred's  name,  on  the  con- 
trary, lapsed  into  that  myth  which  to  this  day  obscures  it, 
and  which,  to  careless  eyes,  effaces  the  lives  and  deeds  of 
celebrated  men  from  the  pages  of  history.     Of  him  also  his 

»  He  was  first  designated  thus  in  the  suteenth  centiry. 
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people  suiig^,  but  the  old  Pagan  charm  of  those  songs  has  long 
ago  been  broken  ;  for  the  zealous  Church,  in  her  fervent  gra- 
titude to  him,  embodied  him  in  her  legends  ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  later  stories  of  the  monks  may  have  frequently 
originated  in  their  cells,  and  have  been  the  result  of  pious 
fraud.  Who  can  decide  what  traditionary  husk  is  the 
easier  to  remove  iu  order  to  reach  the  solid  kernel  of  true 
history  ? 

Altiiough  Alfred  lived  at  a  time  when  oiu*  perception  of 
his  individuality  is  not  obscured  by  the  shadowy  clouds 
of  tradition,  and  in  a  country  where  the  sober  prose  of 
reality  had  early  taken  the  place  of  all  the  poetry  of  more 
southern  lands,  yet  he  was  never  fortunate  enough  to  find  a 
Cassiodorus  or  an  Eginhard  amongst  those  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded.  At  the  first  ghmce,  indeed,  Asser  might  be 
compared  with  the  latter ;  but,  if  the  Gesta  Alfredi  is  some- 
what more  closely  observed,  one  doubt  after  another  will 
arise,  whether,  in  the  form  which  is  preser^'ed  to  us,  this  can 
really  be  the  work  of  that  bishop  who  was  so  trusted  by  hi« 

>  In  the  so-called  "  Prorerfae  of  King  Alfred,"  quoted  by  Kembk  in  bis  **  Solo. 

mon  and  Saturn,"  1848,  p.  226,  ff. 

"Alfred 

Englene  herd 

Englene  darling 

in  Enkelonde  he  was  King. 

Alfred  he  was  in  Enkelonde  a  king 

Wei  swipe  strong  and  lossnm  ping ; 

he  was  king  and  cleric 

full  wel  he  lonede  Codes  were ; 

he  was  wis  on  his  word 

And  war  on  his  work 

he  was  pe  wisiste  mon 

pad  was  in  Engelonde  on." 
And  Layamon's  Brut.  ed.  Sir  F.  Madden,  1848,  L  269. 

SeoS^en  per  aefter 

monie  hundred  wintre 

cone  Alfred  pe  King 

Engelondes  deorling 

And  wrat  pe  lagan  on  Englis,  &c 
Both  poems  originated  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Saxoa 
feelings  of  the  English  people  being  revived  in  their  first  attempts  at  literaturt^ 
heyt  doubtlessly  remembered  w.ih  gratitude  him  who  bad  achieved  their  fonncs 
freatnew 

s2 
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king.  Criticism  has  been  frequently  employed  on  this  little 
book,  but  it  has  never  decided  the  important  question.  For 
my  own  part,  1  shall  not  undertake  to  solve  such  a  problem 
in  its  full  extent ;  and  I  doubt  much  whether  it  is  possible 
to  determine  the  point  with  absolute  certainty.  I  find,  so 
far,  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  Thomas  Wright,  in  the 
"  Biographia  Literaria  Britannica,  I.,  405-413,"  no  one  has 
thought  of  denying  the  authenticity  of  the  book  ;  the  best 
English  and  German  authors  rather  maintain  that  it  was 
really  written  by  Asser,  and  is  owr  best  authority  for  the  lii'e 
of  this  great  king^ 

I  cannot  altogether  avoid  considering  it  in  this  light ;  but 
I  will  bring  forward  those  parts  of  the  work  which,  after 
much  attentive  examination,  I  believe  to  be  correct,  as  well  aa 
those  which  appear  to  be  spurious  or  inaccurate. 

Unfortunately,  we  possess  no  good  manuscript  of  this  bio- 
graphy. The  most  ancient,  a  Cottonian  MS.,  Otho,  A.  XII., 
a  relic  of  the  tenth  century,  was  lost  in  the  destructive  fire 
which  so  seriously  injured  Sir  Richard  Cotton's  library,  in 
the  year  1731.  Happily  for  us,  however,  Wise^,  in  his  edition 
of  Asser,  has  preserved  a  copy  of  this  manuscript,  from  which 
we  learn  that  it  did  not  contain  many  records  which  we  find 
in  other  manuscripts,  and  especially  in  the  latest  and  most 
doubtfid  ones.  These  are  collected  under  the  name  of  the 
Chronicon  Fani  S.  Neoti  sive  Annales  Johannis  Asserii, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  bad  compilation  from  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  and  from  various  unauthentic  legends,  and 
which  has  been  received  into  the  most  modern  MSS.,  exe- 
cuted so  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  also  into  the 
careful  Editio  Princeps  of  Archbishop  Parker,  in  1574, 
whether  purposely  or  from  oversight,  it  is  impossible  to  say^. 
Wise's  correct  criticism  has,  however,  preserved  the  text  of 
the  tenth  century. 

We  also  find  that  Florence  of  Worcester  copied  a  large 
portion  of  the  biography  into  his  Chronicle.     It  is,  therefore, 

'  Pertz  Monum.  Hist.  Germ.  i.  p.  449,  n.  34,  where  Asser  is  qnoted  as  "  vita« 
^If'redi  auctor  coaevus."  Vide  Lappenberg's  History  of  England,  i.  S.  xlviii., 
811;  and  latterly  Kemble,  "  The  Saxons  in  England,"  ii.  42,  n. 

*  Annales  rerum  gestarum  ^Elfredi  auctore  Asserio  Mencvensi  rec  F.  W  s^ 
dxon,  1722,  8. 

-  Monumenta  HLstorica  Britannia  preface,  p.  79,  80. 
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necessary  at  this  stage  of  our  inquiry  to  notice  the  latter 
historical  work.  When  we  consider  its  almost  literal  agree- 
ment with  our  biography,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
Asser  is  not  once  recognised  as  an  authority.  Florence 
casually  mentions  him  only  twice;  once  in  the  year  872, 
when,  on  occasion  of  Werfrith's  elevation  to  the  bishopric  of 
AVorcester,  he  includes  him  in  a  very  incorrect  list  of  learned 
men,  although  he  flourished  at  a  later  period  at  the  court  of 
Alfred ;  and  again,  in  the  utterly  inexplicable  record  of  the 
year  883: 

Assero  Scirftbarnensi  episcopo  defuncto  saccedit  Saithelmns,  &c. : 

whereas  we  learn  from  Asser  himself,  that  he  was  not  known 
or  confided  in  by  the  king  until  885. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  likewise  informs  us,  that 
Asser,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  died  in  910 ;  and  we  find  his 
signature,  "  Asser  episcopus,"  affixed  to  authentic  documents 
80  late  as  the  year  909^.  We  have,  then,  nothing  to  do  with 
the  above-named  record,  except  simply  to  reject  it^. 

We  look  in  vain  for  the  reasons  which  induced  Florence  to 
conceal  the  name  of  the  author  from  whose  work  he  literally 
copied  large  portions  ;  perhaps  he  thought  it  superfluoixs  to 
mention  a  book  which  must  have  been  generally  known  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century^,  when  he  took  the 
liberty  of  plagiarising  from  it  at  his  own  discretion. 

But  did  he  really  take  all  his  Chronicle  from  Asser? 
Alight  he  not  have  had  before  him  either  Asser's  Latin 
translation  of  the  Annals  from  850  to  887,  or  even  the  original 
Saxon  Chronicle  ?  This  opinion  has  strong  probability  in  its 
favour;  but  then  the  question  arises,  whether  the  strictly 
annalistic  sections  of  Asser's  work  were  not  added  at  a  later 
period  to  the  biographical  parts  of  the  original  Yita,  in  that 
episodical  form  which  has  descended  to  us.  But,  according 
to  the  lost  Cottonian  MS.,  we  find  them  already  in  existence 
in  the  tenth  century,  long  before  Florence  transcribed  them  ; 
and  this  peculiar  and  strange  mingling  of  annals  and  biogi-a- 
phy  would  seem  actually  to  have  proceeded  from  our  Asaer, 
»ud  to  have  been  the  original  form  of  his  work. 

»  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom,  n.  335,  337,  1077,  1082,  1087. 

'  Vide  Thorpe's  New  Edition  of  Fiorent.  AVigom.  Chron.  k  98. 

»  Florence  died  July  7th,  1118.    ii,  72,  Ed.  Thorpe. 
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Lappenberg^,  on  various  well-established  grouuds,  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  the  Annals  themselves — at  least,  those  of 
the  years  879,  884,  885,  886,  and  887— are  the  work  of 
Asser ;  but  that  the  literal  agreement  of  the  rest  with  the 
words  of  the  Chronicles,  preclude  the  idea  of  their  being  his 
composition. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles  were  first  commenced  under  Alfred,  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  oldest  edition  we  possess,  their  reckoning 
began  soon  after  890.  Composed  on  the  Latin  model,  they 
consisted  of  materials  of  all  kinds,  and  were  originated  at  a 
time  when  Alfred  and  his  contemporaries  were  actively  en- 
gaged in  improving  their  native  language.  Asser,  the  Welsh- 
man, must  have  understood  Saxon  :  he  had,  undoubtedly,  the 
Chronicle  of  890  before  him,  when,  in  893^,  he  wTote  the  life 
of  his  king ;  but  the  continuation,  which  treats  of  the  last 
years  of  Alfred's  reign,  and  which  was  written  in  the  follow- 
ing century,  he  could  not  have  possessed.  He  might,  indeed, 
have  also  had  a  Latin  copy  of  the  Chronicle,  from  whence 
he,  and  Florence  after  him,  derived  the  dates  of  their  general 
history.  I  perceive,  with  pleasure,  that  the  annalistic  dates  of 
both  these  authors,  with  only  few  exceptions,  agree  literally 
with  the  most  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
which  are  also  of  West  Saxon  origin,  and  especially  with  the 
oldest  Cambridge  copies.  The  following  are  selected  exam- 
ples of  this  agreement : 

Asser.  Florence.  Chron.  Sax. 

A.  860.  I/KO  funeris  dominati  sunt.  Wealstowe  geweald  ahton. 

A.  874.  Cuidam  insipienti  ministro  regis.  Anuni  unwisum  cyninges  pegne. 

A.  881.  Finito  proelio  pagani  equis  inveiitis  IDser  weaiiS  se  here  geborsod  sefter 

equites  facti  sunt.  pam  gefeohte. 

Again  Asser  omits  these  records,  which  are  also  wanting 
in  the  oldest  copies  of  the  Chronicle  : 

A.  870.  The  Section :  and  fordidon  ealle  pa  mynstre,  &c.,  to — pa  hit  wear^  to  nan 

ping. 
A.  871.  And  heora  paer  wear^  o'Ser  ofslegen.    ITsss  nama  wses  Sidroc. 
A.  877.  And  se  sciphere  segelode  west  ymbutan. 

But  we  must  confess  that  sometimes  other  elements  in« 

«  Göttinger  Gel.  Anz.  April  1st,  1844. 

2  Asser  in  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  p.  492,  a  vigesimo  aetatis  anno  usque  ad  qoadra 
gesimam  aumtom  anuam  quern  nunc  agit.  . 
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trade  into  the  Chronicle  of  Florence  which  are  not  to  be  found 
either  in  the  earliest  Chronicles  or  in  the  "  Gesta  Alfredi ;" 
for  example,  the  Obitus  Sti  Swithuni,  A.  862,  which  is  only 
mentioned  in  the  two  latest  Chronicles,  and  which,  like  tlie 
account  of  Asser's  death  in  the  year  883,  is  of  no  value.  It 
is  therefore  difiBcult  to  decide  whether  Florence  borrowed 
from  Asser's  work  the  Annals  of  the  years  from  850  to  887, 
and  then  augmented  them  from  his  own  materials  ;  or  whe- 
ther, which  is  quite  as  likely,  he  adopted  Asser's  authorities 
and  manner,  and  compiled  them  himself. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  tlie  strictly  biographical  parts  of 
the  work,  which,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  consist  of 
episodes  of  more  or  less  length,  but  which  seem,  in  many 
places,  to  have  been  much  mutilated.  The  following  are  the 
principal : 

A.  849.  The  genealogy  and  birth  of  Alfred,  taken  from  the  "  Genealogical  Register 

of  the  West  Saxons," — Florent.  A.  ><49. 
A  855.  The  strife  between  Etlielwulf  and  his  son  Etbelbald;  the  fearftd  bistoiy 

of  Queen  Eadburga. — Florent.  A.  855. 
A.  866.  Alfred's  youth  and  love  of  study — Florent.  A.  871. 
A.  867.  The  excursion  into  Northumbria,  more  precise  than  in  the  Chronicle. — 

Florent.  a.  867. 
A.  868.  Alfred's  marriage.— Florent.  A.  868. 

A.  871.  Continuation  of  the  description  of  the  Battle  of  Ashdune. — Florent.  A.  871. 
A.  878.  Continuation  of  the  description  of  the  Battle  of  Ethandune. — Florent. 

A.  878. 
A.  884.  The  long  account  of  the  bodily  sufferings,  the  family,  and  learned  com- 

p;inions  of  the  King. — Florent.  A.  871-872. 

Asser's  own  connexion  with  his  Prince.    Excursion  into  Wales. 
A.  887.  A  long  episode  concerning  Alfred's  studies,  sickness,  mode  of  government, 

endowments,  and  administration,  with  which  the  book  concludes. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  last  section  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  MS.,  at  least  from  the  words  "  Ingeniosam  benevo- 
lentiam"  to  "  locupletatim  ditavit"  (p.  491-495),  is  written  by 
a  later  hand. 

All  these  sections  Florence  copies  almost  literally,  but 
where,  towards  the  end,  they  become  more  lengthy,  he 
abridges  them ;  sometimes,  as  we  can  see  by  comparing 
them,  he  substitutes  one  year  for  another ;  but  he  always 
omits  the  titles  of  the  chapters,  which  are  invariably  written 
in  a  pecxiliar  style ;  I  hope,  the  genuine  one  of  Asser. 

P.  473  A.  866.  "  Sed  ut  more  navigantium  loquar  ue  diutis 
navim  undie  et  velamentis  concedentes,  et  a  terra  longiu« 
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euavigantes  longum  circumferamur  inter  tantas  bellorum 
clades  et  annorum  enumerationes,  ad  id  quod  nos  maxime  ad 
hoc  opus  incitavit  nobis  redeundum  esse  censeo ;  silicet  ali- 
quantulum  autem  meae  cognitioni  innotuit^,"  &c. 

P.  484  A.  834.  "  Igitur  ut  ad  id,  unde  digresaus  sum  re- 
deam,  ne  diuturna  navigatione  portum  optatae  quietis 
omittere  cogar,  aliquautulum,  quantum  notitise  mese  in- 
notuerit,"  &c. 

There  is  also  completely  wanting  the  account,  in  the 
year  877,  of  the  king's  shipbuilding,  which  is  neither  to  be 
found  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  And  this  circumstance  casts 
considerable  suspicion  on  the  fact  that  Alfred,  in  the  despe- 
rate state  of  his  affairs  at  that  time,  seriously  thought  of 
undertaking  a  naval  expedition  against  the  national  enemy. 
This  may  have  originated  in  the  record  of  a  sea-fight  which 
took  place  in  the  year  875,  which  is  contained  in  the  Anglo-^ 
Saxon  Chronicle.  In  the  year  878,  Florence  omits  the  nar- 
ration of  Alfred's  residence  with  the  cowherd,  which  is  given 
in  the  "  Vita  Sti  Neoti,"  written  towards  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  of  which  only  the  introductory  part  seems 
to  have  been  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  Finally, 
Florence  says  nothing  of  the  notorious  clause  respecting  the 
establishment  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  year  886, 
taken  by  Camden  from  the  MS.  Savile  only,  in  which  either 
he  or  some  other  person,  out  of  zeal  for  Alma  Mater,  has 
attempted  a  deception,  and  whose  correctness,  especially  after 
the  notice  in  Lappenberg's  History  of  England,  I.,  339,  no 
reasonable  man  will  continue  to  believe. 

With  the  exception  of  these  three  instances,  I  consider  the 
remaining  episodes,  even  in  the  larger  portion  of  their  details, 
to  be  the  genuine  productions  of  Asser.  The  History  of 
Queen  Edburga,  doubted  by  Wright  (p.  409),  exists  in  the 
Cotton.  MS.;  the  "multis  habetur  incognitum"  may  have 
been  Asser's,  who  had  then  lived  only  a  short  time  amongst 
the  West  Saxons,  and  could  scarcely  have  known  much  of 
what  had  taken  place  amongst  them  more  than  eighty  years 
before,  and  who  undoubtedly  took  a  greater  pleasure  in  tran- 

*  There  can  be  compared  with  this  the  similar  passage  introduced  by  Ethel- 
werd,  iv.  p.  514,  Monum.  Hist.  Brit-:  "Veluti  advecta  navis  per  gnrgite« 
nndarum  longinqua  spatia  tenet,"  &c.  Both,  as  true  sons  of  Britain,  derive  theil 
comparison  from  navigation. 
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Boribing  the  narrative,  because,  as  he  expressly  sajs,  he  had 
heard  it  so  often  from  his  truth-losing  kiug^. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  be  allovred  to  mention  a  few  other 
points.  It  is  inexplicable  that  Asser  should  omit  the  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Merton,  in  871,  and  the  entire  year 
885,  or  rather  that  he  does  not  relate  the  events  which  in 
the  Chronicle  follow  the  year  884.  In  the  year  883,  there 
is  wanting,  not  only  the  record  of  the  death  of  Asser,  Bishop 
of  Sherborne,  which  omission  explains  itself,  but  even  the 
narration  of  the  Embassy  to  Eome,  and  to  the  East,  which  is 
confirmed  by  Florence  and  the  most  ancient  Chronicles. 
These  are  defects  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
damaged  state  in  which  the  work  is  come  down  to  us.  The 
question  will  also  present  itself,  why  Asser,  who  himself  tells 
us  (p.  492)  that  he  wrote  in  893,  in  the  forty-fitlh  year  of  the 
king's  age,  did  not  bring  down  the  biography  later  than  887. 
I  consider  this  circumstance  rather  as  a  further  ground  for 
believing  in  the  authcnticit)-  of  the  work^ ;  for  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  the  renewed  contests  with  the  Danes,  who, 
after  the  death  of  King  Guthorm-Athelstan,  of  East  Anglia, 
A.  890,  again  threatened  to  commence  hostilities,  and  who 
were  only  finally  and  entirely  subdued  after  the  year  893. 
It  is  more  than  rash  to  suppose  with  "Wright  (p.  411)  that 
the  whole  biography  could  not  have  been  composed  b«;fore 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  because  the  Translatio  Sti 
Keoti  took  place  in  the  year  974,  after  which  the  life  of  this 
saint  must  have  been  written,  and  thence  proceeded  the 
work  attributed  to  Asser,  whose  real  author  was,  perhaps, 
a  monk  of  St.  Neot,  who  assumed  the  name  of  the  already 
celebrated  friend  of  the  great  king.  Such  an  opinion  as  tliis 
can  have  only  the  most  unsatisfactory  grounds  to  rest  upon. 
We  must  also  be  very  careful  how  we  agree  with  Wright,  in 
contemning  the  style  of  this  little  work ;  in  some  portions  of 
which  we  recognise  a  rare  beauty.  I  will  only  quote  two 
instances  of  this,  both  treating  of  the  industry  of  the  king  : 

P.  486.  "  A'eluti  apis  prudentissima,  quae  prime  mane 
charis  e  cellulis  consurgens  aestivo  tempore,  per  incerta  aeris 
itinera  cursum  veloci  volatu  dirigens,  super  Tnultiplices  ac 

•  P.  471.     A  domino  meo  Alfredo  Angulsasoniim  rege  veridico 
»  L*ppeuberg  in  d.  Getting.  Gelehrt.  Anz.  April  4th,  IH 14. 
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diversos  herbarum,  olerum,  fruticum  flosculoa  descendit  pro 
batque  quid  maxime  placuerit,  atque  domum  reportat." 

P.  491.  "Velut  apis  fertilissima  longe  lateque  gronnios 
interrogando  discurrens,  multimodos  divinae  scripturae  flos- 
culos  inhianter  et  incessabilitcr  congregavit,  queis  praecordil 
8ui  cellulas  densatim  replevit." 

Such  passages  as  these  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
dry  monastic  works  of  the  middle  ages ;  they  contain  words 
which  could  have  sprung  only  from  deep  feeling ;  and  from 
them,  Asser  seems  to  have  been  a  man  in  whom  were  blended 
the  pure  vigour  of  a  child  of  nature,  and  a  true  poetical 
spirit. 

Finally,  Thorpe,  in  his  translation  of  Lappenberg's  History, 
II.,  326,  N.  1,  affirms  that  the  sceptics  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  book  may  quote  in  their  favour,  the  expression  "vasalli" 
occurring  in  the  year  878,  but  a  striking  contradiction  of  this 
opinion  is  furnished  by  a  document  in  Kemble's  Cod.  Diplom. 
Anglos.  N.  216.  This  document  was  undoubtedly  written 
in  the  year  821,  and  contains  these  words  :  "  Expeditioneni 
cum  XII.  vasallis  et  cum  tantis  scutis."  In  a  similar  manner 
as  "vasallus"  (in  the  Cotton.  MS.  "fassillis")  the  thrice-re- 
peated expression  curtus  regis  (p.  473, 485, 488)  must  be  con- 
sidered, as  well  as  some  other  instances  of  a  peculiar  Latinity, 
e.g.  gronnius,  p.  491;  gronnosus,  p.  480;  cambra,  p.  491,  These 
words  are  to  be  found  in  Du  Cange,  and  still  older  examples 
are  extant  of  them.  The  expression  ''  vasallus"  occurs  aLso  in 
the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne.  It  is  very  remarkable  to 
find  a  Welshman  writing  the  name  of  our  people,  gentea 
Theotiscae,  p.  471. 

That  a  Briton  (and  who  could  it  be  except  the  Welsh  Asser?) 
had  a  share  in  the  work^,  must  necessarily  be  inferred  from 
the  constantly  recurring  addition  of  Celtic  names  of  places 
to  the  Saxon  and  Latin  ones. 

P.  470.  The  Isle  of  Thanet,  called  by  the  Britons  Euim^. 

P.  475.  Snotengaham  is  called  Tigguocobauc,  in  Latin 
epeluncarum  domus,  faithfully  copied  by  Florence. 

P.  477.  Wilton  is  situated  near  G-uilou. 

P.  478.  Thornsaetan  is  called  Durngueis. 

>  Thorpe,  in  his  late  preface  to  his  Florent.  Wigorn.  p.  vii.  n.  8,  also  argOM 
from  this  in  favour  of  Asser. 
•  l'hiä  may  be  taken  from  Nennius,  "  Euichim,"  Monum.  Hist.  Brit.  p.  68. 
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p.  479.  Exanceastre  is  called  Cair  wise. 

P.  480.  Flumen  quod  Britannice  dicitur  Abon. 

P.  481.  Selwudu,  silva  magna  Coitmaur. 

P.  482.  Circencester,  Cairceri. 

Asser  wrote  thus  for  his  countrymen^. 

This  may  suffice  for  the  present  respecting  this  important 
little  book,  which  unfortunately,  owing  to  its  deficiencies  and 
peculiarities,  is  in  many  respects  open  to  censure.  We  shall 
frequently,  however,  recur  to  it  in  the  course  of  this  work,  in 
reference  to  various  and  often  questionable  particulars  ;  such 
as  Asser' s  own  Hfe,  which  must  necessarily  be  connected  with 
that  of  his  king. 

"We  may  venture  to  treat  much  more  briefly  the  remaining 
authorities,  which  entirely  concern  the  Anglo-Saxon  period, 
and  whose  value  and  mutual  agreement  are  verj'  properly 
brought  prominently  forward  by  Lappenberg  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  excellent  historical  work. 

The  oldest  authority,  and  the  most  important  for  our  pur- 
pose, is,  of  course,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  We  have 
already  seen  that  a  part  of  the  Gesta  Alfredi  was  taken 
from  it.  The  most  ancient  copy  that  we  possess  corresponds, 
in  the  form  of  its  letters,  with  the  other  genuine  books  of 
Alfred's  time ;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  in- 
terruptions which  occur  in  the  manuscript  immediately  after 
the  year  891,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  written 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  King  Alfred's  reign.  It  may 
therefore  be  reasonably  presumed  that  transactions  first 
began  to  be  generally  recorded  in  the  language  of  the  people 
at  that  time.  Amongst  the  reasons  for  this  presumption,  by 
no  means  the  least  important  is,  that  about  the  year  853, 
soon  after  the  birth  of  Alfred,  the  records  of  each  year  in- 
crease in  length,  and  begin  to  lose  their  original  calendar 
form.  The  whole  of  that  section  which  treats  of  Alfred's  life 
is  very  similar  in  five  of  our  manuscripts,  which  in  other 
respects  often  differ  from  ea^jh  other ;  and  one  of  the  most 
recent.  Cotton.  MS.  Domitian,  A.  VIII.,  gives  a  very  bad 
and  inaccurate  abridgment  of  events  tül  about  the  year 
1000,  in  the  Saxon  and  Latin  languages ;   and  is  especially 

1  Lingard,  in  his  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Charch,  U.  42^ 
brings  forward  good  reasons  for  differing  with  Wright. 
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meagre  in  its  details  of  Alfred's  lifetime,  wliich  ia  the  more 
remarkable  as  it  is  generally  believed  to  Lave  been  written  at 
Canterbury.  The  Cambridge  manuscript,  and  the  two  M88. 
Cott.  Tib.  A.  VI.  and  Tib.  B.  I.,  which  were  all  compiled 
within  the  bounds  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  singularly  co- 
incide in  all  essential  points  of  their  accounts  relating  to  the 
ninth  century.  The  MS.  Cotton.  Tib.  IV.  presents,  during 
this  epoch,  only  very  few  deviations,  and  is  almost  similar  to 
those  preceding.  But  this  MS.,  wliich  originated  in  ^V^or- 
cester,  always  remains  a  year  behind  the  three  older  copies  in 
the  chronology  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  agreeing 
in  this  respect,  as  originally  our  oldest  MSS.  seem  to  have 
done,  with  the  Northern  historians — as  Simeon  of  Durban), 
whose  chronology,  as  Kemble  particularly  remarks,  differs 
from  that  of  the  South  of  England,  which  is  generally  correct. 

The  editions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  even  that  pub- 
lished by  the  Record  Commission,  in  the  Monumenta  Ilisto- 
rica  Britannica,  have  by  no  means  succeeded  in  indicating 
the  minute  details  and  relative  value  of  each  of  tlie  Year-books, 
written  in  various  dialects,  at  diiferent  times,  and  in  ditfereut 
places,  so  as  to  elucidate  the  text,  and  render  it  more  intelli- 
gible to  critics  of  the  present  day.  We  reserve,  for  a  later 
opportunity,  a  more  strict  investigation  into  these  remark- 
able productions  of  the  early  middle  ages. 

Ethelwerd's  dry  Chronicle  is,  in  general,  little  more  than  an 
elaboration  of  the  early  Saxon  annals,  in  barbarous  Latin ; 
here  and  there,  however,  it  is  evident  that  some  other  popular 
sources  of  information  were  employed  by  him.  He  rarely 
gives  any  particulars  of  Alfred's  life  ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  sur- 
prising that  he,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  AV'essex, 
should  not  have  given  a  more  circumstantial  account  of  his 
great  ancestor ;  considering,  too,  that  only  a  hundred  years 
had  elapsed  since  he  flourished.  No  part  of  his  work  is  so 
grievously  and  hopelessly  mutilated  as  the  third  chapter  of 
the  fourth  book,  which  treats  of  Alfred.  The  latest  edition 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Mon.  Hist.  Brit. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Florence ;  we  possess 
an  excellent  edition,  recently  compiled  with  great  care  by 
Thorpe  for  the  English  Historical  Society,  in  which  also  the 
most  accurate  text  of  Asser  may  be  found. 

Simeon  of  Durham,  who,  in  composir.g  his  Chronicle,  must 
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have  referred  frequently  to  Florence,  occasionally  mentionH 
many  details,  particularly  in  883,  and  when  the  subject 
relates  to  the  North  of  England. 

Ingulph,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  once  secretary  to  the  Con- 
queror, in  the  work  attributed  to  him,  and  which  chiefly 
treats  of  the  history  of  his  convent,  relates  various  events  that 
rest  upon  arbitrary  assumptions  or  supposititious  documents, 
and  seem  to  have  arisen  from  ignorance  of  the  authorities 
above  named.  How  could  an  Englishman,  so  imbued  Mith 
the  Norman  spirit,  in  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  the 
Conquest,  avoid  making  some  confusion  in  the  accounts  which 
were  given  him  of  the  condition  of  the  conquered  country 
during  the  previous  two  centuries?  It  appears  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  Asser's  book,  as  he  must  have  taken  from 
it  his  description  of  Alfred's  method  of  measuring  time.  We 
cite  his  work  according  to  the  edition,  carefully  prepared 
by  Sir  H.  Savile,  of  the  Eerum  Anglicarum  Scriptores  post 
Bedam  praecipui,  Francofurti,  1G03. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  has,  unfortunately,  never  found  an 
intelligent  editor  even  in  the  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.,  though  he 
merits  one  more  than  any  other  historian  of  the  middle  ages 
of  England.  The  spirited  manner  in  which  he  describes 
battles  was,  most  probably,  caused  by  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  old  songs  of  the  people ;  and  we  shall  often  be 
indebted  to  it  in  the  following  work,  especially  for  the  account 
of  the  sea-fight  in  the  year  897. 

"William  of  Malmesbury  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  a 
more  learned  historian,  and  of  endeavouring  to  invest  the  dry 
form  of  the  Old  Chronicle  with  a  more  attractive  style  ;  but 
his  researches  are  often  by  no  means  correct,  and  his  errors  can- 
not be  forgotten.  The  best  edition  of  the  Gesta  Eeg.  Angl.. 
is  that  of  the  English  Historical  Society,  by  Th.  D.  Hardy  : 
London,  1840. 

The  old  French  rhyming  Chronicle  of  Geofirei  Gaimar 
takes  that  part  which  relates  to  our  subject  chiefly  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Year-books  ;  the  copies  of  these,  which  the 
poet  had  before  him,  dilier  in  some  points  from  those  we 
possess.  He  used,  also,  other  authorities.  The  first  edition 
2s  to  be  found  in  the  Mon.  Hist.  Brit. 

The  remaining  historians  who  have  treated  of  the  Anglo- 
Baxons,  as  Ailred  of  Eiveaux,  Eoger  of  Wendovor,  Matthew 
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of  Westminster,  &c.,  will  be  acknowledged  in  tlie  places 
where  they  are  quoted. 

Two  very  important  authorities  for,  and  aids  in,  our  under- 
taking, are  the  Laws  of  Alfred,  in  Thorpe's  admirable  edition, 
"Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England:"  London,  1840; 
and  Kemble's  Codex  Diplomaticus,  Aevi  Saxonici,  in  which 
excellent  collection  the  documents  of  the  ninth  century  equal 
neither  in  number  nor  in  authenticity  those  of  the  preceding 
and  subsequent  ones. 

Amongst  later  works,  I  am  most  particularly  indebted  to 
the  "  History  of  England,"  by  Lappenberg,  iu  which,  with 
the  translation  made  by  Thorpe,  and  enriched  by  both  these 
learned  men,  the  best  and  clearest  directions  are  given 
whereby  to  penetrate  the  labyrinthine  mazes  of  early  English 
history.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Alfred  the  Great  are  by  no 
means  exhausted  in  the  plan  of  this  book  ;  and  the  biographer 
is  at  liberty  to  glean  any  other  information  he  can  meet  with 
for  his  purpose.  We  are  in  a  similar  position  with  regard  to 
Lappenberg' s  predecessor,  the  diligent  Sharon  Turner,  and 
to  his  successor,  Kemble,  who,  in  his  latest  work,  "The 
Saxons  in  England,"  II. :  London,  1848,  considers,  in  a  series 
of  essays,  written  in  a  masterly  style,  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Modern  historical  literature  possesses  special  Biographies 
of  Alfred.  The  title  of  the  first  work  of  this  kind  is  sufficient 
to  show  in  what  spirit  it  was  written,  and  what  is  to  be 
learnt  from  it :  "  The  Life  of  Alfred,  or  Alvred,  the  first 
Institutor  of  subordinate  Government  in  this  Kingdome,  and 
Eefounder  of  the  University  of  Oxford;  together  with  a 
Parellell  of  our  Soveraigne  Lord  King  Charles,  untill  this 
jeare  1634.     By  Eobert  Powell.    London  :  1634." 

The  learned  Spelman  compiled  aBiography  of  Alfred,  during 
the  Eestoration,  which  Hearne  publislied,  in  1709,  with  his 
own  annotations  in  English^.  Both  of  these  works  are  very 
unprofitable,  in  spite  of  the  highly-meritorious  industry  dis- 
played in  them  ;  and  this  fact  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
accumulation  of  quotations  from  a  modern  and  second-rate 

•  Sir  John  Spelman,  jElfredi  Magni  Vita,  fol.  Oxon.  1678.  Originally  written  in 
English,  and  first  translated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Obadiah  Walker,  of  unhappy 
memory.  Spelman's  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  published  with  «dditi(Hi8  «ad 
remarks  by  Thomas  Hearne,  Oxf.  1709. 
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authority,  who  has  never  yet  attained  the  honour  of  appearing 
in  print,  but  who  is  placed  in  the  same  rank,  and  even  some- 
times above  our  best  sources  of  information.  Judging  by 
this  account  of  the  sufferings  of  Alfred  and  his  country,  the 
same  monkish  spirit  seems  to  have  existed  in  the  Oxford  of 
the  seventeenth  century  as  was  in  operation  there  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth. 

Albrecht  von  Haller  was  the  first  German  who  wrote  on 
this  subject,  in  his  book  entitled,  "  Alfred  König  der  Angel- 
Sachsen,  Göttingen  und  Bern,  1773."  He  faithfully  took 
his  materials  from  Spelman,  and  aimed  at  describing  the 
limited  monarcliy ;  but,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  he  haa 
obscured  his  otherwise  lucid  work  by  a  fanciful  and  poetica* 
style. 

A.  Bicknell  ("  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  King  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons:  London,  1777")  endeavoured  tobring  the  numerous 
works  of  his  predecessors  before  the  public  in  a  more  intelli- 
gible form.  He  treats  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  very  free  and  somewhat  derisive  manner  which 
was  characteristic  of  his  time,  whilst  he  evidently  did  not  use 
any  duigent  research,  and  consequently  his  conclusions  are 
capricious  and  incorrect. 

r.  L.  Graf  zu  Stolberg  has  narrated  the  Life  of  Alfred  in 
his  own  admirable  manner.  His  materials  for  this  work  he 
obtained  from  Turner's  "  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  in 
which  the  subject  was  first  treated  with  particular  considera- 
tion. 

A  History  of  Alfred  the  Great,  compiled  from  Turner's 
"  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  and  the  ''  Lodbroker-Quida," 
with  a  metrical  translation  by  Dr.  F.  Lorentz :  Hamburg, 
1828. 

The  last  work  on  the  subject,  "  The  Life  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  by  the  Eev.  J.  A.  Giles  :  London,  1848,"  also  deserves 
to  bo  mentioned  in  the  last  place  ;  so  defective  is  it  in  aU  its 
relations,  so  devoid  of  research  into  authorities,  and  so  desti- 
tute of  all  interest  in  the  style.  Truly,  it  does  not  reflect 
much  honour  upon  the  English  people,  that  a  subject  so  im- 
portant as  the  Life  of  "  The  Darling  of  Old  England"  should 
not  have  been  treated  in  a  manner  proportioned  to  its  value, 
up  to  the  date  of  the  Jubilee  which  commemorated  the 
thousandth  anniversary  of  his  birth ! 
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I. 

EISE  OF  THE  WEST  SAXON  KINGDOM  —  DESCENT  OF  TTTB 
BULERS  FEGM  WODEN — THE  EAELIEE  CENTUEIES — EGBEET 
ETHELWULE. 

Theee  is  matter  for  peculiar  consideration  in  that  section 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  which  bears  the  date  of  the 
year  855  ;  and  whose  contents,  recited  from  the  earliest 
times  by  the  Scalds,  were  probably  first  reduced  to  writing  in 
the  reign  of  Alfred.  They  relate  the  genealogy  of  the  royal 
family  of  the  West  Saxona,  and  trace  it  back  to  Woden  and 
the  highest  G-ods^. 

Alfred,  who,  more  than  any  other  king  of  the  middle 
ages,  Avas  devoted  with  his  whole  soul  to  the  belief  in  the 
eternal  truths  of  Christianity,  neither  desired,  nor  was  able, 
to  prevent  his  people  from  stul  continuing  firm  in  their  old 
faith  in  the  closest  connexion  between  their  own  royal  race 
and  the  ancient  Pagan  divinities.  In  the  history  of  the  origin 
of  the  Saxon,  as  well  as  of  every  other  nation,  the  forms  of  Gods 
and  heroes  become  blended  in  the  same  misty  image,  which  at 
last  assumes  the  character  of  an  ancient  traditionary  king. 
It  was  only  when  the  trust  in  the  race  of  Cerdic,  and  with  it 
the  faith  in  the  old  traditions,  were  broken,  that  foreign  con- 
querors could  place  themselves  securely  on  the  throne  of 
England. 

Those  traditions  were,  in  all  essential  points,  the  same 
amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Grerman 
races.     They  all  traced  their  lineage  back  to  the  Deity,  and 

•  We  find  this  interesting  information  given  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  in  the 
least  mutilated  form,  in  the  four  oldest  manuscripts  of  the  Chronicle,  where  the 
table  of  descent  is  brought  down  to  King  Ethelwulf ;  and  also  in  a  fragment 
which  is  included  in  MS.  Cotton.  Tib.  A.  iii.  and  reaches  as  far  as  Edward  II. 
(-(-  978).  Judging  from  this  date,  and  from  the  form  of  the  letters,  this  frag- 
ment must  have  originated  at  the  same  time  as  our  two  oldest  MSS.  (Cott. 
Tib.  A.  vi.)  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  it  to  liave  been  of  an  earlier  date, 
as  is  suggested  in  the  catalogue  to  the  Cottonian  collection ;  more  probably  it  is 
the  remaining  part  of  a  lost  copy  of  the  Chronicle.  From  tliis,  the  register  of 
descent  is  taken  by  Asser,  Ethelwerd,  and  Florence.  We  possess  also  separate 
genealogies  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  latter.  Later  historians  faithfully  copy  from 
these  ancient  authors,  but  continually  increase  the  mutilation  of  the  strange 
•oonding  names,  and  often  entirely  omit  them. 
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CT6TI  called  themselves  by  the  names  of  the  Grods.  This 
firmly-rooted  conviction  concerning  their  origin  we  find 
amongst  the  Goths,  as  well  as  the  Lombards  and  Scandi- 
navians ;  and  the  family-registers,  which  were  so  carefully 
compiled  and  preserv^ed,  show  the  same  names  and  descent 
amongst  totally  different  races.  The  genealogy  of  the  West 
Saxon  kings  is  the  most  perfect  of  all,  and  it  affords  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  early  importance  of  this  race,  and  of  the 
ancient  prophecies  and  fulfilments  which-  have  been  linked 
with  it  from  the  earliest  ages. 

Some  lute  researches  have  shown  us^,  that  in  this  table  of 
descent,  Woden  assumes  the  highest  place  as  the  chief  God, 
and  that  by  far  the  principal  number  of  those  remaining  are 
but  epithets  for  one  and  the  same  person.  Yet  some  of 
these  are  of  remarkable  signification,  when  we  are  seeking  for 
the  root  of  that  family  from  which  King  Alfred  proceeded ; 
and  from  which  also,  though  in  a  very  remote  connexion,  the 
present  Queen  of  Great  Britain  is  descended.  Amongst 
them  we  find  the  mythical  hero,  Sceafa,  who,  on  the  burning 
of  the  dry  land,  was  placed  alone  in  a  boat,  exposed  to  the 
waves,  and  driven  about  by  them,  until  he  landed  in  the 
fabulous  island,  Scanzia.  In  Christian  times,  and  probably 
first  in  those  of  Alfred,  a  place  was  found  for  him  in  a  gene- 
alogical register  of  the  Old  Testament  families,  which  trace 
back  to  Noah  and  Adam.  We  read  again  of  the  God  Beo- 
wulf, who  is  a  prototype  of  the  hero  of  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  Epic,  the  Beowulf  Wsegmunding.  Then  we  find  Geat, 
a  primary  God  of  the  general  German  mytholog)'2_  i^  f}^Q 
book  of  Tacitus,  the  three  principal  German  races  are  said  to 
descend  from  the  three  sons  of  the  divine  Mannus  ;  the  Asen 
were  the  divine  ancestors  of  the  North.  The  people,  as  well 
as  their  kings  and  heroes,  also  traced  their  origin  to  the  Gods, 
and  the  Saxons  remained  firmly  convinced  of  their  divine 
descent,  long  after  the  light  of  Christianity,  so  rich  in  bless- 
ings, had  dawned  upon  them.  Their  Alfred,  also,  was  divineJ.> 
descended. 

'  J.  M.  Kemble  in  his  interesting  work  written  in  German,  Ueber  die 
Stammtafeln  der  Westsachen,  München,  1836,  p.  9,  27.  He  has  gone  into  all 
the  details  of  the  inquiry,  in  his  preface  to  the  second  vol.  of  ''  Beowulf,"  p.  3- 
29.    Vide  also  J.  Grimm,  German  Mjthology,  p.  340-342,  second  edition. 

«  Kemble,  a.  a.  0.  p.  15,  18,  22. 
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The  first  individual  of  this  race,  which  dates  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity,  whose  existence,  though  still  ob- 
Bcured  hy  the  dim  twilight  of  tradition,  is  still  of  historical 
importance,  is  Cerdic,  the  founder  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom. 
•  Scarcely  fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  two 
traditionary  hero-brothers,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  when  Cerdic, 
with  his  son  Cynric,  landed  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  at 
a  place  called  in  the  Chronicle,  Cerdicesore^.  The  influx  ol 
hordes  of  kindred  pirates  continued,  without  intermission,  for 
the  next  ten  years.  The  spot  on  which  Port,  after  fighting 
victoriously,  first  set  foot  on  British  ground,  and  to  which 
tradition  probably  gave  his  name,  has  preserved  his  memory 
to  this  day,  and  is  a  palpable  geographical  proof  of  the  small 
beginning  of  that  kingdom  which  was  destined,  by  degrees,  to 
unite  in  itself  the  whole  southern  extent  of  the  island.  Con- 
quering their  way,  step  by  step,  and  fighting  many  desperate 
battles,  Cerdic,  and  his  still  braver  son,  took  their  country 
from  the  Britons,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  strenuously  to 
resist  them  ;  and  their  resistance  became  more  useless  still, 
when,  in  tlie  year  514,  two  nephews  of  the  first  Conqueror, 
Stuf  and  "Wihtgar,  landed  with  reinforcements  from  their 
native  country. 

The  founders  of  "Wessex  early  distinguished  themselves 
from  the  rulers  of  the  rest  of  the  Saxon  and  Anglian  king- 
doms by  their  fierce,  wild  recklessness.     They  attacked  not 
only  the  common  enemy  of  the  Germans  who  came  conquer- 
ing to  the  west,  the  devoted  Celts,  now  almost  completely 
annihilated,  but  turned   their  weapons  quite  as  unscrupu- 
lously against  their  own  race  and  kindred.     Amongst  other 
tribes,  the  Jutes  had  landed  in  Kent,  and  also  in  Wessex 
and  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  had,  as  it  were,  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  a  German  settlement,  on  which  tlie  Saxon  race 
now  rested.     Cerdic  snatched  from  them  the  beautiful  island 
which  guards  the  largest  maritime  fortress  of  England,  and 
gave   it    as    a   fief  to    his    nephews.    Stuf   and    Wihtgar, 
trho,  on  the  father's  side,  were  perhaps  Jutes  themselves". 
W^hen  Cerdic  died  in  the  fortieth  year  after  his  arrival,  he 
nad  borne  for  sixteen  years  the  royal  crown    of  tho  West 

»  Chron.  Sax.  a.  494.  »  Lappenberg,  History  of  England,  u  »12. 
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Saxon  kiugdom^,  which  at  that  time  comprised  the  pi-eseut 
counties  of  Hampshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  part  of  Somerset- 
shire ;  the  heroic  King  Arthur  even,  after  making  a  vain 
resistance  against  the  valiant  sons  of  Woden,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Cerdic. 

Tiiese  are  facts  whose  reality  cannot  reasonably  be  disputed ; 
they  are  sufficiently  confirmed  by  the  rapid  rise  of  Wessex. 
Yet  the  hero  form  of  Cerdic,  as  well  as  those  of  his  British 
adversaries,  has  been  absorbed  into  a  myth,  as  the  numerous 
traditions  relating  to  them  testify ;  and  his  forty  years'  resi- 
dence on  English  ground,  and  his  sixteen  years'  rule,  afford 
an  example  of  that  chronological  confusion  in  an  age  whose 
only  history  is  poetry,  which  was  characteristic  of  the  days  of 
Hengist  and  his  descendants'^. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
struggles  on  either  side,  or  to  distinguish  the  public  and 
private  legal  relations  between  the  conquerors  and  the 
vanquished  Britons ;  all  these  points  have  been  satisfactorily 
settled  long  since,  by  the  distinguished  historians  who  have 
treated  the  whole  of  this  section  of  English  history,  as 
far  as  was  possible  with  their  limited  sources  of  informa- 
tion. Our  aim  is,  in  conformity  yriih  them,  to  bring  forward 
those  eras  in  the  history  of  Wessex,  when  that  kingdom  took 
a  new  direction  in  its  development,  significant  of  its  future 
greatness. 

Ceawlin,  who  assumed  the  government  after  Cynric'a 
death,  followed  uuweariedly  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessors, 
and,  by  his  unusual  skill  in  the  contests  with  the  Germans 
and  Britains,  he  raised  Wessex  to  the  highest  position 
amongst  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  In  the  year  568,  he 
contested  the  dignity  of  Bretwalda  with  Ethelbert  of  Kent^ ; 
he  remained  the   victor   on  the  field,  and  maintained   hia 

'  It  was  the  battle  of  Cerdicesford  (Charford)  which  established  the  kingdom. 
Chron.  Sax.  a.  519,  "  And  si'SSan  ricsadon  Westscaxna  cyncbearn  of  pam  daege," 
and  from  that  day  the  descendants  of  the  royal  race  of  the  West  Saxons  held 
sway. 

*  Lappenberg,  p.  72,  f. 

•  This  does  not  mean  "  Supreme  King,  Lord  of  Britain,"  as  has  been  maintaine»i 
m  modern  times.  According  to  Kemble,  "  The  Saxons  in  England,"  ii.  20,  ?1,  it 
signifies  the  "powerful  Ruler;"  and  according  to  five  manuscripts  of  the  Ciroa 
Sax.  is  derired  from  the  adjective  bryten,  fractus,  dissipatus. 

c2 
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supremacy  over  the  Germanic  kings  of  the  island.  By  per- 
petual combats  he  drove  back  the  Britons  to  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Severn,  and  to  the  Welsh  promontory  that  rises 
behind  it ;  and  it  would  seem  as  tiiough  the  bold  conqueror 
of  Wessex  was  already  planning  the  union  of  the  numerous 
small  German  principalities  into  one  common  monarchy. 
Among  them  the  belief  in  the  old  Pagan  Gods  was  in  no  way 
shaken,  and  if  this  most  genuine  descendant  of  Woden  had 
fulfilled  his  scheme,  if,  supported  by  his  personal  influence, 
and  the  native  strength  of  his  firmly-united  train  of  followers, 
he  had  stood  forth  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Frisian  Eadbod 
or  the  Saxon  Witikind  did  in  later  times,  who  sliall  say  that 
the  fair  Angles,  effectually  strengthened  by  union,  might  not 
have  successfully  withstood  even  the  Apostle  Gregory  the 
Great  ?  It  was,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  consequence  for  tlie 
History  of  the  next  century,  that  the  Jutes  of  Kent,  the 
Angles  of  Mercia,  and  the  Christian  Britons  of  Wales,  should 
well  understand  from  what  side  danger  threatened  them, 
and  should  form  immediately  a  defensive  alliance  against 
their  common  enemy,  who  desired  to  bring  them  undei 
the  yoke  of  feudal  service  to  him.  In  the  year  591  fol- 
lowed the  great  battle  of  Wodnesbeorg,  in  Berkshire,  whic-I 
place  was  within  the  boundaries  of  Wessex.  But  the  Go 
under  whose  holy  protection  the  battle  was  fought,  turnei 
his  face  away  from  his  valiant  descendant,  who  was  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  went  into  exile,  where  he  died  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years.  The  dignity  of  Bretwalda  devolved 
upon  Kent,  and  the  diminished  kingdom  descended  to  one  ot 
his  brother's  sons. 

This  nephew  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  597,  by  his  brother 
Ceolwulf,  a  man  who  was  thoroughly  embued  with  the  spirit 
of  his  uncle.  The  sceptre  of  the  West  Saxons  devolved  upon 
him  at  the  time  when  Augustine  landed  on  the  Kentish  coast, 
and  when,  after  the  baptism  of  King  Etlielbert,  the  new 
doctrines  of  salvation  commenced  their  victorious  career,  still 
taking  a  northern  direction;  until,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  the  whole  east  coast  of  England,  the  east  Anglian  an** 
Northumbrian  kingdoms  prostrated  themselves  before  th 
rross.  But  not  a  single  teacher  of  the  new  fiiith  venture 
into  Wessex;  the  name  of  its  ruler  rang  with  a  wild  ano 
terrible  sound  in  the  other  kingdoms  cf  the  island,  and  Ceol 
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wulf  was  willing  and  able  to  preserve  to  his  race  this  cha 
racter  of  fierce  and  stubborn  Paganism.  It  is  recorded  o^ 
him  in  the  Saxon  Chronicles^,  that  he  continually  fought 
against,  and  vanquished  the  kindred  Angles,  as  well  as  th« 
Welsh,  the  Picts,  and  Scots.  In  the  year  607,  we  find  him 
engaged  in  war  with  the  neighbouring  Sussex,  which  after  a 
short  time  he  reduced  to  subjection.  But  all  his  own  bravery, 
and  that  of  his  immediate  followers,  was  of  no  other  avail  than 
to  protect  the  possessions  they  had  hitherto  acquired ;  for 
the  supremacy  of  Wessex  had  long  since  departed,  with  the 
lost  dignity  of  Bretwalda,  and  danger  threatened  it  at  home 
and  abroad'. 

Notwithstanding  the  scanty  records  we  possess,  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  royal  succession  is  perfectly  evident. 
Under  similar  circumstances,  this  was  the  case  amongst  all 
the  German  races ;  the  hereditary  descent  of  the  monarchy 
from  father  to  son  had  not  then  become  the  rule,  and  it  has 
been  merely  the  result  of  time.  Many  centuries  elapsed 
before  a  strict  line  of  succession  was  observed  in  the  different 
continental  countries,  and  before  the  people  ceased  to  choose 
for  their  ruler  the  strongest  or  the  conieliest,  without  regard 
to  the  closer  or  more  remote  degree  of  relationship  he  might 
bear  to  his  predecessor.  This  w^as  especially  the  case  with 
the  West  Saxons,  who  clung  so  tenaciously  to  a  royal  lineage 
descending  from  Woden,  and  amongst  whom,  brother  and 
cousin,  son  and  nephew,  followed  each  other  indiscriminately ; 
different  individuals  frequently  bearing  the  title  of  king  at 
the  same  time.  AVe  have  seen  that,  although  Ceawlin  had 
many  sons,  he  was  succeeded,  after  his  complete  overthrow,  by 
his  brother  Ceolric,  who,  although  he  was  not  childless,  was 
followed  by  his  brother  Ceolwulf.  After  the  death  of  the 
latter,  in  611,  the  kingdom  passed  again  into  his  elder 
brother's  line ;  still  it  was  split  into  a  great  many  portions, 
for  Cynegils  by  no  means  reigned  alone.  Cwichelm  and  others 
were  quite  independent  of  him ;  each  ruled  a  part  of  West 
Saxony,  and  only  united  in  enterprises  against  the  common 
foe,  as  they  did  in  the  battle  of  Beamdune^.  This  division  ol 
•ae  same  nation,  under  different  leaders,  must  have  seriously 

»  Chroo.  Sax.  a.  597.  *  Chron-  Sax.  a.  614. 
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impaired  the  national  strength,  and  its  effects  are  soon 
perceptible.  The  same  evil  consequences  that  precisely  at  tlie 
same  time  attended  the  division  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Frankish  Merovingians,  also  affected  the  West  Saxons,  but 
in  a  much  less  degree  ;  for  their  state,  as  we  have  seen,  bore 
within  it  from  the  first  the  germs  of  union  and  centralisation. 
It  was  owing  to  this  splitting  asunder  of  their  own  strength, 
that  the  danger  which  now  menaced  from  without  assumed  an 
aspect  wliich  became  more  and  more  serious. 

It  seems  as  if  the  West  Saxon  kings,  the  true  descendants 
of  Woden,  never,  until  their  final  conversion,  abandoned  the 
idea  that  they  ought  to  stand  forward  as  champions  of  the 
old  Teutonic  Paganism.  Animated  by  his  hatred  of  the 
Christian  faith,  Cwichelm  despatched  a  murderer  to  the  court 
of  King  Edwin  of  Deira  (Northumbria),  where  already  tlie 
Gospel  had  found  access.  But  the  malicious  scheme  failed  ; 
King  Edwin's  servant  Lilla  saved  him  with  his  own  life. 
Edwin,  now  justly  enraged  against  the  West  Saxons,  attacked 
them,  and  slew  five  of  their  kings^,  and  then  became  a  con- 
vert to  Christianity  in  the  year  626.  Penda,  a  powerful 
heathen  prince,  began  to  reign  in  Mercia  in  the  same  year. 
In  an  inconceivably  short  time  he  raised  his  kingdom,  which 
included  Christians  and  heathens,  Germans  and  Welsh,  to  a 
high  state  of  importance.  In  628,  he  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  West  Saxons.  Cynegils  had  resisted  him  most 
desperately  at  Cirencester,  so  that  the  battle  remained  un- 
decided, and  the  two  commanders  concluded  a  treaty.  A 
faint  glimmering  of  the  old  Paganism  long  remained  among 
the  Mercians,  but  the  apostles  of  the  true  faitli  soon  dispersed 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  among  the  West  Saxons.  Their  close 
family  connexion  with  Oswald,  King  of  the  Northumbrian 
Bernicians,  miglit  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  this.  It  fur- 
ther appears,  that  Bishop  Birinus,  the  delegate  of  Pope 
Honorius,  and  fully  commissioned  by  him  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  the  island,  at  this  time  also 
passed  the  boundaries  ot  Heathen  West  Saxony.  And  he  waa 
not  mistaken  in  his  judgment  of  the  moment  when  the 
disputed  supremacy  of  the  sons  of  Woden  seemed  to  be 
declining.     In  the  meagre  records  of  the  Chronicle,  we  read 

»  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  9;  Chron.  Sax.  a.  626. 
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tliat  Cynegils  was  baptized  in  the  year  635^,  and  CAvichelm  in 
636.  Cuthred,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  latter,  also  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  established  Biriuus  at  Dorchestei 
in  the  first  West  Saxon  bishopric.  As  it  happened  in  all 
the  newly-converted  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  a  reaction  now 
ensued  in  favour  of  the  old  faith  amongst  the  West  Saxons. 
Kenwalk,  the  son  of  Cynegils,  had  scarcely  assumed  the 
kingdom  when  he  openly  professed  heathenism,  and  married 
a  sister  of  Penda,  the  mighty  Pagan  monarch.  But  his  own 
rashness  proved  his  ruin ;  he  repudiated  his  wife,  and  Penda 
invaded  and  drove  him  from  his  kingdom  in  645.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  West  Saxons  were  already  zealous 
disciples  of  the  preaching  clergy,  and  therefore  lent  no  aid  to 
Kenwalk.  During  his  three  years'  exile,  which  he  passed  with 
King  Annas  of  East  Anglia,  he  also  embraced  Christianity. 
It  seems  that  he  brought  down  that  destroyer  of  all  weak 
states,  the  wild  Penda,  on  the  head  of  his  Christian  host ;  but 
Kenwalk  himself  returned  to  his  home,  and  received  a 
fraternal  welcome  from  his  relation  Cuthred,  whom  he  re- 
warded for  this  conduct  by  conferring  on  him  lands  and  the 
title  of  viceroy.  For  the  next  twelve  years,  Kenwalk  seems 
to  have  been  chief  ruler  of  West  Saxony ;  and  the  period 
during  which  he  reigned  is,  on  many  accounts,  not  without 
importance. 

In  the  first  place,  he  may  rightly  be  considered  as  the 
founder  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Wessex.  It  here 
manifested  an  endeavour  to  assume  a  national  character  before 
it  did  so  in  any  other  part  of  the  island.  After  Biriniis,  a 
foreigner  named  Egilbert  was  appointed  bishop  ;  he  was  a 
Frank,  and  it  was  soon  asserted  that  the  strange  prelate  could 
not  speak  to  the  people  in  their  own  language.  At  the  same 
time.  King  Kenwalk  proposed,  on  account  of  the  great  extent 
of  Wessex,  to  divide  it  into  two  dioceses — he  elevated  Win- 
chester to  be  a  new  episcopal  see,  and  placed  there  as  bishop, 
AYini,  a  Saxon  who  had  been  educated  abroad.  The  Prankish 
bishop  was  bitterly  aggrieved  at  this ;  he  resigned  his  office 
and  went  back  to  his  own  country,  where  he  was  shortly  after- 
wards created  Archbishop  of  Paris^.    But  the  capricious  king 

•  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  iiL  7.  assercF  tl.it  King  Oswald  of  Beinuft 
irai-  his  godfather. 

Bede's  £ccL  Hist.  iiL  8 ;  Chron.  f^ax.  A.  660. 
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did  not  long  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  Wini ;  at  the  sad  of 
three  years  he  deprived  him  of  his  situation,  which  was  once 
more  occupied  by  a  foreigner,  Leutherius,  a  nephew  oi 
Egilbert,  who  himself  röcommended  him. 

Besides  th '  3  first  ecclesiastical  perplexity,  Kenwalk  had  to 
contend  with  aifficulties  in  his  secular  afiairs.  Although  the 
Mercian  kingdom  had  at  lengtli  become  Christian,  the  hostile 
position  it  occupied  with  regard  to  Wessex  remained  the  same, 
renda's  Christian  son,  Wulfhere,  repeatedly  attacked  the 
neighbouring  country  ;  he  even  once  took  the  Isle  of  Wight 
from  Kenwalk  and  gave  it  to  the  King  of  Sussex^.  But  on 
the  whole,  Kenwalk  knew  how  to  protect  his  kingdom ;  in 
the  contests  with  the  Britons  he  was  always  victorious,  and 
thus  strengthened  and  established  his  northern  and  western 
boundaries.  "When  he  died  in  672,  his  energetic  wife  Sex- 
burga  held  the  reins  of  government  for  the  space  of  a  year, 
which  proves  to  us  that  at  that  time  the  royal  race  could 
furnish  no  more  worthy  successor.  This  queen,  whose  name 
is  recorded  as  the  pride  and  support  of  her  nation,  takes 
her  place,  and  by  no  means  the  lowest  one,  in  that  wonderf  • 
array  of  rare  women,  who,  from  Boadicea  to  Elizabeth,  have 
from  time  to  time  passed  over  the  pages  of  British  history ; 
and  we  cannot  avoid  joining  in  the  praise  and  admiration  which 
William  of  Malmesbury  bestows  on  her^.  Unfortunately,  at 
the  expiration  of  a  year  Sexburgha  again  disappears  from  the 
scene.  She  left  the  kingdom  in  a  great  state  of  confusion 
as  regarded  the  succession,  in  which  it  continued  for  fifteen 
years. 

According  to  the  scarcely  more  than  genealogical  records 
of  the  Year-books,  Cenfus,  a  great-grandson  of  Ceolwulf, 
possessed  the  sovereignty  for  the  next  two  years.  We 
may  venture  to  place  the  more  reliance  on  this  fact,  as 
King  Alfred  himself  mentions  it,  probably  in  his  Manual, 
from  which  William  of  Malmesbury  and  others  were  some- 
times accustomed  to  copy^.     From  674  to  676,  Cenfus  was 

'  Chron.  Sax.  A.  661.  Cliristianity  was  first  preached  here  f.  the  Jutish 
inhabitants. 

*  William  of  Malmesbury,  Gesta  Reg.  Angl.  i.  32  ,  Ed.  Hardy,  Chron.  Sax.  A.  672. 

*  Florent.  Wigorn.  is  the  authority  for  this ;  Geneal.  p.  693.  Deinde  Kenfu« 
daobus  annis  secundum  dicta  regis  iElfredi,  jaxta  chronicam  anglicam  Tero  filial 
•JO»  ^scwiuus  fere  tribus  annis  regaavit. 
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lucceeded  by  his  son  Escwin,  who,  like  his  predecessors» 
fought  -vrith  Wulfhere  of  Mercia.  After  his  death,  or  perhaps 
whilst  he  was  yet  reigning,  Kentwine,  the  brother  of  Ken- 
walk,  assumed  the  title  of  king.  His  attention  was  especially 
directed  towards  the  south-west  boundaries  of  his  kingdom, 
where  the  Britons  of  Cornwall,  incited  and  supported  by  their 
brethren  in  Armorica  beyond  the  sea,  profiting  by  internal 
dissensions  among  the  West  Saxons,  were  endeavouring  by 
force  of  arms  to  make  good  their  old  claims  to  the  possessions 
which  had  been  torn  from  them.  They  were,  however,  subdued 
by  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  German  warrior ;  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  in  attributing  to  Kentwine  the  merit  of  laying 
the  first  foundation  of  the  submission  of  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  to  the  West  Saxon  crown^. 

The  numerous  connexions  with  the  Celtic  principalities  of 
the  West,  and  even  the  influence  which  their  national  character 
had  at  this  time  on  that  of  the  Germans,  become  particu- 
larly evident  through  the  frequent  mixing  up  of  events  and 
names  in  the  history  of  both  which  appears  in  the  Annales 
Cambriae  ;  this  has  long  since  been  skilfully  pointed  out^.  The 
similarity  of  names  between  Caedwalla,  a  relation  of  Kent- 
wine, who  revolted  against  him,  and  Cadwallader,  the  Welsh 
prince,  is  no  mere  accident.  Certainly  the  British  annalists 
may  have  taken  pains  to  transfer  the  deeds  and  history  of 
the  Saxon  to  their  own  similarly-named  hero ;  the  Celtic 
^ound  in  the  name  of  the  former  cannot  be  denied.  He  and 
.^is  brother  Mvd  were  sons  of  the  inferior  King  Ceubert, 
most  probably  by  a  British  mother^.  Their  own  histor}'  must 
bear  witness  to  this.  The  youth  Caedwalla,  the  last  Saxon  who 
adhered  to  the  old  idol- worship,  was  outlawed  after  the  failure 
of  his  ambitious  designs  on  the  throne,  by  King  Kentwine. 
He  secreted  himself  in  the  Andredswald,  which  marked  the 

>  Chron.  Sax.  a.  682.  Centwine  gefljrade  bryt-we-alas  op  sse.  Florent.  Chron. 
A.  681,  i.  37.     Occidentales  Britones. 

*  Lappenberg,  p.  250,  f. 

*  I  here  adopt  the  opinion  indicated  by  Kemble  in  a  work  "  On  the  names,  sur- 
names, and  nicknames  of  the  Anglo-Saxons:  London,  1846,  p.  4,  5;"  according 
to  which  the  name  Mul  signifies  nothing  more  nor  less  than  "  mule,''  fifiiovos^ 
the  "  half-bred."  May  not  the  similar  sounding  names  in  Lappenberg,  p.  252,  of 
the  Eburonen  Cativulcas  (Cses.  de  Bello  Gall.  vi.  31),  and  of  the  Gothic  Ca- 
tualda  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  62),  have  their  origin  in  the  same  mixture  of  Celtish  and 
German  blood  ?  In  the  same  manner  I  might  call  attention  to  the  similarity  jf 
•ound  between  the  words  W«»*»**'  Waich.  and  Wallach. 
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boundary  between  Sussex  and  Wessex.  Concealed  by  tbe 
thickets,  he  assembled  a  daring  band,  composed  partly  of  reai 
Britons,  and  partly  of  a  mixed  race,  who  had  fallen  back  into 
the  old  Paganism,  and  who,  as  renegades,  troubled  them- 
selves but  little,  if  at  all,  about  matters  of  faith.  When  we 
remember  that,  in  the  commencement  of  all  Germanic  states, 
the  offspring  of  the  marriages  between  the  G-ermans  and 
the  people  conquered  by  them  enjoyed  no  perfect  freedom,  and 
if  we  assume  that  King  Ina^  was  the  first  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  this  equality  of  rights  among  the  Wesb  Saxons,  we 
can  no  longer  wonder  that,  in  so  short  a  time,  Caedwalla  took 
Bo  threatening  a  position.  His  companions,  who  joyfully 
followed  him  as  their  leader,  were  in  a  similar  condition  with 
himself — their  origin,  their  unbelief,  the  ban  which  suc- 
ceeded their  revolt,  were  all  alike.  "With  this  band,  who 
fought  for  life  and  honour,  Caedwalla  kept  the  South  Saxons, 
whose  land  was  an  established  apple  of  discord  between 
Wessex  and  Mercia,  in  a  constant  state  of  fear  and  terror, 
until,  after  the  death  of  the  reigning  king,  the  Ealdermen 
Bertlmn,  and  Ethelhun,  succeeded  in  driving  him  from  his 
fastnesses.  But  his  power  was  not  yet  subdued ;  he  still 
continued  as  before  to  strive  for  the  royal  crown  of  Wessex. 
Then,  without  our  being  able  to  assign  any  particular  rea- 
son for  the  step,  Kentwine  abdicated,  entered  a  monastery^, 
and  Caedwalla  took  his  place  as  King  of  the  West  Saxons. 
Still  he  was  not  baptized,  although  he  had  been  already 
favourably  disposed  towards  Christianity  by  the  zealous 
Bishop  Wilfrith  of  York  (who,  exiled  from  his  own  church 
and  office,  then  dwelt  in  Sussex),  and  by  his  own  Christian 
mother^.  But  inspired  by  the  old  wild  fury,  he  first  took 
fearful  revenge  upon  his  enemies  amongst  the  South  Saxons  ; 
and  then,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Mul,  a  beautiful 
and  athletic  youth,  he  made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  Jutish  in- 
habitants of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  were  also  still  heathens. 
A.t  last  he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  Mul,  who  was  animaterl 
Dy  as  obstinate  a  spirit  as  his  own,  and  invaded  Kent  wit*: 

'  Lappenberg,  p.  258. 

'  Lappenbei-g,  p.  253,  n.  2,  most  probably  takes  this  information  from  an  ancient 
poet  in  Alcuin's  works;  who,  according  to  May  (Auctores  Classici  e  codd.  Vatic. 
V.  387),  is  no  other  than  Aldhelm. 

*  According  to  Kemble's  supposition   :n  the  last-quoted  passage  from  that  Ml 
thor,  with  wliich  may  be  compared  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  iv.  16. 
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fire  and  sword.  Mul,  mIio  in  his  excessive  rashness  ventured 
too  far  into  the  enemy's  country,  was,  with  twelve  of  hia 
companions,  surrounded  in  a  hut  by  the  men  of  Kent,  and 
burnt  alive^.  For  this  deed  hia  brother  took  terrible  revenge 
by  blood  and  rapine.  But  suddenly  he  abandoned  all,  relin- 
quished the  crown  in  favour  of  his  kinsman  Ina,  and,  im- 
pelled by  an  irresistible  inward  impulse,  departed  for  Rome. 
There  he  was  baptized  by  Pope  Sergius  in  the  Easter  of  the 
year  689  ;  and  eight  days  afterwards,  April  20th,  he  died,  still 
clothed  in  the  white  robes  of  baptism^.  Is  not  this  like  reading 
a  Welsh  or  British  legend  ?  Thus,  like  a  fiery  meteor,  which, 
presaging  war  and  desolation,  burns  brightly  for  a  moment, 
and  then  suddenly  disappears,  Caedwalla,  more  Celt  than 
German,  flashes  across  the  History  of  Wessex. 

Ina's  descent  and  degree  of  relationship  to  his  kinsman 
Caedwalla^,  are  not  easily  traced,  on  account  of  the  contradic- 
tions in  the  only  genealogical  table  which  we  possess ;  hia 
rule,  which  lasted  six-and-thirty  years,  presents  a  great  con- 
trast to  the  otner  governments  of  the  little  state,  which  were 
rendered  so  unsettled  by  perpetual  feuds  and  changes  of  their 
supreme  head.  But  contests  with  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms were  by  no  means  w.inting  during  his  period  of  power. 
The  same  warlike  relations  subsisted  as  before  with  the 
Britons  ;  the  historical  records  of  the  "Welsh  have  connected 
Ina  with  their  own  Ivor;  but  according  to  some  Saxon 
genealogies,  Ina  was  a  brother  of  the  Saxo-Britons,  Caedwalla 
and  Mul.  For  the  murder  of  the  latter,  he,  at  any  rate, 
required  additional  satisfaction  from  the  King  of  Kent,  whom 
he  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy  were-geld,  which  the  Chronicle 
indicates  as  a  very  considerable  sum  according  to  the  stan- 
dard of  coinage  at  that  time.  There  were  continual  con- 
tests with  the  hated  Mercians ;  in  the  year  715  another 
battle  was  fought  at  a  place  called  Wodensbeorg  (Wen- 
borough  in  Wuts).     But  it  is  gratifying  to  find  this  prince, 

>  Chron.  Sax.  a.  687 ;  William  of  Malmesbnry,  i.  §  35 ;  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
lib.  iv.  722. 

*Be<le's  Ecclesiastical  History,  v.  7;  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  iv.  723;  Paul. 
Disc.  Hist.  Longob.  vi.  15.     The  pilgrim  found  a  hospitable  reception  from  V- 

melinde,  the  Kentish  Queen  of  Lombardy. 

3  His  father  Cenred  app^Mrs  as  sub-rcgulus,  and  according  to  the  most  credili« 
testimony,  was  descendtd  m  a  duvvit  'Jne  from  Ceawlin.    Lappenberg,  p.  2i)6. 
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the  first  of  all  the  Saxon  kinga,  active  in  the  ci\i  affairs  of 
his  state  amidst  the  constant  din  of  war.  Acco.'ding  to  the 
example  of  the  King  of  Kent,  he  caused  the  laws  of  his 
people  to  he  recorded ;  and  these  we  still  possess,  as  they 
were  collected  and  revised  by  Alfred.  We  shall  consider  the 
tenour  and  importance  of  these  laws  in  a  suitable  place. 

We  might  naturally  look,  during  his  life,  for  a  rapid  rise 
in  the  development  of  the  Churcli  in  Wessex,  and  of  that 
civilisation  which  was  so  intimately  connected  with  it ;  and 
this  rise  assuredly  could  not  have  taken  place  without  the 
sanction  of  the  sovereign.  The  strife  between  native  and 
foreign  influence  in  the  young  Church  had  continued  un- 
interruptedly since  the  days  of  Kenwalk.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  Caedwalla's  intercourse  with  Wilfrith.  This  rest- 
less man  had  been  banished  from  his  diocese  at  York  on 
account  of  his  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  extension  of  the 
national  Church,  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Theodore  the  Greek.  For  many  years,  inces- 
santly brooding  on  his  wrongs,  he  wandered  from  one  dio- 
cese to  another,  and  came  into  Wessex,  in  company  with,  and 
under  the  protection  of  his  yet  unconverted  patron.  His 
mind  was  still  busy  and  restless  there,  and  after  some  time 
he  was  invested  with  one  of  the  two  bishoprics.  There  is  no 
further  mention  of  the  foreigner  Leutherius,  and  we  find 
Hedde,  a  native,  at  the  head  of  this  diocese  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventh  century.  After  his  death  in  703,  Ina  was 
advised  to  separate  another  see  from  Winchester,  and  to 
establish  it  at  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire.  He  placed  there, 
as  the  first  bishop,  a  highly  distinguished  man,  whom  w« 
may,  with  good  reason,  suppose  to  have  been  persona]  / 
intimate  with  him,  the  learned  priest  and  poet,  Aldhelm.  It 
is  well  known^,  that  he,  a  youth  of  high  rank,  and  probably 
even  of  the  royal  family  of  the  West  Saxons,  was  led  by  hts 
desire  of  learning  to  Canterbury  ;  that  there,  where  alone 
they  were  to  be  learn  •;,  at  the  feet  of  Theodore  and  the  Abbot 

*  Besides  Bede's  Eccl.  Hist.  v.  18,  the  chief  authorities  on  the  subject  of  Aid- 
helm,  are  WiUiam  of  Malmesbriy,  a  pupil  and  monk  of  his  monastery,  in  hi«  Vi'^ 
Aldhelmi;  and  that  MS-  gen'^i-ally  known  as  Lib.  v.  of  the  Gesta  Pontif. ;  avi« 
also  Wharton,  in  his  Anglin  Sacra,  p.  2,  599.  Some  old  MSS-  of  these  diffji 
Slightly  from  the  text,  but  all  contahi  the  Hccounts  which  William  took  txaa  Kicj^ 
Alfred's  Manual. 
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Hadrian,  he  attained  perfect  mastery  over  the  classic  lai* 
puages  of  Greece  and  Rome, — and  then  returned  home  tc 
the  solitude  of  the  forest  by  the  Avon,  and  to  his  cloister 
at  Malmesbury ;  and  from  thence,  by  word  and  writing,  by 
ballads  in  his  native  tongue,  and  by  Latin  poetry,  he  in- 
fluenced, instructed,  and  improved  has  countrymen  and  the 
Church,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  same  undertaking, 
namely  the  protection  of  learning  and  education,  both 
tlireatened  with  destruction,  which  his  great  contemporary 
Bede  by  various  means  attempted  to  achieve  in  the  North 
of  England  from  his  tranquil  cell  at  Wearmouth — an  under- 
taking whose  consequences  soon  became  evident  with  the 
diffusion  of  his  works  throughout  Europe — Aldhelm  per- 
severingly  carried  on  in  the  South,  only  in  a  different  and 
somewhat  more  practical  manner.  His  Latin  writings  and 
poems  were  of  much  value  to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  lever 
and  prop  of  all  education  in  those  times ;  and  we  learn  from 
our  Alfred  himself,  that  Aldhelm  preached  on  the  high- 
roads and  on  the  bridges  to  the  people,  and  sang  Christian 
hymns,  whose  old  poetical  form  and  familiar  tones  must 
have  produced  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  sturdy,  half-barbaric 
audience.  If  Bede  penetrated  into  a  different  and  more 
speculative  field  of  knowledge,  Aldhelm  possessed  a  pure 
lyrical  nature,  which  by  its  energy  and  deep  Grerman  earnest- 
ness could  not  fail  in  making  an  impression  on  the  most 
rugged  characters.  Of  the  good  he  effected  as  Bishop  of 
Sherborne,  until  his  death  in  709,  we  know  scarcely  any- 
thing ;  but  he  must  have  sown  many  of  those  seeds  which,  in 
Alfred's  days,  bore  such  glorious  fruits. 

That  Ina,  in  his  endeavours  for  the  good  of  the  Church, 
was  also  intimately  connected  with  Winfrid,  the  subsequent 
great  Apostle  of  North- West  Germany — and  that,  indeed,  he 
made  him  his  deputy  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — wq 
learn  from  the  biography  of  this  celebrated  man^. 

The  last  years  of  the  king's  reign  were  disturbed  by 
internal  dissensions,  and  by  the  conspiracies  of  the  two 
presumptive  heirs  to  his  throne.  But  he  withstood  these  dif- 
ficulties also,  chiefly  strengthened  by  the  courageous  support 
of  his  consort  Ethelburga,  a  woman  of  a  masculine  spirit 

>  Willibaldi,  vita  S-  Bouifacii  ap.  Pertz  Mem.  Germ.  SS.  iL  337 
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Soon  afterwarda,  in  the  year  725,  weary  of  the  burden  of 
sovereignty,  and  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  queen, 
he  abdicated  the  throne,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  with  lier  to 
Eome,  where  they  both  closed  their  lives  in  prayer  and 
penance^. 

Ina  was  succeeded  by  Ethelherd,  the  brother  of  his  wife. 
It  seems  that  the  passing  of  the  crown  into  the  female  line, 
although  the  present  king  belonged  to  the  royal  race  of 
Cerdic^,  entailed  many  internal  strifes  and  sufterings  of  a 
serious  nature  on  the  kingdom ;  which,  at  Ina's  abdication, 
ought  to  have  passed  to  a  male  relation  of  his  own,  and  all 
the  succeeding  kings  had  to  contend  against  tlie  insurrec- 
tions of  princes  of  the  royal  blood.  Duriug  the  first  years  of 
his  reign,  Ethelherd  had  to  struggle  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  Atheling  Oswald.  It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  therefore, 
that  encouraged  by  discords  of  such  a  nature,  the  so-often 
vanquished  Britons  sought  to  free  themselves  from  their 
bondage  ;  and  they  actually  gained  some  victories  over  Ethel- 
herd^, who  was  only  able  by  great  efforts  to  protect  himself 
and  his  boundaries  against  another  enemy,  whose  power  was 
continually  on  the  increase — King  Ethelbald  of  Mercia. 
After  the  death  of  Ethelherd  in  739,  Cuthred,  a  prince  of 
his  family,  assumed  his  difficult  and  responsible  position. 
At  first  he  could  alone  obtain  the  ascendancy  over  the  neigh- 
bouring Britons  by  an  alliance  with  his  hereditary  Mercian 
foe.  But  the  Mercian  soon  proved  a  more  dangerous  ad- 
versary than  before ;  for  the  Angles,  the  South  Saxons,  and 
the  Welsh,  became  willing  followers  of  his  conquering  army. 
Almost  at  the  same  time,  a  still  worse  enemy  arose  in  Cuthred's 
immediate  vicinity,  the  overbearing  Ealderman  Ethelhun*. 
According  to  a  credible  account,  this  most  valiant  warrior  of 
liis  time  was  only  subdued  after  a  desperate  conflict,  and 
when  a  severe  wound  compelled  him  to  lay  down  his  arms  ; 
soon  afterwards  he  performed  a  service  to  his  king,  whoso 
consequences  were  of  incalculable  value  to  Wessex.     It  waa 

'  Bede's  Eccl.  Hist.,  v.  18;  Cbron.  Sax.  and  Florent.  i.  51,  give  this  date  728. 

'  Ethelburga  is  called  "  filia  regii  generid  et  animi,"  by  William  of  Malmesbury, 
lib.  i.  §  35. 

ä  Florent.  Chron.  i.  52. 

*  He  is  thus  named  in  the  Chronicle,  A.  750 ;  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  iv.  728 
styles  him  "  audacissimus  consuL" 
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to  Ethelhun  that,  in  the  year  752,  was  intrusted  the  supreme 
command  of  the  Saxon  troops  against  Ethelbald  of  Mercia. 
At  the  head  of  his  warriors,  with  the  banner  of  the  kingdom 
on  which  the  golden  dragon  shone,  in  his  hand,  he  rushed  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy's  army  at  Burford ;  the  Mercian  stan- 
dard-bearer fell  beneath  his  sword,  and  Ethelbald,  who  had 
never  before  met  his  equal  in  the  field,  trembled  at  the  sight 
•f  such  valour,  and  by  his  sudden  flight  decided  the  issue  of 
the  contest^.  This  day,  on  which  the  West  Saxons  fought  for 
their  independence,  ^so  bestowed  on  them  the  so-long  con- 
tested supremacy  of  which  the  IMercians  were  deprived;  and 
which  from  this  time  exalted  Wessex,  in  spite  even  of  an 
Offa,  to  be  the  first  stato  in  the  island. 

Two  years  after  this  victory,  which  had  decided  so  important 
a  point,  Cutlu-ed  died,  leaving  no  direct  heirs,  to  the  great 
disadvantage  of  his  country.  His  successor,  who  on  account 
of  the  similarity  of  his  name,  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
royal  family  of  Essex,  and  not  to  the  race  of  Cerdic,  was  so 
intoxicated'  with  the  pride  of  his  power,  that  he  was  guilty 
of  cruel  tyranny  towards  the  free-born  West  Saxons ;  and 
soon  afterwards,  driven  by  them  from  house  and  home,  he 
perished  as  an  outlaw  in  the  Andredswald.  His  short  reign, 
as  weU  as  that  of  the  Cerdician  Cynewulf,  who  was  raised  to 
the  throne  in  his  stead  by  the  assembled  nobles,  and  which 
lasted  three-and-thirty  years,  show  us  in  a  striking  manner 
that  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state  were  not  well  arranged 
for  a  long  period,  and  that  the  succession  especially  needed  a 
fixed  arrangement  which  might  secure  the  kingdom  from 
tyrants,  and  the  princes  from  usurpers.  Only  very  slight  in- 
formation remains  to  us  of  the  last  ruler,  with  tlie  exception 
of  some  casual  mention  of  his  campaigns  against  Wales  and 
Mercia.  His  violent  end  is  almost  the  only  circumstance  which 
the  native  Tear-books  relate  with  unwonted  circumstantiality. 
The  narrative  is  as  follows :  Cynewulf  was  prosecuting  a  secret 

•  The  best  account  of  Ethelhnn  and  liis  lieroic  bravery  is  given  by  Henry  oi 
Huntingdon,  iv.  728,  wlio  must  have  taken  his  materials  for  the  description  of  the 
battle  of  Burford  from  some  old  war-songs,  which  here  and  there  seem  to  flow  in 
Latin  rhythm,  and  which  undoubtedly  were  much  superior  in  language  and 
poetic  diction  to  the  far  mare  modem,  but  to  us  invaluable  poetical  descriptions 
of  the  battles  of  Brunanberg  and  Maldon;  Lappenberg,  p.  220,  264,  also  relate! 
tbese  circunastances  in  the  very  words  used  by  the  battle-delineating  chronicler 
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amour  at  Mertor,  in  Devonshire,  not  sus  ecting  that  tho 
Prince  Cyneard,  a  brother  of  the  Sigebert  whom  he  had 
dethroned,  was  plotting  against  his  life  and  his  crown.  The 
traitor,  with  his  adherents,  surrounded  the  castle  where  the 
king  was  staying  ;  and  when  the  latter  was  about  to  place 
himself  at  the  gates  to  defend  them  against  the  assailants, 
Cyneard  perceived  him,  and  he  was  immediately  disarmed 
and  slain.  The  shrieks  of  the  women  roused  the  few  atten- 
dants from  their  sleep  :  bravely  fighting,  they  also  fell,  disdain- 
ing Cyneard's  öfters  of  life  and  reward.  One  Briton  was  kept 
in  Merton  as  a  hostage.  This  man, though  grievously  wounded, 
summoned,  probably  on  the  following  morning,  a  royal  troop 
which  had  been  left  in  the  neighbourhood  under  the  command 
of  some  nobles.  As  they  rode  up  to  the  place,  they  saw  the 
corpse  of  their  king  lying  before  the  closed  gates.  The  prince 
began  to  treat  with  them  for  the  crown,  and  made  them  the 
most  advantageous  öfters  to  gain  their  favour.  But  they  were 
inflexible,  and  declared,  that  since  their  beloved  king  was  slain, 
they  would  neither  now  nor  at  any  time  follow  his  murderer. 
A  summons  to  their  relations  within  the  castle  to  return  home 
and  leave  the  cause  of  the  rebel,  was  met  with  the  answer 
that  their  own  people  tlie  day  before  had  refused  a  similar 
proposal.  Then  beneath  the  castle  walls  there  once  more 
ensued  a  desperate  conflict.  At  length  the  adherents  of  the 
murdered  king  forced  an  entrance,  and  slew  all  wliom  they 
found  within,  eighty-four  in  number,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  who  was  the  godson  of  the  prince^. 

By  election,  the  crown  now  devolved  on  Bertric,  who 
oelonged  to  another  branch  of  the  royal  race,  passing  over 
those  who  had  better-founded  claims  to  the  sovereignty. 
j!"'or  example,  there  was  in  existence  a  great  grandson  of 
j.ngild,  King  Ina's  brother,  whose  name  was  Elmuud,  and 
who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  we  may 
suppose,  by  force  of  a  similar  enterprise  to  that  by  which 

•  I  take  this  relation  from  the  somewhat  confused  account  given  in  the  Chron. 
Sax.,  which  is  erroneously  placed  under  the  year  755  instead  of  783,  and  which 
Thorpe,  Flor.  Wigorn.  i.  61,  n.  5,  considers  as  a  modern  interpolation.  It  is 
without  doubt  a  fragment  of  an  old  song,  wliose  antique  form  may  be  occasionally 
recognised  by  the  traces  of  alHteration,  and  in  the  conversation  of  the  two  bands  ol 
Warriors  which  is  o  •>  lied  on  in  the  first  person ;  Florent.  i.  60 ;  Wilh.  Malmesb.  i 
42 ;  and  Henric.  Iluntingd.  iv.  731,  must  however  be  compared  with  Lappenberg 
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Csedw  alia  had  formerly  attained  "VVessex.  Elmund's  son  Eg- 
bert, a  daring  and  ambitious  young  man,  remembered  bis  old 
rights  to  the  crown  of  his  hereditary  lands  ;  the  new  nder  could 
only  maintain  his  power  by  forcing  the  pretender  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  and  even  the  island ;  and  Egbert  did  not  venture, 
during  Bertric's  life,  to  make  any  attempt  in  favour  of  his 
claims.  Meanwhile,  the  "West  Saxons  had  not  been  deceived 
in  their  choice  of  a  sovereign  ;  for  the  reign  of  Bertric,  unlike 
that  of  either  of  his  predecessors,  was  throughout  peaceful 
and  prosperous.  It  is  true,  however,  that  at  this  time, 
harbingers  of  evil  days  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire — 
the  first  three  ships  of  the  pirate  Northmen,  who,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  were  destined  to  overwhelm  the  whole 
fertile  island ;  but  they  committed  then  no  furtlier  outrage 
than  some  robberies,  and  the  murder  of  the  chief  officer  of 
the  king  and  his  people,  who  had  gone  to  meet  them  from 
Dorchester,  in  order  to  oppose  their  landing  unless  the 
customar}'  toll  was  paid^. 

There  now  existed  a  lasting  peace  with  Mercia ;  for,  im- 
mediately after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Bertric  had 
married  ISadburga,  the  daughter  of  the  great  King  Offa.  The 
sword  and  spear  now  had  a  long  resting  time,  and  the  hands 
which  had  wielded  them  found  more  useful  occupation  in  hold- 
ing the  plough.  But  in  his  wife,  the  king  nourished  a  viper  in 
his  bosom.  She  came  from  a  mother  who  had  once  plunged  a 
dagger  into  the  heart  of  her  own  son-in-law ;  and  imagining 
that  iier  influence  over  her  husband — which  she  well  knew 
how  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  her  native  land — was  de- 
creasing, she  did  not  hesitate  to  mix  poison  in  the  drink  of 
the  Ealderman  TVarr,  a  young  and  talented  favourite  of  the 
king.  But  Bertric  also  drank  of  the  cup,  and  died  a  victim 
to  the  crime  of  his  wife^.  Eadburga  fled,  laden  with  treasures ; 
and  after  a  long  and  restless  life,  met  a  miserable  and 
ignominious  end  in  Italy^. 

'  Chron.  Sax.  A.  787 ;  Ethelwerd  Chron.  iii.  prooem.  p.  509 ;  Florent.  i.  62. 

*  Not  before  801.  According  to  the  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  180,  all  this  happened  in  the 
year  802. 

*  Asser,  Gesta  Alfredi,  p.  471.  As  was  remarked,  p.  9,  Asser  relates  the 
nistory  and  fate  of  this  unfortnnate  queen  from  the  information  received  from  hi« 
royal  friend.  Florent.  Wieorn.  L  76,  and  Simeon  Danelaa.  Chro|i.a»<6Ä},'«8D/ 
frim  Asser.  ^j^"^^^  W/\ 
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Bertric  en".ed  liia  life  exactly  at  the  time  when  Charle- 
magne set  off  for  Rome  to  claim  the  imperial  crown  from 
the  hands  of  the  Pope.  During  his  absence,  Egbert,  who 
had  passed  his  thirteen^  years  of  exile  in  the  Frankish 
camp,  complied  with  the  summons  of  his  adherents,  and 
resolved  to  return  home  with  all  speed,  to  take  possession  of 
that  throne  which  in  future  no  one  dared  dispute  with  him. 
His  long  residence  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Charlemagne  had  not  been  without  the  most  decided  and 
lasting  influence  on  the  development  of  his  own  personal 
character,  and  on  the  history  of  his  government.  There  had 
for  a  long  time  existed  an  extensive  commerce  between  the 
Franks  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  the  two  nations  not  only 
exchanged  their  productions  in  a  trading  intercourse,  they 
had  also  many  political  relations  of  a  friendly  nature,  and 
were  bound  together  by  common  spiritual  interest.  Both 
fought  against  the  same  enemy  :  for  tlie  continental  Celts 
maintained  unbroken  their  ancient  connexion  with  those  of 
the  Island  of  Britain;  and  it  also  seemed  probable  that 
the  Christian  Germanic  tribes,  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel, 
would  be  threatened  by  the  dangerous  foe  which  now  first 
began  to  appear  on  the  seas.  Tlie  requirements  of  the 
Church  and  her  ministers  also  induced  Charlemagne,  as  they 
had  done  his  forefathers,  to  remain  in  a  close  alliance  with 
the  learned  and  zealous  islanders,  and  not  to  allow  the  ties 
of  friendship  which  bound  him  to  the  different  courts  of 
Mercia  and  Northumberland  to  be  loosened.  The  Franks 
always  bore  in  mind  what  they  and  their  mighty  state  owed 
to  a  Bonifacius  ;  after  him,  they  had  seen  what  had  been 
effected  by  Willehad ;  and  now  they  followed  their  teacher 
Alcuin,  full  of  astonishment  at  the  extent  of  his  learning. 
When  Charlemagne,  animated  by  a  feeling  of  gratitude, 
willingly  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  fugitive  prince,  the  latter 
was  also  indebted  to  him  for  much  instruction  and  many 
benefits.  The  rough,  honest  Saxon  not  only  learnt  from  the 
more  refined  Frank  a  greater  dexterity  in  the  use  of  arms, 
and  a  more  polished  demeanour,  but  he  marked  attentively 

•  The  No.  III.  instead  of  XIII.  is  a  clerical  error  of  the  Chron.  Sax.  a.  836, 
which  has  been  adopted  also  by  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  69 ;  and  Henric.  HunI  ingdon. 
IT.  733.  According  to  these  authorities,  it  was  Offa  who  persuaded  hia  son-in« 
law,  on  his  accession,  to  take  this  measure  against  Egbert. 
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wliat  «raa  passing  before  his  eyes ;  be  saw  bow,  in  a  skilful 
band,  the  reins  of  government  might  be  made  to  unite  and 
bold  in  a  straight  course  the  numerous  Teutonic  races,  be- 
tween whom,  originally,  no  political  connexion  subsisted  ;  be 
learnt  the  means  by  which  the  most  obstinate  enemy  was  in- 
spired with  terror  and  dismay,  even  at  the  furthest  extremi- 
ties of  the  kingdom ;  and  he  could  not  but  have  admired  the 
care  and  ability  by  which  the  greatest  ruler  of  his  nation 
endeavoured  to  maintain  order  and  lasting  peace. 

Egbert  did  not  neglect  to  profit  by  these  excellent  and 
important  lessons.  From  the  moment  when  he  set  foot  on 
his  native  land  as  its  king,  tlie  idea  was  uppermost  in  bis 
mind  of  forming  one  entire  kingdom  which  might  be  able 
to  keep  its  enemies  in  check,  and  effect  much  internal 
good,  out  of  the  numerous  small  states,  which,  in  their 
present  state  of  isolation,  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  main- 
taining their  existence.  Directly  on  his  arrival,  however, 
his  northern  neighbours  endeavoured  to  place  difficulties  in 
his  path  ;  a  band  of  Mercian  H^viccas  passed  over  the  boun- 
dary river,  the  Isis,  but  this  attack  was  defeated  by  a  brave 
troop  of  Wiltshire  men,  and  a  treaty  was  provisionaDy  con- 
cluded with  King  Cenwulf  of  Mercia^.  No  opposition  was 
raised  to  Egbert's  accession,  and  thus,  after  many  unquiet 
reigns,  during  which  one  descendant  of  Cerdic  strove 
against  another,  the  sceptre  at  last  devolved  on  the  true  heir, 
who  was  able  to  ensure  its  succession  to  his  own  famuy. 
That  he  closely  followed  the  example  of  the  emperor,  and  was 
anxious  to  bring  into  operation  those  plans  which  he  had 
already  matured  abroad,  is  clearly  evident  from  the  fact, 
which,  however,  rests  on  somewhat  modem  authority,  that 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  bestow  the  name 
of  England  upon  his  kingdom  and  those  provinces  over 
which  his  influence  extended,  at  a  Witenagemote  held  at 
AVinchester. 

Assuming  that  this  account,  in  its  present  form,  is  merely 
a  confused  fabrication  of  the  following  centurj-,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  contains  a  germ  of  truth.  The  Chronicles  agree 
unanimously  in  calling  this  king  the  last  of  the  eight  ac- 
knowledged Bretwaldas.     When  the  connexion  of  dj5erent 

•  Lappenberg,  p.  271. 
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»takes  under  one  inefficient  power  ceased,  this  title  also  be» 
eame  extinct,  and  Egbert  substituted  for  it  something  far 
Biore  definite.  Without  doubt,  the  new  name  of  Anglia  was 
bestowed  on  the  kingdom,  and  that  of  King  of  England  on 
the  sovereign,  during  his  reign,  and  by  his  express  direc- 
tions. Altliough  the  Saxons  constituted  the  chief  strength 
of  tlie  kingdom,  we  cannot  wonder  that  its  name  should  have 
been  founded  on  that  of  the  Angles  ;  for  the  Anglian  colo- 
nists had  always  been  the  most  numerous,  and  among  them 
the  Church  had  first  taken  a  decided  form,  and  unfolded 
its  blessings.  Gregory  the  Great  had  already  met  with 
Angles  in  the  slave-market  at  Rome ;  but  he  sent  his  apostle 
equally  to  them  and  the  Saxons.  Abroad,  the  name  had 
always  borne  the  most  honourable  sound ;  and  at  home 
there  were  sufficient  reasons  why  the  Saxon  conquerors 
should  readily  adopt  it^. 

We  perceive,  by  Egbert's  own  actions,  in  what  manner  he 
conducted  his  state  to  the  desired  goal.  In  the  first  place  he 
never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  task  which  had  descended 
to  him  from  his  heathen  and  Christian  ancestors,  that  of  ex- 
tending the  Germanic  rule  in  the  West,  and  of  taking  more  and 
more  land  and  influence  from  the  Britons,  who  now  again  began 
to  stir  themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  About  the  yeai 
809,  we  find  him  completely  victorious  in  campaigns  in  Corn- 
wall, as  well  as  in  Wales.  He  chastised  the  Northern  Britons 
with  fire  and  sword ;  from  those  in  the  South  he  levied  tribute, 
as  a  mark  of  their  dependence  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Devon- 
shire and  the  extreme  south-west  point  of  England  became 
still  more  firmly  bound  to  his  dominion^.  According  to  one 
account,  the  Saxons  at  this  time  also  took  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Powis^. 

His  position,  however,  with  regard  to  the  other  neighbour- 
ing German  states  was  of  infinitely  greater  importance  to 
the  success  of  his  plans.  The  power  of  Mercia  was  still  not 
tobe  despised,  although,  soon  after  Offii's  death,  disputes  had 
arisen  respecting  the  succession,  which  in  no  small  degree 
contributed  to  the  impending  downfal  of  this  kingdom.    Eg. 

>  Lappenberg,  p.  272 ;  Translation,  ii.  3. 

«  Chron.  Sax.  a.  813,  823 ;  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  64,  65 ;  Ethelwerd  Chron.  ia. 
»I« ;  Caradoc,  p.  25,  26. 
•  Brnt  J  TywjsogioD,  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  p.  844 ;  Annale*  Cambr.  ib.  p.  885. 
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l^rt  had  already  reigned  more  than  twenty  years  over  the 
West  Saxons,  when  he  became  entangled  in  a  war  with 
Bemwulf,  who  at  that  time  aspired  to  the  throne  of  Mercia. 
A  king  of  the  East  Angles  appealed  for  protection  to  the 
mighty  Saxon  monarch,  and  thereupon,  according  to  their  old 
custom,  the  Mercians  made  a  wild  incursion  deep  into  the 
heart  of  the  West  Saxon  territorv,  and  were  defeated  with 
fearful  loss  at  EUandune  (Wilton)  in  the  year  832i.  The 
consequence  of  this  battle  was,  that  the  influence  which 
Mercia  had  exercised  over  the  small  southern  states  of  the 
island,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  was  now  entirely 
destroyed.  We  may  remember,  that  Ceedwalla  once  endea- 
voured to  establish  the  supremacy  of  West  over  South 
Saxony,  that  Ina  had  done  the  same  with  regard  to  Kent,  and 
that  the  successors  of  his  brother  had  even  enjoyed  the  title 
of  king  in  that  country ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  cruel  King 
Sigebert,  and  his  nearest  relations,  seem,  by  the  similarity  of 
their  names,  to  have  been  connected  with  the  East  Anglian 
raonarchs.  Moreover,  Baldred,  wlio  was  under  the  influence 
of  Mercia,  assumed  the  royal  title  in  Kent  after  the  ancient 
kingly  line  of  the  jEscingen  had  become  extinct,  and  whilst 
the  successor  of  Ingild  sat  on  the  West  Saxon  throne.  After 
the  subjugation  of  Mercia,  Egbert  sent  his  son  Ethelwulf,  ac- 
companied by  Bishop  Ealstan  of  Sherborne,  and  the  Ealder- 
man  Wulfherd  on  an  expedition  against  Kent.  Baldred  fled 
immediately  across  the  Thames  into  the  north,  and  never 
again  beheld  his  country  or  his  throne.  Sussex,  Kent,  and 
Essex,  as  well  as  Suthrige  (Surrey),  now  entirely  lost  their 
independence ;  the  several  members  of  their  royal  families 
were  either  destroyed  or  degenerated,  the  small  states  felt 
their  own  powerless  condition,  and  from  this  time  we  find 
them  aU  united  to  the  West  Saxon  crown,  so  that  one  or 
more  of  them  might  at  any  time  be  transferred  to  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  as  a  feudal  possession.    But  within  their  several 

'  Chron.  Sax.  a.  823.  Henric  Huntmgd.  iv.  733,  says :  "  Ellendnne  rivng 
cruore  rubnit,  ruina  restitit,  foetore  tabuit."  Kobert  de  Brunne  also  says,  in  lot 
Bliyming  Chronicle: 

Ellendonne,  Ellendoune,  pi  lond  is  fülle  rede 
Of  pe  blode  of  Bernewolf  per  he  toke  his  dede. 
King  Bernwnlf  died  two  years  later. 
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limits,  laws  and  customs  continued  for  a  long  period  widely 
different. 

In  the  year  825,  Bernwulf  lost  the  battle  and  hi»  life  in  an 
engagement  with  the  East  Anglians.  His  successor,  Wiglaf, 
after  being  defeated  by  Egbert,  had  much  difficulty,  first  in 
concealing  himself  from  his  wrath  and  revenge,  and  then  in 
becoming  reinstated  in  his  position  as  an  independent  sove- 
reign. Egbert  compelled  the  East  Angles  to  recognise  his 
authority,  and  then  penetrated  with  an  army  into  the  dis- 
tricts beyond  the  Humber  ;  whilst  his  troops  in  the  west,  after 
conquering  the  ancient  Mona,  bestowed  on  it  the  German 
name  of  Anglesey^. 

These  submissions  all  took  place  in  the  course  of  a  few 
veal's,  although  the  results  of  the  conflicts  of  some  centuries 
had  contributed  towards  them ;  and  thus,  at  length,  over  the 
numerous  petty  states,  a  new  sovereignty  became  established 
— more  efficient  and  powerful  than  the  old  fictitious  dignity 
of  Bretwalda.  Egbert's  supremacy  prepared  the  way  for  a 
far  more  extended  union  and  centralisation  in  future  times. 
This  prince  is  generally  pointed  out  and  extolled  as  the 
destroyer  of  the  Heptarchy,  but  incorrectly,  for  he  annexed 
to  his  crown  more  than  seven  small  kingdoms,  and  some 
of  these  also  included  many  principalities ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Mercia  and  Northumbria  retained,  for  some  time,  a 
separate  monarchy,  although  the  latter  Mas  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Northmen,  and  the  former  was  dependent  on 
Wessex.  But  Egbert  effectually  prevented  any  other  prince 
from  attempting  to  rival  him  in  his  exalted  position.  Tlie 
kingdom  of  Wessex  now  commanded  the  resjject  of  all  the 
remaining  provinces  by  its  geographical  situation  and  extent ; 
it  embraced  a  number  of  districts  lying  contiguous  to  each 
other,  inclosed  by  an  unbroken  boundary  which  extended 
southward  from  the  Thames  to  the  sea,  and  besides  the 
ancient  provinces,  the  counties  of  Hants  with  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Dorset,  Wilts,  Somerset,  Berks,  and  the  southern  half 
of  Oxfordshire,  now  included  Devonshire,  which  was  in- 
habited by  a  mixed  population,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
Gloucestershire.  The  small  isolated  principalities  of  the 
North  and  South  Britons  in  Wales  and  Cornwall  next  be- 

Lappeuberg,  p.  276. 
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emne  subject  to  Wessex,  as  well  as  the  German  states  of 
Sussex,  Kent,  and  Esaei.  The  inland  Mercia,  which  hud 
always  endeavoured  to  gain  an  outlet  by  conquests  in  a 
south-east  direction,  and  whose  boundaries  had  latterly  ex- 
tended along  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  to  its  mouth, 
was,  in  consequence  of  its  situation  and  hitherto  important 
position,  in  a  less  subordinate  condition;  and  the  Anglian 
states  on  the  east  coast  were  still  less  subdued. 

Egbert,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  uniting  all  these  separate 
districts  by  the  ties  of  a  common  interest ;  and  by  that  close 
union,  after  indescribable  diflBculty,  he  first  enabled  the  whole 
German  population  to  make  a  stand  against  the  hordes  of 
northern  invaders. 

And  these  scourges  of  nations  did  not  delay  their  ap- 
proach. The  crews  of  those  three  pioneering  vessels  who 
had  once  landed  near  Dorchester,  gave  the  first  intelligence  to 
tlieir  comrades  at  home  respecting  that  glorious  island  where 
agriculture  and  commerce  were  in  the  first  blush  of  pros- 
perity. Even  during  the  life  of  Egbert  the  Northmen  paid  . 
many  visits  to  his  coasts.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  the 
historical  reasons  which  induced  this  wild  piratical  race,  after- 
wards so  richly  endowed,  to  leave  their  poor  and  desolate 
home,  and  trust  themselves  in  bands  to  the  waves  in  search 
of  plunder  on  more  highly-favoured  shores,  and  when  their 
destiny  willed,  or  good  fortune  was  propitious,  to  establish 
settlements.  It  may  also  be  remembered  that,  probably  for  a 
long  time  past,  the  Scandinavians  had  established  themselves 
firmly  in  the  small  islands  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  in  Scot- 
land itself,  and  in  Ireland;  but  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century,  important  events  in  the  north  drove 
large  masses  of  people  from  their  ancient  fatherland ;  and  it 
is  evident,  that  those  who  now  began  to  disturb  the  whole  of 
Europe,  were  Danes  from  the  Scandinavian  continent  and 
islands.  These  events  were  undoubtedly  similar  to  those 
which  once  compelled  the  Germans  to  become  a  wandering 
people.  The  voyages  of  the  bold  Yikings  were  in  reality  only 
a  continuation  of  these  expeditions,  and  in  this  case  were 
not  directed  from  the  interior  of  the  mainland  towards  the 
sea-shore,  but  were  prosecuted  by  the  heathen  Northmen  on 
their  own  element,  and  had  for  their  object  the  attainmen 
of  a  line  of  coast.     They  succeeded  the  most  easily  where 
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the  Germans  had  settled  before  them,  for  instance,  on  the 
east  coast  of  England  and  in  Neustria ;  they  even  extended 
their  march  to  the  south  of  Spain^,  and  far  along  the  Medi- 
terranean shore.  These  latest  national  wanderings  were, 
indeed,  calculated  to  bind  firmly  together  the  most  extreme 
points  of  the  world,  and  must  have  been  equally  felt  by  the 
Sclavonians  in  the  north-east,  and  by  the  Eastern  Emperors. 
But  to  return  to  England.  The  Danes  landed,  in  the 
h  year  831,  on  the  Island  of  Sheppey.  In  the  following  year, 
they  appeared  with  five-aud-thirty  ships  ofi"  Charmouth,  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  took  King  Egbert  by  surprise — and  in  spite 
of  his  commanding  his  people  in  person,  they  recoiled  before 
the  enemy.  He  immediately  assembled  his  nobles  in  London, 
and  deliberated  with  them  on  the  means  of  defence ;  thus, 
when  the  Danes  again  returned  in  835,  they  found  the  king 
and  his  people  better  prepared,  and  at  Hengeston^  especially, 
they  were  completely  defeated  and  put  to  flight.  This  fleet, 
as  well  as  most  of  those  who  attacked  the  south  of  England, 
probably  came  from  Ireland,  and  was  in  league  with  the 
Britons  in  Wales;  for  it  is  recorded  as  Egbert's  last  act, 
that  he  inflicted  severe  punishment  on,  and  threatened 
with  utter  extermination  in  his  dominions,  the  Welsh  who 
had  formed  similar  alliances  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Carlo- 
vingians,  and  who  had  afforded  assistance  to  the  sea-robbers. 
This  prince  had,  indeed,  accomplished  great  deeds,  when  his 
career  was  arrested  by  death,  in  the  year  838^ ;  yet  he  could 
not  bequeath  the  kingdom  to  his  son  without  deep  anxiety, 
caused  by  the  approach  of  the  new  enemy. 

This  son  Ethelwulf  was,  as  our  most  authentic  records 
assert,  the  only  heir  of  Egbert,  by  his  consort  Redburgha*. 
His  character  and  disposition  were  but  too  well  calculated  to 

'  In  the  year  843,  fifty-four  of  their  ships  appeared  before  Lisbon,  and  from 
thence  coasted  along  the  shore  farther  towards  the  south,  and  went  up  the 
Guadalquiver  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Seville.  Conde  Historia  de  la  dominacion 
de  lo6  Arabes  en  Espafia  Madr.  1820,  i.  283,  from  Arabian  sources. 

2  Chron.  Sax.  Flor.  Wig.  i.  69 ;  Lappenb.  p.  279,  287. 

3  He  did  not  die  in  836,  as  Lappenberg  asserts  on  the  authority  of  Chron.  Sax. 
A.  836,  for  a  document  of  his,  dated  838,  indict,  i.  is  preserved  in  Kemble's  Cod. 
Diplom,  n.  239;  and  n.  240,  in  which  Ethelwulf  ratifies  a  donation  of  his  father, 
dated  a.  839,  indict,  ii.  runs  thus:  "  Primo  videlicet  anno  regni  ^^elunlfi  regig 
post  obitum  patris  sui."  Vide  also  Hardy  on  William  of  Malmesbary,  iL     107» 

*  Caradoc  ed.  Wyuc,  p.  27. 
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BtTengthen  his  father's  forebodings ;  for  unwarlike  as  he  had 
been  ft-om  his  youth,  he  early  showed  an  inclination  to  re- 
eign  himself  to  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  If  Egbert  pro- 
posed to  himself  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  as  a  model, 
and,  in  reality,  attained  it  in  many  instances,  his  son 
imitated  Lewis  the  Pious,  who,  by  his  subjection  to  the 
Church,  let  the  power  escape  out  of  his  hands,  and  nourished 
evil  discord  in  his  own  house.  We  shall  have  another  oppor- 
tunity of  piirsuing  this  parallel.  Devoted  also  to  peace  and 
its  calm  enjoyments,  Ethelwulf  found,  in  the  protection  of 
the  Church,  a  refuge  and  a  consolation  under  all  the  cares 
and  struggles  which  were  not  wanting  during  a  great  part  of 
his  reign.  To  the  gratitude  of  the  clergy  for  so  many  marks 
of  favour  and  rich  donations,  we  may,  with  probability,  attri- 
bute the  singular  account  given  us  by  some  historians,  that 
Ethelwulf  had  been  originally  destined  for  the  Church,  and, 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  had  been  already  invested 
with  her  highest  dignities,  from  which  he  had  received  a 
dispensation  from  the  Pope,  on  account  of  the  succession. 

This  sounds  very  strange  and  improbable.  It  seems, 
however,  to  agree  with  the  contradictory  notices,  accord- 
ing to  which  Athelsi:an,  the  King  of  Kent,  is  sometimes 
called  Ethelwulf's  son,  and  sometimes  his  brother.  If 
Athelstan  were  indeed  a  son  of  Egbert,  of  which  we  have 
not  one  certain  proof,  nothing  would  have  prevented  the 
eldest  son  from  following  the  bent  of  his  own  inclination,  and 
avoiding  the  burden  of  governing,  by  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  Ethelwulf  sent  by 
his  father,  in  the  year  8i4,  into  Kent  to  take  possession 
there,  and  to  rule  and  reign  over  it,  invested  with  the  roya^ 
title.  In  none  of  the  documents  that  we  possess  do  we  find 
the  slightest  trace  of  his  sacred  office  ;  we  rather  learn  from 
them  that  he  was  King  of  Kent  from  828  to  830,  and 
witliout  doubt  remained  so  until  his  father's  deatV,  Neither 
do  we  find  Athelstan  mentioned  during  Egbert's  lifetime, 
either  in  historical  records  or  in  state  documents.  But 
after  Ethelwulf's  accession  to  the  throne,  both  point  him  out 
as  ruler  of  Kent.     According  to  the  Saxon  Tear-books,  his 

'  Kemble  Cod.  Diplom,  n.  223,  pro  remedio  animae  meae  et  filii  nostri  Aethel- 
nulfi  quern  regem  constituimus  in  Cantia,  a.  828,  ind.  vL  n.  224,  also  signed 
•  Aethelwolf  Rex  Cantuariorum,"  a.  830,  isd.  TÜL 
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father  gave  up  to  liim  that  kingdom,  and  the  possessions  be« 
longing  to  it,  wliich,  since  their  conquest,  had  always  fallen 
to  the  oldest  son  of  the  king,  or  to  the  successor  to  the 
"West  Saxor  throne ;  and  the  documents  are  always  signed — 
"  Athelstai:  Kex^."  Ethelwulf,  too,  as  crown-prince,  had 
already  been  married,  and  could  not,  for  this  reason,  have 
been  either  priest  or  bishop  ;  and  if  he  commanded  an  army 
in  the  four-and-tweutieth  year  of  his  father's  reign,  his  eldest 
son  might  very  Avell  be  grown  up  in  838.  But  it  is  very 
probable  that  this  son,  who  was  so  much  older  than  all  the 
rest  of  his  children  when  Egbert  died,  was  by  another 
mother^,  and  not  by  the  Queen  Osburgha.  In  this  case, 
Ethelwulf  must  liave  been  married  three  times,  instead  of 
twice,  in  the  course  of  his  life.  After  what  has  been  now 
advanced,  no  one  will  hesitate  in  rejecting,  as  incorrect,  both 
the  assertion  that  Ethel wnilf  had  entered  the- priesthood,  and 
that  Athelstan  was  his  brother  instead  of  being  his  son. 
And  our  view  of  the  question  is  corroborated  not  a  little  by 
the  fact,  that  both  assertions  are  indifferently  maintained  by 
the  same  authorities^. 

»  Chron.  Sax.  A.  836 ;  Kemble  Cod.  Diplom,  n.  241,  252,  254,  259,  264.  Nos. 
256  and  1047  occurs  this :  "  Aetheluulfo  rege  presente  atque  Aetlielstano  filio  ejus," 

*  Roger  de  Wendover  Floras  Historian  i.  279,  ed.  Coxe,  and  Mattli.  Westmonast. 
A.  837,  say  of  Athelstan:  "Non  de  matrimonio  natum;"  but  these  authorities 
stand  alone,  and  are  too  modern. 

»  Henric.  Huntingd.  lib.  iii.  p.  734,  v.  p.  737,  is  by  far  the  most  ancient ;  he 
makes  Ethelwulf,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Athelstan,  Egbert's  son.  Chron 
Mailros.  ap.  Fell,  i.  p.  142,  Roger  de  Hoveden  Vei  Savile,  p.  412,  413,  follows  his 
authority.  The  old  Rhyming  Chronicler  of  the  twelfth  century,  Geoflfrei  Gaimar, 
in  his  "  L'Estorie  des  Engles,"  v.  2482  (in  Mun.  Hist.  Brit.),  also  writes  thus: 
"  Adelstan  estait  al  rei  frere 
Li  uns  estait  frere  Edelwolf." 
Joh.  Brompton,  according  to  Twysden,  X.  Scriptt.  p.  802,  calls  Ethelwulf  "  Epis- 
copus  Wintoniensis,"  but  also  makes  Athelstan  his  youngest  son,  who  died  in  his 
earliest  youth !  Wilh.  Malmesb.  De  Gestis  Pontif.  ii.  242,  ed.  Savile,  asserts  that 
Ethelwulf  had  taken  priest's  orders,  and  that  the  I^ope,  whose  name  truly  is  not 
given,  absolved  him  from  them ;  yet  in  the  work  De  Geslis  Reg.  Angl.  ii.  §  108, 
Athelstan  is  called  his  son.  One  of  the  most  modern  copies  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
MS.  Cotton.  Domit.  A.  viii.  styles  Athelstan  "his  (Egbert's)  oder  sunu;"  but  it 
has  been  mentioned  in  our  introduction  of  how  little  importance  this  copy  must  be 
considered.  Lappenberg,  p.  292,  seems  somewhat  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
Ethelwulf  took  priest's  orders;  in  the  translation,  ii.  p.  23,  both  accounts  have 
doubts  thrDwn  upon  them  It  is  very  amusing,  and  characteristic  of  the  manner 
«f  writing  history  in  the  middle  ages,  to  and  the  various  titles  which  the  latei 
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Let  us  now  return  from  this  digression  to  the  history  of 
Ethelwulf.  From  his  youth,  he  always  seems  to  have  had 
two  especial  counsellors  at  his  side,  hy  whom  the  weak  prince 
allowed  himself  to  be  alternately  guided.  One  of  these, 
Bishop  Ealstan  of  Sherborne,  was  a  man  after  Egbert's 
own  heart ;  he  was  distinguished  by  a  peculiarity  which  was 
rare  among  the  higher  Anglo-Saxon  clergy,  and  which,  when 
it  appeared,  was  censured,  but  for  which  the  Norman  eccle- 
siastics had  been  always  noted ;  and  this  peculiarity  consisted 
in  preferring  the  sword  to  the  pastoral  stafi",  and  in  finding 
his  greatest  pleasure  in  military  employments.  We  have 
seen  how  he  accompanied  his  prince  to  the  field ;  he  was 
in  fact  a  warrior  and  a  statesman.  The  other  counsellor  of 
the  king,  the  learned  Swithin,  had  been  his  earliest  instructor, 
and  itwas  he  who  chiefly  strengthened  Ethelwulf's  predilection 
for  the  Church,  and  sought  to  turn  his  weakness  to  advantage^. 
Whilst  Ealstan' s  activity  shone  forth  conspicuously  during 
the  earlier  years  of  the  king's  reign,  in  warding  off  his  dan- 
gerous enemies,  the  influence  of  Swithin  was  paramount  in 
times  of  peace,  when  the  Church  raised  her  head  higher  than 
ever ;  and  whilst  the  memory  of  the  former  was  never  re- 
membered with  sufficient  gratitude,  the  name  of  the  latter 
was  ere  long  enrolled  among  the  saints  in  the  calendar. 

War-cries  and  preparations  against  the  vile  robber-hordes 
were  resounding  through  the  land  at  King  Egbert's  death. 
At  Southampton,  the  Ealderman  Wulfherd  repulsed  the 
crews  of  four-and-twenty  ships  in  one  day ;  but  on  the 
Island  of  Portland,  the  Danes,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  re- 
mained masters  of  the  field.  In  the  next  year,  they  attacked 
the  country  of  the  East  Angles  and  Kent ;  and  committed 
great  slaughter  in  London,  Canterbury,  and  Eochester.  Not 
long  afterwards.  King  Ethelwulf  in  person  took  the  command 
of  his  army ;  but  at  Charmouth  he  was  obliged,  as  his  father 
had  been  before  him,  to  leave  the  field  to  the  crews  of  five- 
and-thirty  ships^.     The  evil  with  which  the  land  was  plagued 

Chronicles  give  to  Ethelwulf,  as  collected  by  Spelman,  Vita  Aelfredi,  p.  2,  n. ;  he  is 
called :  "  monachns,  diaconus,  presbyter,  episcopus  Wintoniensis,  electns,  oder  con- 
secratns."    The  Rhyming  Chronicler,  Harding,  even  makes  him  a  cardinal ! 

»  Gotselim  Vita  Swithuni  in  Acta  Sanct.  Juli.  1,  p.  327 ;  WiJh.  Malmesb.  Dl 
Gestis  Pontif.  ii.  242. 

>  Chrou.  Sax.  under  the  years  837  to  84L 
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took  a  more  and  more  menacing  aspect.  On  all  the  coasts 
of  the  island  where  the  G-ermans  were  settled,  terror  became 
general :  soon  the  wild  navigators  appeared  to  the  north  of 
the  Humber,  where  their  presence  was  especially  favoured 
on  account  of  the  existing  disputes  respecting  the  royal  suc- 
cession. 

The  first  complete  victory  over  the  enemy  occurred  in 
"Wessex,  in  the  year  845,  when  the  Ealdermen  Eanwulf  and 
Osric,  with  their  vassals  from  Somerset  and  Dorset,  in  con- 
junction with  the  brave  Ealstan,  defeated  the  Danes  at  the 
mouth  of  the  little  river  Parrot,  In  the  year  851,  Ealder- 
man  Ceorl  gained  a  second  great  victory  at  Wicgambeorg 
(Wembury),  in  Devonshire  ;  whilst  King  Athelstan  of  Kent, 
whose  country  was  particularly  exposed  to  devastation,  and 
his  Ealderman  Elchere,  made  the  first  attempt  to  engage  the 
bold  invaders  on  their  own  element.  The  first  fortunate  sea- 
fight  took  place  at  Sandwich — the  Saxons  captured  eight 
ships,  and  repulsed  the  remainder  with  great  loss  of  life^. 
Yet  all  these  successes  did  not  prevent  other  hordes,  whose 
number  seemed  inexhaustible,  from  landing  on  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  in  the  following  winter,  nor  a  formidable  fleet  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  sail  from  appearing  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  during  the  spring.  The  warriors  from  these  ships 
immediately  dispersed  themselves  over  the  adjacent  shores, 
burning  and  plundering ;  they  followed  the  course  of  the  river, 
and  advanced  towards  the  north,  where  King  Berthwulf  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand  against  them.  But  when 
the  multitude  were  returning,  laden  with  plunder,  through 
Surrey,  to  their  ships,  King  Ethelwulf  and  his  son,  with  their 
followers,  attacked  them  at  Aclea,  and  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict gained  a  partial  ^dctory2,  Two  years  afterwards,  the  men 
of  Surrey  and  Kent,  under  their  Ealdermen  Huda  and  Eal- 

>  Chron,  Sax.  a.  845,  851 ;  Asser  Vita  iElfredi,  p.  469 ;  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  73. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  a.  851,  says:  "  And  paer  past  maeste  wael  geslogen,  pe  we  secgan 
hyrdon  oppysne  andwaerdan  daeg."  Can  thi.s  notice  be  contemporary  ?  It  sounds 
as  if  the  writer  knew  nothing  of  Alfred's  battles,  in  whose  reign  two  great  attacks 
were  made  by  the  Danes  on  the  country,  and  many  fearful  conflicts  occurred. 
Asser,  p.  469,  and  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  73,  copy  this,  Lappenberg,  p.  291,  trans- 
lation, ii.  22,  has  shown  us  from  the  Annals  of  Prudent.  Trecens.  A.  850,  ajk 
Pertz  Mon.  Germ.  SS.  i.  445,  that  this  great  fleet  was  a  part  c'  the  expeditk«  ot 
Börik,  a  nephew  of  the  Danish  Prince,  Harald  Klak. 
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here,  fought  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet ;  and  though  the  victory 
at  first  seemed  to  incline  towards  them,  vet,  arter  their  two 
generals  were  slain,  and  great  numbers  of  people  killed  and 
wounded  on  both  sides,  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
stubborn  foe.  The  latter  remained  all  the  winter  on  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey^,  but  made  scarcely  any  inroads  on  the  English 
coasts.  It  has  been  remarked  that  their  attacks  always  took 
place  by  fits  and  starts,  and  in  the  pauses  which  ensued,  they 
were  either  obliged  to  rest,  in  order  to  repair  their  losses,  or 
else  directed  their  attention  to  the  shores  of  the  continent. 
Ever  since  the  year  832,  in  which  Egbert  had  first  come  into 
collision  with  them,  they  had  for  twenty-three  years  filled  all 
his  kingdom  with  war  and  terror ;  and  during  the  next  eight 
years  there  was  peace. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Aclea,  Ethelwulf  acceded  to  the 
entreaties  of  Burhred,  who  had  shortly  before  become  King 
of  Mercia,  and  lent  him  aid  with  his  victorious  troops,  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Northern  AVelsh.  The  two  kings  pene- 
trated into  the  Isle  of  Mona,  and  forced  King  Koderic  Mawr 
to  acknowledge  their  supremacy^.  This  was  the  last  warlike 
deed  of  EthelwulTs  reign ;  the  rest  of  his  life  is  closely 
bound  up  with  that  of  his  illustrious  son,  and  therefore  be- 
longs to  the  following  section. 


II. 

Alfred's  youth,  from  849  to  866 — the  commencemext 

OF  KIXG  ETHELRED's  EEIGK. 

As  our  soiu-ces  of  information  either  relate  to  the  warlike 
expeditions  and  bloody  combats  of  each  succeeding  year,  or 
confine  themselves  to  dry  documentary  evidence,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  an  insight  into  the  internal  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  social  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  during 
these  early  centuries.  Still  more  difficult  is  it  successfully  to 
investigate  the  private  life  of  any  one  individual,  and  to 
distinguish  his  birth  and  position  from  among  the  rest  of  the 
people.  Only  a  name  here  and  there,  and  a  few  happily- 
established  facts,  serve,  in  such  researches  as  these,  as  beacon« 

»  Chron.  Sax.  A.  85S ;  Florent  Wigorn.  L  74 ;  Asser,  p.  470. 
«  Lappenberg,  293. 
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and  landmarks  to  light  the  weary  wanderer  through  the 
desert  and  the  darkness.  These  embarrassments  in  which  the 
historian  finds  himself,  and  which  border  so  closely  on  utter 
perplexity,  must  indeed  fill  him  with  sorrowful  and  despond- 
ing consciousness  of  his  own  weakness,  when  he  attempts  to 
write  of  England  as  she  was  in  those  days  when  her  first 
hero  and  deliverer  was  bom.  And  as  the  sailor  uses  each 
beacon  to  guide  his  vessel  on  a  prosperous  voyage  over  the 
pathless  ocean — but  when  driven  by  necessity,  steers  for  the 
nearest  haven  on  a  dangerous,  but  what  may  possibly  prove 
a  fortunate  course — so  hope  guides  the  author  in  his  under- 
taking ;  and  being  compelled  to  throw  himself  on  the  indul- 
gence of  his  readers,  he  yet  trusts  to  obtain  their  approval. 

"We  have  already  seen  that  Ethelwulf  was  little  equal  to 
the  difficult  task  oi  protecting  a  flourishing  country  from  the 
general  ruin  which  so  suddenly  threatened  it.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  first  attack  of  the  barbarians  was  passed,  without 
their  having  gained  any  firm  footing  among  the  German 
inhabitants  of  the  island ;  indeed,  a  great  part  of  the  native 
population  had  scarcely  learnt  to  know  them.  Besides,  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  skilled  in  the  Germanic  mode  of  warfare, 
on  which  their  very  existence  as  a  people  depended — at 
least  in  a  country  where  their  enemies  were  descended  from 
the  same  race  as  themselves.  Neither  were  leaders  wanting 
among  them,  who,  after  bravely  fighting  with  the  conquering 
barbarians,  would  either  leave  their  corpses  on  the  battle- 
5eld,  or  by  their  skill  and  courage  gain  a  brilliant  victory. 
We  see  how  Ethelwulf  even  roused  himself  to  do  battle  with 
all  those  oppressors  who  would  have  laid  a  fresh  yoke  upon 
Britain.  So  the  people  had  again  a  short  breathing-time ; 
the  peasant  once  more  could  follow  his  plough  unmolested  ; 
in  churches  and  cloisters  holy  men  might  sing  and  read  as 
before,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  instruct  the  people  in  their 
faith  and  in  all  kinds  of  useful  learning ;  although,  in  that 
century,  not  one  remained  of  all  the  great  masters  who  had 
taught  in  the  preceding  one,  and  intelligence  had  begun  to 
decline  considerably  even  before  the  invasion  of  the  Danes, 
Since  the  important  reign  of  Egbert,  the  old  partition-walla 
between  the  many  individual  states  and  forest  districts  had 
been  constantly  decaying ;  instead  of  a  number  of  petty 
princes,  there  was  now  one  who  ruled  all  the  rest ;  and  i.obleB, 
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freemen,  and  serfs,  in  ai  the  hitherto  separate  districts, 
formed  part  of  one  community.  They  had  all  contributed  to 
the  last  struggle  in  defence  of  their  country ;  and  between 
Angles  and  Saxons  became  apparent  their  common  bond  of 
union — that  of  descent  and  of  faith. 

The  king,  who  in  war  was  the  commander-in-chief,  in  time  /" 
of  peace  the  richest  and  most  powerful  landowner  in  the 
country,  lived  like  his  subjects,  a(;cording  to  the  old  customs  ; 
he  took  counsel  with  his  nobles  and  freemen  on  the  general 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  assured  himself  of  their  aid  in 
case  danger  threatened  from  without.  He  only  administered 
his  private  aifairs  according  to  his  own  judgment,  and  for  his 
own  advantage.  We  find  that  Ethelwulf,  out  of  the  number 
of  his  extensive  possessions,  was  accustomed  to  make  rich 
donations,  sometimes  to  a  faithful  follower  in  his  train  or 
some  valiant  and  victorious  general,  sometimes  to  chxirches 
and  cloisters  for  the  sake  of  his  own  salvation,  and  sometimes 
he  commanded  through  the  assembled  Witan  that  recently 
acquired  territories  should  be  absolved  from  the  customary 
taxes.  In  time  of  peace  he  took  great  pleasure  in  the  chase,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  as  chief  magistrate — the  only 
occupations  of  princes  in  those  days  as  of  the  other  owners 
of  the  soU.  The  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
for  the  well-being  of  Church  and  State,  and  of  his  own  pos- 
sessions, requiring  in  unquiet  times  his  presence  in  every  part 
of  his  domiuions,  he  led  principally  a  wandering  life  among 
all  the  inhabitants  of  his  kingdom.  An  ancestral  castle,  or  a 
capital  city,  where  he  might  feel  himself  surrounded  by  his 
family  and  court,  was  as  little  to  be  found  among  the  Saxons 
as  among  the  Franks  ;  and  the  travelling  court  was  received 
in  royal  dwellings  in  the  different  parts  of  Wessex,  and 
the  states  that  were  subject  to  it.  Accordingly,  we  find 
Ethelwulf,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  residing  in  a  Kentish 
mansion  on  the  river  Stour;  in  the  next  year  he  was  at 
Southampton,  occupied  probably  with  the  preparations  for  his 
first  expedition  against  the  Danes.  In  845,  he  was  again  in 
Kent,  at  a  place  called  Weg ;  two  years  afterwards,  at  the 
city  of  Canterbury ;  and  in  854,  at  Wilton^.     Together  with 

»  These  docnments  are  to  be  found  in  Kcmble,  n.  241,  246i  259,  2C0  272, 
wbcrt  the  abo?e-mentioDed  donations  are  ako  to  be  met  with. 
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the  seat  of  the  archbishop,  he  may  have  honoured  with  his 
presence  both  the  cathedrals  of  his  ancestral  domain,  whose 
bishops  were  his  first  ministers,  in  whose  precincts  were  the 
tombs  of  his  ancestors,  and  where  his  own  body  woidd  some 
time  or  other  find  repose  in  death. 

Wherever  he  went,  he  was  followed  by  his  family,  his  offi- 
cial attendants,  and  his  domestics.  His  eldest  son  Athelstan, 
the  child  of  his  youth,  ever  since  his  father's  accession  to  the 
throne,  had  governed  independently  in  Kent,  and  the  districts 
belonging  to  it.  Ealdermen  ruled  over  the  small  isolated 
Btates  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

We  must  next  occupy  ourselves  with  the  family  of  the 
king.  About  the  year  830,  soon  after  he  had  become  King 
of  Kent,  Ethelwulf  had  married  Osburgha,  the  daughter  of 
bis  cup-bearer  Oslac.  She  and  her  father  sprang  from  a 
highly-honoured  race ;  their  ancestors  were  Jutes,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  brothers  Stuf  and  Wightgar,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  Isle  of  Wight  as  a  fief  from  their  uncle  Cerdie. 
The  names  alone  of  father  and  daughter  betokened  their 
unbroken  German,  and,  according  to  the  then  general 
idea,  divine  descent.  Oslac  probably  held  possessions  in 
Kent,  on  some  of  the  old  Juten  lands  and  heritages.  The 
young  king  appointed  him  to  one  of  the  first  dignities  of 
nis  court,  that  of  cup-bearer.  Thus  he  married  Osburgha  at 
a  time  when  he  had  already  assumed  the  royal  dignity,  and 
it  is  therefore  certain  that  Athelstan,  who  so  soon  afterwards 
sprang  to  manhood,  could  not  have  been  her  son.  History 
has  preserved  to  us  but  little  information  concerning  this 
remarkable  woman,  and  her  ultimate  fate  is  unfortunately 
shrouded  in  a  veil  of  poetical  mystery.  Of  noble  lineage, 
she  was  noble  also  in  heart  and  spirit ;  of  extraordinary 
piety  1,  she  always  fulfilled  her  duty  to  her  children  in  the 
best  manner.  She  must,  in  fact,  have  been  the  ideal  of 
a  true  German  mother.  All  her  energies  were  devoted  to 
her  household ;  we  find  no  trace  of  her  having  taken  any  part 
in  public  aftairs ;  she  never  even  affixed  her  signature  to  any 
document,  which  queens  and  princesses  so  often  did  before, 
and  have  done  since  her  time.      According  to  Asser's  ac- 

*  Asser,  p.  469,  has  traced  her  descent,  and  calls  her  "  religiosfl  nimiuB 
fgemuia.  nobilis  ingenio,  nobilis  et  genere." 
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count,  in  consequence  of  the  fearful  catastrophe  of  Eadburgha, 
she  took  no  other  title  among  the  West  Saxons  than  that  of 
the  wife  of  their  king.  So  history  is  almost  silent  respecting 
her,  and  does  not  penetrate  into  her  quiet  domestic  life  ;  but 
that  she  lived  and  laboured  in  the  usual  circle  of  home  duties, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  little  which  a  faithful  friend  learnt 
from  her  son. 

Osburgha  bore  to  her  husband  a  number  of  children,  soon 
after  one  another,  all  of  whom  undoubtedly  passed  their 
early  years  by  their  mother's  side.  Ethelbald,  the  eldest,  had 
already  attained  maturity  in  the  year  850 ;  for  he  accompa- 
nied his  father  to  the  assembly  of  the  great  men  of  the  king- 
dom^,  and  even  to  the  field.  He  was  present  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  Danes  at  Aclea.  The  two  next  sons,  Ethelbert  and 
Ethelred,  were  only  a  few  years  younger,  and  appear,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  genuine  records,  to  have  taken  no  part  in 
public  aftairs  during  their  father's  lifetime.  The  next  child 
was  a  daughter,  Ethelswitha  ;  after  the  fortunate  issue  of  the 
expeditions  against  the  Welsh,  she  married  Burhred  of  Mercia, 
although,  as  so  frequently  occurred  in  those  times,  she  could 
hardly  have  attained  her  fifteenth  year.  It  was  at  Easter, 
853,  when  the  two  kings  met  at  Cliippenham,  where  Ethel- 
wulf  had  a  royal  mansion,  and  celebrated  the  marriage  with 
all  due  solemnities^.  Ethelswitha  accompanied  her  husband 
into  his  kingdom,  and  soon  appeared  as  Queen  of  the  Mer- 
cians, who  never  objected  to  the  participation  of  women  in 
affairs  of  state,  as  was  the  case,  not  without  good  reasons, 
with  the  West  Saxons. 

Scarcely  four  years  before  this  marriage,  in  849,  Osburgha 
gave  birth  to  her  youngest  and  last  child,  Alfred.  The 
precise  day  on  which  the  boy  first  saw  the  light  is  not  re- 
corded ;  it  must,  however,  have  been  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year — probably,  soon  after  Christmas  or  Xew  Tear's-day*. 
The  place  of  his  birth  was  Wantage*,  a  royal  residence  in 

'  In  Kemble  Cod.  Diplom,  n.  264,  there  is  a  grant  of  land  in  Kent  to  the 
Taliant  Ealstan,  signed  "  >EtheIbald  filius  regis."  A  850,  ind.  xiL 

*  Chron.  Sax.  a.  853 ;  Asser,  p.  470. 

*  Asser,  p.  467,  begins,  "  Anno  dominicae  incamationis  849,  natus  est  A-'lfred 
Angulsaxonum  rex."  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  70 ;  Simeon  Diinelm.  de  Gestis  Reg 
Ar-gL  p.  674;  Roger  de  Wendover,  i.  264;  and  Matth.  Westmonast.  follow  Iiini. 

*  Asser,  p.  467,  in  villa  regia  quae  dicitur  Wanating  in  ilia  paga,  quae  nomi* 
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Berkshire,  where,  at  that  time,  a  thick  forest  covered  the 
gently  undulating  ground,  but  where  now  the  traveller  flies 
by  on  one  of  the  great  iron  roads  of  England,  through  smil- 
ing meadows  and  clumps  of  ti-ees  rich  in  foliage,  ta  the  plea- 
sant little  town  which,  since  the  days  of  the  Saxons,  has  given 
its  name  to  a  hundred. 

What  were  the  first  impressions  which  must  have  influenced 
the  spirit  of  this  child  ?  Surely  they  were  the  invigorating 
pictures  of  surrounding  nature,  the  verdant  woods  and  fields, 
the  blue  sky  with  its  clouds  driven  over  the  island  by  the 
fresh  breezes ;  and  when  his  father  broke  up  his  household, 
and  removed  to  another  far-distant  domain,  the  illimitable, 
ever- magnificent  ocean,  where  "  the  whale  reigns  among  the 
rolling  waves,  and  the  sea-mew  bathes  its  wings^."  But  on 
this  ocean  also  floated  at  that  time  those  ungovernable  hordes 
at  whose  approach  all  flew  to  arms,  and  whose  fury  and  cruelty 
must  have  formed  the  theme  of  the  earliest-comprehended 
tales  of  his  childhood.  The  boy  throve  visibly  in  the  free  air 
and  amid  the  din  of  war,  more  beautiful  than  either  of  his 
brothers,  more  loveable  in  speech  and  demeanour.  His  gentle 
disposition  lent  a  singular  charm  to  his  innate  desire  of  doing 
honour  to  his  noble  descent  by  the  culture  of  a  noble  spirit^. 
That  there  could  then  be  no  education  in  the  modern  sense, 
is  self-evident.  The  Church,  the  sole  instructress  in  that 
day,  cared  only  for  the  enlightenment  of  those  who  were 
especially  dedicated  to  her  service.  It  was  seldom,  and  only 
an  exception,  when  a  distinguished  layman,  a  king  or  noble- 
man, impressed  with  the  importance  of  knowledge  and  the 
consciousness  of  its  necessity,  learnt  to  read  and  write.  The 
culture  of  youth  consisted  only  in  the  strengthening  of  the 
body  by  warlike  exercises  and  the  chase,  and  in  all  Teutonic 
nations  the  mind  was  early  quickened  by  the  songs  and  poems 
of  the  fatherland.  It  was  the  mother  or  the  nurse  who  first 
spoke  to  the  little  one  of  the  heroes  of  past  days,  and  of  their 

natur  Berrocscire;  quae  paga  taliter  vocatur  ä  berroc  silva,  ubi  buxus  abundan- 
tissime  nascitur.  We  shall  see  how  affectionately  Alfred  remembered  this  place 
in  his  later  years.  In  Doomsday  Book,  i.  57  a.  it  was  called  a  domain,  until 
Richard  I.  made  it  a  fief  for  his  vassals ;  Lyson,  Magna  Britannia,  i.  405. 

•  The  Anglo-Saxon  poets  term  the  sea,  "  hwajles  e'Sel,"  Andreas,  v.  274,  od, 
J.  Grimm,  and  ganotes  bsed,  Beowulf,  v.  3719. 

•  "Ab  bcunabulis."  says  Asser,  p.  473,  who  is  the  oalj  authority  on  this  point 
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battles  with  men  and  monsters.  If  any  mother  could  do 
this,  Osburgha  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  task,  for  she 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  poetical  treasure  of  her 
people,  which  still  lived  entire  on  all  lips  and  in  all  hearts. 
And  of  this  her  Alfred  could  never  hear  enough,  and  his  young 
heart  rejoiced,  day  and  night,  in  those  powerful  ballads  whicE 
sang  of  his  ancestors  and  of  his  people. 

It  was  from  Osburgha  that  the  boy,  in  his  earliest  childhood 
(he  could  scarcely  have  been  four  years  old),  learnt  the  first 
of  these  ballads,  in  the  manner  so  touchingly  related  by  Asser^. 
One  day,  his  mother  showed  him  and  his  brothers  a  beautiful 
volume,  filled  with  Saxon  poetry,  and  said,  "  The  one  among 
you  children  who  can  first  say  this  book  by  heart,  shall  have 
it."  Inspired  by  an  almost  divine  instinct,  and  allured  by 
the  richly-decorated  initial  letters,  and  the  binding  painted 
in  various  colours  with  all  the  skill  of  the  period,  the  little 
Alfred  came  forward  before  his  brothers,  who  were  only  his 
superiors  in  age,  not  in  mind,  and  eagerly  asked  his  mother,. 
"  Wilt  thou  really  give  it  to  the  one  who  learns  it  tlie  quickest, 
and  repeats  it  to  thee  ?"  Osburgha  smiled  for  joy,  and  said, 
"  Yes,  to  him  will  I  give  it."  So  he  directly  took  the  book 
out  of  her  hands,  went  with  it  to  his  teacher  and  read ;  after 
he  had  read  it,  he  brought  it  again  to  his  mother,  and  repeated 
it  to  her. 

Who  would  dare  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  nar- 
rative, in  spite  of  all  the  objections  that  have  been  raised 
against  it?  But  we  may  undoubtedly  wish,  with  reason, 
that  the  proof  of  its  being  a  genuine  one,  as  well  as  of  its 
occurrence  so  early  in  Alfred's  life,  could  be  placed  on  a 
more  solid  footing.  The  first  difficulty  arises,  manifestly,  in 
the  damaged  text  of  our  biography.     Iq  the  pages  which  im- 

•  Asser,  p.  474.  "  Cum  ergo  quodam  die  matßr  sna  sibi  et  fratribus  suis 
quendam  Saxonicum  poematicae  artis  librum ;  quern  in  mana  habebat,  ostenderet, 
ait,  '  Quisquis  vestrum  discere  citius  istum  codicem  possit,  dabo  illi  ilium.'  Qua 
voce,  immo  divina  inspiratione  instinctus,  et  pulcbritudine  principalis  litterae  illius 
libri  illectus,  ita  matri  respoudens,  et  fratis  sues  aetate  quamvis  non  gratia  seniores 
anticipans,  inquit :  '  Verene,  dabis  istum  librum  uni  ex  nobis,  scilicet  illi,  qui 
citissime  intelligere  et  recitare  cum  ante  te  possit  ?'  Ad  haec  ilia  arridens  et 
gaudens  atque  affirmans:  '  Dabo,  infit,  illi ;'  tuflc  ille  statim  tollens  librum  de  man« 
sua  niagistruni  adüt,  et  legit,  quo  lecto  matri  retulit  et  recitavit." — Flor.  Wig 
I.  86,  and  Sim.  Dunef  ja.  p.  676,  give  the  same  account, 
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mediately  precede  the  anecdote,  it  is  said  that  the  boy,  in  hi» 
twelfth  year,  first  satisfied  his  thirst  after  knowledge  by 
learning  to  read  ;  and  that  his  parents,  and  the  persons  who 
had  charge  of  him,  had  taken  no  pains  with  his  instruction 
or  mental  culture^.  And  yet  it  was  certainly  his  mother  who 
promised  him  the  book,  and  thus  awakened  in  him  the  desire 
of  learning.  We  also  find  that  a  tutor  was  in  the  house. 
Now  it  is  undoubtedly  an  established  fact,  that  only  detached 
fragments  of  the  true  biography  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
the  mutilation  in  this  case  is  especially  evident ;  for  past  and 
present  events  are  confusedly  mingled  together,  and  the 
whole  episode  is  placed  in  the  year  866,  when  Alfred  was 
not  twelve,  but  eighteen  years  old,  and  had  begun  to  think 
of  founding  a  house  of  his  own.  The  carelessness  of  the 
parents  does  not  relate  to  Osburgha ;  it  might  be  correctly 
related  by  Asser  of  King  Ethelwulf,  and  his  later  wife,  the 
Prankish  Princess  Judith. 

,  That  this  foreign  step-mother  (and  this  is  the  second  point 
in  favour  of  our  theory)  cannot,  as  some  have  maintained^, 
have  taught  Saxon  poetry  to  the  boy,  is  apparent  on  the 
most  hasty  investigation  ;  for  she  herself  was  scarcely  thirteen 
years  old  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  would  hardly  have 
taken  much  pains  with  the  instruction  of  her  grown-up  step- 
children, some  of  whom  must  have  been  older  than  herself^. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  certain,  that  Alfred  was 
still  living  with  his  mother  and  his  brothers,  at  least  with 
Ethelbert  and  Ethelred ;  perhaps  too,  his  sister  was  not 
yet  married.  The  children  could  not  have  lived  with  their 
mother  Osburgha  later  than  the  year  853,  in  which  year  the 
youngest  was  sent  away  from  liome.  We  must  conclude, 
that  soon  after  this  the  faithful  mother  herself  died.  No 
historian  of  the  period  relates  anything  further  of  her ;  only 
some  modern  authors*  have  asserted  that  Ethelwulf  put  away 

'  "  Indigna  suorum  parentum  et  nutritorum  incuria ;"  and  shortly  before  we 
find  Asser  saying:  "  Cum  commui.i  et  ingenti  patris  sui  amore," 

*  Turner,  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  book  iv.  ch.  v.  and  Petrie,  the  editor 
of  the  Corpus  Historicum,  preserved  by  the  Keeord  Commission.  She  is  un- 
doubtedly called  "  Mater  sua"  by  Asser ;  and  Sim.  Dunelm.  p.  676,  evidently 
copying  from  Asser  and  Florence,  says :  "  Dignissima  ejus  genitrix." 

ä  Thorpe,  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  86,  n.  3. 

♦Even  Lappenberg,  p.  296,  311;  Th.  Wright  Biog.  Brit.  Liter,  l  88& 
*«oipc'8  transiafion,  ii.  41,  places  this  opinion  in  a  more  probable  light. 
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the  mother  of  his  children,  and  renounced  all  care  of  their 
education,  when,  as  a  grey-headed  old  man,  he  took  a  young 
princess  for  his  wife.  We  cannot  fancy  this  prince  to  have 
been  so  heartless,  notwithstanding  his  known  weak  character 
it  is  also  very  questionable  whether  he  would  so  far  have 
put  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Church  and  her  ministers, 
to  whom  in  all  other  cases  he  paid  so  much  deference — or 
whether  Switliin,  in  particular,  would  have  connived  at  sufcli  a 
proceeding.  It  is  inexplicable  that  Asser,  Florence,  "Wilhelm, 
and  others,  should  have  knovm  nothing  of  so  flagrant  an  act. 
In  all  probability,  Osburgha  died  before  her  husband  set  out 
for  Rome.  Her  death  was  quiet,  as  her  wliole  life  had  been  : 
she  had  lived  as  the  mother  of  her  children,  and  not  as  a 
queen,  and  therefore  our  sources  of  information  take  no 
note  of  her.  But  that  Alfred  thanked  her  alone  for  his  love 
of  the  national  poetry,  inspired  in  his  earliest  youth  by  the 
songs  in  that  first  book,  he  himself  undoubtedly  confessed  to 
Asser,  whose  account  of  the  matter  has  come  down  to  us 
indeed,  but  in  a  mutilated  state,  and  diverted  from  its  proper 
situation. 

Finally,  one  more  observation  must  be  made  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  mother  did  not  desire  the  book  to  be  read;  the 
songs  were  to  be  learnt  by  heart — and  so  the  little  one 
understood  the  wish.  He  went  to  his  teacher,  probably  his 
own  and  his  brothers'  attendant,  and  read,  that  is  to  say, 
had  the  book  read  to  him,  and  repeating  after  the  reading, 
learnt  to  recite  the  songs^. 

In  the  year  853,  the  young  boy,  who,  more  than  all  the 
rest  of  their  children,  had  won  his  parents'  hearts  by  his 
amiability  and  brilliant  qualities,  was  sent  over  the  sea  to 
Rome.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  may  have  been  his  father's 
motives  for  this  proceeding ;  we  can  only  suppose  that  his 
veneration  for  the  capital  city  of  Christendom,  and  for  the 
representative  of  Christ  upon  earth,  made  him  hope  to  re- 

»  Thorpe  remarks,  in  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  86,  n.  3,  that  in  those  times  this  was 
the  usual  mode  of  teaching  and  learning.  I  may  here  call  attention  to  the  different 
uses  of  the  following  words,  which  are  similar  in  their  etymology:  The  old 
northern  raeda;  the  Gotliic  rodjan,  loqui;  the  Anglo-Saxon  redan,  legere;  in 
which,  according  to  J.  Grimm,  Gramm,  i.  469,  n.  2,  ed.  iii.  "  the  meanings  of 
'  loqui'  and  '  legere'  are  confounded  with  the  idea  conveyed  in  '  recitare.' "  Neither 
mxuit  the  Greek  Xeyeiv  nor  the  Latin  legere  be  forgotten. 
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ceive  the  same  gifts  from  the  Holy  Father  which  the  earlier 
popes  had  bestowed  on  the  sons  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne — 
namely,  their  holy  unction  and  benediction.  He  wished  his 
favourite  child,  whom  he  secretly  desired  might  succeed  him 
on  the  throne,  to  receive,  in  the  blessing  of  the  Bishop  of 
Home,  a  kind  of  prophetic  authorisation  of  the  succession. 
Alfred  made  the  long  and  difficult  journey,  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  his  father's  retainers,  both  noble  and  com- 
moners^.  When  he  arrived  in  the  Eternal  City,  the  Pope, 
Leo  IV.,  received  him  in  a  manner  befitting  his  o-mi  rank 
and  the  consideration  which  his  father  enjoyed  :  he  anointed 
him  king,  and  adopted  him  to  the  place  of  a  child,  as  his 
spiritual  son^.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  young  prince  did 
not  remain  long  in  Home,  but  that  after  the  wish  of  his  father 
had  been  fulfilled,  returned  with  his  followers  to  his  own 
country.  But  he  was  destined  soon  again  to  take  this  toil- 
some journey,  accompanied  by  his  father  himself. 

It  will  be  well  in  this  place  to  speak  somewhat  more  at 
large  of  Ethelwulf's  position  with  regard  to  the  Eomish 
Church.  In  the  foregoing  pages,  we  have  twice  incidentally 
had  occasion  to  consider  the  development  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluence in  the  West  Saxon  kingdom.  We  have  seen  that 
the  Church  endeavoured  to  make  itself  an  important  element 
in  the  national  constitution  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Ina  it  had 
not  attained  much  power,  on  account  of  the  isolated  position 
of  the  State,  whicli  numbered  no  primacy  among  its  bishoprics, 
for  from  the  time  of  the  first  conversion,  Kent  had  been  the 
seat  of  the  archbishop,  who  copied  the  decrees  of  the  Synod 
for  the  whole  south  of  the  island,  appointed  the  bishops  to 
their  dioceses,  and  Ina  sent  to  him  the  young  Winfrid  as  his 
plenipotentiary.  As  long  as  the  kingdom  of  Kent  belonged 
'  to  its  own  hereditary  princes,  the  influence  of  even  the  more 

»  "  Magno  nobilium  et  etiam  ignobilium  numero  constipatum."  Asser,  p.  470. 
1  hat  Bishop  Swithiu  accompanied  the  prince  is  not  certain. 

2  So  Asser,  p.  470 ;  and  Chron.  Sax.  A.  853  (in  the  three  oldest  MSS.),  against 
which  no  historical  reason  can  be  adduced.  Heame  (Spelman's  Life  of  King 
Alfred,  p.  17,  n.  2)  shows  us  what  absurdities  have  passed  current  on  this  point; 
for  he  s;iys,  on  the  authority  of  some  obscure  manuscripts  of  the  later  middle 
ages,  that  Alfred  was  not  alone  the  first  and  only  King  of  England  who  received 
the  Papal  unction,  but  that  after  his  father's  victorious  return  Irom  battle  ai 
King  of  South  Wales,  he  was  anointed  the  first  Prince  of  Wales. 
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powerful  states  in  ecclesiastical  matters  was  insignificanti 
Mercia  had  early  endeavoured  to  assume  the  supreme  autho- 
rity :  the  powerful  Offa  and  King  Kenulf  had  even  attempted 
to  establish  an  archbishopric  of  their  own  at  Litchfield  ;  but 
their  plan  did  not  succeed,  owing  to  the  steadfast  opposition 
of  the  then  archbishop*.  When  Egbert,  some  ten  years 
later,  finally  subdued  the  Mercians,  they  were  deprived,  at 
the  same  time,  of  all  participation  in  the  political  and  eccle- 
siastical affairs  of  Kent.  Their  shadow-king,  Baldred,  fled 
precipitately  before  the  advancing  Ethelwulf,  who  lived  pro- 
bably for  fourteen  years  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
archbishop.  Kent  remained  attached  to  Wessex,  and  by  this 
union  of  the  whole  southern  states  of  the  island,  that  most 
distinguished  of  all  the  primacies  once  founded  by  the  great 
Gregory  must  also  have  been  strengthened.  During  the 
next  century  we  learn  nothing  more  of  a  collision  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers.  The  synods,  which  had 
been  frequently  held  under  the  Mercian  kings,  were,  in  the 
reigns  of  Ethelwulf  and  Alfred,  almost  discontinued — a  cir- 
cumstance»which  indicates  friendly  co-operation  between  the 
two  powers,  although  it  may  have  been  caused  in  part  by 
the  severe  sufferings  which  then  weighed  down  the  whole 
covintry.  Until  towards  the  end  of  the  next  century,  we 
never  even  hear  that  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  distin- 
guished himself,  either  in  his  private  character  or  by  his 
public  actions.  Only  the  name  and  the  year  of  the  death  of 
each  succeeding  prelate  are  recorded.  Of  infinitely  more 
importance  than  the  archbishop,  in  Ethelwuirs  reign,  were 
two  men  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  :  Church  and  State 
at  that  time  depended  on  their  management.  As  Ealstan 
strove  in  the  battle-field  for  the  protection  of  the  united  pro- 
vinces, so  Swithin  laboured  at  the  king's  side  for  the  increase 
of  the  spiritual  power.  Although  few  authenticated  incidents 
in  the  life  of  the  latter  are  preserved,  we  must  not  fail  to 
attach  due  importance  to  the  great  influence  which  he  exer- 
cised over  the  weak  administration  of  Ethelwulf.  He  con- 
stantly endeavoured  to  confirm  the  mind  of  this  prince  in  the 
idea  that  his  sovereignty  was  closely  bound  up  with  the  glory 
of  the  Church.  Perhaps  Swithin  held  up  before  him,  for 
this  purpose,  the  example  of  Charlemagne,  in  whose  kixigdom 

»  Lappenbera  t>.  228,  233. 
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the  strict  bond  of  union  with  Eome  rendered  essential  serviceto 
the  temporal  ruler  in  the  preservation  of  his  authority.  A  pre- 
cisely siiriilar  result  might  take  place  at  that  time  in  England. 

Since  the  arrival  of  Augustin,  the  dwellers  in  the  island 
had  held  uninterrupted  commimion  with  E-ome  ;  and  this  had 
not  long  existed  before  a  house  was  established  there  for  the 
reception  of  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims,  and  the  instruction  of  the 
elergy.  We  have  seen  that  two  kings  of  the  West  Saxons 
went  there  to  die,  and  the  English  archbishops  received  the 
pallium,  and  many  English  bishops  their  consecration,  from 
the  hands  of  the  pontiff  at  Rome.  Offa's  name  was  not  less 
known  at  St.  Peter's  than  at  the  court  of  Charles.  In  the 
year  799,  the  Primate  Ethelheard  went  with  Cynebert,  a 
bishop  of  West  Saxony,  to  Eome^.  In  the  first  year  after 
his  father's  death,  Ethelwulf  was  eagerly  desirous  of  under- 
taking the  pilgrimage ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  vision  which  ap- 
peared to  and  much  disquieted  him,  prompted  him  to  demand 
of  Lewis  the  Pious  a  free  passage  through  his  dominions^. 
For  the  son  of  Egbert  was  animated  by  the  same  longing 
which  formerly  had  not  allowed  his  ancestors  to  rest  in  peace 
on  the  throne,  and  Swithin  would  certainly  not  be  silent  on 
the  great  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  such  an  under- 
taking. But  the  doubtful  position  of  his  realm  chained  the 
king  at  home  for  a  long  while ;  and  it  was  only  when  it  first 
appeared  probable  that  the  Saxons  would  master  the  Danes, 
that  he  sent  his  favourite  son  into  Italy,  and  soon  after  made 
magnificent  preparations  for  his  own  journey  thither. 

Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  855,  after  he  had, 
at  an  assembly  of  the  states,  made  over  more  than  the  tenth 
part  of  his  private  income  in  favour  of  the  Church,  and  for 
the  salvation  of  his  own  soul  and  those  of  his  ancestors^, 
he  set  out  from  home,  accompanied  by  his  darling  son  and  a 

»  Chron.  Sax.  a.  799. 

2  Prudent.  Tree.  A.  839,  ap.  Pertz.  Mon.  Germ.  SS.  i.  438. 

'  I  cannot  make  more  than  this  from  Asser's  words,  p.  470 ;  but  that  Ethel- 
wulf endowed  the  Church  with  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  king- 
dom, is  an  early  invention  which  ha.s  also  been  adopted  in  the  following  documents 
of  Kemble's  Cod.  Dipl.  n.  270,  272,  275,  276,  1048,  1050,  1051,  1052,  1053, 
1054,  1057,  in  which  the  fraud  is  most  obvious.  Vide  Thorpe,  Florent.  Wlgora 
L  74,  n.  1,  and  Kemble's  profound  researches  into  the  lobject  from  collected  dociv 
meets  and  »athorities.   Saxons,  ii.  480-490. 
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magnificent  retinue.  His  road  lay  through  the  country  of 
the  friendly  King  of  the  Franks.  Charles  the  Bald  received 
him  on  his  passage  with  all  honour,  bestowed  on  him  every- 
thing that  he  needed,  and  lent  him  his  royal  escort  as  far  as 
the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom^.  Over  the  Alps  and  through 
Lombardy  the  pilgrims  went  on  their  way  to  Rome,  where 
they  sojourned  for  a  whole  year'^.  The  boy,  who  had  been 
there  so  short  a  time  before,  but  who  had  grown  older  and 
improved  in  mind  and  intelligence,  must  have  been  struck 
with  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  the  magnificent  capital  of 
tlie  world.  He  saw  and  learnt  to  comprehend  all  the  great 
results  which  had  been  effected  by  a  nobly-gifted  people  and 
the  emperors  in  former  days,  and  in  the  present  by  a  flou- 
rishing Church.  The  impressions  which  at  this  period  his 
susceptible  spirit  received,  proved  indelible ;  we  recognise 
them  in  later  days  influencing  the  Saxon  king,  who,  next  to 
the  love  for  his  own  people  and  their  language,  which  he 
i  iiherited  from  his  mother,  cherished  an  affection  for  those 
we  ctül  classic,  and  who  steaduy  endeavoured  to  cultivate  his 
desire  to  become  familiar  with  them,  in  spite  of  the  greatest 
obstacles. 

In  the  mean  while,  Alfred's  father  improved  his  time  also 
— but  after  his  own  fashion.  Freed  from  the  burden  of 
sovereignty,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
ardent  exercises  of  devotion,  and  to  have  displayed  his  great 
affection  for  the  Eomish  Church  by  liberal  offerings.  By 
tiiese  means  he  succeeded  in  appearing  as  a  very  different 
and  much  more  powerful  prince  than  either  of  his  ancestors, 
Ca^dwalla  and  Ina,  who  both  made  pilgrimages  to  Eome, 
died  there,  and  were  buried  in  holy  ground. 

He  left  so  many  briUiant  tokens  of  his  presence  behind 
him,  that  they  were  judged  worthy  of  being  held  up  to  the 
grateful  memory  of  posterity  in  the  annals  of  the  popes.  The 
king,  whose  strange-sounding  name  is  never  once  correctly 
written,  bestowed  gifts,  consisting  of  a  go.d  crown  of  four 
pounds  weight,  two  dishes  of  the  piu-est  gold,  a  sword  richly 
set  in  gold,  two  gold  images,  silver-gilt  Saxon  urns,  stoles 
bordered  with  gold  and  purple  stripes,  white  silken  garments 

'  Asser,  p.  470,  and  especially  Prudent.  Tree.  AnnaL  A.  855,  ap.  Pertz.  Man 
tterm.  SS.  i.  449. 
•  Asser,  p.  570 :  Ibique  anno  integro  commoratns  est    Ch"on.  S&x.  A.  855. 
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for  celebrating  the  mass,  decorated  with  figures,  and  other 
costly  articles  of  clothing  required  for  the  service  of  the 
Church.  He  also,  with  the  consent  of  Pope  Benedict,  be- 
stowed rich  alms  in  gold  and  silver  on  the  temple  of  St. 
Peter,  on  the  bishops,  the  clergy,  and  on  the  dwellers  in 
Rome  of  every  rank^.  "We  cannot  avoid  feeling  astonishment 
at  the  magnificence  displayed  by  a  King  of  Britain  in  the 
ninth  century.  The  Saxon  schools,  which  had  already  been 
twice  destroyed  by  fire  since  their  establishment,  he  rebuilt 
at  his  own  cost,  and  further  enriched  them  by  the  most 
liberal  endowments.  He  determined,  for  the  welfare  of  his 
soul,  to  send  yearly  to  Rome,  out  of  his  private  income,  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  marks,  one  hundred  of  which  were  des- 
tined to  fill  the  lamps  of  St.  Peter's  with  oil,  on  Easter-eve 
and  the  morning  of  Easter-day,  one  hundred  for  the  same 
service  at  St.  Paul's,  and  one  hundred  were  a  present  to  the 
Holy  Father  himself^.  From  the  annual  donation  proceeded 
the  so-called  Peter's  penny,  or  ßomescot,  which  in  later 
times  the  island  Saxons  found  so  much  difiiculty  in  collect- 
ing, and  which  was  never  again  paid  willingly  to  B-ome  up 
to  the  time  when  she  lost  aU  power  over  England. 

In  employments  such  as  these  the  year  passed  away,  and 
the  royal  guest  of'Benedict  III.  thought  of  returning  home. 
Once  more  Charles  the  Bald  enacted  the  part  of  a  host 
towards  him.  At  the  Prankish  court  Ethel widf  tarried 
many  months,  and  in  July  856  he  was  betrothed  to  Judith, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles.  On  the  1st  October,  the 
marriage  was  solemnly  celebrated  at  the  royal  palace  of 
Verberie,  on  the  Oise.  Hincmar,  the  Archbishop  of  E-heims, 
espoused  the  royal  pair,  and  placed  the  croAvn  on  the  head  of 
the  bride — a  ceremony  which  was  not  customary  among  the 
West  Saxons,  but  which  the  proud  Charles  would  not  allow 
to  be  withheld  from  his  daughter.  Accompained  by  his 
richly-dowered  young  queen,  Ethewulf  set  out  once  more, 
and  crossed  over  with  his  retinue  to  England^. 

*  Anastasius  de  Vitis  Pontif.  Roman,  ap.  Muratori  Scriptt.  rerr.  Italic,  iii.  251, 
252  :  Hujus  temporibus  rex  Saxonum  nomine — causa  orationis  veniens — et  post 
paucos  dies  vitam  flnivit  et  perrexit  ad  Dominum. 

*  Asser,  p.  472. 

»  Prudent.  Tree.  Annal.  A.  856,  ap.  Pertz.  i.  450.  Edilwulf  rex  occidentalinm 
Augloram,  Roma  redieus,  Judith,  üliam  Karli  regisr  '^ase  Ja£o  desponsatun 
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"Whatever  may  have  induced  the  king,  who  was  already 
advanced  in  years,  to  marry  so  young  a  wife^ — whethtT  it  was 
the  prospect  of  more  heirs  to  his  name,  or  the  pride  of  being 
so  closely  connected  with  the  King  of  the  Franks — we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Osburgha  was  still  living  to  be  a 
witness  of  her  husband's  folly.  But  this  folly  must  detain 
our  history  for  a  while  from  the  son  of  that  noble  woman, 
and  it  must  now  relate  the  results  of  this  marriage. 

During  the  long  absence  of  the  king,  a  revolt  took  place 
in  the  kingdom.  It  originated  in  his  own  family,  and  was 
ostensibly  caused  by  the  intelligence  of  his  second  marriage 
and  of  Judith's  coronation.  Ethelbald  had  probably  still 
deeper  grounds  than  these,  on  which  he  endeavoured  to 
justify  not  only  a  revolt  against  his  father,  but  also  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  nature  of  the  government  itself :  he  was  now  the 
3ldest  son ;  and  as  it  is  recorded  that  he  had  been  king  five 
years  when  he  died,  he  must  have  begun  to  rule  in  Kent 
about  the  time  that  his  father  set  out  for  Rome.  At  that 
time  Athelstan  altogether  disappears,  no  mention  of  any  kind 
being  made  of  his  death.  It  is  probable  that,  as  soon  as 
Ethelwulf  departed  on  his  pilgrimage,  that  Ethelbald,  sup- 
ported by  the  bishops  and  other  nobles,  was  appointed  regent 
over  the  entire  kingdom. 

As  far  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  scanty  records  we  can 
collect,  the  designs  and  inclinations  of  this  young  man  seem 
to  have  been  completely  opposed  to  those  of  his  peace-loving 
father,  who  was  such  a  devoted  servant  of  the  Church,  This 
revolt  was  an  audacious  and  foolhardy  step  on  his  part. 
All  our  accounts  of  it  are  known  to  proceed  from  clerical 
authors :  all,  without  exception,  treat  the  prince  in  the 
severest  maimer,  not  one  of  them  makes  any  excuse  for  his 
conduct,  scarcely  one  ventures  to  speak  a  good  word  for  him 
at  his  death.     In  spite  of  this  unanimity  of  opinion  against 

Calendis  Octobribus  in  Vermeria  palatio  in  matrimonium  accipit,  ut  earn,  Ing- 
maro  Durocortori  Remorum  episcopo  benedicente,  imposito  capiti  ejus  diademate 
reginae  nomine  insignit,  quod  sibi  suaeque  genta  eatenus  fuerat  insuetum; 
patratoqne  regiis  aparatibus  utrimqne  atque  muneribus  matrimonio,  cum  ea 
Britanniam  regni  6ui  ditionem,  navigio  repetit.  Chron.  Sax.  A.  855.  Asser,  p. 
470.     Vide  Hardy,  Wilh.  Malmesb.  lib.  iii.  §  109,  n.  1. 

»  Charles  the  Bald  married  Ermenherde,  about  the  end  of  the  year  842 ;  Prudent 
Tree.  AsnaL  A.  8i2,  ap.  Pertz.  i.  439.  Vide  Thorpe,  Fiorent.  Wigorn.  i.  86» 
n.  S. 
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liim,  tlie  very  weighty  motives  by  which  he  may  have  been 
actuated  must  not  be  overlooked.  He  perhaps  drew  tha 
sword  against  his  father,  not  only  because  he  desired  to  obtaii? 
the  sovereignty, — the  weakness  of  Etlelwulf  was  openlj 
manifested  to  the  world  by  this  second  marriage,  which  re. 
peated  the  sad  farce  the  world  had  once  before  seen  when 
Lewis  the  Pious  allied  himself  with  the  elder  Judith.  The 
son  feared,  in  case  of  more  offspring,  a  partition  of  the 
dominions  in  favour  of  the  younger  children ;  he  also  especially 
dreaded  that  the  ecclesiastical  power,  so  full  of  avarice  and 
pretension,  would  act  now  as  it  had  formerly  done  when  it 
stood  by  Lewis  and  his  latest-bom  children.  Ethelbald  may 
lor  some  time  have  been  prepared  for  all  contingencies,  but 
first  openly  assumed  an  hostile  position  when  the  news  of  the 
betrothment  of  Judith  reached  him^.  The  names  of  his  ad- 
herents speak  loudly  in  favour  of  his  cause,  and  lead  us  to 
infer  against  what  party  the  movement  was  really  directed. 
They  were  Ealstan,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  always  on  the 
side  of  valour  and  temporal  power,  and  the  no  less  warlike 
Eanwulf,  Ealderman  of  Somerset ;  both  ranked  next  to  the 
king  in  their  hereditary  Saxon  lands,  and  both  highly 
reverenced  and  feared  by  the  people^. 

According  to  the  account  given  by  Asser  and  his  copyists, 
which  was  probably  founded  on  information  supplied  by  Alfred 
himself,  Ethelbald  and  his  companions  took  no  more  decided 
step  than  to  bind  themselves  by  a  common  and  secret  oath, 
in  the  thick  forest  of  Selwood,  on  the  borders  of  Somerset 
and  Wilts.  This  proceeding  is  designated  by  the  biographer 
as  an  unheard-of  crime,  repugnant  to  all  just  feelings,  origi- 
nating in  the  bad,  audacious  mind  of  the  prince  alone ;  al- 
though his  counsellors  confirmed  him  in  the  idea  of  depriving 
the  king  of  his  throne,  contrary  to  all  law,  human  and  divine. 

Such  was  the  tempest  brooding  over  England  when 
Ethel\\Tilf,  stul  glowing  with  the  pleasure  of  his  journey  to 
Rome,  and  delighted  with  his  new  marriage,  landed  on  his 
native  shores.  It  is  said  that  on  his  arrival  the  whole  people 
received  him  gladly,  and  expressed  their  willingness  to  banish 

'  This  seems  to  me  to  be  indicated  by  A^ser's  twice-repeated  introduction  ta 
tlie  narrative  of  the  revolt :  "  Interea  tarnen  Aethelwulfo  rege  ultra  mare  %aa.- 
tillo  tempore  immorante,"  p.  470;  und  "  Nam  redeuate  eo  a  Rona,"  &c. 

»  Asser,  p.  470 ;  Florent.  Wigorn.  L  75. 
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from  the  kingdom  the  false  son  and  all  his  confederates, 
and  that  all  the  Saxon  nobles  espoused  the  father's  side^.  It 
thus  seemed  inevitable  that  a  struggle  would  ensue  between 
father  and  son.  In  what  German  state  has  this  never  been 
the  case  ?  The  entire  nation  took  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
such  was  the  violent  party-spirit  prevailing,  that  civil  war 
seemed  ready  to  burst  forth^.  But  through  the  inimitable 
mildness  of  Ethelwulf  and  the  wise  counsels  that  were  be- 
stowed on  him,  it  was  agreed  that  the  leaders  of  each  party, 
with  the  consent  of  the  assembled  nobles,  should  meet  together 
in  a  convention,  in  which  the  quarrel  might  be  accommodated 
before  swords  were  drawn  on  either  side.  But  the  arrange- 
ment there  entered  into  proved  once  more  with  what  views 
the  son  had  raised  the  revolt,  and  that  certainly  all  the  Saxon 
nobles  and  freemen  had  not  gone  to  meet  the  father  on  his 
landing  with  greetings  of  welcome  and  intentions  of  follow- 
ing his  banner.  A  division  of  the  country  was  decided  on. 
Ethelbald  received  Wessex,  the  principal  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  to  his  father  were  allotted  Kent  and  the  hereditary 
crown-lands,  over  which  he  had  already  ruled  in  the  time  of 
Egbert.  Without  doubt  the  mere  name  of  the  crowned  queen 
was  obnoxious  to  the  West  Saxons,  and  they  therefore  will- 
ingly sided  with  Ethelbald ;  and  both  prince  and  people 
carried  their  point.  That  Ethelwulf,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
welcome  in  Kent  appears  certain ;  for  according  to  Asser's 
account,  he  placed  his  consort  on  the  throne  by  his  side  until 
his  death,  without  any  opposition  from  his  nobles.  From 
the  nat\ire  of  the  circumstances,  the  agreement  could  have 
taken  no  other  form,  although  by  it  the  rebellious  son  ruled 
where  the  father,  by  law  and  justice,  ought  to  have  held 
sway3.  Nevertheless,  we  must  allow  that  Ethelbald,  by  his 
conduct,  averted  still  greater  mischief  from  the  country  ;  he 

>  Asser,  471 ;  Florent.  Wigom.  i.  75.  Even  the  Chron.  Sax.  a.  855,  says:  "  And 
aefter  pam  to  his  leodnm  com  and  hie  paes  gefaegene  waeron."  MS.  Cott.  Tib.  B. 
iv.  only  has  "  gesund  ham  cum." 

*  Quin  immo  tola  cum  gente  ambobus  rebellante  atrocius  et  crudelius  per  dies 
singnlos  quasi  clades  intestina  angeretur,  &c. 

'  Asser,  p.  471 :  Ubi  pater  justo  judicio  regnare  debuerat,  ib  iniqnus  et  pertinax 
filius  regnabat^-et  Jndithum — juxta  se  in  regali  solio  suo  sine  aliqua  suorum 
nobilium  controversia  et  odio,  usque  ad  obitum  vitae  suae  contra  perversam 
ilhus  gentis  consuetudinem  sedere  imperavit.  Asser  joins  to  thb  the  so-often 
mentioned  History  of  Queen  ElSburgha.  Vide  also  Thorpe,  Florent.  Wigom.  L  75^ 
76,  n.  1. 
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preserved  the  supreme  power  to  Wessex.  AJthougla  Switliin'a 
name  does  not  appear,  he  undoubtedly  had  a  great  share  in 
inducing  the  other  side  to  give  way  so  wisely. 

Ethelwulf  did  not  long  survive  his  return  from  Eome  and 
his  quarrel  with  his  own  son.  The  last  months  of  his  life  wore 
away  in  outward  peace,  but  his  heart  must  have  been  broken 
at  what  he  had  lived  to  see.  Before  his  death  he  drew  up  a 
testamentary  provision  respecting  the  succession  of  his  sons 
and  the  inheritance  of  his  private  fortune.  Besides  this,  he 
provided  richly  for  what,  above  all,  lay  nearest  his  heart — 
namely,  the  poor,  the  church,  and  the  salvation  of  his  own 
soul.  In  order  to  prevent  any  strife  after  his  death  among 
his  children,  he  willed  that  the  kingdom  should  remain  di- 
vided between  his  two  eldest  sons ;  that  Ethelbert  should 
receive  Kent,  but  be  excluded  from  the  "West  Saxon  kingdom  ; 
and  if  Ethelbald  should  die  childless,  Etheli-ed  and  Alfred 
should  follow  him  in  succession.  His  estates  were  divided 
between  his  sons,  daughter,  and  other  kindred;  the  ready 
money  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  his  children  and  the  good 
of  his  soul.  On  all  his  extensive  estates  he  ordered  that  one 
poor  man  in  ten,  whether  native  or  foreigner,  should  be  pro- 
vided with  meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  by  his  successors,  until 
the  day  of  judgment.  It  was  only  stipulated  as  a  condition, 
that  the  land  should  be  inhabited  by  men  and  cattle,  and  not 
be  allowed  to  lie  fallow.  The  sum  of  money  to  be  sent 
annually  to  Eome  is  also  mentioned.  At  a  general  assembly 
of  the  kingdom,  this  will  was  signed  by  the  Witan^.  Soon 
afterwards  Ethelwulf  died,  January  13th,  858,  and  was  buried 
at  Winchester^. 

•  We  do  not  possess  the  testament  itself.  Asser,  p.  472,  has  drawn  from  it  to  a 
great  extent ;  and  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  77,  has  copied  from  him.  King  Alfred  gives 
the  item  respecting  the  division  of  the  kingJom  and  the  landed  property,  in  the 
preamble  to  his  own  testament.  Saxon,  Kemble  Cod.  Diplom,  n.  314.  Latir., 
ibid.  u.  1067.  In  spite  of  Asser's  high  estimation  of  the  good  intentions  of  the 
old  king,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  lie  intended  to  found  a  succession  in  Kent 
for  the  second  son.  Ethelbert's  decision,  and  other  important  causes,  saved  the 
south  of  England  in  after-days  from  a  lasting  division  from  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom. 

2  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  78 :  Defuncto  autem  Idibus  Januarii,  Prudent.  Tree. 
Annal.  858,  ftp.  Pertz.  i,  451 ;  Ethelwerd's  Chj  jn.  iii.  512,  post  annum;  Henric 
Huntingd.  i  737,  decimo  none  anno  regni  su.  Vide  Hardy,  Willi.  Malmesb  iL 
jl  117,  n.  6, 
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He  left  no  children  by  his  young  queen,  but  she  is  still 
connected  for  a  short  time  with  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  ;  for 
m  the  same  year  that  her  first  husband  died,  she  gave  her  con- 
sent to  a  deed  unexampled  in  either  Christian  or  Pagan  annals, 
and  became  the  wife  of  her  eldest  step-son  Ethelbald.  So 
little  did  she  remember  the  solemn  words  of  Hincmar,  with 
which  the  primate  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  had  blessed 
her  former  marriage^.  The  clergy,  who  were  already  displeased 
at  the  unnatural  spite  of  the  son  against  the  father,  were  still 
more  enraged  at  such  a  scandalous  act  as  this ;  the  contem- 
porary accounts  of  it  were  in  later  times  eagerly  gathered 
together,  and  again  handed  down  with  still  severer  censures^. 
In  every  point  of  view  this  was  a  bold,  bad  deed  of  Ethelbald's : 
he  was  already  hated,  and  stood  in  a  position  which  rendered 
it  difficult  for  him  to  win  good  opinions,  and  then,  without 
further  scruple,  without  reverence  for  his  father's  memory, 
and  in  defiance  of  religion,  he  took  to  himself  the  daughter 
of  the  Frank,  who  willingly  rushed  into  sin  at  the  sight  of 
a  more  youthful  spouse.  Yet  Ethelbald  had  dared  still  more 
— he  had  married  a  queen^.  It  is  not  precisely  known  whether 
the  Saxons  raised  their  voice  against  this  latter  crime  as  they 
had  done  not  long  before,  but  we  may  assume  with  certainty 
that  Swithin*  was  courageous  enough  to  oppose  the  criminal 
pair,  and  urge  their  separation ;  and  the  disgust  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  in  which  at  that  time  an  active  Christian  spirit 

•  The  forms  of  Betrothment  and  Coronation,  vei  Bouquet  Scriptt.  rerr.  GalL 
TÜ.  621, 622,  ut  non  videas  alienum  virum  ad  concupiscendum  earn  et  non  moecheris 
in  corpore  vel  corde  tuo,  etc. 

*  Prudent.  Tree.  Annal.  a.  858 :  Relictam  ejus,  Judith  reginam  Edelbo'.dus  filius 
ejus  uxorem  ducit.  Asser,  p.  472:  Juthittam  cum  magna  ab  audientibns  infamia 
in  matrimonium  duxit.  Vide  Florent.  Wigom.  a.  a.  O.  Simeon  Dunehn.  p.  676 ; 
Iiigulph,  p.  863  (ed.  Francof.);  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii  §  117. 

'  Very  worthy  of  note  is  the  undoubtedly  authentic  document  by  Kemble,  Cod. 
Diplom,  n.  1058 ;  it  is  dated  A.  858,  and  signed  Aedelbald  Rex,  Judith  Regina, 
SwitJun  Episcopus. 

♦  This  opinion  rests  alone  on  the  authority  of  Matth.  Westmocast.  A.  859,  ana 
of  Thomae  Rudbom  Annales  Eccles.  Winton.  ap.  Wharton  Anglia  Sacia,  i.  204. 
Vide  also  Hardy,  Wilh.  Malmesb.  Roger  de  Wendover,  i.  295,  indeed,  says  also: 
"  Athelbaldus  ab  errore  resipiscens  dimissa  Judetha,  noverca  sua,  cnJLS  torum 
foedaverat,  peracta  poenitentia  tempore  quo  supervixit  regnum  cum  pace  et  jus- 
litia,  temperavit ;"  but  no  earfier  Chronicler  says  anything  of  the  sort.  Vid« 
Kemble,  the  Saxons  in  England,  ii.  408. 
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Erevailed,  must  have  been  excessive.  But  Etlielbald's  was  a 
eadstrong  character ;  he  ruled  in  an  arbitrary  manner  and 
governed  by  fear ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  he  never  parted 
from  Judith,  and  that  she  did  not  return  home  to  her  father' 
untu  after  her  husband's  death,  and  she  had  sold  all  hef 
possessions  in  England.  In  the  year  860  an  early  deatX 
snatched  away  the  crime-laden  and  much-hated  Ethelbald 
with  all  his  audacity  he  had  only  won  the  scorn  of  posterity. 
But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  people  of  Wessex  had  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  brave  and  energetic  king,  for  tliey  were  now 
again  obliged  to  take  up  arms  against  their  cruel  foes^,  who 
had  remained  quiet  during  Ethelbald's  time.  He  had  only 
reigned  over  his  country  for  five  years,  and  two  and  a  half  of 
these  were  after  his  fatlier's  death.  He  was  buried  in  Ealstan's 
cathedral  at  Sherborne^. 

As  there  was  no  direct  heir  by  Judith,  the  younger  son 
Ethelred  was  appointed  to  succeed  by  his  father's  will,  which 
had  been  universally  recognised ;  yet  his  brother,  the  King  of 
Kent,  succeeded  in  uniting  the  hereditary  crown  with  his  own 
realm,  which  consisted  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex*.  AVTiether 
this  union  resulted  from  the  desire  of  the  West  Saxons,  we 
do  not  know,  at  any  rate  endeavours  after  centralization  are 
once  more  evident.  We  perceive  them  more  particularly 
when,  soon  after  Ethelbert's  establishment  on  the  throne,  all 

'  Probably  not  earlier  than  861.  Annales  Bertiniani  (Hincmari),  a.  862,  ap. 
Pertz.  SS.  i.  456.  She  married  a  third  time,  and  by  this  marriage  became  the 
ancestress  of  Matilda,  the  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror;  Warnkönig  Hist. 
Fland.  i.  144. 

*  Asser  and  Florence  call  him  "  iniquus  et  pertinax."  William  of  Malmesbnry 
styles  him  "  ignavus  et  perfidus  patri."  Only  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  637,  writes 
to  this  effect :  "  Morte  immatura  praereptus  est  planxit  autem  omnis  Anglia  Adel, 
baldi  regis  juventutem,  et  factus  est  luctus  vehemens  super  eum  et  sepelierunt 
eum  apud  Scireburne.    Sensitque  posthac  Anglia,  quantum  amiserit  in  eo." 

»  Asser,  p.  473.  The  day  of  his  death  fell  probably  in  July,  860 ;  that  of  Ethel 
wulf  on  13th  January,  858.    Vide  Hardy,  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  117,  n.  6. 

*  Asser,  p.  473,  omits  Essex ;  it  is  possible  that  the  Danes  may  have  already 
obtained  possession  of  that  country.  Geoffroi  Gaimer,  "  L'Estorie  des  Engles,' 
V.  2534  (Ed.  in  Corp.  Hist.),  says  of  Ethelred,  that  he  ruled  over  "  Kent  e  Suth- 
sexe  e  Hestsexe  e  Sudreie."  Animated  by  his  dislike  of  Ethelbald  and  by  Lis  cle- 
rical prejudices,  Asser  says  of  the  union  of  the  kingdom,  "  Ut  justum  erat." 
Chron.  ^x.  a.  860 :  pa  feng  iEpelbriht  to  eallum  pam  rice  hji  :  rotor  and  he  bil 
kold  mid  gödre  gepw.ieruesse.    (Consent.) 
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tliG  states  were  obliged,  by  the  danger  which  threatened  froit 
abroad,  to  seek  protection  for  their  country  in  better  means 
of  defence. 

It  is  said  that  in  Ethelbert's  days  the  great  heathen  army 
first  came  over  to  England  from  the  land  of  the  Pranks,  which 
they  had  ravaged  under  their  leader,  the  A'iking  Weland. 
They  seized  on  Winchester,  and  destroyed  the  city^.  As  they 
were  returning  to  their  ships,  laden  with  their  immense  booty, 
Osric  Ealderman  of  Hampshire,  and  Ethelwulf  of  Berk- 
shire, advanced  to  meet  them,  and  slew  many  of  the  Danes  ; 
the  rest  "  fled  like  so  many  women^."  In  the  fifth  year  of 
Ethelbert's  reign,  a  Danish  army  wintered  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet.  The  people  of  Kent  knew  no  better  means  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  against  it  than  to  purchase  the  security  of 
their  possessions  with  money,  and  accordingly  an  agreement 
was  entered  into.  But  these  robbers  knew  nothing  of  truth 
or  good  faith ;  they  were  well  aware  that  they  should  obtain  a 
much  larger  sum  by  pillage  than  by  treaties  of  peace. 
Scarcely  was  the  league  concluded  before  they  again  broke 
it,  and  "like  cunning  foxes,"  secretly  and  by  night  left  their 
camp  and  ravaged  all  the  eastern  side  of  Kent^. 

Ethelbert  does  not  seem  to  have  met  these  attacks  with  any 
vigour ;  during  his  short  reign  we  never  once  find  him  taking 
the  field  in  person,  and  nothing  of  the  least  importance  is 
recorded  of  him.  It  appears  from  some  documents  placed 
before  him  for  ratification,  that  Swithin  must  have  been  at 
his  court  until  862,  when  this  bishop  died  ;  the  father's  most 
faithful  servant  remained  at  the  side  of  the  more  obedient 
son ;  and  probably,  as  he  had  once  been  dismissed  by  Ethe- 
bald,  gave  a  willing  consent  to  the  assumption  of  the  West 
Saxon  crown  by  Ethelbert.  But  a  far  more  important  cir- 
cumstance for  us  is,  that  Alfred  at  this  time  was  residing  with 
this  brother,  some  of  whose  documents  are  signed  by  him*. 

'  Prudent.  Tree.  Ann.  A.  860 ;  Hincmari  Annales,  a.  861,  ap.  Pertz.  SS.  i.  445, 
456 ;  Asser,  p.  473 ;  Cliron.  Sax.  A.  860 ;  Lappenberg,  p.  298. 

*  Muliebriter  fugam  arripiunt.  Asser,  p.  473.  Two  copies  of  the  Chron.  Sax.  i  i 
MSS.  Cotton,  Tib.  A.  iii.  and  Tib.  B.  i.  give  Wulf  herd  instead  of  Osric. 

*  Asser,  p.  473:  Vulpino  more.     Chron.  Sax.  A.  865:  Se  here  hine  on  niht 
ap  bestael.    Florent.  Wigorn. ;   Simeon  Dunelm. 

*  Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.  n.  285,  287,  288,  293,  294,  1059.      Ethelbert  generally 
signs  "  Rex  occidentalium  Saxonum    seu  Cantuariorum ;"  Alfred  signs  simply 

l" 
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Among  the  documents  of  Ethelbald,  we  never  meet  with 
the  names  of  either  of  his  brothers  ;  they  remained  together 
in  Kent  during  the  lifetime  of  their  father,  and  until  their 
eldest  brother  died.  The  young  men  maintained  truly  fra- 
ternal relations  with  Ethelbert ;  they  followed  him  into 
"Wessex,  and  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  West  Saxons, 
divided  with  him  their  inheritance,  and  the  land  which  they 
possessed  in  common,  placing  it  all  under  his  control^. 

Whatever  sorrows  may  have  befallen  Alfred's  youth,  they 
were  alleviated  during  Ethelbert's  reign ;  for  after  he  had 
attained  his  twelfth  year,  his  intense  desire  of  learning  to 
read  and  write  was,  with  much  difficvdty,  gratified^.  Accord- 
ing to  Alfred's  own  account,  there  was  no  qualified  teacher 
In  the  whole  Saxon  kingdom  at  the  time  when  Swithin,  his 
father's  instructor,  died,  and  when  the  tumults  had  already 
begun.  We  are  scarcely  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  difficulties 
that  must  then  have  beset  all  attempts  to  attain  even  the  first 
elements  of  knowledge.  Undauntedly,  but  with  much  toil, 
the  boy  overcame  all  obstacles ;  he  began  to  read  in  his  mo- 
ther-tongue what  he  had  already  learnt  by  heart,  and  the  old 
poetry  became  all  the  more  dear  to  him  as  he  understood  it 
better.  He  soon  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  writings 
and  songs  of  the  Church.  He  collected  into  one  book  the 
services  of  the  hours,  and  many  psalms  and  prayers,  and 
always  carried  it  about  with  him  in  his  bosom.  In  later 
times  he  never  parted  with  this  book  by  day  or  night,  and 
as  Asser  himself  saw,  he  derived  strength  and  consolation 
from  it  in  the  most  severe  vicissitudes  of  his  life.  This  in- 
formation properly  relates  to  a  later  period  of  his  life,  but  we 
find  it  also  recorded  that  during  his  youth  he  assiduously 
exercised  and  strengthened  his  body  by  the  chase.  He  fol- 
lowed the  wüd  animals,  boldly  and  untiringly,  through  field 

"filius   re^;*"   in    the  earliest  documents,   Ealstan's    name   stands   next  to 
Swithin's. 

*  And  wyt  AefSered  mit  ealra  Westseaxana  witena  gewitnesse,  unceme  dftel 
otJfaestan  Ae'Selbyrhte  cincge,  uncrum  rnaege  on  ^a  geraedene  "Se  he  hit  eft  gedyde 
anc  swä  gewylde  swa  hit  '5a  waes  "Sa  wit  hit  him  o'Sfaestan,  and  he  '8a  swä  dyde, 
ge  'Saet  yrfe,  ge  'Saet  he  mid  uncre  gcmanan  begeat,  and  'Saet  he  sylf  gestrynde. 
Alfred's  testament  by  Kemble,  n.  314. 

*  Asser,  p.  473.  At  this  time  occur  the  first  documents  that  are  also  signed  by 
Alfred.  Instead  of  "  lectores,"  Florent.  i.  87  gives  "  grammatici ;"  but  hi»  in- 
Etruction  in  Latin  cam  wt  be  meant. 
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and  wood,  until  he  had  accomplished  their  destruction.  He 
Boon  outstripped  his  companions  in  dexterity.  Good  for- 
tune accompanied  him  in  all  things,  like  a  gift  from  God'. 
He  did  not  yet  go  out  to  battle  against  the  heathen  foe ; 
his  time  passed  on  in  harmless  preparations  for  the  ap- 
proaching earnest  work,  until,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
866,  King  Ethelbert  died — it  is  said,  after  a  peaceful,  mild, 
and  honourable  reign,  and  when  he  was  buried  at  Sherborne 
beside  bis  brother^,  there  was  great  grief  in  the  land. 


III. 

THE  TIME  OF  EDUCA.TION,  FROM  866  TO  871. 

In  conformity  with  the  ancient  order  of  the  succession, 
Ethelred,  the  third  brother,  now  ascended  the  throne.  Like 
his  predecessor,  he  preserved  the  union  between  the  royal 
dominions  and  the  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  Sussex^,  althougli, 
according  to  the  earlier  usage,  Alfred  ought  to  have  ruled  in 
the  latter.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  time  imperatively 
required  that  this  old  arrangement  should  no  longer  be  ob- 
served. The  south-eastern  coast  of  the  island  was  especially 
open  to  an  unexpected  attack  from  the  enemy,  and  nothing 
except  a  general  union  of  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  under  one 
leader,  could  ensure  a  successful  defence.  It  does  not  seem 
that  Alfred  put  forward  any  pretensions  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  clearly  saw  what  course  of  action  would  be  injurious, 
and  soon  found  that  the  best  service  he  could  render  to  the 
king  his  brother  and  the  realm,  was  to  set  an  example  of 

•  Nam  incomparabilis  omnibus  peritia  et  felicitate  in  ilia  arte,  sictit  et  in  cseteris 
omnibus  Dei  donis  fuit.    Asser,  p.  474. 

'  Asser,  p.  473,  designates  his  reign  as  "  pacifice  et  amabiliter  et  honorabiliter." 
Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  69;  Simeon  Dunelm.  p.  676;  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  118,  follow 
his  authority  "strenue  dulciterque."  Ingulph.  p.  863,  gives  an  invention  of  his 
own:  "  Iste  validissimus  adolescens  et  Danomm  triumphator  invictus."  Henric. 
Huntingd.  v.  739,  assigns  him  a  rale  of  ten  years  in  Kent.  According  to  Hardy's 
supposition  after  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  118,  n.  2,  he  died  somewhere  in  February. 
Wilhelm  gives  him  a  quinquennium,  as  well  as  his  predecessor  and  successor,  and, 
perhaps  by  a  chronological  mistake,  does  not  include  the  two  years  and  a  half  of 
his  rule  in  Kent. 

*  He  always  signs  himself  "  Ethelred  Rex  occidentalium  Saxonum  nee  non  el 
Cantuariorum."    Kemble,  No.  294,  295,  298,  1061. 
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Bubmissive  obedience.  There  is  no  record  of  any  dissension 
between  him  and  Ethelred.  As  second  in  power,  Alfred 
occupied  the  highest  position  after  the  king,  and  was  in- 
vested with  a  certain  degree  of  authority  over  all  the  states. 
He  was  crown-prince,  the  acknowledged  heir  to  the  throne, 
and  to  all  the  royal  property^.  Soon  after  Ethel  red's  ac- 
cession a  general  assembly  of  the  kingdom  was  held,  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  property  should  be  treated  was  de- 
cided. Alfred  wished  that  the  inheritance  left  by  his  father 
and  his  two  brothers  might  be  divided,  and  that  he  might 
manage  his  share  independently.  Ethelred  replied  that  he 
had  entered  into  bis  inheritance  so  long  before  his  younger 
brother,  and  had  added  so  much  to  it,  that  a  just  partition 
would  be  very  diificult ;  but  that,  after  his  own  death,  Alfred 
should  be  the  sole  heir.  "With  this  Alfred  willingly  complied  ; 
but  some  years  later,  when  the  kingdom  was  threatened  with 
destruction  by  the  heathen  enemy,  both  the  brothers  were 
obliged,  for  the  sake  of  their  descendants,  to  make  a  different 
arrangement^. 

The  time  is  now  arrived  when  the  History  of  England 
takes  a  more  general  and  connected  form,  for  the  country 
was  threatened  by  a  common  danger. 

Before  we  proceed  with  our  immediate  subject,  the  Life  of 
Alfred,  we  must  cast  a  glance  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
West  Saxon  kingdom.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  866, 
the  Danes  made  a  more  furious  and  terrible  attack  than  ever 
they  had  done  before  on  the  whole  Germanic  east  coast  of 
the  island.  As  commanders  of  the  fleets  there  now  appear 
kings,  the  accounts  of  whose  gigantic  stature  and  ferocity 
still  savour  somewhat  of  tradition  ;  but  with  every  record  in 
the  English  annals  these  plundering  and  conquering  people 
stand  out  more  clearly  from  their  northern  obscurity.  Some 
method  now  was  visible  in  their  hitherto  apparently  uncon- 
nected campaigns,  for  they  established  settlements  on  the 
coast,  from  whence  they  could,  without  opposition   ravage 

•  He  is  called  "  frater  regis"  by  Kemble,  No.  298,  "  filius  regis"  (prince),  No. 
1061.  By  Asser,  p.  475,  476,  477,  he  is  always  styled  "  Secondariiis"  during  hi« 
brother's  lifetime. 

'  Alfred's  will :  Kemble,  No.  314 — which,  according  to  its  historical  preamble,  can 
>carce]y  have  been  made  earlier  than  the  years  880  or  885. 
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the  interior  of  the  country,  so  rich  in  cattle  and  agricultural 
produce. 

But  the  lives  and  actions  of  individuals  are  yet  by  no 
means  clearly  distinguishable.  It  is  a  fruitless  undertaking 
to  attempt  to  unite  in  one  continuous  history,  the  poetical 
traditions  of  Scandinavia,  founded  on  the  exploits  of  the  con- 
quering heroes,  ^\'ith  the  short  sketches  of  their  names  and 
deeds  given  in  the  English  Chronicles,  which,  at  a  later 
period,  were  in  a  great  measure  mingled  with  the  northern 
myths.  Events  and  names  are  confusedly  and  incorrectly 
stated.  It  is  recorded  that  the  dark  and  fearful  King 
Eegnar  Lodbrok  fought  in  Northumbria  during  the  pre- 
ceding century,  and  met  his  dreadful  death  in  the  Serpent 
tower  of  Ella ;  and  that  the  brothers  Hingwar  and  Hubba 
appeared  in  Northumbria  to  avenge  their  father ;  but  ac- 
cording to  history,  they  first  came  over  with  the  great  fleet, 
and  landed  in  East  Anglia.  It  is  also  said,  that  in  order  to 
be  revenged  on  the  adulterous  King  Osbert,  the  nobleman 
Biorn  Butsecarl  summoned  Q-uthorm  the  Dane  into  the  . 
country  ;  whereas,  this  warrior  first  appears  on  the  scene  in 
the  country  south  of  the  Humber^.  The  real  cause  of  these 
attacks,  and  of  the  successful  results  which  crowned  them,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  narrations  of  this  kind,  which,  in  spite  of 
their  historical  basis,  belong  to  the  region  of  poetry.  The 
simple  fact  is,  that  the  rapacious  people  soon  learnt  by  expe- 
rience which  was  the  weakest  point  of  their  opponents  ;  and 
at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  they  attacked  with  all  their 
force  the  two  kingdoms  which  were  least  able  to  make  any 
defence. 

At  that  time,  as  we  have  seen,  the  supremacy  of  Wessex 
was  much  less  recognised  in  the  north  than  in  the  south  of 
the  island.  If  the  Scandinavian  pirates  had  delayed  their 
advent  for  a  few  years  longer,  it  might  have  been  easy  for 
the  successors  of  Ethelwulf  to  put  an  end  to  the  perpetual 
struggles  for  the  throne  between  the  Northern  Angles  and 
the  weaker  ones  of  the  east.  The  West  Saxons  might  have 
asked  then,  to  some  purpose,  which  were  the  stronger,  the 
Pagan  or  Christian  Germans;  but  profitmg  by  the  dissen- 

•  The  narratire  and  the  sources  rf  both  accounts  m&y  be  found  in  Lappenberg 
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»ions  amongst  their  adversaries,  the  Pagans  succeeded  "with 
inconceivable  rapidity  in  gaining  the  ascendancy. 

A  brisk  autumnal  east  wind  now  carried  a  fleet,  which  must 
have  been  a  very  considerable  one,  straight  from  its  island- 
home  to  the  Wash,  whose  broad  shallow  bay  presented  no 
obstacle  to  a  landing.  The  East  Angles  did  not  attempt  tc 
enter  into  any  contest  -with  this  great  body  of  Pagans,  aa 
their  most  celebrated  leader,  Hubba,  appeared  at  their  head, 
but  rather  offered  them  shelter  and  support,  provided  them 
with  a  winter  residence,  and  furnished  them  with  horses  for 
their  march  in  the  spring^.  As  soon  as  the  weather  became 
milder,  the  Danes  set  out  northwards,  and  entered  the  district 
around  York.  Here,  for  five  years,  a  powerful  usurper,  Ella, 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  royal  Bernician  family,  had  de- 
prived the  rightful  prince,  Osbert,  of  the  throne.  The 
weaker  party  still  kept  up  the  feud,  and  the  whole  province 
was  therefore  in  the  most  disastrous  condition^. 

When  the  great  Pagan  army  crossed  the  Humber,  spreading 
desolation  around  its  path,  the  two  opposing  kings,  at  the  iu- 
stigation  of  the  nobles  of  the  country,  and  inspired  by  terror, 
suspended  their  quarrel  and  united  their  forces  for  defence. 
By  the  first  of  November  the  Danes  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  city  of  York,  and  from  thence  had  advanced  as 
far  as  the  Tyne.  Wherever  they  passed,  churches  and  clois- 
ters were  robbed  of  their  treasures,  and  the  buildings  them- 
selves set  on  fire.  Towards  the  end  of  the  winter  the  North- 
umbrians, commanded  by  both  their  kings  and  eight  earls, 
made  a  stand  against  the  plundering  hordes,  who  with  some 
difiiculty  collected  their  scattered  bands,  and  made  a  hasty 
flight  to  York.  They  intended  to  defend  themselves  behind 
the  city  walls,  although  these,  as  Asser  remarks,  were  far 
from  being  strong  in  those  days.  The  Christians  followed 
close  upon  the  fugitives  :  a  great  number  entered  the  town 
with  them,  and  the  rest  commenced  razing  the  walls.  When 
the  Danes  found  themselves  threatened  with  such  danger  in 
their  only  fortress,  they  determined  on  making  an  attempt  to 

>  Chron.  Sax.  A.  866. 

*  The  chief  authority  for  this  is  Simeon  of  Durham,  Ecclesia,  ii.  6.  A.  867,  by 
Twysden.  Asser  gives  a  striking  account  of  it  also,  although  in  wrong  chronolo- 
gical  order,  p.  474.    A.so  Chron.  Sax.  A.  867,  and  Floreut.  Wigorn.  L  80. 
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fight  a  passage  through  the  ranks  of  their  valiant  besiegers. 
This  took  place  March  21st,  868^.  The  Northumbrians  gave 
way  before  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack  and  the  fearful 
havoc  made  by  the  Danish  weapons.  A  great  number  of  tha 
Christians  were  slain,  amongst  others  many  nobles  and  both 
the  kings,  for  whom  the  Durham  Chronicler  has  no  pity,  for 
they  had  been  the  principal  means  of  bringing  this  ruin  on 
their  country,  and  besides,  had  wickedly  squandered  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church. 

This  kingdom,  sunk  into  a  complete  state  of  lethargy  in 
consequence  of  long  years  of  anarchy,  was  not  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  Xorthmen.  Those  amongst  the  inhabitants  who 
had  escaped  destruction  were  compelled  to  submit  to  a  dis- 
graceful peace.  It  pleased  the  Danes  to  appoint  a  creature 
of  their  own  to  be  king  of  the  lands  north  of  the  Tyne. 
They  kept  the  southern  part  of  the  district  as  a  point  ol 
egress  for  their  further  enterprises.  It  soon  became  endent 
in  what  direction  they  intended  to  commence  their  ravages ; 
for  at  the  approach  of  winter  they  invaded  the  neighbouring 
district  of  Mercia,  and  took  possession  of  the  strong  city  of 
Nottingham. 

They  now  rested  during  the  cold  season,  as  they  had  done 
at  their  first  landing,  and  also  at  York ;  with  the  spring  they 
renewed  their  attacks.  But  King  Burhred  was  once  more  on 
his  guard ;  he  hastuy  summoned  his  Witan,  and  agreed  to 
send  messages  to  his  brothers-in-law,  the  King  and  the 
Crown-Prince  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  to  entreat  them 
earnestly  to  levy  troops  without  delay,  and  hasten  to  assist 
him  in  repelling  the  invaders-. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  pause  for  a  time  in  this  narration 
of  military  aflfairs,  in  order  to  investigate  the  causes  which 
first  induced  the  "West  Saxons  to  co-operate  with  that  army 
which  they  had  so  often  met  in  battle ;  and  to  consider  also 
the  close  connexion  now  fonned  between  them  and  the 
Mercians,  with  the  events  which  resulted  from  it  in  the  life 
of  Alfred.  Hitherto  no  hostile  ship  had  arrived  on  the  coast 
of  Wessex,  and  during  the  first  two  years  of  King  Ethelred'a 
reign  no  man  had  been  compelled  to  take  up  arms.     In  con- 

•  Palm-Sunday,  Florent.  ed.  l  which  day  fell  in  867  on  March  2l8t. 

•  Chron.  Sax.  a.  868 ;  Asser,  475. 
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Bcquence  of  this  deficiency  of  martial  subjects,  our  authoritiwi 
have  recorded  but  two  events.  The  first  is  the  death  of 
Bishop  Ealstan,  which  took  place  about  the  same  time  that 
the  Danes,  those  ancient  foes  of  this  valiant  prince  of  the 
Church,  made  themselves  masters  of  York.  This  remarkable 
.man  had  attained  a  great  age,  and  had  been  bishop  for  fifty 
years.  He  resolutely  mmntained  his  position  amidst  all  the 
storms  of  life,  and  now  he  died  in  peace,  at  Sherborne,  and 
was  buried  in  the  royal  vault^.  The  defence  of  the  kingdom 
was  now  left  to  younger  hands.  Next  in  rank  to  the  king, 
and  destined  soon  to  distinguish  himself  by  skill  and  courage, 
stood  his  brother  Alfred,  already  arrived  at  years  of  man- 
hood. He,  who  as  a  child  had  delighted  his  parents'  hearts 
by  his  beauty  and  amiability,  as  a  young  man  was  now  the 
pride  and  hope  of  the  people.  We  have  to  thank  Asser  also 
for  this  second  account  of  him. 

In  868,  when  he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year,  Alfred 
was  betrothed  to  Elswitha,  the  daughter  of  Ethelred  Mucel 
(the  Great),  Earl  of  the  Gaini^.  She  was  descended  from  the 
royal  family  of  Mercia,  through  her  mother  Edburga,  a  woman 
worthy  of  all  reverence,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
lived  as  a  widow  to  the  end  of  her  pious  life.  This  we  learn 
from  Asser,  who  had  frequently  seen  her^.  The  father  of 
Elswitha,  who  bore  the  honourable  surname  of  the  Great,  was 
the  chief  of  that  district  of  the  Angles,  and  appears  to  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  public  afiairs  of  the  kingdom  ol 
Mercia*.  •  The  choice  of  the  prince  was  a  wise  one.     By  the 

'  Asser,  p.  475 :  Postquam  episcopatam  per  quinquaginta  annos  honorabilitei 
rexerat,  in  pace  in  Scireburnan  sepnltus  est.  Chron.  Sax.  A.  867,  Wilh.  Malmesb. 
Gesta  Pontif.  ii.  247,  give  a  similar  account:  Magnae  in  seculo  potentiae.  Simeon 
Dunelm.  de  Gestis  Reg.  Angl.  p.  677,  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  738,  Florent.  Wigorn. 
A.  867,  ed.  i.  enter  at  much  length  into  his  services  to  the  State,  rendered  in 
battles  against  Kent  and  East  Anglia,  as  well  as  into  his  participation  in  Ethel- 
bald's  revolt. 

*  Gainsborough  in  Lincolnshire  still  preserves  the  name  of  this  district. 

•  Asser,  p.  475,  who  does  not  here  mention  the  name  of  Ethelswitha,  says  of  her 
mother :  "  Qnam  nos  ipsi  propriis  oculorum  obtutibus  non  pauces  ante  obitum 
8\ium  annis  frequenter  vidimus,  venerabihs  scilicit  foemina,"  etc. — Vide  Florent 
Wigorn.  i.  81. 

♦  There  is  a  Mucel  who  signs  Burhred's  documents  from  the  years  864  and  866. 
Kcmble,  No.  290,  291, 292,  Chron.  Sax.  A.  903,  records  the  death  of  the  Ealdennan 
Atliulf,  the  brother  oi  Ethelnwitha. 
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marriage  of  his  sister  an  alliance  \s-itli  tlie  Mercians  had 
already  been  formed,  and  by  this  fresh  union  the  two  states 
were  still  more  closely  connected  together. 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  ^snth  all  the  ancient  solem- 
nities in  Mercia,  probably  at  the  home  of  the  bride.  The 
fuests,  both  men  and  women,  were  innumerable,  and  the 
anquet  lasted  day  and  night.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these 
festivities  that  Alfred  was  suddenly  seized  by  a  malady.  The 
loud  mirth  of  the  guests  was  silenced  at  the  sight  of  his  suf- 
ferings, and  neither  they  nor  aU  the  physicians  of  the  day 
could  assign  any  cause  for  it.  Many  suspected  that  some  one 
amongst  the  people  who  surrounded  the  prince  had  beis'itched 
him  by  secret  magic  arts,  or  that  the  deril  himself,  malicious 
at  his  virtue,  had  come  to  tempt  him.  Others  supposed  that 
it  was  an  unusual  kind  of  fever,  or  the  unexpected  return  of 
a  painful  disease  from  which  he  had  suffered  much  in  his 
earliest  youth. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  to  which  of  these  latter  suppositions 
fve  must  give  credence,  and  the  accounts  we  have  of  the 
matter  are  extremely  vague^.     It  seems  that  as  he  entered 

'  The  accounts  ot  both  maladies  are  to  be  found  in  Asser,  p.  474,  484,  485, 
492,  and  also  in  the  MS.  Cotton.  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  87,  88,  follows  these  au- 
thorities, but  places  the  events  in  better  order,  as  do  Roger  de  Wendover,  L  321, 
and  Matth.  Westmonast.  A-  871.  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  older 
chroniclers,  as  Ethelwerd,  Henric.  Hnntingd.  and  Wilh.  Malmesb.  make  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  these  bodily  sufferings.  The  minute  relation  given  in  Asser's 
work  appears  suspicious  merely  for  the  following  reasons:  Why  is  not  the  narra- 
tion given  with  the  notice  of  Alfred's  marriage  in  868,  where  it  chronologically 
belongs,  or  in  the  section,  p.  474,  which  treats  of  his  youth  and  education  ?  We 
find  it  under  the  year  884,  sixteen  years  after  the  marriage,  and  introduced  in  a 
description  of  the  nuptial  festivities.  The  whole  passage  is  apparently  torn  from 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  work,  and  very  clumsily  and  injudiciously  inserted  in  a 
wrong  place  by  a  later  hand.  The  train  of  thought,  too,  is  very  confused  in  this 
narration,  which  does  not  proceed  according  to  the  sequence  of  events,  but 
reverses  them — relates  them  backwards:  first  mentions  the  marriage,  then  the 
sudden  attacks  of  illness,  then  the  ficus,  and,  lastly,  the  mysterious  reason  of  the 
malady.  The  same  words  are  likewise  repeated  twice,  e.g.,  "  in  pnmaevo  juven- 
tatis  suae  flore.''  In  the  erroneous  position,  the  incorrect  tautology,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  whole  tenor  of  the  account,  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  recognise 
a  much  mutilated  part  of  the  genuine  Mta,  into  which  many  additions  may  have 
crept  at  a  later  period,  especially  those  which  treat  of  miraculous  events,  and  ul 
St  Neot.  I  maintain  the  facts  related  by  Asser,  and  have  preferred  using  them 
in  the  text  unabridged,  only  making  a  new  and  better  arrangement  of  them,  tl 
omitting  the  improbable  portions  of  the  narrative. 
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into  manhood,  he  had  to  fight  a  hard  battle  with  his  animal 
passions.  On  one  side  temptation  assailed  him  powerfully, 
and  on  the  other  his  ardent  love  for  all  that  was  good  and 
noble  held  him  back  from  the  paths  of  vice.  He  was  accus« 
tomed  to  rise  from  his  bed  at  the  earliest  dawn,  and  kneeling 
before  the  altar,  pray  there  to  Qod  for  help  and  strength. 
He  implored  that  a  check  might  be  given  to  these  desires, 
that  some  affliction  might  be  sent  him  to  keep  him  always 
armed  against  temptation,  and  that  the  spirit  might  be  en- 
abled to  master  the  weakness  of  the  body.  Heaven  granted 
his  prayer,  and  sent  this  sickness  to  him,  which  Asser  de- 
scribes as  a  kind  of  fit.  For  many  years  he  suffered  ex- 
cruciating pain  from  it,  so  that  he  often  despaired  of  his 
own  life.  One  day  whilst  hunting  in  Cornwall,  he  alighted 
at  the  chapel  of  St.  Gruerir,  in  the  solitude  of  a  rocky  valley, 
where  St.  Neot  afterwards  took  refuge  and  died.  The  prince, 
who  from  a  child  loved  to  visit  all  sacred  places,  prostrated 
himself  before  the  altar  in  silent  prayer  to  Q-od  for  mercy. 
He  had  long  been  oppressed  by  a  dread  of  being  unfitted  for 
his  royal  office  by  his  bodily  infirmities,  or  of  becoming  an 
object  of  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  men  by  leprosy  and 
blindness.  This  fear  now  inspired  him  to  implore  deliverance 
from  such  misery  ;  he  was  ready  to  bear  any  less  severe,  nay 
any  other  trial,  so  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  fulfil  his  ap- 
pointed duties.  Not  long  after  his  return  from  that  hunting 
expedition,  an  answer  was  vouchsafed  to  his  fervent  prayer, 
and  the  malady  departed  from  him. 

And  now  at  the  moment  of  his  marriage,  when  the  wedding- 
guests  were  feasting  and  rejoicing  in  the  banquet-hall,  that 
other  trial  came  for  which  he  had  prayed.  Anguish  and 
trembling  suddenly  took  hold  upon  him,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  date  when  Asser  wrote,  and  indeed  during  his  whole 
life,  he  was  never  secure  from  an  attack  of  this  disease.  There 
were  seasons  when  it  seemed  to  incapacitate  him  for  the  dis- 
charge of  any  duty  temporal  or  spiritual,  but  an  interval  of 
ease,  though  it  lasted  only  a  night,  or  a  day,  or  even  an  hour, 
would  always  re-establish  his  powers.  In  spite  of  these 
bodily  afflictions,  which  probably  were  of  an  epileptic  nature, 
the  inflexible  strength  of  his  will  enabled  him  to  rise  above 
the  heaviest  cares  that  were  ever  laid  on  a  sovereign,  to 
wage  a  victorious  warfare  with  the  wildest  enemies,  and  undei 
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the  pressure  of  corporeal  weakness  and  external  difficulties  to 
forward  with  uuth'ing  zeal  his  own  and  his  people's  advance- 
ment to  a  higher  state  of  mental  intelligence.  Thus  Alfi^d 
had  scarcely  entered  into  public  life,  scarcely  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  own  household,  when  this  burden  also  was  laid 
upon  hiiTi ;  how  unweariedly  and  successfully  he  must  then 
have  striven  to  prepare  himself  for  the  commg  days  of  mis- 
fortune, and  to  keep  his  courage  and  hope  in^-iolate  ! 

Only  a  short  time  could  have  elapsed  after  his  marriage 
and  the  first  appearance  of  his  treacherous  malady,  when 
Alfred,  with  his  young  wife,  returned  to  his  brother's  king- 
dom. Soon  after,  the  messengers  from  Mercia  arrived,  en- 
treating the  speedy  assistance  of  the  West  Saxons.  On 
receipt  of  the  serious  news,  the  brothers  did  not  delay  for  an 
instant ;  after  summoning  a  large  army  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  they  marched  with  it  straight  into  Mercia  and  joined 
the  troops  ahreadv  levied  there.  Bishops,  abbots,  and  many 
clergy,  readily  relinquished  on  this  occasion  their  claim  of 
exemption  from  military  service,  and  armed  themselves  with 
alacritv'  to  increase  the  defensive  strength  of  the  kingdom^. 
It  was  necessary  to  snatch  from  the  enemy  the  very  place 
from  which  Alfred  had  first  led  his  young  bride  home. 
When  the  united  army  appeared  before  Nottingham  with  the 
unanimous  wish  of  engaging  in  a  pitched  battle,  the  Danes 
shut  themselves  up  within  tlie  city,  trusting  to  the  strength 
of  its  wall.  A  few  slight  skirmishes  only  took  place,  the  be- 
sieged not  being  wuling  to  engage  in  a  decisive  battle.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Saxons  were  not  prepared  for  a  systematic 
attack  on  the  fortress,  whose  thick  walls  resisted  any  attempts 
they  could  make  against  them.  Besides,  winter  was  approach- 
ing ;  the  short  time  of  service  for  which  the  troops  had  been 
leWed  was  nearly  expired ;  and  therefore,  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  the  Mercians  and  the  Pagans,  by  which 
the  latter  were  to  ^s-ithdraw,  and  the  two  princes  resolved  to 
return  home  with  their  soldiers.  According  to  one  account, 
it  was  Hingwar  who  eifected  this  arrangement  by  his  fox-like 
cunning,  and  his  hypocritical  speeches^. 

>  Documents  of  Ingulph.  p.  863,  Kemble,  n.  297,  whose  genuineness,  iudeed, 
is  not  unquestioned.  It  b  worthy  of  note,  that  Ethelwerd,  iv.  513,  says  nothing 
of  the  aid  afforded  by  the  West  Saxons.  According  to  him,  Burhred  concluded 
an  agreement  with  the  Danes  without  any  further  contest. 

>  A«ser,  p.  475;  Chroo.  Saju  A.  868:  "and  |)one  here  paer  gemetton  on  pau 
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This  commencement  of  the  struggle  argued  but  badly  fof 
its  result.  The  Danes  truly  soon  departed  for  tlie  north, 
and  again  settled  in  "Sork,  remaining  there  longer  than 
they  had  before  done ;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  eject 
them  by  force  from  the  country,  or  to  take  from  them 
the  spoil  they  had  already  amassed.  Neither  did  their  ab- 
sence in  the  north  continue  long.  A  part  of  the  heathen 
army  soon  moved  once  more  towards  the  south ;  it  marched 
unmolested  through  the  Mercian  territory  into  the  country 
of  the  East  Angles ;  at  its  head  appeared  the  terrible  bro- 
thers Hingwar  and  Hubba,  the  bravest  and  most  ferocious 
of  all  the  sea-kings — Hiugwar  of  powerful  mind,  Hubba  of 
astonishing  prowess^.  Besides  these,  there  were  many  other 
leaders  in  this  army  whose  terrible  names  have  never  been 
forgotten.  They  encamped  at  Thetford,  in  the  heart  of  the 
country^. 

About  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  rather  earlier,  another 
division  of  the  Danish  host  landed  from  the  Humber,  in 
Lindsay  (Lincolnshire)  ;  the  rich  cloister  of  Bardeney  was 
pillaged  and  burnt,  and  its  inmates  were  slain.  The  ealderman 
of  that  district,  Algar  the  younger,  who  had  won  the  admira- 
tion of  the  West  Saxon  brothers  in  their  late  campaign  by  his 
great  courage,  instantly  assembled  the  valiant  inhabitants  of 
the  marsh  lands.  Algar  with  his  followers  hastened  to  arm 
themselves,  and  even  the  rich  cloisters  of  the  neighbourhood 
furnished  a  great  number  of  men.  Those  from  Croylaud 
were  commanded  by  the  lay-brother  Toly,  whose  warlike  fame 
had  long  been  known  throughout  Mercia. 

On  the  day  of  St.  Maurice,  21st  September,  869,  they  met 
the  Danes  at  Kesteven,  and  a  desperate  battle  took  place — 
three  of  the  heathen  kings  fell  in  the  first  onslaught,  and 
when  the  enemy  took  flight,  Algar  pursued  them  to  the  very 
entrance  of  their  camp.  But  dvu-ing  the  following  night, 
there  came  to  the  Danes'  assistance  the  Kings  Guthorm, 
Bagseg,  Oskytal,  Halfdene,  and  Amiuid,  and  the  Jarls  Trene, 
Hingwar,  Hubba,  and  the  two  Sidrocs.     As  soon  as  the 

geweorce  and  hine  inne  besaeton,  and  paer  nan  hefiglic  gefeoht  ne  wear^  and 
myrce  fri'5  namon  witS  pone  here."  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  738 :  "  Vulpeculari 
Mtutia  verbisque  delinitis  inducias  ab  Anglis  impetravit." 

>  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  738 :  Hinguar  erat  ingentis  ingenii,  Ubba  yero  fortita 
dinis  admirandae. 

'  A»8er,  p.  475. 
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news  of  their  arrival  was  spread  among  the  Angles,  the 
courage  of  the  greater  number  began  to  fail,  and  scarcely  a 
fourth  part  of  the  warriors  remained  with  Algar.  Yet  he 
and  his  faithful  companions,  ready  to  risk  all  in  defence  of 
their  coimtry,  received  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  then  pre- 
pared for  the  last  desperate  struggle.  Toly  and  Morcar  of 
Brunn  led  the  right  wing  ;  Osgot  of  Lindsay,  and  Harding 
of  Eehal,  the  left ;  the  brave  Algar  himself  took  the  centre. 
The  Danes,  who  had  buried  their  fallen  kings  in  the  early 
morning,  now  stimulated  by  revenge,  rushed  upon  the  scanty 
remnant  of  the  Christians,  who  withstood  the  first  attack, 
and  remained  the  whole  day  firm  as  a  rock,  amidst  a  shower 
of  arrows.  But  when  in  the  evening  the  cunning  enemy 
feigned  a  retreat,  the  Angles,  disregarding  the  orders  of  their 
generals,  impetuously  pursued,  and  then  their  fate  was  sealed. 
The  heathens  turning  suddenly,  easily  cut  down  the  scattered 
troops.  Algar,  Toly,  and  a  few  others,  defended  themselves 
on  a  hill  for  a  short  time  longer,  and  fought  with  true 
lion  courage ;  then,  covered  with  many  wounds,  they  fell  dead 
on  the  bodies  of  their  slaughtered  countrymen  ;  a  few  youths 
alone  escaped  to  teU  the  fearful  tale  to  the  monks  in  Croy- 
land. 

There  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  saving  the  numerous 
cloisters,  their  inmates,  or  their  treasures ;  the  plundering 
hordes  had  already  arrived,  pillaging  and  burning  aU  before 
them.  Croyland  shared  this  fate ;  four  days  later,  Medes- 
hamstede  (Peterborough)  was  destroyed,  and  soon  afterwards 
Huntingdon  and  Ely  were  completely  ruined.  Almost  every 
liWng  creature  feU  beneath  the  sword;  a  few  individuals 
only  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  the  general  de- 
"itruction ;  the  consecrated  buildings  were  consumed  by  fire, 
ind  nothing  was  saved  but  the  gold  and  silver,  which  the 
Tobbers  divided  among  themselves^. 

The  East  Angles  seem  to  have  made  a  less  valiant  resistance 
than  their  northern  neighbours.  It  is  true  that  the  Ealder- 
man  TJlfketel  made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  Danes  whilst  they 
were  in  Thetford,  but  after  a  short  contest  he  was  slain  with 

'  See  the  detailed  and  very  animated  description  of  the  battle,  and  the  great  de- 
vastation committed,  bj  Ingolph  p.  863-868,  to  whom  we  may  ^ve  credence,  as  iH 
Was  Abbot  of  Croyland. 
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all  his  followers.  In  the  winter  of  870,  the  gentle  King  Ed- 
mimd,  the  last  of  the  old  royal  Saxon  race,  who  had  neglected 
to  join  his  neighbours  in  their  common  bands  of  defence, 
attempted  an  engagement  with  the  enemy,  and  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  cruel  Hingwar.  The  unfortunate  king,  during 
the  painful  martyrdom  which  he  suffered,  manifested  the 
most  unshaken  courage  and  inflexible  constancy.  He  died 
for  his  faith;  though  vanquished  in  life,  he  triumphed  in  death, 
and  his  royal  name  stands  high  in  the  roll  of  Catholic  saints^. 
East  Anglia  now  no  longer  belonged  to  the  number  of 
Christian  states  ;  Guthorm  kept  the  kingdom  for  himself ; 
but  North umbria  was  divided  into  several  portions.  As 
soon  as  the  districts  along  tlie  coasts  were  thus  disposed  of, 
and  the  last  scion  of  their  royal  family  destroyed,  the  interiiar 
of  the  island  lay  open  to  the  heathen.  Mercia  was  unable 
by  itself  to  make  any  resistance,  and  all  depended  on  whether 
the  West  Saxons  were  powerful  enough  to  save  the  Saxon 
race  and  defend  Christendom  against  the  fierce  Pagans. 

The  winter  was  not  yet  over  when  a  large  army  of  North- 
men, headed  by  some  chiefs,  finding  the  east  coast  no  longer 
sufficient  for  their  maintenance,  embarked  for  Wessex  in 
search  of  land  and  plunder.  The  two  kings,  Bagseg  and 
Halfdene,  the  Jarls  Osbern,  Frene,  Harald,  and  both  the 
Sidrocs,  with  Guthorm  and  others,  thus  departed  to  conquer 
the  Saxon  principalities.  They  entered  the  Thames  in  their 
ships,  and  before  long  the  southern  shores  of  the  West 
Saxons  were  overrun  by  the  Pagan  hordes,  who,  like  a  mighty 
stream,  carried  all  before  them^.  Their  number  was  so  great 
that  they  could  only  proceed  in  separate  divisions.  They  soon 
arrived  at  the  royal  fortress  of  Reading,  which  is  situated  in 
Berkshire,  at  the  spot  where  the  little  river  Kennet  joins 
the  Thames  from  the  south.  Without  the  least  opposition 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place,  from  which  they 
could  conveniently  carry  on  their  plundering  expeditions,  for 
R  navigable  river  extended  from  it  to  the  sea,  as  was  the  case 
at  Tork  also  at  that  period.     On  the  third  day  after  their 

>  Chron.  Sax.  A  870 ;  Asser,  p.  475 ;  Florent  Wigorn.  a.  870.  The  translation 
rfLappenberg,  ü  38-39. 

*  Henric.  Iluiitingd.  t.  738 :  Exercitas  novus  et  maximus  quai»i  äurias  munoani 
•t  omnia  secuar  Tolvens. 
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»rrival,  twc  of  the  jarls  took  horse,  and,  accompanieJ  t)y  a 
great  number  of  warriors,  left  the  fleet  at  Eeadiiig,  and  rode 
ftiriously  through  field  and  wood  in  search  of  intelUgence  and 
bootyi.  In  the  mean  while,  those  who  remained  behind  con- 
structed a  wall  to  the  south  of  the  towu^,  between  tne 
Thames  and  the  Kennet ;  so  that  being  protected  on  two 
sides  by  the  rivers,  and  fortified  on  the  third,  they  might 
safely  bring  their  plunder  to  the  place  and  be  ready  for 
defence.  The  West  Saxons  were  not  prepared  to  receive  a 
visitation  of  this  kind  at  this  early  season  of  the  year ;  how- 
ever, Ethelwulf,  the  ealderman  of  that  district,  speedily 
assembled  a  small  but  valiant  band,  with  which  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  outriding  party.  He  met  the  Danes  at 
Englafeld,  attacked  them  courageously,  and  after  a  long  and 
desperate  conflict,  in  which  one  of  the  jarls  and  part  of  hia 
company  were  slain,  he  put  the  whole  band  to  flight^.  Four 
days  after  this  first  engagement,  Ethelred  and  Alfred  ap- 
peared before  Eeading  with  the  troops  they  had  hastily  col- 
lected ;  and  all  the  heathens  who  ventured  outside  the  gates 
were  slain  without  mercy.  The  King  and  Prince  of  the  West 
Saxons  desired  to  rescue  this  place,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  kingdom,  from  the  hands  of  their  cruel 
enemies.  But  these,  ever  ready  for  any  cunning  exploit, 
artfully  took  advantage  of  the  moment  when  the  Saxons 
were  encamping  on  the  plain,  and  rushed  suddenly  out  of  the 
gates  upon  them  like  wolves.  A  tremendous  conflict  now 
ensued.  Victory  inclined  now  to  the  Christian  and  now  to 
the  heathen  arms ;  but  at  length  the  latter  triumphed,  and  the 
Saxons,  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  furious  attacks  of  the 
northern  warriors,  were  obliged  to  retreat.  The  brave 
Ethelwulf  was  among  the  fallen ;  his  followers  were  obliged 
to  leave  his  corpse  on  the  field,  and  the  Danes  afterwards 

•  Ethelwerd  "  obliti  classe  aut  certe  explorationfe  ritu  tam  celeies  aut  aetenii 
numinis  (?)  per  arva  sylvasque  ferunter."  Chron.  Sax.  a.  871 ;  Asser,  p.  476; 
Ethelwerd,  iv.  513;  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  82,  all  relate  the  subsequent  battles,  and 
often  elucidate  each  other. 

*  "  A  dextrali  parte."     Asser. 

»  Three  MSS.  of  the  Chron.  Sax.  (B.  C.  D.  arranged  according  to  their  antiquity) 
erroneously  call  him  Sidroc-  Asser  and  the  chroniclers  give  no  name  tothia  jarl, 
and  by  all  accounts  both  the  Sidrocs  fell  at  Ashdune.  Vide  translatioa  of  Lap» 
penberg,  ii.  41,  n.  1. 
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dragged  it  to  Derbyi.  The  two  royal  brothers  were  pur- 
sued as  far  as  Wistley  or  "Wichelet  Green,  near  Twyfort, 
but  they  saved  themselves  by  crossing  the  Thames  not  far 
from  Windsor,  at  a  ford  which  was  unknown  to  the  Danes^. 
But  the  Saxons  were  not  to  be  daunted  by  grief  or  shame 
from  defending  their  country;  the  Pagans  must  have  also 
perceived  that  they  had  now  to  contend  with  more  resolute 
adversaries  than  the  Angles  had  been.  Four  days  again 
elapsed,  and  then  both  armies  mustered  their  entire  strength, 
and  encountered  each  other  at  Ashdune  (Aston,  in  Berk- 
Bhire)^ ;  here  they  measured  their  powers.  The  Danes  di- 
vided themselves  into  two  companies — one  commanded  by 
both  the  kings,  the  other  by  the  earls.  When  this  was  ob- 
served by  the  Christians,  they  acted  in  the  same  manner,  and 
an'anged  themselves  in  two  divisions.  According  to  the  old 
German  custom  in  war,  King  Ethelred  ought  to  have  com- 
manded at  that  point  where  generals  of  equal  rank  to  his 
own  were  opposed  to  him,  and  Alfred's  duty  was  to  engage 
with  the  second  division  of  the  enemy  ;  but  on  this  day  he 
was  destined  to  perform  a  more  important  part,  and  to  show, 
at  his  early  age,  that  heroic  deeds  were  natural  to  him. 
At  the  break  of  day  the  state  of  affairs  boded  little  good. 
The  Danes  had  taken  possession  of  an  eminence  crowned 
with  a  short  thick  underwood,  and  from  this  leafy  wall  they 
directed  well-aimed  darts  at  the  Saxons,  who  were  endea- 
vouring with  difficulty  to  gain  the  summit.  Asser  relates 
that  he  learnt  from  credible  eye-witnesses,  that  Alfred  arrived 
early  in  the  morning  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  whilst  Ethelred 
was  stiU  in  his  tent  hearing  mass,  and  declaring  that  until 
the  priest  had  ended,  no  human  work  should  tear  him  away 
from  fulfilling  his  duty  towards  God^.  The  old  historian 
may  attribute  the  victorious  issue  of  that  battle  to  the  piety 
of  the  king ;  but  it  is  clear  that  his  delay  would  soon  have 

*  Especially  according  to  Asser  and  Ethelwerd. 

2  Gaimar,  v.  2964,  ff.  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  p.  801,  is  the  only  authority  for  this. 

•  It  is  not  clear  what  place  is  meant  by  Aescesdune.  There  is  an  Ashdown  in 
Sussex  and  in  Devon ;  but  Berkshire  was  up  to  this  period  the  scene  of  conflict, 
and  we  must  look  for  this  battle-field  either  in  that  county  or  in  Surrey  or  Hants. 

♦  "  Sicut  ab  his  qui  riderunt  veridicis  referentibus  audivimus."  Asaer,  p.  476. 
His  account  of  the  matter  is  by  far  the  fullest:  he  had  seen  the  woody  batUo-fi«'«! 
m  hter  times,  "  quam  nos  ipsi  propriis  nostris  oculis  vidimus." 
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brought  upon  him  a  similar  disastrous  fate  to  that  which 
in  later  times  overtook  a  Saxon,  who  scrupulously  awaited 
the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  whilst,  in  spite  of  Sunday,  the 
enemy  overpowered  his  allies. 

Happily  for  England,  Alfred  was  in  his  proper  place  at  the 
right  time.  For  a  while  he  waited  most  aniiously  for  his 
brother,  to  whom  belonged  the  chief  command,  and  who  ought 
to  have  given  the  first  order  for  battle.  Still  Ethelred  did 
not  appear,  and  the  enemy  pressed  with  all  its  force  on 
the  prince,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  maintain  his  position 
without  giving  way  or  advancing  against  orders.  So  at  length, 
confiding  in  God's  protection,  he  gave  the  signal  for  attack, 
and  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  rushed  like  a  wild  boar  up  the 
hill  against  the  two  hostile  divisions'  The  heathens  repelled 
him  from  their  coverts  with  their  darts,  but  they  could  not 
force  him  to  yield,  and  then  a  bloody  conflict  hand  to  hand 
ensued.  In  the  mean  while  the  king  had  arrived  among 
the  combatants,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  division, 
led  it  valiantly  against  the  warriors  commanded  by  Bagseg 
and  Halfdene,  who  Avere  opposite  to  him^.  The  battle  raged 
along  the  whole  line  in  the  midst  of  the  most  frightful  tumult, 
and  the  greatest  courage  was  displayed  on  both  sides.  But 
the  Saxons  knew  they  were  fighting  for  life  and  property,  for 
all  they  loved,  and  for  their  fatherland.  At  last  the  heathens 
coidd  no  longer  resist  the  repeated  and  close  attacks  made  upon 
tliem,  their  ranks  began  to  waver,  a  fearful  slaughter  took 
place,  and  the  battle-field  upon  the  wide  large  plain  surround- 
ing Ashdune  was  covered  with  many  thousand  corpses.  King 
Bagseg  was  slain  by  Ethelred  himself;  amongst  the  dead  were 
found  Sidroc  the  elder,  Sidroc  the  younger,  Osbearn,  Frene, 
Harald,  and  many  noble  youths-^.  From  the  time  the  Saxons 
first  landed  in  Britain,  says  Ethelwerd,  never  was  there  such 
a  l)attle  known.  The  remainder  of  the  army  took  flight  in 
wild  confusion.  The  Saxons  pursued  them  during  that  night 
and  the  following  day  aa  far  as  Beading :  a  number  of  strag- 
glers were  slain  on  the  way*.     For  the  first  time  since  the 

•  "  Viriliter  aprino  more." 

'  Chron.  Sax.  and  Henric  Hantingd.  agree  in  saying  that  Ethelred  carried 
lut  the  pre-arranged  plan. 

*  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  738. 

♦  All  our  authorities  agree  concerning  the  issue  of  this  battle. 

Q 
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battle  of  Aclea,  the  Northmen  sustained  an  entire  defeat 
ffom  the  West  Saxons.  From  this  victory  Alfred  not  only 
gained  renown,  but  also  a  glorious  and  encouraging  leseon  for 
bis  future  life ;  he  felt  that  he  had  saved  his  country  by  bis 
undaunted  conduct  in  a  decisive  moment. 

But  the  conquerors  dared  not  resign  themselves  to  careless 
repose,  for  the  enemy  still  remained  firmly  ensconced  in  Read- 
ing. Fresh  troops  continually  crossed  the  Thames  to  replace 
the  losses  they  had  sustained.  Scarcely  had  a  fortnight  elapsed 
before  the  two  brothers  again  placed  their  warriors  in  battle 
array  near  Basing,  in  Hampshire^.  But  this  time  the  fortune 
of  war  was  less  favourable  to  them.  As  at  Ashdune,  the  Danes 
occupied  a  more  advantageous  position,  and  they  maintained 
the  field  after  an  obstinate  conflict ;  but  as  we  learn  from 
Ethelwerd,  the  victors  carried  off  no  spoils^.  Soon  after  their 
strength  was  considerably  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  a  fresh 
body  of  their  countrymen^ ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
victory  which  had  lately  been  achieved,  the  danger  which 
threatened  "Wessex  took  a  more  and  more  menacing  aspect. 
An  important  part  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom  lay  open  to 
devastation;  and  in  the  district  where  war  raged  two 
months  later,  we  find  a  battle-field  at  no  great  distance  from 
Ashdune.  At  Merton,  Ethelred  and  Alfred  once  more 
engaged  with  two  divisions  of  the  northern  army*.  Both 
wings  of  the  Saxons  were  victorious  during  the  whole  of  the 
day ;  but  they  were  obbged  before  night  to  abandon  the  field 
to  the  enemy,  having  lost  many  of  their  brave  warriors, 
amongst  whom  was  Heahmund  of  Sherborne,  the  worthy 
successor  of  the  valiant  Ealstan^. 

Thus,  far  from  consolatory  were  the  future  prospects  of  the 
only  German  state  in  England  which  had  carried  on  the  war 

>  "  JEt  Basingum,"  Chron.  Sax. ;  "  Basengas  adierunt,"  Asser ;  "  in  loco  Basin* 
gon,"  Ethelwerd ;  "  Apud  Basingum,"  Henric.  Huntingd. 

'  Especially  Ethelwerd,  1.  c. 

»  Asser,  p.  477 :  "  De  ultra  marinis  partibus  alius  paganorura  exercitus  societati 
ee  adjunxit." 

♦  "  Meretune,"  Chron.  Sax. ;  "  Merantune,"  Ethelwerd ;  "  Meredune,"  Henric. 
Huntingd.  v.  738,  and  Florent.  Wigom.  i.  85.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the 
place  of  this  name  in  Oxfordshire,  or  that  in  Surrey,  is  meant.  I  am  inclined  U 
believe  the  latter.    Asser  does  not  mention  this  battle.    Vide  Introduction. 

^  Especially  Chron.  Sax.  and  Ethelwerd,  1.  c 
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with  indomitable  courage  against  the  barbarians,  when, 
shortly  after  the  defeat  at  Merton,  King  Etheh-ed  died, 
April  23rd,  871^.  Whether  he  sunk  under  the  wounds  he 
had  received  or  died  from  natural  causes,  is  not  certain;  he 
merited  the  esteem  of  posterity  for  his  firm  and  admirable 
conduct  throughout  his  reign.  Alfred,  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  who  at  this  critical  period  assumed  the  government 
of  Wessex,  caused  his  brother  to  be  interred  with  royal 
honours  at  Wimbome  Minster,  in  Dorsetshire.  It  seems 
more  than  probable  that  Sherborne,  which  contained  the 
vault  appropriated  to  the  West  Saxon  kings,  after  the  heroic 
death  of  its  last  bishop,  was  either  threatened  or  actually 
occupied  by  the  Danes^. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  with  the  exception  of  Alfred's 
testament,  we  have  no  accurate  information  respecting  Ethel- 
red's  last  arrangements ;  and  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  his  brother  Ethelred  left  direct  heirs,  two  infant  sons,  of 
whom  the  eldest,  Ethelwald,  appeared  as  pretender  against 
his  cousin  Edward,  at  a  later  period  when  Alfred's  career 
was  nearly  ended.  The  historian  Ethelwerd  was  descended 
in  a  direct  line  from  Ethelred,  as,  after  mentioning  the  death 
of  this  king,  he  proceeds  to  relate  in  an  apostrophe  to  the 
Princess  Matilda,  who  traced  her  descent  from  Alfred^.  But 
in  those  times  of  great  and  universal  danger,  none  dared  to 
venture  on  placing  the  crown  of  Wessex  upon  the  head  of  a 
little  child.  In  such  a  case  as  this  the  law  of  succession 
from  father  to  son  was  by  no  means  irrevocable,  and  we  have 
seen  that  Alfred  was  destined  by  his  father  and  his  last  bro- 
ther to  the  sole  inheritance  of  the  throne.  Ethelred,  during 
the  latter  days  of  his  life,  made  no  provision  for  his  descendanta, 
except  so  far  as  regarded  their  private  affairs.  As  the  two 
brothers  were  in  constant  dread  of  the  Pagan  foe,  and  appre- 

>  Asser,  p.  477:  "Regno  quinque  annis  per  multas  tribulationes  strenue  atqn« 
honorabiliter  gubernato ;"  according  to  him  and  Ethelwerd,  and  Henric.  Hantingd. 
he  died,  "  post  Pascha ;"  according  to  the  Chron.  Sax.  "  ofer  Eastron ;"  according 
to  Florent.  Wigom.  i.  85,  IX.  Kal.  Maii,  three  weeks  after  Easter,  which  in  the 
year  871  fell  on  the  31st  March. 

*  MS.  Cotton.  Tib.  b.  L  says,  m  opposition  to  all  other  authorities,  "  ^t 
Scirebumanmenster." 

*  Ethelwerd,  iv.  514,  and  the  dedication  which  introduces  his  work.  Vidt 
translation  of  Lappenberg,  p.  IviL 
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hensive  of  great  danger  to  property 
a  "Witenagemot  at  Swineburgh^  that 


and  life,  they  settled  at 
that  in  case  of  the  death  of 
either,  the  orphaned  children  should  receive  from  the  survivor 
a  sufficient  maintenance  out  of  their  father's  estates.  The 
entire  inheritance,  as  well  as  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
was  secured  to  Prince  Alfred.  There  is  no  intimation  tliat 
Alfred  ascended  the  throne  by  usurpation,  or  by  setting 
aside  his  nephews.  He  had  been  appointed  King  of  the  West 
Saxons,  not  only  by  the  mystical  anointing  of  Pope  Leo  IV., 
but  he  had  long  been  acknowledged  as  crown-prince,  and  his 
people  could  make  no  other  and  no  better  choice.  At  the 
period  of  his  accession,  when  it  devolved  upon  Alfred  to  save 
Wessex  and  the  Christian  faith  from  destruction,  he  showed 
how  he  had  profited  by  the  education  of  his  youth,  and  how 
capable  he  was,  when  supported  by  his  faithful  subjects  who 
placed  all  their  hopes  upon  him,  of  defending  his  beloved 
country  by  his  heroic  bravery  and  high-souled  inspiration. 


IV. 

THE  TIME  OF  TEIAL :   871  to  881. 

A  TRULY  wearisome  task  lies  before  author  and  reader  when 
they  attempt  to  investigate  Alfred's  life,  from  the  period  of 
liif)  accession  throughout  a  great  part  of  his  reign,  for  its 
only  interest  consists  in  the  narration  of  an  unbroken  series 
of  battles  with  the  Northern  enemy.  The  tenor  of  this 
Anglo-Saxon  history  remains  ever  the  same,  its  uniformity 
becomes  at  last  confusing,  and  brings  ennui  with  it ;  the  only 
relief  is,  that  situations  vary,  and  time  marches  steadily  for- 
ward, while  two  Grerman  races  are  constantly  struggling  for 
the  upper  hand,  and  alternately  subduing  and  being  subdued 
by  one  another.  But  to  abstain  on  this  account  from  giving 
a  faithful  historical  relation  of  events,  would  be  as  unjust  as 
to  be  content  with  jotting  down  the  bare  facts  of  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  Our  sympathy  can  only  be  kept  alive  by  not 
losing  sight  of  the  goal  to  which  all  the  struggles  tend,  by 
constantly  keeping  in  mind  at  what  price  the  conflict  was 
carried  on,  what  advantages  the  Danes  strove  to  acquire, 

I  On  gemote  »t  Swinbeorgum.    Alfred's  testament,  Kcmble,  n  814. 
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^\\ai  treasures  the  Saxons  had  to  protect,  and  finally,  by  en- 
deavouring to  gain  an  insight  during  the  whole  period  into  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  hero,  who  recognised  as  the  problem  of 
his  life  the  defence  of  his  people  from  the  fierce  heathen,  and 
the  preservation  of  their  material  and  spiritual  possessions^. 

In  other  cases,  especially  in  early  times,  the  solemn  march 
of  history  halts  for  a  moment  at  a  fresh  accession,  and  the 
historian  takes  advantage  of  the  pause  to  do  homage  to 
the  new  monarch,  from  whom  his  contemporaries  hope  great 
things,  and  whom  he  has  undertaken  to  follow  faithfully 
through  joy  and  sorrow,  victory  and  defeat ;  but  we  look  in 
vain  for  such  a  restiug-point  in  Alfred's  life.  Not  a  single 
word  is  said  of  any  solemnities  attending  his  accession:  it  is 
evident  that  the  condition  of  England  in  those  days  would 
leave  no  time  for  keeping  holiday.  The  young  prince  had  to 
fulfil  immediately  the  most  difficult  duties  of  his  station,  and 
lie  hastened  straight  from  his  brother's  grave  in  the  cloisters 
of  AVimborne,  perchance  to  meet  his  own  on  the  battle-field. 

Soon  after  the  fight  at  Merton,  a  large  fleet,  which  had 
made  a  summer  voyage  from  its  own  shores,  landed  near 
Reading^ ;  with  such  a  reinforcement  the  enemy  penetrated 
deep  into  the  heart  of  the  "West  Saxon  provinces.  Alfred, 
sorely  grieved  at  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  enjoyed  none  of 
the  pleasures  of  his  new  dignity ;  he  only  felt  its  heavy 
burdens,  which  now  rested  exclusively  on  his  own  shoulders. 
After  his  brother's  death,  his  very  confidence  in  God  seems 
to  have  wavered ;  he  began  to  doubt  whether  he  should  be 
able  alone  to  make  stand  against  and  destroy  the  Pagan 
hordes.  One  whole  month  passed  before  he  ventured  to 
march  against  the  enemy  with  a  small  army ;  probably  from 
Wimborne,  for  at  that  time  he  must  have  been  residing  in 
the  western  part  of  the  kingdom.     He  attacked  the  enemy 

'  That  such  a  treatment  is  not  to  be  found  in  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  121,  who, 
on  similar  grounds,  rejects  this  wearisome  task,  is  evident  on  the  perusal  of  his 
work ;  he  repudiates  in  boastful  language  the  mode  in  which  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries  handle  the  subject.  It  might  be  expected  that  the  words  "  sum- 
matim  igitur  omnia  exponam  "  would  be  followed  by  a  pithy  review  of  Alfred'« 
eventful  life ;  but  instead  of  this,  he  relates  at  much  length  how  St.  Cnthbert 
appeared  in  a  vision  to  the  king  in  the  Wilderness  of  Athelney. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  A,  871 :  "  Micel  snmor-lida  com-to  Readingum."  Ethelwerd,  ir. 
614:  "  Adveoit  sine  aumero  aestivus  exercitus  in  loco  Readingon." 
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in  Wiltshire,  near  the  fortress  of  "Wilton,  which  stood  on  an 
eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  little  river  Wily.  Alfred  and 
his  few  comrades  fought  valiantly  with  the  overwhelming 
force  opposed  to  them  ;  the  courage  of  despair  lent  strength 
to  the  little  band,  and  the  day  seemed  already  won,  when  the 
foe  suddenly  took  to  hasty  flight ;  but  again  the  exulting 
conquerors  were  deceived  by  a  northern  war  stratagem.  In 
the  heat  of  pursuit  they  were  surprised  by  a  new  detachment 
of  Danes,  against  whom  they  could  not  maintain  the  field, 
although  the  victory  had  been  already  their  own^. 

This  was  a  bitter  lesson  for  the  young  prince ;  in  spite  of 
his  most  strenuous  efforts,  he  was  not  destined  to  stay  the 
wild  career  of  the  ravaging  Danes,  he  rather  found  himselr 
obliged  to  give  way  before  them.  The  exhausted  country  was 
no  longer  in  a  condition  to  bear  any  heavy  calls  upon  it,  either 
for  money  or  troops.  In  the  space  of  one  year  no  less  than 
eight  pitched  battles^  had  been  fought,  without  reckoning  the 
numerous  smaller  conflicts  that  were  continually  occurring  day 
and  night.  It  is  true,  that  during  that  time  whole  hosts  of 
Northmen  had  been  slain,  besides  one  of  their  kings  and  nine 
iarls  ;  but  the  Saxons  had  also  lost  many  valiant  warriors, 
and  the  terror  of  the  constantly  advancing  masses  of  the 
enemy  began  to  shake  the  courage  of  the  industrial  part  of 
the  population,  as  well  as  that  of  the  warlike  portion.  So, 
before  the  expiration  of  a  year,  Alfred,  with  the  concurrence 
'of  his  nobles,  found  himself  reduced  to  the  humiliating  neces- 
sity of  concluding  a  pecuniary  contract  with  the  Danes,  ac- 
cording to  which  they  promised  to  quit  all  the  land  within  the 
bounds  of  Wessex.  As  Alfred  was  not  in  a  condition  again 
to  assist  his  brother-in-law,  King  Burhred,  the  Danes  entered 
the  territory  ofthat  monarch,  and  after  crossing  the  Thames, 
took  up  their  winter  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  The  feeble  king  could  do  nothing  to  oppose  them ; 
and  both  he  and  his  people  believed  themselves  saved,  when 
about  the  end  of  the  year  872,  the  enemy  agreed  to  enter  into 

•  Asser,  p.  477. 

»  Asser,  p.  477;  Ethelwerd,  iv.  514:  "Certamina  tria,  excepto  snpra  memo- 
jatis  bellis,"  ».  e.  at  Englafield,  Reading,  Ashdown,  Merton,  and  Wilton;  of  the 
three  others  we  know  nothing  certain.  Chron.  Sax.  A.  871,  Henric.  Houtingd 
X,  739.  Matth.  West.  A.  871,  speak  of  nine  battles. 
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a  treaty  on  payment  of  a  tribute^,  and  left  the  country  as 
they  came  to  it,  by  water. 

But  the  Christian  islanders  were  destined  to  learn  by  ex- 
perience how  little  dependence  was  to  be  placed  on  the  solemn 
promises  and  oaths  of  the  heathen  pirates.  Their  ships,  in- 
deed, left  the  Thames,  and  sailed  along  the  east  coast  toward« 
the  north ;  but  they  landed  in  Northumbria,  and  reinstated 
Egbert,  who  had  formerly  begun  his  reign  under  their  pro- 
tection, and  who  had  been  dislodged  from  his  insecure  throne 
by  a  revolt  of  the  people.  As  soon  as  this  was  accomplished, 
and  the  winter  passed,  the  Danes  again  appeared  in  the  Mer- 
cian territory,  in  the  district  of  Lindsay,  where  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  a  place  called  Torksey.  Once  more  the 
Mercians  willingly  bribed  them  with  a  sum  of  money,  and 
trusted  that  now  the  contract  would  be  respected.  Tet 
scarcely  had  a  year  expired  when  the  Pagan  army  broke  loose 
from  Torksey,  and,  without  scruple  or  resistance,  plunged 
deep  into  the  heart  of  Mercia.  Hryeopendune  (Repton,  in 
Derbyshire)  fell  into  their  hands,  apparently  without  a  single 
sword  being  drawn  in  its  defence.  The  highly-renowned 
cloister  in  which  the  ancient  kings  of  Mercia  were  interred 
was  razed  to  the  ground.  The  unfortunate  King  Burhred, 
who,  six  years  before,  had  not  dared  to  attempt  a  courageous 
defence  with  the  assistance  of  his  own  subjects  alone,  and 
whose  liege  and  kinsman,  the  young  King  of  Wessex,  was 
now  no  less  weakened  and  discouraged  than  himself,  made  a 
precipitate  retreat.  Owing  to  the  wretched  state  of  his 
native  island,  he  dared  not  entertain  a  hope  of  winning  back 
his  kingdom,  over  which  he  had  reigned  two-and-twenty 
years.  One  consolation  alone  remained  to  him.  As  a  Ca- 
tholic Christian,  he  hastened  over  the  sea,  and  wandered  as  a 
pilgrim  to  far-distant  Eome.  A  similar  fate  there  awaited 
him  to  that  of  Caedwalla  two  centuries  before.  After  having 
svirmounted  all  the  difficulties  of  the  long  and  wearisome 
journey,  he  had  scarcely  attained  the  goal  of  his  only  wish 
when  he  was  summoned  by  death,  in  the  year  874,  far  from 
his  country  and  his  lost  throne.  His  countrjinen  who  were 
dwelling  in  Home  interred  him,  with  aU  the  honours  due  to 

•  Ethelwerd,  iv.  514:  "  Myrcii  confirmant  cum  eis  foederis  pactum  stipendiaqut 
Btatutkut."  To  the  same  effect  is  Asser's  "  pacem  pangere." 


> 
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his  rank,  in  the  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin^  adjoining  the 
Saxon  schools.  His  consort,  Ethelswitha,  a  faithful  compa- 
nion in  sorrow  and  in  joy,  could  not  keep  up  with  him  in  his 
nasty  flight.  In  all  probability  she  afterwards  found  a  safe 
asylum  with  her  brother,  and  in  later  times  she  travelled  into 
Italy  to  visit  her  husband's  tomb. 

This  was  the  end  of  a  kingdom  which  for  a  long  time  had 
stoutly  contended  for  supremacy  \\dth  that  of  Wessex.  Ita 
sudden  ruin,  as  well  as  the  death  of  its  last  ruler,  must  have 
made  a  deep  and  sad  impression  on  Alfred.  The  ancient 
foundations  of  his  own  house  were  also  most  grievously 
shattered,  and  he  saw  his  only  sister  leading  a  wretched  life, 
deprived  of  her  husband  and  her  throne.  The  fate  of  Mercia, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  eastern 
neighbouring  states.  It  pleased  the  Northmen  to  set  up  in 
Mercia  also  a  native  tributary  king.  Tlie  restless  conquerors 
themselves  showed  little  inclination  to  settle  down  for  any 
length  of  time;  they  preferred,  as  hitherto,  to  follow  wind 
and  weather,  and  any  prospect  of  a  rich  booty,  wherever 
these  might  promise  fairly.  The  man  who  undertook  this 
dishonourable  charge  was  a  wealc-minded  thane  of  the  exiled 
king's^,  Ceolwulf  by  name.  Faithlessly  he  swore  the  required 
oath,  and  gave  the  desired  hostages.  He  promised  to  be 
ready  at  any  time  indicated  by  his  capricious  masters  to  lay 
down  his  indefinite  power,  and  to  advance,  by  every  means  at 
his  disposal,  the  interests  of  the  army.  As  long  as,  in  the 
promised  manner,  he  employed  himself  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Danes,  and  especially  as  long  as  he  extorted  the  revenues 
of  their  acres  from  the  landowners,  and  robbed  of  their  trea- 
sures those  monasteries  which  had  escaped  destruction,  so 
long  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  his  position.  But  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  his  masters,  thinking  they  perceived 
that  his  zeal  in  their  service  was  cooling,  made  no  further 
scruple  of  dethroning  him,  of  plundering  him  of  all  his  wealth, 
and  leaving  him  to  die  in  the  extremest  poverty^.     A  great 

1  Ghron.  Sax.  Ethelwerd,  Asser,  and  Henric.  Hundingd.  agree  in  their  acconnta 
of  the  events  from  872  to  874.  The  two  first  are  perhaps  rather  the  most 
correct. 

*  "  Hie  saeldon  Ceolwulfe  ännm  nnwisum  cinges  pegae  mynna  rice."    Cbr^ 
'Sax.  A.  874,  is  the  most  correct  authority  in  this  case. 
Ingulph.  p.  870. 
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part  of  the  country  was  thus  completely  in  the  power  of  the 
Danes,  who  now  settled  down  in  a  civilised  manner  in  the 
cities  and  in  large  districts.  It  is  known  that  some  of  these 
places  in  the  course  of  time  laid  down  their  ancient  names, 
and  took  Scandinavian  ones  instead ;  and  that  in  these  neigh- 
bourhoods, during  a  great  part  of  the  middle  ages,  many 
traits  of  language  and  customs  betrayed  a  northern  influ- 
ence^. 

In  the  year  875,  the  great  army  divided.  As  soon  as  the 
spring  arrived,  the  Danes  longed  once  more  for  the  excite- 
ment of  their  robber  expeditions  ;  besides,  it  was  impossible 
that  such  an  immense  mass  of  people  could  any  longer  find 
support  at  Hryeopendune.  One  division,  commanded  by 
Halfdene,  turned  towards  the  north.  He  took  up  his  quar- 
ters at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  and  his  troop  laid  waste  all 
the  neighbouring  districts.  As  there  was  little  more  treasure 
left  to  seek  among  the  Angles,  the  foray  answered  better 
now  among  the  Picts  and  the  Celtish  dwellers  in  Strath 
Clyde,  a  state  which  extended  from  the  Clyde  along  the 
west  coast  to  the  south,  and  also  included  the  present  Cum- 
berland. The  poverty  of  the  country  compelled  Halfdene  to 
divide  portions  of  it  amongst  his  warriors,  and  also  to  depend 
for  his  own  subsistence  on  agriculture^. 

The  other  division  of  the  army,  commanded  by  Askytel, 
Amund,  and  Guthorm,  who  had  found  neither  peace  nor 
quiet  in  his  Anglian  kingdom,  turned  southwards,  and  es- 
tablished itself  at  Cambridge  for  the  winter.  During  their 
abode  at  this  place,  the  crafty  leader  matured  a  plan  for 
bringing  ruin  on  his  most  determined  foe,  the  King  of  the 
"West  Saxons,  and  seizing  his  far-extending  possessions.  In 
the  spring  of  876,  the  Danes  suddenly  forsook  their  quarters ; 
secretly  and  by  night  they  went  on  board  their  ships,  which 
were  always  in  sailing  order,  and  landed  unexpectedly  on 
the  coast  of  Dorset.  By  a  sudden  surprise  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  Wareham,  which  at  that  time  coulc 
scarcely  be  called  a  town,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  the  ex 
tensive  bvdldings  and  estates  of  a  nunnery.  Still  the  placfl 
was  peculiarly  favourable  to  their  marauduag  excursions,  foi 

•  Vide  Lappenberg,  p.  314. 

■  ChruD.  Sax.  a.  81Ö ;  Simeon  Donelm.  de  Gest  Beg.  Angl.  p.  681. 
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it  lay  between  two  small  rivers,  which  fell  into  the  sea  at  no 
great  distance,  and  the  water  always  formed  the  most  secure 
ramparts  for  the  pirates  ;  it  was'  only  westward  that  the 
country  lay  open,  where  they  might  repulse  the  attacks  of 
the  Saxons,  or  commit  their  depredations.  This  last  they 
did  without  delay ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  neigh- 
bouring district  met  with  a  fearful  visitation.  The  Danes 
experienced  no  warlike  resistance  from  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  the  country.  Alfred,  during  the  previous  year, 
had  frequently  been  out  in  the  Channel  with  a  small  fleet; 
and  had  at  one  time  engaged  victoriously  with  seven  ships,  of 
which  he  had  taken  one  and  put  the  rest  to  flight^,  but  was 
now  compelled,  by  the  exhausted  resources  and  sinking 
courage  of  his  people,  to  venture  only  small  undertakings 
of  this  kind.  He  was  no  longer  able  to  cope  with  the  su- 
perior force  of  the  enemy  under  their  three  sea-kings,  and 
so  he  resolved  once  more  to  procure  their  departure  by 
money.  As  soon  as  the  avaricious  heathen  caught  sight  of 
the  gold,  they  promised  to  comply  with  all  his  demands. 
According  to  the  ancient  custom  among  all  the  Germanic 
races,  the  king  himself  selected  from  the  army  those  men  as 
hostages  whom  he  judged  the  most  worthy  to  answer  with 
life  and  limb  for  the  faithful  observance  of  the  contract-. 
With  the  most  solemn  forms  he  personally  received  the 
promises  of  the  assembled  leaders.  He  first  caused  them  to 
swear  on  the  relics  of  the  saints ;  an  oath,  says  Asser,  which, 
next  to  one  by  the  Deity,  Alfred,  as  a  Catholic  Christian, 
held  in  the  highest  estimation.  But  if  the  only  king  ha  I 
attached  importance  to  this  oath,  he  might  well  be  accuse  I 
of  a  pious  folly  in  thinking  to  secure  the  good  faith  of  the 
heathen  by  such  means.  It  is  rather  to  be  supposed  that  a 
holy  and  supernatural  influence  was  ascribed  to  mortal  re- 
mains by  all  the  indo-European  nations,  and  especially  by 
the  Scandinavians'' ;  and  therefore  no  one  has  any  right  to 
ridicule  Alfred's  credulity.  He  then  caused  the  Northmen 
to  perform  a  still  more  impressive  ceremony,  by  which  until 

*  Chron.  Sax.  and  Ethelwerd,  A.  875 ;  Henric.  Hunt.  v.  739,  mention  seven 
nhips ;  Asser,  p.  478,  and  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  92,  speak  of  six  only. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  Ethelwerd,  Asser,  Florent.  Wigom.  A.  876,  confirmed  by   a 
document  of  Kemble's,  No.  1069. 

*  Vide  J.  Grinun,  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Sprache,  p.  150. 
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that  time  they  had  never  pledged  themselves:  they  swore 
once  more,  on  a  holy  bracelet,  which,  smeared  with  the  blood 
of  the  sacrificial  animals,  was  laid  on  an  altar ;  the  highest 
and  most  inviolable  form  of  oath  among  the  northern  races^. 
Thus  the  rites  were  radically  the  same  on  both  sides,  only^ 
the  Saxons  observed  them  as  Christians,  and  the  heathens 
according  to  the  superstitions  of  their  forefathers. 

But  Alfred  must  have  already  known  how  little  binding 
were  contracts  with  such  enemies,  who  had  so  often  broken 
their  most  solemn  promises.  Even  in  the  night  which  fol- 
lowed this  solemn  ceremony  the  Danes  left  Wareham  in  large 
numbers,  and  a  troop  of  Saxon  horsemen  whom  they  met  with 
on  their  march  was  attacked  and  destroyed^^.  A  considerable 
number  of  Danes  being  thus  furnished  with  horses,  they 
overran  and  pillaged  the  neighbourhood  in  their  hasty  flight, 
entered  Devonshire,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city 
3f  Exeter.  As  this  place  was  again  not  far  from  the  sea,  and 
on  a  navigable  river,  it  was  as  advantageously  situated  for 
them  as  Wareham,  which,  however,  they  had  by  no  means 
abandoned.  Exeter  aftbrded  many  facilities  for  their  expe- 
ditions, which  were  connected  in  the  closest  manner  with 
the  ravages  of  their  countrymen  on  the  continent.  The 
narrow  Channel  was  no  obstacle  to  the  Danes  in  England ; 
their  ships  occasionally  plundered  the  Prankish  seaports, 
and  EoUo,  in  later  days  the  conqueror  of  Normandy,  appears 
to  have  rested  from  his  wild  ravages  in  England  during  one 
whole  winter^.  All  along  the  coast,  the  sea  swarmed  viith  the 
fleets  of  the  bold  pirates,  and  wherever  an  attack  was  made 
on  Christian  states,  fresh  swarms  thronged  to  the  scene  of 
conflict,  allured  by  hope  of  participation  in  the  booty.  Tra- 
versing the  wild  ocean  in  their  frail  barks,  these  ungovernable 
hordes,  by  their  valoiu*  in  warfare,  completely  mastered  their 

'  Examples  of  this  form  of  oath  may  be  found  in  the  translation  of  Lappen- 
berg's  History,  ii.  p.  49,  taken  from  Arngrim  Jonas  Rer.  Island,  i.  7,  and  from 
the  Edda  Torpe,  Florent.  Wigom.  i.  93,  and  in  J.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Eechtsal- 
tertliiimer,  p.  50,  896. 

^  Henric.  Huntingd.  v,  739,  states  alone,  that  they  left  on  the  following  night. 
The  account  of  the  Saxon  horsemen  is  only  to  be  found  in  Asser,  p.  478. 

*  Tills  information,  given  by  Asser,  p.  479,  was  added  by  a  later  hand  in  MS. 
Cotton.  It  is  probably  taken  from  the  false  Annals,  which  bear  Asser's  name, 
printed  by  Gale,  Script.  Rer.  AngL  iii.  165.  Or  it  may  have  sprung  from  Chroifc 
laron.  by  Du  Chesne  Scriptt.  Norman,  p.  26. 
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opponents,  who  were  indeed  more  disciplined,  but  somewhat 
enervated  by  their  peaceful  habits.  But  Alfred  was  not  yet 
conquered ;  as  long  as  life  remained  to  him,  as  long  as  one 
tnan  stood  by  him,  as  long  as  he  possessed  one  ship,  he  might 
venture  to  hope,  and  endeavour  to  defend  his  country.  He 
had  already  directed  his  attention  to  the  sea,  and  perceived 
that  it  was  the  principal  stronghold  of  the  enemy.  Aa  soon 
as  he  could  engage  successfully  with  them  on  their  peculiar 
element,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  re- 
animate the  drooping  courage  of  his  people  on  land,  and  to 
prepare  some  more  effectual  means  of  defence.  When  the 
oaths  of  the  Danes  were  again  violated,  he  did  not  for  a 
moment  delay  the  struggle,  although  the  hordes  of  the  enemy 
were  inexhaustible ;  and  if  in  one  day  thousands  of  them 
«rere  slain,  on  the  next  a  double  number  would,  as  it  were, 
spring  from  the  earth.  After  the  winter  of  876-7  was  passed, 
he  collected  together  all  his  remaining  forces  to  the  conflicts 
He  himself  hastened  with  one  division  of  his  army  into  Devon- 
shire, and  endeavoured  to  the  best  of  his  power  to  besiege 
and  blockade  the  city  of  Exeter,  then  in  possession  of  the 
Danes.  He  manned  his  ships  with  the  boldest  sailors,  well 
accustomed  to  the  coast^,  and  gave  them  orders  to  cruise  in 
the  Channel,  and  to  watch  that  no  transports  laden  with  pro- 
visions or  troops  came  to  the  Danes  who  were  in  his  domi- 
nions. If  any  appeared,  they  were  to  be  driven  back ;  and 
if  the  king's  men  felt  themselves  sufficiently  strong,  a  sea- 
fight  might  be  attempted. 

Faithfully  did  they  follow  their  king's  behest.  In  the 
spring  of  the  above-mentioned  year,  the  remainder  of  the 
Danish  garrison  of  Wareham  embarked  in  a  hundred  and 
twenty  vessels ;  the  armed  warriors  trusted  themselves  to  tho 
waves,  and  took  a  westerly  direction,  to  carry  aid  to  their 
beleaguered  countrymen  in  Exeter.  But  for  once  the  ele- 
ment usually  so  favourable  to   them,  proved  adverse.     A 

>  Or  does  the  "  piratis "  of  Asser,  p.  479,  really  mean  that  Alfred  set  sea- 
robbers  in  his  ships  ?  For  I  doubt  the  credibility  of  "  jussit  longas  naves  fabri- 
cari  per  regnum,"  which,  as  I  have  already  remarked  in  the  Introduction,  s>senn9 
to  have  been  diverted  from  its  right  place.  (Jhron.  Sax.  and  Florence,  state  that 
the  shipbuilding  took  place  in  897.  It  is  impossible  that  Alfred  could  have  had 
■hips  built  in  his  kingdom ;  he  must  have  had  recourse  to  the  most  desperat« 
means 
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tliick  fogi  lay  upon  the  water,  and  violent  spring  storms  had 
lashed  the  angry  waves  into  fury ;  for  a  whole  mouth  the 
fleet  was  tossed  about,  and  not  able  to  land.  In  the  midst 
of  these  perplexities  Alfred's  armament  advanced  intrepidly ; 
the  Danish  fleet,  scattered  by  a  storm,  could  not  defend  itself. 
The  warriors  in  some  of  the  ships  were  slain  by  the  Saxons, 
but  the  greater  portion  of  the  vessels  struck  on  the  rocks  off 
Swanage^,  where  they  were  beat  to  pieces,  and  with  all  they 
contained  buried  beneath  the  waves^. 

The  Danes  in  Exeter  were  meanwhile  reduced  to  the 
greatest  extremity;  and  as  no  help  appeared,  they  were 
obliged  to  request  Alfred's  permission  to  make  a  conditional 
retreat.  They  gave  him  as  many  hostages  as  he  required, 
and  swore  many  oaths  besides.  It  was  early  in  August,  877, 
that  they  left  Exeter*,  and  turned  northwards ;  whilst  one 
division  went  into  Mercia,  the  other  entered  Gloucester,  and 
left  unmolested  only  the  country  lying  immediately  south  of 
the  Thames.  In  Mercia,  Ceolwulf  had,  up  to  this  time,  re- 
tained his  despicable  situation ;  but  the  Danes  now  deprived 
him  of  a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  settle  in  it 
themselves,  and  to  divide  it  into  small  territories.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Vikings,  who  had  remained  in  Gloucester, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  another  band  of  their  countr}'- 
men,  which,  a  short  time  previously,  had  landed  in  a  little 
state  of  Demetia  (South  AVales).     This  fleet  was  commanded 

'  It  is  particularly  said  in  Chron.  Sax.  A.  877 :  "  Sa  mette  hiae  micel  myst 
on  sae." 

*  On  the  coast  of  Dorset.  A  dangeroxis  reef  runs  out  into  the  sea,  from  a 
place  called  Peverel  Point. 

'  Asser  is  oar  only  authority  for  the  sea-fight,  all  our  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation speak  of  the  destruction  of  the  fieet  by  a  storm.  Ethelwerd's  peculiar 
account  seems  as  if  it  were  taken  word  for  word  from  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  song: 
elevant  vela  (dant  vento  carines),  procella  ingruit  tristis  (mergitur  pars  non 
minima)  centum  numero  carinae  (supremae  juxta  resperu),  quae  Suuanannic 
nuncnpatnr. 

♦  Chron.  Sax.  A.  877 :  On  haerfeste.  All  our  authorities,  with  the  exception  of 
Henric.  Hunt,  are  little  to  be  depended  on  for  the  chronology  of  the  events  in  the 
vears  876  and  877 ;  they  go  from  one  year  to  the  other  in  the  most  unsystematic 
manner.  This  confusion  arises  from  the  incorrect  conclusions  which  the  later 
chroniclers  drew  from  the  short  notices  in  the  Chron.  Sax.  Asser  twice  relate* 
the  destruction  of  the  120  ships;  and  this  repetition  was  introduced  into  the 
later  MSS.  from  the  so-called  Annales  AsseriL  This  is  a  fresh  proof  of  tb* 
ftlmoet  'rctulible  mutilation  of  the  text. 
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by  a  brother  of  Hingwar  and  Halfdene ;  his  name  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  we  may  guess  it,  without  much  doubt,  to  have 
been  Hubba.  The  new  comers,  who  expected  booty  in  their 
plundering  expeditions  among  the  poor  Celts  in  their  moun- 
tains, and  who  soon  found  themselves  disappointed  in  their 
expectations,  incited  the  band  so  lately  expelled  from  Exeter 
to  join  in  a  new  attack  on  Wessex.  The  prospect  of  gain. 
easily  stifled  any  scruples  of  conscience  on  the  part  of  the 
faithless  Northmen  in  Gloucester ;  they  troubled  themselves 
as  little  about  the  fate  of  their  hostages  as  about  their 
solemn  oaths.  Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter, 
partly  on  the  north-western  borders  of  the  kingdom,  partly 
in  Wessex  itself,  that  fearful  tempest  began  to  gather,  which, 
in  the  spring  of  the  important  year  878,  was  destined  ti 
burst  so  fatally  over  Alfred  and  all  his  dominions. 

The  attack  was  now  carried  on  by  land  and  water,  as  it 
had  been  a  year  before  from  Wareham,  and  was  especially 
directed  against  the  western  districts  of  the  kingdom,  which, 
until  this  time,  had  been  much  less  devastated  than  the  rest. 
Whilst  the  unknown  sea-king,  after  he  had  slain  many  of  the 
Christian  Welsh,  and  robbed  the  poor  people  of  the  few  goods 
and  chattels  they  possessed,  put  to  sea  with  three-and-twenty 
ships^ ;  the  land  army^,  probably  much  strengthened  by  rein- 
forcements from  Mercia,  marched  into  Wiltshire,  and  took 
possession  of  the  royal  castle  of  Chippenham,  lying  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Avon.  From  this  rallying-point  their  bands 
ranged  the  country,  destroying  everything  with  fire  and  sword. 
They  overspread  the  land  like  locusts,  and  seemed,  like  them, 
to  rise  out  of  it*^.  The  inhabitants,  once  so  brave,  but  whom 
no  hero-hearted  ealderman  now  gathered  under  his  banner, 
were  seized  with  fear  and  terror ;  those  who  were  able,  took 
their  few  remaining  goods,  and  hastened  to  the  sea-coast,  tc 
find  a  passage  to  the  opposite  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  and 
there  seek  refuge.  In  particular,  bishops,  priests,  and 
monks,  endeavoured  to  convey  to  a  safe  asylum  beyond  sea 
the  relics,  precious  stones,  and  ornaments,  belonging  to  their 

'  Ethelwerd  says  thirty,  "  cum  triginta  moneribus." 

*  According  to  later  authorities,  tliis  w.as  at  Christmas.  Asserii  Annales, 
p  1 66,  "  post  theophanium ;"  aad  Gaimar,  v.  3125,  "  Puis  ei  Noel,  li  faJoa 
Daneis, "  &c. 

»  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  739 :  "  Uperientesque  terram  quasi  locustae." 
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monasteries.  The  people  who  remained  were  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  servants  and  beggars  by  their  cruel  op- 
pressors^, and  both  country  and  people  were  in  the  wildest 
disorder. 

Some  ships  had  meanwhile  landed  their  troops  in  Devon- 
shire. There  many  faithM  followers  of  the  king  had  thrown 
themselves  into  a  fortress  which  bore  the  name  of  Kynwith. 
Under  their  count,  Adda^,  they  fought  bravely  with  the 
lieathen,  and  when  forced  to  give  way  in  the  open  field,  they 
retired  behind  their  walls.  The  place  was  (as  Asser  relates 
from  his  own  personal  observation^)  well  fortified  by  nature 
on  three  sides,  the  east  being  excepted ;  and  here  the  ram- 
part was  but  little  fitted  for  defence,  as,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  time,  it  consisted  merely  of  a  wall  of  earth. 
The  Danes,  when  they  undertook  the  siege,  thought  they 
could  force  the  inmates  of  the  fortress  to  a  surrender  by 
starving  them,  but  they  were  deceived ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  beleaguered  Saxons  had  no  spring  within  their  walls,  and 
suffered  bitterly  for  want  of  water,  they  held  out  courage- 
ously. At  last  they  determined  to  make  an  attempt  at 
victory,  or  else  die  the  death  of  heroes ;  in  the  first  dawn  of 
morning  they  sallied  forth,  surprised  the  unprepared  heathen, 
and  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  unknown  sea-king's 
army.  Only  a  few  stragglers  in  a  wild  flight  reached  their 
ships,  which  were  drawn  up  on  the  shore  at  no  great  distance. 
A  thousand  Danes  lay  slain  at  Kynwith*.  According  to  a 
romantic  tradition,  there  was  found,  among  the  trophies  borne 
away  by  the  \"ictors,  the  famous  war-standard  of  the  northern 
heroes,  called  the  Eaven,  woven  in  one  morning  by  the  three 
daughters  of  Eegnar  Lodbrok,  for  their  brothers  Hingwar 
and  Hubba,  and  in  whose  centre  the  Sacred  Bird  fluttered 
its  wings  as  if  living  when  victory  impended,  but  hung 
motionless  and  drooping  when  defeat  was  threatened^. 

>  Asser,  p.  480 ;  Ethelwerd,  iv.  515 ;  Roger  de  Wendover,  L  329. 

'  Only  mentioned  by  Ethelwerd. 

'  "  Sicut  nos  ipsi  vidimus."  Asser. 

«  Asser,  p.  481,  gives  this  narration  at  full  length,  and  says  that  1200  Danes 
were  killed.  The  Chronicle  and  Henric  Hunt,  say  850-  Ethelwerd,  "80 
decaden." 

'  In  the  worst  copies  of  the  Vita  this  is  taken  from  the  supposititious  Annals; 
but  four  IISS.  of  the  Chronicle,  B.  C.  D.  E.,  also  contain  a  short  notire  of  it: 
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But  this  brilliant  success  of  a  handful  of  brave  men  wa? 
the  last  courageous  effort  at  resistance.  As  the  countiy  wai 
overspread  far  and  wide  with  the  robbing  and  murdering 
hordes,  all  the  valour  of  these  Saxons  was  in  vain ;  their  king 
was  not  with  them,  and  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom  did  the 
warriors  gather  themselves  together  for  the  defence  of  their 
homes  and  goods,  their  wives  and  children-  All  the  weak 
and  timorous  people  bowed  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  servi- 
tude, and  those  who  still  had  something  left  to  hope  for  or 
to  save,  fled  over  the  sea,  to  lands  where  Christian  people 
dwelt,  and  would  gladly  extend  protection  to  the  oppressed 
exiles.  But  besides  the  general  panic  and  emigration,  there 
was  yet  another  evil  which  flourished  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
unfortunate  state,  and  aided  the  enemy  in  bringing  it  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  It  appears,  not  only  from  the  general  aspect 
of  the  affairs  of  the  country  and  the  sudden  surprise  of  all 
the  West  Saxon  district,  but  also  from  the  testimony  of  an  old 
historian^,  that  in  that  time  of  great  peril  bitter  strife  reigned 
among  the  inhabitants  themselves.  The  discords  engendered 
by  difference  of  race  and  descent  broke  out  once  more  ;  the 
Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  west  remembered  that  their  ancient 
dominion  had  been  torn  from  them  by  force,  and  now,  when 
they  saw  their  former  conquerors  threatened  with  a  similar 
fate  to  their  own,  they  were  little  inclined  to  make  common 
cause  wath  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  rather  leant  towards 
the  Northmen,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  with  a  kind  of 
revengeful  feeling ;  although  they  must  have  hated  the  rob- 
bers, and  their  treachery  bore  them  bitter  fruits.  Whilst  this 
insubordination  among  his  British  subjects  clouded  Alfred's 
prospects  of  resistance,  he  also  saw  among  his  German  states 
disunion  combining  with  fear  to  work  their  ruin. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  German  inhabitants  who 
could  not  resolve  on  abandoning  their  homes,  and  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  forests  and  waste  places  there,  to  witness  the 
destruction  by  the  flames  of  those  possessions  descended  to 

"  and  paer  was  se  gutJ  fana  genumen  pie  hie  raefn  h^ton."  Vide  respecting  a 
similar  standard :  Encomium  Emmae,  by  Maseres,  p.  16 ;  and  Langebek  Scriptt. 
Ber.  Danic,  v.  95. 

*  Etliolwerd,  iv.  517,  writes  at  a  later  period,  A  886:  "Ae/fredo,  quern  in- 
genio,  quern  occursa  non  superaverat  civilis  discordia  saeva,  banc  et  redemptorem 
■Q«>9pere  cancte." 
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them  fi*om  tlieir  ancestors,  came  forth  from  their  hiding- 
places,  to  till  the  ground  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows  for  their 
greedy  robbers.  They  saw  their  Anglian  neighbours,  after 
more  years  of  oppression  than  they  themselves  had  endured, 
still  /or  the  most  part  retaining  their  old  property,  and 
speaking  their  old  language ;  and  they  saw  how  resistance 
and  courageous  revolts  had  in  their  ovra  case  brought  down 
more  complete  ruin.  No  command,  no  prayer,  no  entreaties 
of  their  once-beloved  king,  could  move  them  to  sacrifice  their 
small  possessions  and  their  own  personal  safety  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  whole  state.  In  scarcely  any  of  the  districts 
was  there  an  earl,  a  noble,  or  bishop,  who  would  place  himself 
resolutely  at  the  head  of  his  property  or  diocese,  and  set 
a  bold  example  of  venturing  on  one  last  and  desperate 
struggle. 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  general  want  of  consideration 
and  courage  broke  out  so  suddenly  as  to  have  brought  on  the 
crisis  of  the  sad  year  878  ?  For  ten  years  there  had  been  al- 
most continual  fighting ;  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  had  been 
constantly  increasing,  and  those  of  the  defenders  as  constantly 
diminishing.  It  has  been  before  mentioned,  that  from  the 
time  of  his  accession,  Alfred  had  not  been  able  to  undertake 
any  great  enterprise ;  those  means  were  no  longer  at  his  dis- 
posal by  which  the  battle  of  Ash  dune  had  been  won,  and  of 
late  years  the  strength  of  the  country  must  have  been  greatly 
diminished  by  the  above-mentioned  causes.  That  is  therefore 
an  unlikely  account  given  by  a  later  chronicler,  and  eagerly 
caught  up  by  a  modern  biographer^,  which  sets  forth,  that 
when  the  last  attack  of  tlie  Danes  by  land  and  water  took 
place  (which  all  oxir  authorities  show  to  have  been  at  two 
difierent  times,  but  which  is  considered  here  as  one  and  the 
same),  Alfred  assembled  his  remaining  troops,  and  was  de- 
feated in  a  great  pitched  battle  at  Chippenham.  Not  one  of 
the  ancient  histories  gives  any  information  of  such  an  event ; 
the  narrative  of  Brompton  rests,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case 
with  him,  on  a  confusion  of  events  arising  from  a  chronolo- 
gical error.     The  heroic  renown  of  Alfred  is  by  no  means 

'  I>r.  Giles,  "  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,"  viL  184,  lays  great  stress  on  his  dis- 
covery, in  Brompton.  d.  811.  But  would  he  really  gain  anythfcg  by  the  fiict, 
eren  if  ke  were  able  to  prove  it  ? 

H 
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augmented  by  tliis  story.  On  the  contrary,  liis  royal  great- 
ness was  much  more  evinced  by  his  conduct  in  the  trying 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed ;  for  when  all  around 
him  was  falling  into  decay  by  a  slow  ruin,  he  earnestly  en- 
deavoured to  restore  it,  and  never  lost  the  hope  of  success. 
That  this  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  our  oldest  autho- 
rities, will  be  seen  by  the  following  pages. 

At  the  time  when  the  Danes,  leaving  Gloucester  for  the 
south,  took  Chippenham ;  when  the  northern  standard  was 
captured  by  the  valiant  defenders  of  Kinswith,  of  whose  ulti- 
mate fate  there  is  no  further  record ;  when  the  heathen  over- 
ran all  the  West  Saxon  kingdom,  and  forced  the  inhabitants 
into  subjection,  there  was  only  one^  who  did  not  abandon  the 
cause  and  hide  from  the  sight  of  his  friends  as  well  as  of  his 
enemies — Alfred,  the  king  without  a  crown,  but  no  less  the 
stronghold  and  shield  of  his  kingdom.  At  the  moment  when 
all  seemed  sunk  in  ruin,  if  he  had  lost  hold  of  that  trust  in 
his  God  which  had  sustained  him  dafly  and  hourly  through  a 
long  series  of  trials ;  if  he  had  sought  and  found  a  desperate 
death,  or  again  relied  on  the  word  of  the  perfidious  heathen  ; 
if  he  had  gone  quietly  to  die  as  a  pious  pilgrim  in  Eome,  like 
the  last  King  of  Mercia — with  him  would  have  perished 
the  hope  that  England  would  preserve  the  Christian  faith. 
The  British  inhabitants  would  truly  not  have  rescued 
Christianity ;  the  monks,  who,  after  the  destruction  of  their 
monasteries,  had  either  fled  singly  into  foreign  countries  or 
taken  up  their  abode  in  waste  places  as  hermits,  had  made  no 
impression  by  their  preaching  on  the  minds  of  the  rough  bar- 
barians. These,  brought  up  amidst  ice  and  storms,  held  fast 
to  their  awfid  deities  of  Asgard  and  the  Walhalla,  and  on  the 
ancient  sites  the  abandoned  Saxon  worship  was  again  replaced 
by  bloody  sacrifices  to  Thor  and  Woden.  The  conquered 
Christians,  who  still  retained  many  remnants  of  their  ancient 
superstition,  now,  when  their  leaders  and  teachers  were 
either  departed  or  become  powerless,  forsook  by  degrees  the 
blessings  of  their  conversion,  and  turned  anew  to  the  idol- 
altars  on  which  their  conquerors  sacrificed. 

»  Four  words  in  Chron.  Sax.  a.  878,  are  very  powerful  in  their  plain  simplicity 
"  And  paes  atJres  (folces)  pone  maes  taadäd.  hie  geridon.  And  him  te  gecirdon. 
baton  fMim  cjninge  Aelfrede." 
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But  Alfred  lived,  and  in  him  the  firm  conviction  that  Pro- 
vidence had  elected  him  as  the  protector  and  champion  of  th« 
doctrines  of  the  Cross,  and  the  saviour  and  support  of  the 
Saxon  race.     It  was  only  because  he  was  inspired  by  this 

Eersuaaion  that  he  was  able  to  suppress  the  desire  he  must 
ave  felt,  of  endeavouring  to  provide  for  his  own  safety 
and  that  of  the  few  who  were  stiU  bound  to  him  by  the 
ties  of  blood  or  fidelity.  His  just  discrimination  in  the 
extremest  need,  when  he  saw  his  country  devastated  around 
him,  and  his  people  fallen  and  put  under  the  yoke,  en- 
abled him  to  select  the  place  where  he  might  conceal  him- 
self with  a  few  companions  untu  the  interrupted  contest 
could  be  resumed.  In  the  marshy  lands,  fuU  of  stagnant 
water,  rushes,  and  wiDow-plantations,  in  the  wild  and  barren 
districts  of  Somersetshire,  where  at  that  time  agriculture  had 
scarcely  begun  to  redeem  the  sou  from  the  wilderness,  he 
sought  an  asylum,  accompanied  by  some  followers,  among 
whom  was  Ethelnoth^,  the  ealderman  of  the  place.  There 
followed  him  his  wife  and  his  children,  perhaps  also  his 
mother-in-law  and  his  sister,  and  aU  who  still  belonged  to  the 
royal  house  of  "Wessex,  patiently  to  endure  with  him  every 
privation  and  every  grief. 

In  the  history  of  the  world  there  is  one  often-recurring 
fact,  viz.,  that  the  saviour  of  a  whole  kingdom,  and  the  re- 
peller  of  its  foreign  conquerors,  has  sprung  from  some  remote 
province  left  rude  by  nature,  and  uncultivated  from  its  diffi- 
cult access.  From  the  unimportant  mountain-ridge  ofAs- 
turia,  Pelayo,  the  last  offshoot  of  tlie  Goths,  and  the  wonder- 
accompanied  hero  of  Spain,  took  the  first  steps  towards  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  the  Peninsula,  which  was  not 
completely  accomplished  for  more  than  seven  centuries^. 
From  the  eastern  borders  of  Prussia  resounded  the  first 
call  to  arms,  which  had  for  its  result  the  driving  of  Na- 
pcdeon's  army  from   Germany,     It  is  a  beautiful  trait  in 

>  Ethelwerd,  iv.  515,  has  preserved  his  name.  He  is  the  same  man  whom  the 
Chron.  Sax.  and  Ethelwerd,  under  the  year  894,  pomt  ont  as  ealderman  of  the 
district.  Vide  Lappenberg,  p.  318,  n.  3. 

*  I  find  this  interesting  narration  in  Mariana's  Historia  de  Espana,  üb.  y'ä. 
c.  1 :  "  Solo  el  infante  Don  Pelayo,  como  el  que  venia  de  la  alcnna  y  sangre  d« 
los  Godos,  sin  embargo  de  los  trabajos  que  avia  padecido,  resplandecia,  y  se  Bcätm 
\«ra  en  YtioT  j  gr&ndeza  de  animo." 

h2 
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the  character  of  a  valiant  nation  when,  after  centuries  have 
elapsed,  it  holds  in  grateful  remembrance^  the  spot  whence 
its  salvation  from  great  danger  once  proceeded,  and  which 
must  ever  be  to  it  as  the  cradle  of  its  freedom.  And  thus, 
to  this  day,  when  Alfred,  his  sufferings  and  his  deeds,  are 
the  themes  of  conversation,  the  Englishman  points  out  with 
pride  to  the  stranger  the  low  lands  of  Somerset. 

In  this  inhospitable  spot  Alfred  and  his  companions  had  to 
pass  many  winter  months.  We  cannot  of  course,  at  this  day, 
describe  in  detail  the  privations  they  endured ;  it  is  certain 
that  but  scanty  sustenance  could  be  found  in  the  marshes ; 
and  Asser^  relates,  that  the  king  with  his  little  band,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  nobles,  warriors,  and  vassals,  were  sometimes 
obliged  to  make  a  sally  against  the  heathen,  and  even  the 
Christian  dwellers  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  succumbed 
to  the  Danish  authority,  and,  either  secretly  or  in  open  con- 
test, obtain  something  to  eat  and  drink,  and  thus  sustain 
their  own  lives  and  carry  back  relief  to  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  remained  in  the  thickets.  Alfred,  whom  the  Danes 
and  conquered  Saxons  must  have  thought  entirely  lost,  lived 
such  a  needy  and  insecure  life  as  probably  never,  to  say  the 
least,  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  king. 

The  interest  that  lies  in  these  reverses  of  fortune  afforded 
a  wide  field  for  fiction ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  after  their  ft-eedom  was  achieved,  and  the  people  were 
informed  of  the  sufferings  their  king  had  undergone,  that  a 
series  of  narrations  sprung  up,  which  gradually  took  the 
character  of  traditions.  Men,  inspired  by  gratitude,  delighted 
to  embellish,  in  speech  and  writing,  the  history  of  the 
miseries  that  preceded  their  deliverance,  by  relating  many 
exploits  and  mischances,  and  in  adorning  the  simple  beauty 
of  the  truth  by  the  creations  of  a  natural  poetry.  If  in  later 
centuries  the  English  people,  in  its  love  for  bodily  courage 
and  mental  independence,  found  such  rich  material  for  poetry 
%nd  romance  in  Hereward,  the  last  Saxon,  who  so  long  bade 
iefiance  to  William  the  Conqueror,  from  the  marshes  in  the 

'  "  Ostenduntur  ab  accolis  loca  singula,  in  qnibus  vel  malae  fortunae  copiam, 
▼ei  bonae  persensit  inopiam."  Wilh.  Malm.  G.  Reg.  Angl.  ii.  §  121. 

*  Florence  says,  in  the  same  words,  tliat  Alfred  fought  also  with  Christians. 
*'  Qai  se  Paganorum  subdiderant  dominio,"  eeems  to  me  to  belong  to  au  earliei 
iccarreace. 
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Isle  of  Ely,  and  also  in  the  bold  yeoman,  Hobin  Hood,  who 
bent  his  bow  in  Sherwood  Fore&t,  and  with  it  protected  the 
poor  man,  and  punished  hiä  oppressors,  we  can  easily  im- 
agine that  a  similar  poetical  halo  would  surround  the  Saxon 
king  when  he  emerged  from  the  wilds  of  Somerset  as  a  con- 
queror ;  especially  when  the  dangers  he  had  incurred  became 
known.  Posterity  treated  him  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  all 
time^.  The  rich  treasury  of  marvels  belonging  to  the  middle 
ages  is  still  open  to  us,  and  a  popular  warrior  takes  as  im- 
portant a  place  in  it  as  a  saint.  Amongst  the  narratives  of 
Alfred's  abode  in  the  marshes,  it  is  easy  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  those  related  by  the  p>eople  and  those  which 
the  monks  blended  with  the  tales  of  their  saints.  Legend 
sprung  from  tradition,  and  these  two  different  kinds  of  nar- 
ration succeed  each  other  in  the  order  of  their  origin  ;  and  it 
is  instructive  to  investigate  their  nature  and  development, 
even  if  we  do  not  expect  to  discover  any  truth  in  them, 
and  wish  to  see  all  fiction  excluded  from  the  pages  of  genuine 
history. 

The  following  must  be  reckoned  among  the  narrations  of 
the  traditionary  series,  and  is  first  met  with  in  the  "  Life 
of  St.  Neot,"  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  and  is  next 
copied  into  the  "Annals,"  and  from  thence  into  the  later 
manuscripts  of  the  "  Biography  of  Alfred^." 

One  day  it  chanced  that  the  king  arrived  at  the  hut  of  one 
of  his  cowherds,  who  kept  in  his  faithful  heart  the  secret  of 
his  king's  concealment.  Wliilst  the  man  was  gone  to  hia 
daily  labour,  and  his  wife  was  occupied  in  baking  bread,  the 
stranger  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  began  industriously  to 
mend  and  make  bows  and  arrows  and  other  implements  of 
warfare.  The  woman,  who,  from  the  stranger's  poor  and 
needy  aspect,  thought  that  he  was  a  serf  and  one  of  her 
husband's  companions,  gave  the  bread  in  charge  to  him,  and 
went  out  to  see  after  the  cattle.  After  a  while  she  returned ; 
and  when  she  found  her  baking  burnt  and  spoiled,  she  flew 
at  him  in  a  rage,  and  with  abusive  words  cried  out : 

>  We  are  led  to  remember  Frederick  the  Great,  and  one  of  the  numerous 
•rents  of  his  life  which  have  become  traditional,  related  by  Banke:  "Neue 
Bacher  Preussischer  Geschichte,"  ii.  246. 

»Asser,  p.  480;  "Life  of  St.  Neot,"  in  Saxon,  by  Gorham;  History  aai 
Antiquities  of  Ejnesbury  and  St.  Neots,  L  259. 
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Holla,  companion ! 
Dos"  not  see  that  the  bread  there  is  burning?    Why  lazily  sit,  and  not  turn  itt 
Reftiy  enoagh  wilt  thou  be  to  take  it  from  ns  and  deroor  it. 

The  hexameters,  which  have  crept  into  the  prose  narrative, 
cast  suspicion  on  it,  and  serve  to  convince  us  that  the  whole 
had  been  a  popular  song.  The  pious  reflections  with  which 
the  anonymous  biographer  of  St.  Neot  accompanies  the  story, 
do  not  add  much  to  the  evidence  for  its  authenticity.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  king,  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  was 
supercilious  to  his  inferiors  with  all  the  arrogance  of  youth,  and 
harshly  rejected  their  complaints  and  petitions.  Upon  this  his 
kinsman,  the  holy  Neot,  who  was  still  alive,  was  much  grieved, 
and  in  a  prophetic  warning  unfolded  to  him  the  approach- 
ing period  of  misfortune.  But  Alfred  did  not  heed  this,  until 
the  Divine  Disposer  of  all  punishment  visited  his  folly,  and 
reduced  him  so  low,  that  he  was  driven  from  his  throne,  de- 
prived even  of  necessaries,  and  roughly  treated  under  the 
roof  where  he  had  found  shelter.  In  itself  the  tale  is  not 
improbable,  and  it  may  very  well  have  been  among  the 
number  of  those  which  Alfred,  in  happier  days,  related  to 
Asser  and  other  friends^.  But  Florence  says  nothing  of  the 
occurrence,  and  this  shows  satisfactorily  that  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  genuine  "  Vita."  Still  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  Florence,  in  one  of  his  narrations,  seems  to  indicate  the 
true  foundation  of  the  anecdote.  In  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  the  elevation  of  Denewulf  to  the  Bishopric  of  Win- 
chester, he  says :  "  This  man,  if  we  may  trust  the  report^,  at 
his  advanced  age  was  not  acquainted  with  the  art  of  reading, 
and  in  his  early  days  had  been  a  swineherd.  When  Alfred 
lived  an  exQe  in  the  forests,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Denewulf  as  he  was  driving  his  swine  to  the  oak-woods  to 
feed  on  acorns.  The  natural  talent  of  the  man  interested 
the  king,  who  took  pains  with  his  instruction,  and  afterwards 

•  "  Solebat  ipse  postea,  in  tempora  feliciora  rednctns,  casus  suos  juennda 
hilarique  comitate  familiaribus  exponere."  Wilh.  Malmesb.  iL  §  121.  Vide  trans- 
lation of  Lappenberg,  ii.  53,  n.  2. 

'  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  §  97 :  "  Si  famae  creditur :"  but  the  "  res  dipia  mi- 
raculo "  seems  rather  enigmatical,  if  Denewulf,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years, 
was  converted  from  a  swineherd  into  a  bishop.  The  "  vaccarius  "  of  tlie  Vita 
Sti  Neoti,  and  of  Asser,  is  also  "  subulcus."  The  "  driving  his  '  porcos  ad  solit« 
pnscua,' "  is  irom  Roger  de  Wend.  U  330,  who  follows  the  pseado  Asset  in  the  rest 
«f  the  narratioa. 
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promoted  him  to  a  higli  dignity."  "We  here  have  an  ex- 
ample of  how  tradition  sports  with  facts  and  persons,  and  so 
completely  overpowers  them  that  the  rescuing  of  the  simple 
truth  is  not  possible. 

In  another  narration,  Alfred  is  said  to  have  gathered  toge- 
ther a  band  of  fugitive  and  valiant  comrades  in  his  fastness 
at  Athelney,  and  then  to  have  gone  disguised  as  a  minstrel 
into  the  camp  of  the  Danisli  king,  accompanied  only  by  one 
faithful  servant.  Alfred  delighted  the  Danes  by  his  skill  in 
singing  and  playing  the  songs  of  his  native  land,  and  during 
his  stay,  which  lasted  many  days,  he  penetrated  into  the 
privacy  of  the  royal  tent,  where  he  saw  and  heard  the  plana 
and  proceedings  of  his  enemies.  On  his  return  from  his  re- 
connoitring expedition,  he  immediately  assembled  his  people, 
made  them  advance  silently  on  the  Danes,  and  gained  a  bril- 
liant victory!.  This  is  all  probable  enough,  and  its  proba- 
bility is  increased  as  we  are  aware  of  Alfred's  love  for  min- 
strelsy ;  but  the  most  ancient  accounts  drawn  from  Saxon 
sources  do  not  mention  it.  Norman  authors  alone  relate  that 
the  Saxon  king  performed  a  similar  exploit  to  one  achieved 
afterwards  by  the  Dane  Aulaf,  who  went  as  a  harper  into  the 
camp  of  King  Athelstan^.  The  spirit,  too,  which  breathes 
in  this  romantic  story,  is  more  Scandinavian-Norman  than 
Saxon. 

Belonging  to  the  legendary,  or  in  other  words,  the  ecclesi- 
astical traditionary  series,  is  another  account,  which  proceeds 
jfrom  the  north  of  England,  and  rather  does  honour  to  the 
wonder-working  Cuthbert  than  to  the  person  of  the  revered 
monarch.  According  to  Wuliam  of  Malmesbury,  Alfred  him- 
self related  to  his  friends  how  the  holy  bishop  appeared  to  him 
and  aided  his  deliverance.  The  king  was  still  dwelling  at  Athel- 
ney in  great  need.  His  followers  had  gone  to  fish  in  a  neigh- 
bouring stream,  and  he  was  sitting  in  his  hut,  his  wife  only 
being  with  him.  He  was  endeavouring  to  console  his  spirit, 
oppressed  with  the  weight  of  cares,  by  reading  the  Psalms  of 
David,  when  a  poor  man  appeared  in  the  doorway  and  prayed 
for  a  piece  of  bread.  Full  of  true  humanity,  Alfred  received 
the  beggar  as  though  he  had  been  the  Saviour  himself,  and 
divided  with  him  the  last  loaf  of  bread  he  possessed,  and  the 

» logulpli.  p.  869 ;  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  121 ;  Guido,  by  Alberich.  A-  8b0. 
3  Wilh.  Malmesb.  iL  §  131. 
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Bcanty  portion  of  vrine  that  yet  remained  in  the  pitcher. 
The  guest  suddenly  vanished — the  bread  was  unbroken,  the 
pitcher  full  of  wine  to  the  brim.  Soon  after  the  fisher- 
men returned  from  the  river  laden  with  a  rich  booty.  In 
the  following  night  St.  Cuthbert  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
and  announced  that  his  sufferings  were  about  to  end,  and 
gave  him  all  particulars  of  time  and  place.  The  king  rose 
early  in  the  morning,  crossed  over  to  the  main  land  in  a  boat, 
and  blew  his  horn  three  times,  the  sound  inspiring  his  friends 
with  courage,  and  carrpng  terror  into  the  hearts  of  his  ene- 
mies. By  noon  five  hundred  gallant  warriors  gathered  round 
him,  he  acquainted  them  with  the  commands  of  God,  and 
led  them  on  to  victory, 

This  is  the  purport  of  the  legend  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which, 
from  internal  evidence,  seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edmund  I.  in  the  second  half  of  the  tenth 
century,  soon  after  the  monks  of  Lindisfarn  and  Durham, 
who  had  long  wandered  up  and  down  tlie  country  with  their 
sacred  treasures  and  the  miracle-working  bones  of  their  saints, 
had  again  found  a  quiet  resting-place.  How  few  correct  his- 
torical accounts  of  Alfred  were  extant  in  the  north  of  the 
island,  may  be  learnt  from  the  fact  that  Alfred  was  there 
considered  to  have  passed  three  whole  years  in  the  marshes 
of  G-lastonburyi, 

William  of  Malmesbury^  gives  a  somewhat  different  version 
of  the  legend  of  the  Northumbrian  saint.  Cuthbert,  accord- 
ing to  him,  merely  appeared  to  the  sleeper,  and  addressed 
him  in  a  formal  speech,  to  the  effect  that  Alfred  and  his 
coimtry  had  now  expiated  their  sins,  and  that  in  a  short  time 
the  exiled  king  would  be  restored  to  his  throne,  and  his 
people  would  be  free.  As  a  token  that  God  had  not  for- 
gotten him,  his  companions  who  had  gone  out  to  fish  should 
return  with  nets  well  filled,  although  the  water  was  at  the 
time  covered  with  thick  ice.  On  Alfred's  awaking,  he 
found  that  his  mother*,  who  slept  near  him,  had  dreamt 
the   same   dream;  both  were   filled  with   astonishment   at 

»  Hist.  St.  Cuthberti,  Twysden,  p.  71-72. 

*  De  Gest.  Reg.  Angl.  ii.  §  121 ;  also  Ingulph.  p.  869. 

•  This  could  not  have  been  Osburgha,  as  Lappenberg  states,  p.  319:  the  older 
aathorities  suppose  it  to  have  been  bis  wife.  His  mother-in-law  Eadburgha, 
whom  Asser  had  seen,  may  have  been  still  alive. 
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fclie  wonderful  occurrence,  when  the  fishermen  soon  after 
dragged  in  their  heavy  burden,  which  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  feed  a  large  army.  According  to  others,  it  was 
St.  Neot  who  appeared  to  the  king  in  a  vision  of  the  night, 
and  who,  after  he  had  confessed  his  sins  and  undergone  the 
Divine  punishment,  encouraged  him  to  inflict  a  speedy  and 
deserved  revenge  upon  the  enemies  of  his  country  and  hia 
faith. 

The  inquirer  into  history  ought  in  justice  to  abstain  from 
any  decision  on  tliis  variously-told  legend  ;  its  priestly  origin 
is  evident.  Founded  on  Alfred's  distress,  charity,  and  faith, 
it  associates  him  with  St.  Cuthbert,  whose  renown  then  first 
penetrated  into  the  south  of  the  island.  Perhaps  the  church 
of  Durham  thought  in  this  manner  to  evince  its  gratitude  for 
the  donations  by  which  at  a  later  period  it  was  enriched,  and 
which,  although  provided  for  by  Alfred,  were  first  actually 
bestowed  by  his  successor.  But  it  is  time  that  we  leave  this 
digression  into  the  regions  of  fable,  and  return  to  history. 

Easter^  of  the  year  878  had  arrived ;  nature,  roused  from 
her  wintry  sleep,  began  once  more  to  live  anew,  and  with 
her  wakening,  brave  hearts  beat  higher,  and  believed  more 
firmly  in  the  possibility  of  freeing  their  fatherland.  The 
king  and  his  followers  left  their  huts  and  hiding-places,  in 
which  they  had  taken  refuge,  from  the  cold  of  winter  and 
the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  With  their  united  skill  they 
constructed  a  fortification  at  a  place  which  was  very  favour- 
ably situated  for  the  purpose,  and  which,  under  the  name 
of  Aethelinga-Eig  (pronounced  together  Athelney,  i.  e.  the 
Prince's  Island),  has  become  highly  renowned  as  the  point 
from  which  Alfred  sallied  forth  to  reconquer  his  kingdom. 
This  island  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Somer- 
ton,  east  of  the  Parrot,  at  the  place  where  it  joins  the  little 
river  Thone^,  and  consists  of  an  eminence  rising  high  above 
the  surrounding  country,  which  is  always  damp,  and  frequently 
overflowed  by  the  tide.  This  spot,  owing  to  its  difficulty  of 
access,  needed  but  little  and  light  labour  from  hiunan  hands 
to  render  it  impregnable.     At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 

1  Easter,  in  878,  fell  on  the  23rd  March.  All  our  antliorities  take  the  follow, 
ing  acconnt  from  Sax.  Cbron.  and  agree  Tmanimoasly  on  its  principal  points,  M 
M  the  course  of  the  events. 

*  Lappenberg,  translation,  iL  53. 
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centLry  even,  the  nature  of  the  ground  rendered  it  unfavouN 
able  for  military  operations^. 

That  Alfred  had  chosen  this  place  with  the  keen  eye  of  a 
general,  and  that  he  remained  there  for  a  long  time,  is  evi- 
dent by  the  inscription  on  the  famous  jewel  which  in  later 
times  was  found  there,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  the  king, 
as  well  as  from  the  monastery  which  Alfred  piously  caused  to 
be  erected  out  of  gratitude  to  the  place  of  his  refuge. 

From  the  stronghold  of  Athelney  Alfred  doubtlessly 
unfolded  his  standard  —  that  golden  dragon  which  once 
Bhone  in  battle  against  Mercians  and  Britons,  and  which, 
after  a  long  resistance,  had  been  forced  to  quail  before  the 
northern  raven.  As  soon  as  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
saw  it,  and  knew  that  their  king  yet  lived,  they  aU  joyfully 
hastened  to  him,  and  courage  began  to  return  to  the  faint- 
hearted. The  nobles  of  Somerset  especially  were  among  the 
first  to  join  him  with  their  followers,  and  to  bring  effective 
assistance  to  the  enterprises  which  were  now  again  actively 
carried  on  against  the  Danish  hordes.  The  little  army  was 
kept  in  constant  exercise,  in  order  to  form  the  solid  germ  ot 
a  larger  one.  And  even  now  it  was  sufficient  to  show  the 
enemy  that  they  were  not  yet  undisputed  masters  of  the 
country ;  it  was  sufficient  to  proclaim  to  the  dispirited  in- 
habitants of  the  rest  of  the  Saxon  districts,  that  the  time  of 
their  deliverance  was  at  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sum- 
mon them  to  arms.  After  a  short  respite  had  taken  place, 
and  his  skirmishes  had  been  crowned  with  success,  Alfred 
thought  that  the  moment  was  arrived  when  he  might  attempt 
an  open  attack.  In  the  seventh  week  after  Easter,  between 
the  5th  and  12th  May,  on  a  pre-arranged  day,  he  moved  from 
his  fortress  to  Egbertes-stan  (Brixton^),  lying  to  the  east  of 
the  forest  of  Selwood^,  which  at  that  time  formed  a  boundary 
between  Devonshire  and  Somerset.  To  this  place  flocked, 
weapon  in  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  counties 
of  Somerset,  Wilts,  and  those  dwellers  in  Hants  who  had  not 

>  Vide  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  i.  604. 

*  Now  called  "  Brixton  Deverill,"  in  Wilts. 

*  Instead  of  "  Sealwudu,"  the  pasture  wood,  Simeon  of  Durham,  de  Gest.  Beg. 
Angl.  p.  681,  gives  "  Mueelwudu,"  which  seems  to  be  ratification  of  the  falsa 

ranslation  of  Asser  and  Florence:  Silva  magna — the  Welsh  Coitmawr.     Or  ij 
ieal,  s§l  an  adjective  meaning  great  ? 
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fled  beyond  sea^.  Eejoicingly  they  greeted  their  beloved 
king,  who,  after  long  suftering,  stood  before  them  as  one  risen 
from  the  dead.  Alfred,  who  now  first  saw  an  army  again 
gathered  round  him,  enjoyed  one  night  of  quiet  sleep,  and  the 
next  morning,  starting  at  earliest  dawn,  took  a  north-eastern 
direction,  in  order  to  reach  the  Danes,  who  still  held  their 
camp  at  Chippenham.  The  army  rested  the  following  night 
at  Okely^,  and  then,  without  further  delay,  marched  tiU  they 
came  up  with  the  enemy  in  the  afternoon,  at  a  place  called 
Ethandune^. 

On  the  news  of  Alfred's  reappearance,  the  Danes  had  here 
hastily  assembled  all  their  forces,  and  now  they  stood  pre- 
pared to  defend  their  plunder  against  its  rightful  possessors. 
A  most  desperate  conflict  ensued.  Alfred  made  his  warriors 
advance  in  a  compact  phalanx*,  and,  thanks  to  these  tactics, 
sustained  without  wavering  the  furious  onsets  of  the  North- 
men, and  finally  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  enemy. 
ISIany  were  slain  during  a  hasty  retreat ;  and  before  the  con- 
quered army  could  reach  the  gates  of  their  fortress,  which 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  Chippenham  itself,  many  pri- 
soners were  taken  by  the  victors,  as  well  as  a  large  number 
of  cattle. 

>  Gaimer,  t.  3168,  mentions  the  names  of  some  of  the  nobles : 

Co  est  del  best  de  Selewode 
Ceolmer  vint  centre  le  e  Chude, 
Od  les  barons  de  Sumersete, 
De  Wilteschire  e  de  Dorsete. 
De  Hamteschire  i  vint  Chilman 
Ki  les  barons  manda  per  ban ; 

but  a  confirmation  of  this  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  the  name  Ceolmer,  which 
immediately  follows  Selewode,  seems  very  suspicious,  as  it  may  have  originated  in 
a  misconception  of  the  Celtic  Coitmawr,  which  is  found  in  Asser. 
2  Or  Iglea.     Supposed  to  be  Leigh,  now  Westbury,  Wilts. 

*  I  have  permitted  myself  to  take  the  time  of  day  from  the  Norman  rhyming 
Chronicler,  V.  3189: 

E  lendemain,  a  hure  de  none 
Done  sunt  venuz  a  Edensdone. 

According  to  Simeon,  Alfred  arrived  before  Ethandune  "  post  tertium  diem, 
and  fought  from  sunrise  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  day.    Ethandune,  most 
probably,  is  Edington,  near  Westbury. 

*  Asser:  Cam  densa  testudine  atrociter  belligeraas. 
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The  captives  were  immediately  put  ta  the  sword,  and 
Alfred  began  to  lay  siege  to  the  place^. 

This  was  a  very  great  and  sudden  change  of  fortune,  such 
as  rarely  occurs  in  the  life  of  man.  A  few  days  made  a 
conquering  general  of  the  exiled  and  supposed  dead  king, 
and  he  who  so  shortly  before  had  been  obliged  to  hide  in 
the  wilderness,  now  saw  his  followers  joyfully  hastening  to 
his  banner,  and  held  the  flower  of  the  enemy's  strength,  fast 
besieged  in  its  fortress. 

Fourteen  days  elapsed,  and  then  the  Danes,  vanquished  by 
hunger,  cold,  and  misery,  and  reduced  to  the  extreme  of 
despair  by  their  necessities,  prayed  Alfred  to  raise  the  siege. 
They  submitted  to  him ;  he  was  at  liberty  to  take  as  many 
hostages  as  he  pleased  from  the  army,  while  they  did  not 
require  one  man  on  his  part ;  an  unaccustomed  concession, 
by  which  the  Danes  acknowledged  themselves  vanquished. 
They  also  promised  to  observe  this  contract  more  faithfully 
than  they  had  done  their  former  ones,  which  they  had  so  fre- 
quently broken,  and  to  quit  the  kingdom  with  all  speed. 

Alfred,  pitying  the  wretched  men^,  once  more  accepted 
their  hostages,  and  received  their  oaths ;  but  if  other  and 
much  firmer  security  had  not  been  given,  it  is  probable  that 
he  would  have  had  to  rue,  as  bitterly  as  he  had  heretofore 
done,  his  confidence  in  the  vows  of  the  heathen.  Guthorm, 
who  commanded  this  army,  and  who  was  by  far  the  most 
powerful  Viking  who  had  yet  appeared  in  England,  caused 
it  to  be  notified  to  the  King  of  Wessex  that  he  was  de- 
sirous of  embracing  Christianity.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Alfred  had  made  this  step  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty ;  the  first  idea  of  it,  even  though  insincere,  and 
inspired  alone  by  present  necessity,  seems  to  have  arisen  in 
the  mind  of  the  heathen.  He  himself  ruled  over  Cliristian 
subjects,  whose  religious  faith  was  stronger  than  their  war- 
like courage ;  and  there  were  already  becoming  evident  the 
first  signs  of  the  victory  acquired  by  the  Christian  doctrine 
over  the  arms  of  its  oppressors,  which,  in  the  course  of  years, 

>  Later  authors,  as  Brompton  and  Gaimar,  make  Hubba  fall  at  Chippenham, 
but  in  the  previous  year — resting  their  opinion  on  the  fact  that  a  funereal  moand 
»listed  there,  bearing  the  name  of  Ubbelowe. 

*  Asser :  "  Sua  ipsius  misericordia  motus.'* 
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SO  frequently  occurred.  To  no  one  could  such  a  conversion 
be  more  welcome  than  to  Alfred.  He  fought  not  only  for 
the  restoration  of  his  tingdom,  but  also  for  the  national 
faith,  and  he  joyfully  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance, 
when  the  first  Danish  king  declared  his  wish  to  embrace 
that  faith.  Alfred  immediately  ratified  the  treaty,  and  the 
Danes  departed  northwards.  Seven  weeks^  afterwards, 
Guthorm,  accompanied  by  thirty  of  his  noblest  warriors, 
appeared  in  Alfred's  camp,  which  was  again  pitched  in 
Somersetshire,  at  Aller,  a  place  not  far  from  Athelney.  It 
must  have  been  a  proud  and  inspiring  hour  for  Alfred,  when, 
amidst  all  the  solemnities  of  the  Church,  he  presented 
Guthorm  for  baptism,  and  became  sponsor  for  him,  giving 
him  the  name  of  Athelstan :  his  country  was  free,  his  greatest 
enemy  become  a  Christian,  and  his  steadfast  heart  beat  high 
with  solemn  triumph.  Guthorm,  with  his  companions,  who 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be  baptized  with  their  prince, 
tarried  for  twelve  days  in  the  Saxon  camp.  On  the  eighth 
day  the  solemn  ceremony  of  the  chrism-loosing^  took  plaee 
at  "Wedmore.  This  was  performed  by  the  Ealderman  Ethel- 
noth^. 

The  meeting  of  the  two  kings  in  the  beginning  of  July  had 
yet  another  object.  Not  only  in  a  spiritual  manner  through 
this  baptism  was  a  way  to  be  opened  for  a  reimion  and  peace- 
ful intercourse  between  the  two  German  races,  but  a  worldly 
league  had  to  be  established  in  a  political  point  of  view. 
AVessex  was  freed  from  the  Danes,  but  it  had  no  power  to 
drive  them  from  the  rest  of  England.  It  was  therefore  a 
wise  step  of  Alfred's  to  leave  the  baptized  sea-king  in  posses- 
sion of  those  English  lands  that  for  many  years  he  had  called 
his  own.  This  settlement  of  the  Danes  became  in  the  end  a 
real  blessing  to  the  island,  for  by  degrees  the  two  people 
became  bound  together  by  the  bonds  of  religion  and  com- 
merce.    At  Wedmore,  where  the  first  West  Saxon  Witena- 

•  Chron.  Sax.  A.  878,  iii. :  "  Wucan  "  seems  to  be  a  clerical  error. 

*  The  clorismal  was  a  white  linen  cloth,  put  on  the  head  when  the  rite  of 
baptism  was  performei,  and  taken  oflf  at  the  expiration  of  eight  days. 

'  Asser,  Octavo  die;  chrism-lising,  Chron.  Sax.;  chrismatis  solutio,  Asser 
ind  Florent.  Wigom.  are  undoubtedly  the  same  with  Ethelwerd's  "  dux  pariter 
iLethelnoth  abluit  post  lavacrum  eundem  in  loco  Vuedmor,"  and  Gaimar's  "  Ji 
Wedmor  furent  desaleez." 
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gemot^  was  held  after  the  time  of  oppression,  the  following 
arrangements  were  entered  into^.  Alfred  and  the  West 
Saxon  Witan  on  the  one  hand,  and  Guthorm  and  the  nobles 
and  inhabitants  of  East  Anglia  on  the  other,  agreed  that  the 
boundary  of  the  two  kingdoms  should  commence  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  run  along  the  river  Lea  to  its  source,  and  at 
Bedford  turn  to  the  right  along  the  Ouse  as  far  as  Watling 
Street.  According  to  this  arrangement,  there  fell  to  Alfred's 
share  a  considerable  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  whicli 
was  thereby  protected  from  the  invasions  of  the  Scandina- 
vians. The  remaining  part  of  this  treaty  comprehended  the 
foundations  of  the  laws  of  national  commerce,  which,  derived 
from  this  source,  were  received  in  common  by  both  nations ; 
the  Were- Geld,  a  fine  for  murder,  was  also  confirmed,  and  a 
strict  judicial  inquiry  instituted  into  other  points  of  dispute, 
of  which  many  must  have  existed  among  the  colonised  war- 
riors. Under  the  successors  of  both  kings,  all  treaties  were 
subject  to  ecclesiastical  control.  On  the  twelfth  day  after  his 
baptism,  Guthorm  and  his  companions  took  leave  of  Alfred, 
who  loaded  them  with  rich  presents^.  The  Danish  king  led 
his  people  to  Cirencester,  where  he  remained  quietly  en- 
camped with  the  largest  portion  of  them  during  the  year 
879  ;  but  all  those  who  refused  to  become  Christians  received 
warning  to  depart  beyond  sea  under  the  command  of  the 
powerful  Hasting*.  Conformably  to  the  tenor  of  the 
agreement,  the  whole  army  ought  to  have  abandoned  that 
part  of  Mercia ;  but  Alfred  seems  to  have  had  neither  will 
nor  power  to  enforce  its  instant  removal.  There  was  work 
enough  for  him  at  home  in  re-establishing  all  that  had  been 
destroyed ;  and  the  re-uniting  of  the  many  ancient  bonds  and 
relations  which  had  been  torn  asunder,  cost  him  more  time 
and  trouble  than  the  fortunate  reconquering  of  his  country 

*  Kemble,  the  Saxons  in  England,  ii.  251,  assumes  this  as  certain, 

*  "  iElfredes  and  Gu^rumes  frid  in."  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England, 
ed.  Thorpe,  i.  151,  ff. 

'  For  Asser's  "  Multa  et  optima  aedificia,"  Lappenberg  rightly  reads  "  ia 
beneficia,"  The  Chron.  Sax.  also  says,  "  aud  he  bine  miclum  and  his  geferau 
mid  feo  weortnde."  Henric.  Hunt. :  "  Multa  munera."  Simeon  Dunehn. :  "  Mult« 
doaa." 

*  Will.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  121 ;  and  in  the  same  words,  Elinand,  in  Albericfa'a 
Chron.  a.  880,  ed.  Liebnitz. 
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had  done.  GutLorm  also,  who  had  played  so  great  and  auo« 
cessful  a  part  in  lawless  expeditions  by  sea  and  land,  could 
not  tame  himself  down  immediately  to  lead  a  quiet  life  in  his 
principality  as  a  Christian  ruler.  The  unappeasable  longing 
after  plunder  and  adventures  tempted  him  as  strongly  afi 
ever,  and  he  still  hoped  to  gratify  it  in  some  mode  or  an- 
other. 

The  mighty  stream  in  which  the  northern  sea-warriors  at 
that  time  swept  over  the  whole  west  of  Europe  was  yet  by 
no  means  passed  by.  Many  bold  Yikings,  with  their  un- 
governable hordes,  filled  the  Christian  states  of  the  Continent, 
and  their  weak  princes,  with  terror  and  dismay.  Here  and 
there,  truly,  the  heathens  sustained  a  complete  overthrow ; 
but  experience  soon  showed  that  they  were  not  to  be  driven 
away  by  one  defeat.  Although  Alfred  had  chastised  and 
chased  them  from  his  dominions,  he  was  obliged  to  hold  him- 
self in  constant  readiness  to  meet  fresh  assavdts.  Yet  it 
seemed  as  though  he  had  inspired  the  enemy  with  a  certain 
reverence  for  him  by  his  speedily-won  victory,  for  a  large 
body  of  Danes,  which  in  879  had  sailed  up  the  Thames  and 
settled  at  Fulham,  at  the  end  of  winter  returned  to  the 
Netherlands.  Their  leader,  the  terrible  Hasting^,  who  had 
already  for  many  years  filled  the  Frankish  coast,  the  adjacent 
country,  and  even  the  shores  of  the  IMediterranean  Sea,  with 
his  terrible  reno^vn,  thought  it  ad\^sable  to  seek  further 
plunder  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Carlovingians.  With  what 
interest  the  Saxons  at  that  time  watched  the  devastating  foot- 
steps of  their  adversaries,  is,  during  the  next  period,  evident 
by  the  short  notices  in  the  Chronicles.  The  land  of  the 
Franks  sufiered  fearfully  ;  beginning  at  Ghent,  the  ravaging 
army  poured  on  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Maas,  Scheldt, 
Somme,  and  Seine,  towards  the  interior  ;  Conde  and  Amiens 
were  laid  waste,  and  at  Haslo  and  Saucourt  decisive  battles 
were  fought^.  At  the  same  time  pirates  overspread  the 
seas,  and  Alfred,  anxious  for  the  safety  and  defence  of  hia 

'  The  authorities  for  the  history  of  his  actions  are  collected  together  by  Lap- 
penberg, p.  321,  n.  3.  It  seems  very  probable  to  me  that  Hasting  had  been  at 
Ethandune  and  Chippenham,  and  came  to  Fulham  from  Cirencester  by  sea. 

*  Chrai.  Sax.  a.  880  to  885 ;  with  which  may  be  compared  the  Frankish  His- 
tories of  Hincmar,  A.  880,  and  Annal.  Vedast.  a.  880,  Pertz  M.  G.  SÄ  i 
612,  518. 
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country,  did  not  delay  to  set  out  himself,  with  the  few  shipf 
he  possessed,  to  protect  his  shores  from  robbery.  In  the  open 
•ea  he  met  and  gave  battle  to  four  Danish  transports ;  the 
Saxons  fought  bravely,  conquered  two  of  them,  and  slaughtered 
their  crews.  The  other  two  made  a  more  desperate  resist- 
ance, and  only  surrendered  to  the  king  when  their  defenders 
were  no  longer  able,  from  the  blows  and  wounds  they  had  re- 
ceived, to  hold  their  weapons^. 

How  did  the  baptized  Athelstan  reconcile  himself  to  his 
unwonted  state  of  peace,  when  he  heard  the  ancient  battle- 
cry  resounding  over  the  sea  ?  All  connexion  with  his  coun- 
trymen, whose  principal  strength  was  now  swarming  on  the 
Frisian  and  Frankish  coasts,  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
broken  off  by  his  adoption  of  Christianity.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  880,  he  went  with  his  army  into  East  Anglia, 
and  took  possession  of  the  dominions  assigned  to  him  by  the 
peace  of  Wedmorej-and  divided  the  lands  among  his  followers. 
But  the  change  from  a  wandering  to  a  settled  life,  and  still 
more  the  transformation  of  the  old  sea-robber's  nature,  could 
not  be  effected  all  at  once.  Before  he  had  surrendered  to 
Alfred's  victorious  arms  and  abjured  heathenism,  Isembart, 
a  near  relation  of  the  Frankish  monarch,  and  who  had  been 
exiled,  owing  to  a  quarrel  with  his  king,  was  received  as  a 
guest  by  Guthorm,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  incursion  on 
the  west  of  England.  After  the  peace  was  concluded,  and 
its  arrangements  put  in  operation,  military  affairs  recalled 
Isembart,  and  Athelstan  made  no  scruple  of  joining  him  in 
his  expedition.  The  faithless  vassal  and  the  newly-baptized 
heathen  devastated  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  as 
fiercely  as  the  last-comers  from  the  north,  until  at  last  they 
were  most  deservedly  vanquished  in  the  battle  of  Ludwig,  near 
Saucourt^.  Thereupon  Athelstan  probably  retiimed  at  once 
to  his  own  dominions  ;  but  when,  a  few  years  later,  some  of 

>  Chron.  Sax.  A.  882. 

»  Guido,  bj  Alberich,  A.  881,  and  Chron.  S.  Richarii,  ap.  Bouquet,  viii.  273. 
The  traditionary  Gormo,  of  the  Saxo-Grammat.  lib.  ix. ;  and,  Gorm  hin  Enske, 
(Gorm  the  Englishman),  who  was  baptized  in  England,  Chronic.  Erici  Regis  ap. 
Langebek  Scriptt.  Rer.  Danic.  i.  158;  Gurmund,  Wilh.  Malm.  ii.  §  121,  and 
Aiberich;  and  Guaramund,  in  Chron.  Rich  are  certainly  one  and  the  sam« 
person.  The  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  the  name  is  Guthrum.  I  have  employed, 
with  Kemble,  'he  complete  Northern  Guporm,  t.  e,  the  Battle-worm, 
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th<r  vanquished  Northmen  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Kent, 
Alfred  suspected  that  the  ruler  of  East  Anglia  made  common 
cause  with  them.  In  the  summer  of  885  they  landed  near 
Eochester,  and  prepared  to  besiege  the  castle,  whilst  they  sur- 
rounded themselves  with  a  rampart.  The  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Kent  suffered  much  from  their  attacks.  They  were  still 
occupied  with  their  fortifications  when  Alfred  witli  his  troops 
levied  in  Kent,  which  had  returned  to  its  old  allegiance 
since  the  victory  of  878,  advanced  to  oppose  these  aggres- 
sions. The  heathen  did  not  venture  to  make  a  stand  against 
him  from  their  ramparts  ;  but  made  a  hasty  retreat  to  their 
ships,  and  put  to  sea^.  Horses  and  prisoners  fell  to  the 
share  of  tlie  Saxons.  In  the  mean  while  Athelstan  and  his 
people  liad  openly  broken  the  treaty  of  Weduiore.  Their 
perjury  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  neglected  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies  which  occurred,  by  death  or  other  circum- 
stances, in  the  number  of  hostages  who  were  in  Alfred's 
power ;  and  when  a  part  of  the  fleet  vanquished  at  Eo- 
chester  arrived  at  Beamfleot  (Bemfleet),  in  Essex,  they  en- 
tered into  alliance  with  it,  and  recommenced  their  former 
misdeeds^. 

Alfred,  who  still  remained  in  Kent,  assembled  and  manned 
all  his  available  naval  force  to  punish  the  faithless  Athel- 
stan, liis  godson  and  sworn  ally,  for  his  broken  oath.  The 
fleet  received  instructions  to  show  no  n)ercy  to  the  East 
Saxon  and  Anglian  shores-'',  but  to  treat  them  as  an  enemy's 
country,  and  to  do  them  all  possible  damage.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Stour,  the  Saxons  met  sixteen  ships  of  the 
Viking ;  a  desperate  sea-figlit  ensued,  and  the  Northmen 
were   completely  defeated   and  put   to   the   sword.     Their 

«  Chron,  Sax.  Ethelwerd,  iv.  516,  Asser,  p.  483. 

*  Lappenberg,  p.  326,  n.  has  endeavoured  to  connect  Ethelwerd,  iv.  516,  where 
almost  every  word  presents  an  enigma,  witli  Chron.  Sax.  a.  885:  "  Se  here  on 
Eastenglnm  braee  frid  wi^g  Aelfred  cyning."  His  judgment  is  far  preferable 
to  that  of  the  editor  of  the  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  p.  516,  n.  d.  who  tliinks  that 
doubtful  period  originally  belonged  to  the  year  894.  Ethelwerd's  Chronicle 
especially  is  come  down  to  as  in  a  most  deplorable  condition — it  cannot  possibly 
have  been  composed  in  such  barbarous  and  unintelligible  i^tin. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  885;  Asser,  488;  Florent.  i.  100:  the  "  praedendi  causa"  of 
the  two  last  does  not  surprise  me ;  Alfred  had  every  right  to  allow  the  possessors 
of  those  proriooes  to  be  pillaged,  as  soon  as  they  showed  thecnsehes  iuimicW 
to  him. 
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vessels,  with  the  treasures  contained  in  them,  were  carried 
off  by  the  conquerors ;  but  as  they  were  about  to  leave  the 
r.iouth  of  the  river,  on  their  return  home,  they  were  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  East  Anglian  and  other  Vikings,  with  a  naval 
force  superior  to  their  owti,  and  saw  their  scarcely- won  vic- 
tory snatched  from  them.  The  results  of  this  misfortune 
might  have  been  very  important  to  Alfred  and  his  nation,  for 
Guthorm  seems  to  have  called  a  mighty  ally  to  his  aid, 
the  renowned  Rollo,  who  without  delay  hastened  across  the 
Channel  from  the  siege  of  Paris  to  his  old  companion  in  arms^ ; 
but  we  have  no  record  to  show  whether  or  not  the  quarrel 
was  once  more  decided  by  force  of  arms  ;  according  to  con- 
temporary history,  England  now  enjoyed  for  many  years 
the  long-desired  blessing  of  being  free  from  the  attacks  of 
the  Danes.  Guthorm-Athelstan  remained  monarch  of  East 
Anglia  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  conversion  made  rapid 
strides  among  his  people  Alfred  lived  to  see  those  peace- 
ful and  civilising  plans  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  set 
on  foot  by  this  arrangement  carried  out  with  success. 
But  the  king  had  to  exert  himself  in  another  district  also, 
to  repair  the  mischief  which  the  incursions  of  the  northern 
barbarians  had  caused,  and  to  endeavour  as  much  as  possible 
to  secure  to  the  original  German  inhabitants  their  material 
and  spiritual  possessions.  That  part  of  Mercia  which,  after 
the  peace  of  Wedmore,  the  Danes  had  been  forced  to  eva- 
cuate, was  now  much  more  closely  bound  to  the  king- 
dom of  Wessex  than  East  Angha,  yielded  by  Alfred  to 
Guthorm  under  a  very  loose  title.  The  boundary-line,  with 
which  we  are  already  acquainted,  left  undecided  where  the 
independent  Anglo-Christian  population  of  the  north  of 
Mercia  joined  the  Scandinavian  heatlien  colonists.  The 
strength  of  this  district,  which  formed  the  heart  of  England, 
lay  in  the  west,  especially  in  the  present  Worcestershire, 
which  since  the  time  of  their  arrival  had  been  inhabited  by 
the  powerful  Anglian  family  of  the  Hwiccas.     During  the 

'  This  accotint  depends  upon  Norman  authors  alone,  Dudo,  p.  78;  Will. 
Gernet.  ii.  4  (both  by  Duchesne) ;  Wace  Roman  de  Rou,  v.  1364,  ft.  ed.  Fluquet 
Luppenberg,  p.  327,  was  the  first  to  throw  hght  on  the  misconception«  of  the 
historian  of  the  middle  ages,  wlio  asserts  a  treaty  to  have  been  conclude« 
between  Rollo  and  Atliel^tan,  the  grandson  of  Alfred,  or  even  with  Alfrec 
himself.  AlsternvcAlstan,  Athclstan,  mean  no  other  than  the  baptized  Gathum 
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sovereiernty  of  the  Mercian  kings,  which  was  founded  on 
the  union  of  many  distinct  territories,  this  district  had 
often  distinguished  itself  by  the  bravery  of  its  people  under 
the  command  of  leaders  from  its  hereditary  royal  family. 
To  it  was  assigned  the  task  of  protecting  the  borders  ot 
Mercia  from  the  Celtic  Welsh,  and  it  must  therefore  have 
been  of  the  greatest  use  to  Wessex  also,  until  the  time  wlien 
Wales  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Cerdic.  Alfred 
willingly  recognised  this  service  as  soon  as  he  possessed  the 
power  to  do  so.  He  knew  how  to  reward  those  men  whose 
assistance  had  enabled  his  family  to  retain  that  country. 
Ethelred  the  Ealderman,  and  hereditary  leader  of  the 
Hwiccas,  was  entrusted  with  the  viceroyship  of  the  whole  of 
Christian  Mercia,  and  became  closely  bound  to  Alfred  by 
receiving  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Etlielfleda.  A  complete 
union  of  the  Anglian  and  Saxon  dominions  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  at  that  time ;  it  remained  for  William  the  Con- 
queror and  his  successors  to  destroy,  with  an  iron  hand,  the 
ancient  barriers  between  the  West  Saxon  and  Mercian  laws 
«nd  customs,  Ethelred,  on  the  departure  of  the  Danes  in  the 
year  880^,  began  to  work  in  his  capacity  of  prince  in  the  service 
of  his  liege.  He  assembled  the  Diet,  and  ratified  its  decree^^, 
always  subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  West  Saxon 
king.  Faithfully  and  steadily  Ethelred  performed  his  duties, 
and  restored  to  the  district  placed  under  his  command  that 
peace  and  quit^t  which  had  long  been  strangers  to  it.  At 
his  side  stood  Werfrith,  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
who  laboured  with  equal  fidelity  in  his  vocation,  and  was 
bound  to  his  king  by  the  ties  of  a  common  love  of  activity. 
The  indefatigable  eflbrts  of  both  these  men  are  indisputably 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Scandinavian  influence  did 
not  penetrate  into  the  middle  of  England.  Their  endea- 
vours to  effect  this  end,  form  the  subject  of  the  following 
sections,  as  far  as  the  scanty  records  we  possess  of  their 
Hves  will  enable  us  to  investigate  them ;  together  with  the 
relation  of  the  different  military  events  which  followed  the 
departure  of  the  Danes,  and  an  attempt  to  show  in  what 
manner  our  Alfred  ruled  in  his  kingdom,  and  lived  in  his  home 
during  the  few  happy  years  of  peace. 

*  The  docnments  are  m  Keuible,  n.  311,  a.  880,  ini.  T 
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V. 

alfeed's  efficiency  in  chuech  and  state. 

"  Amidst  the  deepest  darkness  of  barbarism,"  writes  a  great 
historian  respecting  Alfred^,  "  the  virtues  of  an  Antoninus,  the 
learning  and  valour  of  a  Caesar,  and  the  legislative  spirit  of  a 
Lycurgus,  were  manifested  in  this  patriotic  king."  And  we 
may  truly  look  in  vain,  either  in  the  history  of  ancient  times, 
the  middle  ages,  or  modern  days,  for  a  similar  example  of  all 
these  beautiful  features  combining  in  such  perfect  harmony. 
Admiration  rises  to  astonishment  when  we  consider  how  this 
man,  by  his  own  unassisted  efforts,  acquired  so  many  great 
and  varied  qualities,  whilst  during  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
life  he  had  to  combat  with  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 
On  tliis  account  a  comparison  with  Frederic  the  Great  or 
Charlemagne  does  not  go  far  in  enabling  us  to  form  a  corree 
idea  of  this  distinguished  King  of  Wessex. 

We  have  already  seen  how,  with  the  courage  of  a  Caesar, 
with  true  German  endurance  in  time  of  need,  and  valour  in 
critical  moments,  Alfred  struggled,  ventured,  and  won  ;  how, 
when  the  days  of  trial  and  suffering  were  past,  he  laid  with 
his  sword  the  foundations  of  a  happier  future  for  his  island. 
Now  he  opposed  the  enemy  with  totally  different  weapons  : 
that  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  sword  could  only  be 
protected  by  a  higher  state  of  civilisation.  There  is  much 
that  is  very  appropriate  in  the  comparison  with  Lycurgus, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  political  condition  of  England 
at  that  time  ;  but  the  image  is  too  vague  and  remote.  We 
must  rather,  as  we  proceed,  occasionally  cast  a  glance  at  the 
connected  and  contemporary  nations  of  the  Continent. 

As  in  the  extensive  territories  governed  by  the  successors 
of  Charlemagne,  a  number  of  Teutonic  families  had  united  to 
form  a  great  state  upon  the  basis  of  a  conquered  people,  so 
in  England,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  union  of  many 
German  and  Celtic  tribes  under  one  general  head  had  been 
at  last  effected.     But  scarcely  had  the  numerous  small  states 

*  Gibbon,  in  the  "  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  World — Miscellaneous  Work»( 
B!.  3rd  ed.  1814,"  written  in  his  joutb,  and  weil  worthy  of  attention. 
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entered  into  this  union  when  they  sustained  a  sudden  aud 
Beeere  shock  from  barbarians  allied  to  them  by  descent,  wliose 
long-continued  hostility  threatened  tliem  with  destruction. 
That  which  had  befallen  the  Franks,  chiefly  owing  to  the  con- 
quests of  EoUo  in  Neustria,  the  dividing  of  their  monarchy 
into  many  single  governments  under  powerful  dukes  and 
barons,  would  unquestionably  have  followed  in  England,  and 
centiu*ies  must  have  elapsed  before  the  country  would  have  re- 
covered its  unity.  Nothing  but  Alfred's  patriotism,  courage, 
and  foresight,  joined  to  the  brilliant  successes  of  his  heir.*<, 
would  have  sufficed  to  avert  the  consequences  of  the  north- 
ern invasion  from  the  Saxon  people,  until  the  period  when 
the  old  Berserker  fury,  cooled  by  the  influence  of  the  E*)- 
mish  Church,  admitted  of  a  beautiful  combination  of  the  two 
elements. 

What  were  now  the  principles  which  guided  Alfred  in  bis 
labours  ?  He  must  have  painfully  experienced  the  collap.-^e 
of  that  political  fabric  of  which  his  grandfatlier  had  been  so 
proud,  and  the  stability  of  which  his  father's  actions  had 
tended  to  undermine.  Was  it  not  natural,  now  that  the 
kingdom  was  placed  in  other  circumstances,  and  rescued 
from  its  former  evil  condition,  to  hold  the  reins  of  government 
more  tightly  than  before,  and  out  of  the  loose  political  rela- 
tions to  create  a  well-compacted  state  ?  The  scanty  records 
tliat  have  desc*ended  to  us  through  so  many  centuries  show 
that  Alfred  did  endeavour  to  take  a  step  of  this  kind.  In- 
deed, the  hero  has  lately  been  reproached  -«-ith  having  despo- 
tically attempted  to  narrow  the  ancient  liberties  of  his  people. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  reiute  such  a  charge,  which  must  be 
met  by  remembering  the  higher  necessity  which  at  that  timo 
was  at  work  in  all  the  great  Teutonic  families,  uniting  and 
centralising  them  under  one  mighty  leader.  What  in  our 
time  is  comprehended  in  the  term  freedom,  is  indeed  as  far 
removed  as  heaven  from  earth,  from  the  independence  of  a 
few  half-civilised  communities,  and  in  the  progress  of  history 
it  has  been  frequently  promoted  even  by  tyrants.  Did  Alfred 
at  any  time  act  more  despotically  than  Charlemagne,  Otho  I., 
or  Henry  III.,  whose  judicious  and  stringent  measures  all 
admire  r  On  the  contrary,  we  recognise  with  pleasure  the 
mild,  but  on  that  account  not  less  effective  method,  by  which 
he  Uödertook  to  change  the  existing  relations  of  men  aiid 
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things,  and  thus  to  prepare  for  a  better  and  totally  difTetent 
polity  than  that  of  his  ancestors.  His  innovations  were  more 
of  an  ethical  than  of  a  political  nature  :  it  excites  astonish- 
ment, that  after  the  dissolution  of  all  political  ties  he  aÜowed 
the  national  constitution  to  remain  so  nearly  in  its  former 
state  ;  whilst,  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and 
with  a  correct  perception  of  the  dangers  that  threatened,  he 
took  that  path  of  moral  education  in  which  no  other  prince, 
even  amongst  those  called  "  the  great,"  had  ventured  to  tread 
with  such  decision  and  energy.  But  before  this  assertion 
can  be  verified,  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  the  condition 
of  the  country,  and  at  Alfred's  activity  in  its  restoration. 

We  have  already  briefly  considered  the  public  condition  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  under  Ethelwulf.  By  the  attack  of  the 
Danes,  the  Cerdician  kingdom  had  been  brought  to  the  very 
verge  of  ruin.  After  it  was  saved  from  annihilation  by  Alfred, 
but  little  change  took  place  in  its  component  parts. 

He  had  indeed  lost  the  supremacy  over  the  states  on  the 
east  coast ;  under  Egbert  it  had  never  been  very  definite, 
but  now  by  the  conversion  and  settlement  of  Guthorm  it 
was  in  some  measure  restored.  The  three  other  territories 
which  composed  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  remained  as  before. 
Mercia,  which  was  the  first  to  succumb  to  the  northern 
hordes,  had  ceased  to  be  an  independent  kingdom  ;  and  when 
a  great  part  of  the  district  fell  again  into  Alfred's  power  by 
the  treaty  of  "Wedmore,  he  instituted  a  government  differ- 
ing essentially  from  that  of  his  other  provinces.  Kent  and 
its  dependencies  had  become  a  prey  to  the  enemy  at  the  first 
attack — for  the  nature  of  the  country  presented  no  means 
of  defence.  But  when  the  conquerors  were  obliged  to 
cross  the  Thames,  there  was  no  question  of  again  making 
this  an  independent  state.  The  old  traditions  of  the  Jutish 
princes  had  ceased  to  be  repeated  by  the  people,  but  law 
and  custom  remained  michanged  so  long  as  one  peculiar 
blood  ran  unmixed  in  their  veins.  Alfred  did  not  think  of 
interfering  with  this  nationality:  it  had  characterised  his 
mother,  and  the  rulers  of  the  country  had  never  made  any 
Btand  against  it. 

The  custom  of  appointing  the  Crown-Prince  of  Wessex  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Kent  had  been  abolished  in  the  reign 
ot  Alfred's    brother ;    the    annexation   of  this   district   to 
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Wessei  "was  already  much  more  complete  than  that  of 
Mercia.  The  ancient  provinces  longest  w  ithstood  the  general 
rain ;  and  it  was  from  the  most  westerly  district,  which  had 
scarcely  ceased  to  be  Celtic,  and  where  the  Saxon  plough 
had  turned  but  shallow  furrows,  that  the  common  deliverance 
proceeded.  Wessei  now  once  more  formed  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom,  the  imstable  Britons  returned  to  their  former 
allegiance,  and  never,  so  long  as  the  Saxon  hero  lived,  did 
they  venture  on  an  insurrection ;  never,  by  union  with  the 
Scandinavians,  did  they  threaten  to  become  dangerous  to 
their  conqueror. 

Little  is  known  of  the  mode  in  which  Alfred  governed 
these  lands,  where,  although  they  were  not  extensive,  and 
the  nature  of  the  country  presented  but  slight  obstacles,  st) 
much  diflferonce  existed  in  origin,  language,  manners,  and 
customs.  The  authorities  mention  many  earls,  as  Ethelnoth,. 
Ealderman  of  Somerset,  Ethelhelm  of  Wilts,  Ethelbald  of 
Kent,  but  their  actixdty  is  by  no  means  to  be  compared  witli 
that  of  earlier  rulers,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Ethel- 
wulf.  They  seem  to  have  been  merely  oflicers  of  the  court 
— their  former  hereditary  sovereignty  over  their  particular 
districts  begins  to  disappear.  No  Ealstan  is  seen  amongst 
the  superior  clergy ;  however  distinguished  some  individuals 
may  have  been  with  whom  Alfred  filled  his  episcopal  sees,  he 
never  allowed  them  any  ftirther  participation  in  the  actual 
affairs  of  state  than  appertained  to  their  offices.  These  are 
sufficiently  distinct  indications  as  to  the  progressive  state  of 
the  royal  prerogative ;  as  Alfred  alone  was  able  to  free  his 
country,  so  he  was  the  principal  also  in  reaping  the  fruit  of 
his  success. 

There  is  nothing  which  implies  any  violent  proceeding. 
It  was  natural  that  the  common  welfare  should  require  a 
firmer  bond,  and  this  bond  could  only  be  cemented  by  those 
hands  which  had  so  valiantly  wielded  the  sword.  The  people 
made  no  complaint  of  any  infringement  on  their  rights 
they  rather  in  later  days,  when  the  yoke  of  the  haughty 
Conqueror  weighed  heavily  upon  them,  remembered  their 
"  Darling"  with  undiminished  affection,  and  gratefully  as- 
cribed to  him  (it  may  be  unjustly)  every  advantage,  every 
beneficial  arrangement  which  they  continued  to  enjoy.  Prom 
this  feeling  arose  the  assertion  made  in  the  tw  elfth  century, 
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that  Alfred  first  divided  the  country  into  shires,  hundredi^ 
and  tithings^.  But  these  divisions  had  existed  from  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Grermanic  race  in  England,  and  formed  the 
peculiar  basis  of  the  state,  only  in  Alfred's  time  their  limits 
were  distinctly  fixed,  and  on  account  of  the  localisation  of 
their  political  and  social  relations,  the  ancient  communities 
of  the  Mark  and  the  Gä  fell  into  decay. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Alfred,  after  the  spoliation  of 
public  and  private  property,  re-arranged  the  boundaries,  al- 
though the  assertion  that  he  caused  a  formal  survey  and 
measurement  of  the  lands  to  be  made,  seems  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  History  of  the  Doomsday  Book^. 

In  the  time  of  Alfred,  the  way  was  at  least  prepared  for 
another  important  change — the  separation  of  the  judicature 
from  the  government.  Hitherto,  the  earl  and  the  prefect 
had  administered  justice  in  their  owt^i  districts,  and  the  king 
in  the  Witenagemot ;  but  it  seems  that  at  that  time  special 
judges  were  appointed,  besides  the  officers  of  state  and  gover- 
nors of  the  provinces^.  The  ranks  of  the  earl  and  prefect 
remained  the  same  as  before  ;  but  they  were  enjoined  to 
watch  more  strictly  over  the  public  aftairs  of  their  districts, 
and  especially  over  the  means  of  defence  and  the  military 
preparations*. 

In  the  council  of  the  nation,  the  Witenagemot,  the  affairs 
of  the  community  were  discussed  and  arranged  according  to 
ancient  custom.  The  district  tribunals  were  likewise  suffered 
to  continue,  although  with  the  limited  power  of  the  earl  their 
importance  became  much  lessened. 

Amongst  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  the  Witenagemot  waa  no 
longer  confined  to  one  particular  season  of  the  year ;  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  March  or  May  sitting  of  the  covmcil,  but  aa 

'  Vide  the  Normans,  lugulph.  p.  870,  and  Will.  Malmesb.  ii.  ]  22.  Asser  men- 
tions notliing  of  the  kind. 

^  This  question  is  admirably  handled  by  Kemble,  the  Saxons  in  England,  i. 
»47,  248. 

'  Documents  of  884,  in  Smith's  Bede,  p.  771,  whose  authenticity  is,  however, 
questionable.  We  shall  have  to  speak  afterwards  of  the  "  Judices"  of  Asser. 
Ingulpli.  p.  870,  is  of  some  importance.  He  says:  "  Praefectos  vero  provinciarnm 
(qui  antea  vicedomini)  in  duo  officia  divisit,  id  est  in  judices,  quos  nunc  justiciario« 
Tocamus,  et  in  vice  comites,  qui  adhuc  idem  nomen  retinent." 

•  Perhaps  this  is  meant  by  "  custodes  regai  constiluit,"  Boger  de  Wen  iorer,  i 
BC8. 
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often  as  circuiiiStances  required,  nobles  and  freemen  were 
accustomed  to  meet  their  king  at  his  vill,  or  at  some  other 
suitable  place  near  at  hand,  to  take  counsel  together.  We 
know  of  only  two  West  Saxon  Witenagemots  being  held  in 
Alfred's  reign.  In  878  the  contract  was  concluded  with 
Guthonn  at  Wedmore,  in  presence  of  the  Witan  ;  and  be- 
tween the  years  880  and  885,  a  meeting  of  the  roval  council 
took  place  at  Langedene,  when  King  Ethelwulfs  arrange- 
ment of  the  inheritance  was  ratified,  and  Alfred's  disposition 
of  his  estates  approved^.  These  prove  satisfactorily  how  much 
the  power  of  the  king  differed  from  that  of  the  Normans  and 
Plantagenets,  whose  usurpations  roused  that  free,  popular 
spirit,  so  carefully  fostered  by  Alfred,  to  carry  on  the  vic- 
torious conflicts  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  parlia- 
ments, Alfred  never  did  more  than  the  necessities  of  the 
country  required  from  him ;  in  the  south  of  England,  steps 
had  been  taken  towards  centralisation  long  before  his  time. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  restore  that  which  had  fallen  into 
decay,  and  which  would  have  acquired  fresh  strength  by  union  ; 
wherever  he  found  any  vitality  in  the  old  arrangements,  he 
infused  new  energy  into  them ;  he  even  allowed  some  parts 
of  the  kingdom  to  remain  divided.  It  is  wonderful  to  reflect 
on  all  the  important  changes  which  the  constitution  of  Great 
Britain  has  undergone  in  the  course  of  its  development. 

An  essential  point  in  the  barrier  between  Wessex  and  Mercia 
continued  to  exist.  Language  and  custom  still  maintained  a 
division  between  the  Anglian  and  Saxon  population,  and  a 
part  of  Mercia  yet  gave  allegiance  to  a  native  race  of  princes. 
These  are  the  reasons  of  the  separate  government  of  that 
province,  and  the  elevated  position  assumed  by  the  Ealder- 
man  Ethelred.  He  appears  as  viceroy,  governor,  and  ruler 
of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia^.  His  wife  Ethelfleda,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Alfred,  was  on  a  perfect  equality  with  him  in 
rank,  and  even  in  political  consequence  ;  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  Mercian  usage,  she  was  not  only  the  wife  of  the 
prince  (cwen),  but  was  herself  endowed  with  power  aa 
lady  (hlsefdige).     But  as  Burhred's  marriage   had   already 

*  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  314,  and  Saxons  in  England,  ii.  251. 

*  "  Sabregnlus,"  Florent.  i.  113.  Even  "  rex,"  Ethelwerd,  iv.  518.  "Mer- 
ciorum  gentis  ducatnm  gnbernans  procurator,  in  dominio  regni  Merciorum,"  Co<i 
Di^  No.  1066, 1068.    But  also  "  comes,"  Asser,  p.  489,  and  Florett.  I  IQl. 
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testified  the  union  which  subsisted  between  the  two  states,  so 
Ethelred  and  Ethelfleda  indicate  the  progress  of  a  closer  con- 
nexion, for  they  are  not  invested  with  the  royal  title.  Alfred 
himself  is  called  King  of  Mercia.  Nothing  was  there  effected 
without  his  consent ;  every  decree,  gift,  and  exchange,  required 
his  ratification.  As  far  as  we  know,  there  was  never  any 
misunderstanding  or  disagreement  between  Alfred  and  his 
earl ;  and  this  arose  from  the  strictly  honourable  character  of 
the  son-in-law,  as  well  as  from  the  close  relationship  between 
them.  Ethelred  was  devoted  body  and  soul  to  his  lord  and 
king ;  he  entered  with  perfect  sympathy  into  all  Alfred's  wise 
thoughts  and  schemes,  and  never  sought  to  gratity  his  own 
ambition  at  the  expense  of  the  general  unanimity. 

A  fortunate  circumstance  permits  us  to  gain  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  aflfairs  of  Mercia  than  is  possible  with  regard 
to  Wessex.  The  documents  relating  to  Ethelred's  govern- 
ment are  more  numerous,  and  aflford  far  more  interesting 
details,  than  those  which  treat  of  Alfred.  In  many  of  the 
documents  containing  the  resolutions  and  decisions  of  the 
Mercian  council,  special  mention  is  made  of  Alfred.  A 
Witenagemot  over  which  Ethelred  presided,  was  held  at  Kis- 
borough  in  the  year  883.  Another  took  place  in  888  ;  in  896 
a  full  assembly  met  at  Gloucester,  and  there  is  another,  the 
date  of  which  is  not  so  exactly  stated.  Soon  after  Ethel- 
red's  accession^,  a  council  was  called  concerning  the  arrange- 
ment of  some  property  held  by  Bishop  Werffith.  The  man- 
ner and  form  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  persons  who  wen; 
authorised  to  take  part  in  them,  are  all  described  in  a  docu- 
ment evidently  prepared  at  Gloucester,  the  remaining  con- 
tents of  which  deserve  to  be  translated  from  the  original 
Saxon,  as  a  specimen  of  the  method  of  managing  affairs.  It 
runs  thus : 

"  In  the  name  of  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  After 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  years  had  passed  since  his  birth, 
in  the  fourteenth  Indiction,  the  Ealderman  Ethelred  sum- 
moned the  Mercian  Witan,  bishops,  nobles,  and  all  his  forces*, 
to  appear  at  Gloucester ;  and  this  he  did  with  the  knowledge 

'  Vide  Kemble,  the  Saxons  m  England,  ii.  251 ;  and  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  1066, 
1068,  1073,  1075;  327. 

*  "  Bisceopas  and  aldermen,  and  all  his  düguÄe ;"  the  last  word  correctly  ez< 
preises  the  idea  of  power  in  the  middle  ages,  i.  e.  military  strength. 
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and  approbation  of  King  Alfred.  There  they  took  counsel 
together  hovr  they  might  the  most  justly  govern  their  cotn- 
munity  before  God  and  the  world,  and  many  men,  clergy  as 
well  as  laity,  consulted  together  respecting  the  lands,  and 
many  ether  matters  which  were  laid  before  them.  Then  Bishop 
Werfrith  spoke  to  the  assembled  Witan,  and  declared  that 
all  forest  land  which  belonged  to  Wuduceastre,  and  the  re- 
venues of  which  King  Ethelbald  once  bestowed  on  Worcester 
for  ever,  should  henceforth  be  held  by  Bishop  Werfrith  for 
wood  and  pasture ;  and  he  said  that  the  revenue  should  be 
taken  partly  at  Bislege,  partly  at  Aefeningas,  partly  at 
Scorranstane,  and  partly  at  ThombjTig,  according  as  he  chose. 
Then  all  the  Witan  answered  that  the  Church  must  make 
good  her  right  as  well  as  others.  Then  Ethelwald  (Ealder- 
man  ?)  spoke :  he  would  not  oppose  the  right,  the  Bishopg 
Aldberht  and  Alhun  had  already  negotiated  hereon,  he  would 
at  all  times  grant  to  each  church  her  aUotted  portion.  So  he 
benevolently  yielded  to  the  bishops'  claim,  and  commanded  hi» 
vassal  Ecglaf  to  depart  with  Wulfhun,  the  priest  of  the  place 
(Gloucester? — properly,  the  inhabitant  of  the  place).  And 
he  caused  all  the  boundaries  to  be  surveyed  by  them,  as  he 
read  them  in  the  old  books,  and  as  King  Ethelbald  had  for- 
merly marked  them  out  and  granted  them.  But  Ethelwald 
still  desired  from  the  bishops  and  the  diocese,  that  they 
should  kindly  allow  him  and  his  son  Alhmund  to  enjoy  the 
profits  of  the  land  for  life  ;  they  would  hold  it  only  as  a  loan, 
and  no  one  might  deprive  them  of  any  of  the  rights  of  pas- 
ture, which  were  granted  to  him  at  Langanhrycge  at  the 
time  when  God  gave  him  the  land.  And  Ethelwald  declared 
that  it  would  be  always  against  God's  favour  for  any  one 
to  possess  it  but  the  lord  of  that  church  to  whom  it  had 
been  relinquished,  with  the  exception  of  Alhmund  ;  and  that 
he,  during  his  life,  would  maintain  the  same  friendly  spirit  of 
co-operation  with  the  bishop.  But  if  it  ever  happened  that 
Alhmund  should  cease  to  recognise  the  agreement,  or  if  he 
should  be  pronounced  unworthy  to  keep  the  land,  or  thirdly, 
it  his  end  should  arrive,  then  tl  e  lord  of  the  church  should 
enter  into  possession,  as  the  Mercian  Witan  had  decided 
at  their  assembly,  and  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  books. 
This  took  place  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Ealdermau 
Etbeked,  of  Ethelfleda,  of  the  Ealdermen  Ethulf,  Ethelferth, 
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and  Alhhelm,  of  the  Priests  Ediioth,  Elfraed,  "Werfertli,  ani 
Ethelwald,  of  his  own  kinsmen,  Ethelstan  and  Ethelhun,  and 
likewise  of  Alhmund  his  own  son.  And  so  the  priest  of  tlie 
place  and  Ethelwald's  vassal  rode  over  the  land,  first  to  Gin- 
nethlaege  and  Boddimbeorg,  then  to  Smececumb  and  Sen- 
getlege,  then  to  Heardanlege  also  called  Dryganleg,  and  as 
far  as  Little  Naegleslege  and  the  land  of  Ethelferth.  So 
Ethelwald's  men  pointed  ont  to  him  the  boundaries  as  they 
were  defined  and  shown  in  the  ancient  books^." 

Bishop  Werfrith,  who  has  been  before  mentioned,  was  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  Mercia  ;  he  took  the  ptin- 
cipal  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Witenagemot  relative  to 
his  peculiar  affixirs,  and  also  assumed  a  more  important  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  secular  matters  than 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  seems  to  have  done  at  that 
time  in  Wessex.  A  number  of  documents  arranging  dona- 
tions and  inheritances,  testify  his  zealous  adhesion  to  ter- 
ritorial rights  and  tenures,  and  his  eager  desire  to  extend 
the  possessions  of  the  see  of  Worcester^. 

The  resolutions  made  at  Gloucester  were  also  signed  by 
Ethelfleda,  who  probably  sat  on  the  throne  with  her  husband. 
There  appear  to  have  been  ealdermen  who  took  the  higliest 
rank  amongst  the  lay  counsellors ;  as  in  Wessex  they  ruled 
over  single  districts,  but  had  no  power  over  life  and 
deed^.  There  was  a  careful  distinction  made  between  them 
and  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  which  consisted  of  free 
landowners,  to  whom  a  full  participation  in  the  general 
government  was  assigned.  The  clergy  seem  to  have  been 
completely  divided  from  the  laity ;  two  bishops  attended  the 
meeting  —  they  were  ranked  next  to  Werfrith,  and  pro- 
bably filled  the  sees  of  Hereford  and  Lichfield.  This  Witen- 
agemot presents  a  much  more  complete  form  than  any  of 
the  previous  ones  in  the  history  of  Wessex.  In  particular 
instances  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Ruler,  the  Possessor,- 
and  the  Server,  were  very  similar  in  Wessex  and  Mercia, 
and  a  closer  inspection  of  the  laws  will  bring  this  mors 
evidently  before  us. 

»  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  1073. 

«  Cod.  Dipl.  Nos.  305,  315,  325,  327,  1071. 

•  Their  wmes  are  given  in  Cod.  Dipl.  Nos.  1066,  106& 
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It  ■«  as  a  circumstance  of  great  consequence  to  Mercia,  that 
London,  the  old  commercial  mart  of  the  island,  lav  within 
its  jurisdiction,  on  the  extreme  south-eastern  boundary  of 
the  territory  which  had  been  arranged  by  the  treaty  ot  Wed- 
more.  In  the  year  88G,  Alfred  formally  installed  the  Eari 
of  Mercia  as  governor  of  London,  after  the  place  had  been 
rebuilt^,  and  rendered  once  more  habitable,  for  it  had  often 
suffered  severely  from  fire  and  pillage,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes.  Alfred  must  have  laid  siege  to  London  before 
accomplishing  this,  for  a  troop  of  Northmen  yet  occupied 
the  ruins  ;  and  when  all  those  Angles  and  Saxons  who  had 
either  been  dispersed  by  flight,  or  for  long  years  had  groaned 
in  the  service  of  the  Danes,  again  returned  under  his  rule, 
the  king  himself  led  them  to  the  restoration  of  their  only 
important  city-.  And  this  name  was  then  appropriate  to 
London  exclusivel}',  according  to  our  present  ideas.  Although 
there  is  no  information  given  concerning  its  commerce  and 
wealth  until  the  foUowing  century,  yet  from  its  former  im- 
portance in  the  days  of  British  and  Eoman  power,  from  its 
subsequent  rapid  elevation,  and  from  its  incomparable  advan- 
tages of  situation,  we  may  gather  that  it  contained  a  popula- 
tion which  industriously  exported  the  country's  produce, 
wool  and  com,  and  that  foreigners  from  various  continental 
nations  brought  their  goods  to  this  great  port,  which  was 
destined  to  become  the  greatest  in  the  world.  What  other 
towns  could  at  that  time  compete  with  London  ?  In  Exeter, 
Dorchester,  Wareham,  Dover,  and  other  places  near  the 
coast,  a  maritime  trade  was  perhaps  carried  on ;  but  pros- 
perity was  only  beginning  to  dawn  on  these  and  on 
other  to-R-ns  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  many  of  which, 
such  as  Sherborne,  Winchester,  Canterbury,  Worcester, 
and  Gloucester,  were  indebted  for  the  few  advantages  they 
had  acquired,  to  ecclesiastical  influences,  or  the  occasional 
presence  of  the  court,  which  latter  circumstance  gave  birth 
to  the  towns  of  Beading,  Chippenham,  Wantage,  and 
others.  It  is  true,  that  in  many  places  the  almost  impreg- 
nable  Eoman  walls,   by   affording   protection  against   the 

•  Asser,  p.  489 :  "  Londoniam  civitatem  honorifice  restanravit  et  habitabdeo 
fecit,  quam  genero  suo  Aetheredo  Merciorum  comiti  commendaTit  aenranÜMin. 
Chron.  Sax.  Floient.  i.  101 ;  Ethelwerd,  iv.  617. 
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Scandinavians,  tended  to  overcome  the  dislike  the  Germaua 
felt  to  living  in  cities.  Each  nation  alternately  besieged,  or 
took  shelter  behind,  these  ramparts.  A  more  extensive  com- 
merce, and  an  increasing  magnificence  in  the  royal  court  and 
the  palaces  of  the  bishops,  were  the  first  agents  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  English  maritime  and  inland  cities.  During 
Alfred's  reign  this  development  of  so  important  a  branch  of 
civil  life  was  very  evident.  But  his  people,  nobles  and  com- 
moners, poor  and  rich,  still  preferred  forest  and  plain  to 
places  fenced  and  walled  ;  and  the  corn-field  and  the  pasture 
w^ere  sources  of  more  profit  to  them  than  the  inhospitable 
8ea. 

Still  the  king  and  his  household  had  no  fixed  residence. 
Like  his  forefathers,  he  journeyed  from  one  royal  fortress  to 
another,  as  circumstances  guided.  We  gain  the  most  certain 
information  of  Alfred's  presence  in  particular  localities  when- 
ever military  affairs  called  him  to  a  post  of  duty.  In  the 
summer  of  897  he  was  at  Winchester,  which,  under  his  suc- 
cessors, bocame  a  capital  city^.  According  to  one  document, 
lie  stayed  at  a  place  called  Wulfamere,  in  the  year  898.  In 
the  following  year  he  had  an  interview  with  Earl  Ethelred, 
Archbishop  Plegmund,  and  Bishop  Werfrith^,  at  Celchyth ; 
from  his  signature  to  Mercian  documents  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  was  present  at  the  councils  then  held  in  that 
province. 

The  signature  of  the  king  was  either  simply  "Eex,"  or  "Eex 
Saxonum,"  or  "  Dei  gratia  rex  Saxonum,"  His  court  already 
represented  the  increasing  power  and  splendour  of  the  king- 
dom ;  it  may  be  plainly  seen  how  state  ofiicers  began  to  arise 
from  the  former  nobles  of  the  country,  how  the  two  are  occa- 
sionally blended  together,  and  how  the  dignities  peculiarly 
connected  with  the  court  at  last  assume  a  definite  form.  In 
different  years  we  learn  the  names  of  individual  ealdermen 
(duces)  ;  these  are,  besides  Ethelred  the  inferior  sovereign, 
Ethel)  1  elm  of  Wiltshire,  Beocca,  Ethelwald,  Ethelnoth  from 
a  Mercian  district,  Ceolwulf,  Ceolmund  of  Kent,  Wulfred  of 
Hampshire,  Beorhtwulf  of  Essex,  Ordulf,  Wullaf,  Garulf, 
Byrhtnoth,  who  no  longer  as  of  old  governed  their  particular 
provinces,  only  one  here  and  there  among  them  appears  to 

« Chron.  Sax.  A.  897.  *  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  284, 1047. 
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Iiave  been  invested  with  the  title  and  employed  in  ihe  service 
of  the  king.  Thus  Ethelhelm,  Ealderman  of  Wilts,  Ealder- 
man  Beocca  :  Sighelm,  and  Athelstan,  of  whose  rank  nothing 
exact  is  known,  were  charged  with  missions  to  Eome.  There 
are  also  two  other  nobles,  Wultred  and  Ethelred,  who  do  not 
bear  the  title  of  either  thane  or  ealderman^.  In  tlie  year  892 
Elfric  is  called  a  royal  treasurer  (thesaurarius,  hordere,  vide 
Athelstan,  legg.  i.  3),  in  897  Egwulf  is  said  to  be  a  marshal 
(strator  regis,  cyninges  horsPegn),  in  892  Sigewulf^  is  desig- 
nated a  cup-bearer  (pincerna,  byrel  ?  vide  Beowulf,  v.  2316, 
Cod.  Exon.  IGl,  8)  ;  all  three  filled  the  highest  offices  about 
Alfred.  Lucumon  is  called  the  king's  reeve.  Eoyal  thanes  wer« 
a  kind  of  inferior  chiefs  under  the  ealderman,  as  Eadulf  of 
Sussex.  Ethelferth  was  termed  the  king's  neat-herd^.  A  cer- 
tain Beornwulf  was  burg^ave  of  Winchester.  Wulfric,  who  had 
been  marshal  before  Egwulf,  and  died  in  897,  held  at  the  same 
time  the  office  of  Wealhgerefa,  or  Welsh  reeve,  which  most 
probably  consisted  in  the  superintendence  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  dependent  Britons  who  might  be  found  in  Alfred's  service, 
and  particularly  on  his  lands  in  the  west  of  the  kingdom*. 
Although  these  few  accounts  are  very  meagre,  yet  they  aid  us 
in  gaining  a  correct  idea  of  the  life  which  Alfred  led  as  king. 
But  his  efficiency  as  a  monarch  was  of  much  greater  and 
more  recognised  importance  in  legislation  ;  it  was  here  that 
he  endeavoured  to  give  a  moral  education  to  his  people,  and 
to  establish  entirely  new  principles  on  the  foundation  of  the 
old  ones.  His  well  «preserved  code  of  laws  gives  the  most 
accurate  and  valuable  material  for  an  inquiry  into  this  subject. 
The  idea  has  been  long  since  formed  that  Alfred  was  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word  peculiarly  the  legislator  of  hia  people ; 
we  are  told  that  "  amidst  the  tumult  of  arms  and  the  din  of 
warlike  instruments^"  he  found  time  to  complete  this  great 
work.     We  know  however,  that  during  many  years  of  his 

>  Remble,  the  Saxons  in  England,  iL  128,  with  quotations  from  Florence}  Cod. 
Dipl.  No.  1065. 

*  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  320. 

»  "  Cynges  gent-at,"  Chron.  Sax.  A.  897. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  a.  897;  with  which  compare  Kemble,  Saxons,  iL  178,  179. 

*  "  Ille  int«r  fremitus  armomm  et  Stridores  lituorcai  leges  tnlit,"  occui  i  ia  a 
■anuscript  of  WUh.  ilalmesb.     Hard/  C  §  122. 
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reign,  peace  was  enjoyed  in  England,  and  we  may  venture  to 
conclude  that  the  elaboration  of  his  code  must  have  occupied 
him  at  a  time  when  he  had  less  of  other  matters  to  engage 
his  attention.  The  designation  of  lawgiver  is  strictly  speak, 
ing  erroneous  :  he  created  no  new  laws,  his  aim  was  sinipli 
to  restore,  to  renovate,  to  improve.  In  every  part  of  hia 
dominions  Alfred  met  with  existing  laws  upon  which  he 
could  take  footing,  but  after  the  struggle  for  freedom,  altered 
circumstances  required  fresh  arrangements,  and  the  closer 
connexion  of  the  component  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
elevation  of  tlie  royal  prerogative,  called  for  a  correction  and 
revision  of  the  old  laws,  so  that  a  more  comprehensive  system 
of  legislation  was  necessary. 

Amongst  particular  tribes,  and  subsequent  to  the  con- 
version to  Christianity,  the  ancient  laws  had  for  some 
centuries  acquired  a  durable  character  by  being  committed 
to  writing,  and  a  perfect  written  language  was  formed  in 
the  West  Saxon  dialect  much  earlier  than  in  that  of  any 
other  German  people.  These  circumstances,  happily  for 
the  British  Island,  tended  to  limit  the  power  of  the  clergy 
there,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  was  possible  on  the 
Continent,  and  besides,  made  the  German  language  the 
vehicle  of  the  laws,  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Romanised  Normans  that  the  English  people  were  judged  and 
sentenced  in  a  language  they  did  not  understand.  In  former 
days,  Kent,  Wessex,  and  Mercia,  had  each  its  own  laws  in  its 
own  dialects,  and  both  these  were  closely  allied.  All  the 
people  were  of  German  origin.  When  Alfred  undertook  the 
work,  in  which  he  was  faithfully  assisted  by  the  advice  and 
co-operation  of  the  wise  and  great  men  of  his  nation,  he  had 
before  him  the  Kentish  collection  of  Ethelbert,  the  first 
Christian  king,  with  the  supplemental  additions  of  his  suc- 
cessors, Hlothhffire,  Eadric,  and  Wihtrsed  ;  his  own  ancestor 
Ina  caused  the  West  Saxon  laws  to  be  compiled  ;  and  the 
law-book  of  the  great  Offa  was  used  in  Mercia.  There  was 
much  in  the  three,  of  which,  on  inspection,  he  entirely  ap- 
proved, but  several  points  did  not  please  him,  and  these,  by 
the  advice  and  consent  of  his  counsellors,  he  rejected  ;  mean- 
■w:hile,.he  had  some  intention  of  putting  his  own  ideas  in  their 
«t^d,  but"  he  knew  not  whether  they  would  be  approved  b) 
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hi8  Buccessors*.  Ina's  collection  was  the  only  one  received 
entire  into  the  Codex,  which  was  chiefly  applicable  to  the 
condition  of  the  West  Saxons.  A  few  articles  were  omitted 
here  and  there  from  the  Kentish  and  Mercian  laws,  but  re- 
search into  this  matter  is  not  possible,  as  Ofla's  book  is  lost. 

Thus  the  substance  of  many  particular  laws  was  included 
in  the  general  work,  and  the  principal  parts  of  the  old 
Teutonic  general  and  provincial  law  by  this  means  attained 
a  wider  signification  and  importance.  It  is  supx-Tflaous  in  ä 
biography  of  the  king  to  enter  into  a  closer  examination  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  especially  as  this 
Bubject  has  been  successfully  handled  by  many  learned  meSj 
in  books  that  are  universally  accessible.  But  the  necessity  of 
inquiring  into  the  exact  opinions  and  acts  of  the  king  reqiiires 
a  notice  of  those  points  where  his  altering  hand  is  discernible 
The  motives  which  actuated  him  in  his  work  of  reformation 
were  twofold ;  one,  the  high  responsibility  attached  to  the 
exercise  of  royal  authority,  and  the  other,  his  peculiarly 
earnest  desire  of  infusing  Christian  principles  into  the  ancient 
national  laws  derived  from  Paganism,  and  even  taking  these 
principles  as  a  fresh  fovmdation.  Whenever  traces  of  this 
spirit  appear  in  his  Codex,  we  may  recognise  the  influence  of 
Alfred,  by  whom  new  rules  of  action  were  thus  created,  ot  at 
least  pointed  out  to  posterity. 

The  laws  of  King  Ina  present  a  striking  picture  of  the  inse- 
curity and  rude  licentiousnesswhichexistedthroughout  Wessex 
in  his  time.  The  distinctions  of  rank  which  had  been  preserved 
amongst  the  people  in  their  wanderings,  had  been  put  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing  by  the  division  of  landed  property,  therefore  the 
Were-geld,  inflicted  on  all  freemen,  had  been  but  little  effi- 
cacious in  preventing  constant  breaches  of  the  peace  and 
never-ending  feuds.  The  Church  had  from  its  commencement 
assumed  the  civil  rights  of  the  heathen  priesthood,  as  well  as  the 
relation  of  conqueror  to  the  subjugated  native  inhabitants,  who 
were  almost  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  and  its  daily  in- 
creasing acquirements  of  land  kept  the  public  legal  affairs  in 
perpetual  confusion.     Ina's  book  chiefly  consists  of  a  list  of 

'  "  Forpam  me  waes  ancnd  hwsel  paes  para  Kcian  wolde  pe  aefter  ns  wtereu. 
Introduction  to  Alfi-ed's  Laws,  by  Thorpe,  "Ancient  Laws  and, fc|t^>i|Jbe 3- . 
Ingknd,"  J.  68.  A<>    .  ^_   %''x 

K  —^^-^^  ^^ 
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punishments  for  breaches  of  the  peace,  for  quarrelB,  murder, 
robbery,  and  injury  to  forest  and  cattle ;  or  else  it  makes  pro- 
visions for  the  conditions  of  freedom  and  general  government 
of  the  slaves,  and  particularly  of  the  numerous  Welsh  in  the 
western  part  of  the  kingdom,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  an 
almost  lawless  condition.  Alfred  adopted  much  of  this  into  his 
book  ;  in  some  instances  he  made  wise  alterations.  Formerly 
different  punishments  had  been  awarded  for  stealing  money, 
horses,  and  bee-hives  ;  now  they  were  all  dealt  with  in  an 
equally  severe  manner,  but  a  higher  degree  of  punishment 
was  adjudged  for  robbery  from  the  person ;  in  other  re- 
spects, particularly  in  cases  of  bodily  injury,  he  made  a  much 
more  strict  and  extensive  regulation  than  his  ancestor^. 
The  ancient  law  concerning  boc-land  (land  granted  by 
writings),  which  was  to  be  held  by  the  same  family,  and  to 
descend  to  the  male  heirs,  he  likewise  caused  to  be  preserved 
in  all  its  force,  as  it  appears  in  its  most  complete  form  in  the 
Mercian  law-book^. 

A  recognition  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  the  intrusion 
of  elements  decidedly  foreign  to  the  old  Teutonic  national 
law,  were  now  perceptible  in  many  places.  An  entirely 
new  meaning  was  given  to  the  very  first  article  of  the 
code.  Whosoever  should  break  his  oath,  or  fail  to  perform  a 
pledge,  was  sentenced  to  forty  days'  imprisonment  in  some 
royal  place,  and  to  undergo  penance  ordained  by  the  bishop. 
Already  the  use  of  the  word  "career"  indicates  that  the  depri- 
vation of  freedom  for  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time  could 
not  have  been  known  to  the  Saxons,  and  indeed  in  earlier 
collections  of  laws  nothing  is  to  be  found  resembling  it.  But 
from  this  period  justice  began  to  be  administered  with  a  more 
powerful  hand,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  sacred  obli- 
gation of  an  oath,  which,  backed  by  its  Christian  importance 
•was  most  strictly  enforced.  The  fourth  article  is  still  more  sig- 
nificant :  "  If  any  person,  either  by  himself  or  others,  practise 
treachery  against  the  life  of  the  king  or  his  lords,  he  shall 
make  compensation  with  his  life  and  all  his  possessions  ;  if 
he  should  desire  to  clear  himself  of  the  accusation  by  judicial 

•  Compare  Leg.  JElf.  44-77  with  Leg.  Athelb.  32-73. 

*  Vide  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  Introduction,  p.  zxxiL  with  referenoe  to  Le^ 
£lf.  41. 
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means,  lie  shall  be  allowed  to  do  so  according  to  the  exact 
measure  of  the  royal  Were-geld."  Here  there  is  an  evidence 
of  the  height  of  power  to  which  the  monarchy  had  risen,  and 
of  the  means  whereby  its  authority  was  maintained  and  pre- 
served inviolate.  Yet  still  the  king's  Were-geld  continued, 
and  this  in  a  great  measure  placed  him  on  an  equality  with 
all  other  freemen,  for  those  who  were  thus  able  to  expiate 
their  offences  might  escape  death.  But  the  new  principle, 
which  alone  was  valid  in  later  times,  already  began  to  be 
developed,  and  its  introduction  must  be  ascribed  to  Alfred, 
ticcording  to  whose  Scriptural  notions  reward  and  punishment 
proceeded  immediately  from  God,  and  who  would  likewise 
protect  earthly  rulers  by  divine  laws. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  just,  on  account  of  these 
innovations  to  accuse  Alfred  of  despotic  aims,  and  to  attribute 
to  him  "  anti-national  and  un-Teutonic  feelings^."  The  strict 
Judaic  doctrines  respecting  civil  and  religious  liberty  which 
had  already  for  some  time  prevailed  in  the  Catholic  thurch, 
began  also  to  influence  the  secular  government ;  for  when 
large  kingdoms  were  established  by  the  conquering  Germans, 
all  the  rulers  suffered  themselves  to  be  guided  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  altered  political  relations,  by  the  insinuating 
counsels  of  the  Bomish  clergy.  The  nature  and  tendency  of 
all  that  period  of  the  middle  ages  prevented  any  Christian 
country  or  Christian  ruler  from  becoming  an  exception  to  this 
rule ;  it  was  not  possible  even  for  Alfred  to  accomplish  his 
important  task  of  uniting  and  improWng  his  people,  by  anv 
other  means  than  those  which  were  in  universal  use  at  the 
time ;  and  yet  experience  had  plainly  taught  him  what  would 
become  of  the  prosperity  of  the  island,  if  in  such  a  favourable 
moment  as  the  present,  he  were  to  leave  matters  in  their  old 
condition.  And  had  not  his  grandfather  Egbert  sought  to 
learn  from  Charlemagne  a  new  metliod  of  governing  his 
kingdom  ?     So  Alfred's  reformation  was  a  thorough   one : 

'  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  208,  n.  2.  This  intelligent  author,  whose  thoughts  and 
ftelings  partake  so  much  of  a  German  character,  in  attributing  these  errors  t« 
Alfred,  accounts  for  them  by  his  partial  love  for  foreign  literature,  and  his  over- 
bearing character  in  his  youth.  The  latter,  at  any  rate,  b  not  proved,  and  the 
precise  relative  dates  of  his  literary  and  legislative  labours  are  certainly  not  esta- 
blished. Tliis  view  of  the  subject  bears  too  mach  the  stamp  of  iha  mode  ot 
thinking  in  our  own  day. 

&2 
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all  that  was  once  vigorous  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the 
state,  but  which  was  now  fallen  into  decay,  he  abandoned  ;  all 
the  other  machinery  of  the  government  he  left  in  action,  and 
to  his  fostering  and  improving  hand  it  must  be  ascribed  that 
so  much  of  it  is  in  full  activity  at  the  present  day  in  England, 
whilst  so  many  of  the  other  European  Grerman  states  have 
long  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  tlieir  ancient  institutions.  A 
strict  monarchy  was  the  only  condition  on  which  the  country 
could  be  saved  at  that  time,  and  as  all  Alfred's  efibrts  had 
this  end  in  view,  he  had  no  choice  with  respect  to  the  means. 
Besides,  the  exalted  position  of  the  monarchy  had  been 
firmly  established  in  the  past  days  of  the  West  Saxon  state, 
which  had  early  included  a  number  of  hundreds,  and  ex- 
tended itself  over  many  districts,  whilst  the  Jutish  and 
Anglian  kingdoms  seem  to  have  consisted  at  most  of  only  a 
few.  We  know  that  for  centuries  after  their  rise,  Mercia 
and  Wessex  continued  to  prosecute  their  conquests.  In  the 
storm  of  conflicting  circumstances,  at  length  only  Wessex  re- 
mained standing  ;  all  the  other  kingdoms  had  fallen,  many  of 
them  returning  to  their  original  f^^rni  of  provinces,  but  under 
the  West  Saxon  dominion.  It  therefore  cannot  be  matter 
of  surprise  that  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  King  of  Wessex 
far  exceeded  those  of  the  ealdermen  who  governed  the  pro- 
vinces. Alfred  began  to  make  special  appointments  to  this 
office,  which  under  him  ceased  to  be  hereditary,  excepting  in 
Mercia.  Ealdermen  and  bishops,  the  two  highest  digni- 
taries in  State  and  Church,  came  by  degrees  to  take  the  same 
rank  ;  whilst  in  former  times  it  was  the  king  who  was  valued 
equally  with  the  bishops,  and  thus  it  may  be  easily  perceived 
that  the  king  originally  rose  from  and  above  the  other 
ealdermen.  Whilst  in  the  law-book  of  Ina  the  same  fines 
were  assigned  for  breaches  of  the  peace  against  the  king  and 
the  bishop,  in  Kent,  robbery  of  the  Church  or  of  a  bishop 
or  a  priest  was  visited  with  a  higher  measure  of  punishment 
than  robbery  of  the  king's  property^.  Alfred  obtained  a 
higher  compensation  than  any  other  ecclesiastical  or  secular 
dignitary  in  the  state ;  his  sum  remained  the  same  as  under 
the  Kentish  law,  whilst  those  of  the  bishops  and  ealdermen, 

'  Allen.    Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Rojal  PrerogatiTs  io  Eng 
«ud,  p.  8^   «L  iL 
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•8  well  as  those  of  the  lower  classes  of  nobility  and  freemen, 
were  proportionably  lowered. 

But  Ina  had  already  ordained,  that  whosoever^  should  ven- 
ture to  draw  his  sword  in  the  king's  house,  and  to  disturb 
the  peace,  such  a  crime  could  be  expiated  only  by  death  or 
severe  penance,  according  as  the  king  might  think  fit.  Alfred 
transferred  this  law  unaltered  into  his  Codex^.  In  this  and 
similar  decrees  concerning  crime,  the  laws  providing  for 
personal  security,  originally  founded  on  distinctions  of  rank, 
took  a  new  development ;  the  importance  of  the  old  were-gcld 
began  to  decline,  and  corporeal  punishment  was  established 
in  its  stead.  Notwithstanding  this,  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity preserved  their  respective  ranks ;  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  that  there  is  scarcely  any  mention  made  in  Alfred's 
laws  of  the  lowest  order  of  the  people,  whilst  the  arrange- 
ments of  Ina  relative  to  the  Celtic  slaves  form  a  prominent 
feature  in  his  code. 

The  continuance  of  the  frank-pledge  (freoburh,  fri^gegyld) 
was  ratified  by  many  articles  :  those  who  were  exempt  irom 
this  arrangement,  either  as  outlawed  criminals  or  as  foreign- 
ers, were  not  amenable  to  its  obligations,  but,  like  the  tra- 
velling merchant,  enjoyed,  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain  con- 
ditions, the  protection  of  the  king  and  his  justiciary^'.  The 
necessity  of  forming  new  guilds  may  have  become  apparent 
at  that  time,  but  their  origin  and  progress  were  contemporary 
with  the  rise  of  cities. 

Many  of  the  arrangements  in  the  first  part  of  Alfred's 
collection  of  laws  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  monopoly  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  but  at  the  same  time  also  to  ttie  growth 
of  Christian  feeling ;  and  his  efforts  to  educate  the  moral.^ 
of  his  powerful,  but  still  uncultivated  people,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  are  indeed  beautiful 
and  excellent.     His  aim  was  not  only  directed  towards  the 

'  Leg.  Inae,  45  :  King  and  bishop,  120  shillings ;  ealderman,  80  ;  a  thane 
(degen),  60;  a  gesithcundman,  35.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  in  Leg.  Aelf.  40: 
the  king,  120;  archbishop,  90;  bishop  and  ealderman,  60;  twelftliyndenian  80- 
Bxhyndeman,  15;  ceorl  (freeman),  5.     See  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  399. 

*  Only  instead  of  "  house,"  he  says  "  court."  Compare  Leg.  Inse,  6,  with  Le|^ 
Aelf.  7. 

Leg.  Aelf.  42,  27,  84.     Translation  of  I.appenberg,  ii.  333. 
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prevention  of  robberies  and  feuds,  he  also  strove  to  check 
every  species  of  immorality  amongst  all  classes.  The  seduc* 
tion  of  nuns  was  dealt  with  most  severely,  Ina  had  com- 
menced the  work,  but  still  the  regulations  of  his  great  suc- 
cessor, respecting  such  crimes,  are  much  more  numerous  and 
strict.  In  a  similar  proportion  were  punishments  adjudged 
for  working  on  the  Sunday,  or  other  holy  days^.  Respecting 
the  rules  for  priests,  the  revenues  due  from  land  to  the 
Chiu-ch,  and  for  taking  sanctuary,  very  little  provision  had 
been  made  in  the  legislation  of  the  eighth  century ;  but  yet 
King  Ina  had  taken  counsel  on  these  points,  not  only  with  all 
his  Witan,  but  also  with  his  two  bishops,  Hedde  and  Eorcen- 
bald^.  Alfred's  high  reverence  for  the  Church  and  its  faith 
enabled  him  to  make  new  and  more  extensive  arrangements. 
Although  the  highest  ecclesiastical  officers  ranked  far  below 
him  in  the  degree  of  compensation,  yet  every  offence  against 
their  individual  dignity  was  rigorously  punished.  Any  one 
who  presumed  to  fight  within  sight  of  the  archbishop  or 
bishop,  was  compelled  to  atone  for  it  by  payment  of  150  and 
100  shillings.  A  priest  so  far  forgetting  himself  as  to  kill 
a  man  in  combat,  was  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  bishop  to 
be  deprived  of  all  his  property  and  to  be  divested  ot  his 
sacerdotal  office.  Strict  regulations  were  made  concerning 
sanctuary  in  churches  and  monasteries,  in  which  criminals 
and  fugitives  took  refuge  ;  how  long  such  persons  should  re- 
main there,  and  their  treatment  during  the  time  allowed 
them.  Robbery  of  Church  property  was  punished  by  the 
infliction  of  a  double  fine,  and  the  loss  of  a  hand*. 

Enough  may  be  gathered  from  these  instances  to  show  what 
progress  the  national  law  had  made  at  that  time,  and  on  what 
principles  it  was  conducted.  By  a  pecidiar  addition,  Alfred 
impressed  upon  the  entire  Codex  the  character  of  his  own 
mind,  much  more  than  that  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  for 
he  began  his  new  book  of  laws  with  extracts  from  the  Bible 
itself,  both  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments*.  These 
words  were  placed  first :   "  And  the  Lord  spake  all  these 

»  Leg.  Inse,  27,  .31,  3;  Leg.  Aelf.  8,  9,  10,  11,  18,  25,  26,  48. 

*  Leg.  In»,  1,  4,  5,  61,  and  Thorpe's  Introduction,  L  102. 
•Leg.  Aelf.  1.5,21,2,5,6. 

*  Iaws  and  Institates,  i.  44,  £ 
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words,  saying,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  öoJ,"  &c.  Then  foDowed 
the  Ten  Commandments,  omitting  the  second,  but  the  23rd 
verse  of  the  chapter  was  inserted  to  make  the  Tenth  Command- 
ment. Then  followed,  with  a  few  omissions,  the  21st,  22nd, 
and  the  first  part  of  the  23rd  chapters  of  Exodus,  which 
contain  the  Mosaic  laws,  treating  of  the  relations  between 
masters  and  servants,  of  the  punishments  for  murder, 
homicide,  theft,  and  other  heinous  sins,  as  well  as  the  sacred 
observance  of  holy  and  festival  days.  The  last  statate  is : 
"  Make  no  mention  of  the  name  of  other  Gods,  neither  let  it 
be  heard  from  thy  mouth."  Exod.  xxiii.  13.  Then  the 
book  proceeds  :  "  These  are  the  laws  spoken  to  Moses  by  the 
Almighty  God  himself,  who  commanded  him  to  keep  them, 
and  afterwards  the  only  Son  of  God,  who  is  Christ  our 
Saviour  came  upon  earth,  and  said,  that  he  did  not  come  to 
destroy  these  laws  and  to  abolish  them,  but  in  every  way  to 
fulfil  them  ;  and  he  taught  mercy  and  humility.  Then,  ai^er 
he  had  suffered,  but  before  his  apostles  had  gone  forth  to 
teach  in  all  lands,  and  whilst  they  were  still  together,  they 
converted  many  heathens  to  God,  and  still  remaining  to- 
gether, they  sent  messengers  into  Antioch  and  Syria  to 
preach  Christ's  laws.  But  when  they  learnt  that  these  mes- 
sengers met  with  no  success,  the  apostles  sent  them  a  letter. 
And  this  is  the  letter  sent  by  the  apostles  to  Antioch,  Syria, 
and  Cilicia,  which  places  are  now  converted  from  heathenism." 
Here  follows  literally  the  Epistle  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  XV.,  23-29.  Alfred  then  added,  from  Matthew 
vii.,  12  :  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them."  "  By  this  one  Commandment 
man  shall  know  whether  he  does  right,  then  he  will  require 
no  other  law-book."  This  short  epitome  of  the  laws  of 
God  upon  earth  proceeds  further:  "Since  now  it  happens 
that  many  nations  have  adopted  the  faith  of  Christ,  se- 
veral synods  have  assembled  upon  the  earth,  and  also 
amongst  the  English  people  since  they  have  professed  the 
Christian  religion,  consisting  of  holy  bishops  with  other  dis» 
tinguished  Witan.  Moved  by  the  compassion  which  Christ 
taught  towards  error,  they  ordained  that  by  their  permission, 
secular  lords,  for  nearly  every  misdeed,  might  in  the  first  in- 
■tance  make  compensation  by  a  fine,  eicept  for  treason 
»gainst  a  lord,  on  which  crime  they  dared  not  exCTcise  «at 
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mercy,  because  the  Almighty  God  would  not  grant  it  to  those 
who  exalted  themselv^eB  above  Him,  nor  Christ,  God's  son,  to 
nim  who  sold  Him  to  death,  and  He  commanded  that  a  lord 
shoidd  be  loved  like  Himself  i," 

In  different  synods  different  punishments  were  allotted  for 
various  human  offences,  and  different  commandments  were 
written  in  the  several  synod-books ;  "  Whereupon  I,  King 
Alfred,  have  collected  and  commanded  to  be  written  down 
those  laws  which  our  forefathers  held,  those  which  seem  to 
me  good,"  &c.  The  manner  in  which  he  proceeded  has  been 
already  considered:  "  I,  Alfred,  King  of  the  West  Saxons, 
showed  them  to  all  my  Witan,  and  they  said  that  tliey  ap- 
proved of  them  all,  and  would  observe  them."  Then  follow 
his  own  statutes.  It  wovdd  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other 
/      collection  of  laws  of  the  middle  ages  so  large  a  portion  of 

( ^-  Biblical  matter  as  in  this  ;  and  we  know,  too,  that  no  othe* 
has  so  completely  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
It  is  true  that  many  passages  from  both  Testaments  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Frankish  and  other  Continental  codes,  and 
the  general  influence  in  legislation  of  eminent  princes  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  entire  clerical  body  is  indubitable  ;  but  in 
uo  other  do  we  find  the  idea  of  blending  the  old  Teutonic 
law  with  the  Hebrew-Christian,  so  perfectly  carried  into 
effect. 

How  natural  then  is  the  conjecture  that  Alfred  humbly 
submitted  himself  to  the  control  of  the  bishops,  and  allowed 
them  to  have  similar  power  in  the  state,  to  that  which  they 
enjoj^ed  in  the  country  of  the  weak  descendants  of  Charle- 
magne, and  even  in  England  during  the  lifetime  of  his  own 
father,  who  had  taught  his  son  to  fear  God  and  the  Church. 
But  a  closer  research  into  the  condition  of  the  English 
Church  and  the  activity  of  its  supporters  at  that  time,  will 
show  us  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.    Alfred,  on  the 

/^  contrary,  ruled  in  the  most  perfect  concord  with  his  clergy, 
and  was,  in  fact,  the  head  of  the  Church.  We  cannot  deny 
the  tendency  towards  despotism  which  he  introduced  into  the 
government,  this  is  evinced  in  various  instances ;  but  never- 
theless Alfred's  name  must  be  held  in  all  honour,  for  he  ad- 

>  '*  Lafioen  seva  hine  selfne,"  not  as  one's  self,  as  Thorpe  translates  it,  bat  lika 
kimself->Tiz.  Grod.    Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  208. 
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ministered  law  and  justice  according  to  the  eternal  and 
divine  precepts,  and  perfected  the  Old  Testament  Decalogue 
by  the  grand  addition  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  "  a  man 
should  love  his  neighbour  as  himself." 

This  peculiar  construction  of  his  code  proceeded  from  the 
earnest  character  of  his  religious  belief,  to  which  we  may  also 
chiefly  ascribe  its  high  moral  tone.  The  question  indeed 
presents  itself:  did  Alfred  really  aim  at  governing  his  sub- 
jects according  to  the  letter  of  the  Levitical  regulations  P 
What  could  be  done  with  reference  to  the  punisliments  for 
damaging  vineyards  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  absurd  to 
recal  to  the  Saxons  the  memory  of  the  captivity  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  ?  It  is  true  that  many  fundamental  laws 
relative  to  property  in  land  and  cattle,  as  weU  as  to  assault 
and  miu*der,  were  precisely  the  same  amongst  the  German 
and  Semitic  people  ;  and  although  Alfred  made  a  Christian 
law  of  that  Hebrew  one^  which  bestowed  freedom  on  a  slave 
after  six  years  of  service,  yet  on  the  whole,  he  merely  held  up 
as  an  example  to  his  subjects  a  code  with  which  they  were 
well  acquainted,  and  which  showed  them  those  points  wherein 
their  Christian  community  was  still  deficient.  He  endea» 
voured  to  impress  upon  them  his  own  conviction,  that 
punishment  and  reward  belonged  to  God,  who  ordained  the 
king  to  be  His  representative  upon  earth  to  execute  justice. 
And  yet  it  is  singular  enough  to  find  the  old  Teutonic  Were- 
geld  considered  as  a  compensation  for  the  Divine  wrath  ! 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  add  some  particulars  relative 
to  the  administration  of  justice.  We  know  from  the  testi- 
mony of  an  historical  eye-witness  how  strictly  Alfred  re- 
quired every  man  to  be  treated  according  to  the  right  and 
equity  of  the  Christian  religion. 

from  a  work  which  is  undoubtedly  the  genuine  produc- 
tion of  Asser,  it  may  be  gathered,  that  amongst  the  many 
evils  consequent  on  the  Danish  invasion,  great  irregularities 
had  entered  into  the  administration  of  justice^.  Throughout 
the  kingdom,  the  common  and  poor  freemen  had  no  other 

'  The  command  of  Moses,  that  a  slave  who  wished  to  remain  as  a  servant 
with  his  master  should  have  his  ear  pierced  through  with  an  awl  to  the  pit*'  of 
the  temple,  Laws  and  IiiStitutes,  i.  47,  n.  11,  is  very  similar  to  an  od  Germai 
«ustcm.     Compare  Grimm.  Deutsche  Rechtsaltert hiimer,  p.  339. 

'  Asser,  towards  the  end.    Florent.  Wigorn.  L  106 
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protection  than  that  afforded  them  by  the  king  himself; 
tor  the  great  and  powerful  men  who  admini  stered  the  laws 
were  lifted  up  by  pride,  and  occupied  themselves  witli  worldly 
matters  rather  than  with  such  as  would  do  honoiur  to  their 
Christian  name.  In  the  regular  tribunals,  where  the  earls 
and  other  officials  sat  to  distribute  justice,  there  w-ere  so 
many  discussions  and  quarrels  about  the  meaning  of  the  law, 
that  the  judgments  rarely  gave  satisfaction.  But  the  king 
caused  all  decisions  to  be  laid  before  him,  whether  they  were 
just  or  unjust,  and  he  investigated  them  strictly,  especially 
when  the  offence  encroached  on  his  own  prerogative.  The 
unsettled  state  of  affairs  at  that  time  naturally  caused  the  king 
to  be  more  and  more  considered  as  the  principal  guardian  of 
justice.  But  the  confidence  placed  in  Alfred  by  a  large  portion 
of  his  subjects  was  fully  justified  by  his  extreme  conscientious- 
ness. He  was  more  sincere  than  any  other  in  the  country 
in  his  endeavours  to  discover  a  true  and  just  judgment^,  and 
to  bestow  their  lawful  rights  upon  the  poor  and  oppressed, 
as  well  as  upon  the  rich  and  powerful.  In  the  same  manner 
he  inquired  into  all  the  sentences  which  were  given  in  the 
district  courts  of  his  kingdom,  whether  they  were  just  or 
unjust ;  he  often  summoned  the  judge  to  be  brought  before 
him,  and  questioned  him.  Sometimes  he  obtained  information 
through  the  agency  of  one  of  his  faithful  servants.  He  did 
this  chiefly  in  order  to  discover  whether  injustice  had  been 
practised  from  ignorance  or  malevolence,  from  love,  or  fear, 
or  hate,  towards  any  one,  or  wholly  from  a  desire  of.  gain. 
It  sometimes  happened  that  a  judge  would  acknowledge  his 
ignorance,  but  then  Alfred  would  seriously  set  before  him  his 
folly,  and  would  say  :  "  I  am  astonished  at  your  great  teme- 
rity, that  you  who,  by  God's  favour  and  mine,  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  office  and  rank  of  the  Wise^,  should  have 
entirely  neglected  the  studies  and  the  labours  of  the  Wise. 
Either,  therefore,  resign  your  temporal  power,  or  assiduously 
apply  yourself,  as  I  require  of  you,  to  obtain  wisdom." 
Thus  many  nobles  and  officers  of  high  rank  would  frequently 
seek  to  acquire  in  their  old  age  what  they  had  neglected  in  their 
youth',  and  would  choose  to  submit  to  be  instructed,  a  thing 

'  In  exqaendis  jndiciis  liscretissimas  indagator.  '  SapientPR,  witan. 

'  Illiterati  ab  infantia  comites  pene  omnes,  praepositi  ac  ministri. 
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hitberto  strange  to  them,  and,  like  schoolboys,  commence  at 
the  rudiments  of  learning  rather  than  relinquish  their  oflSees. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  doubting  the  truth  of  this 
narration,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  such  cases  often  occurred. 
They  became  soon  noticed  by  contemporary  observers.  In 
the  course  of  the  century,  indeed,  the  evil  seems  to  have  in- 
creased, and  to  have  greatly  extended  its  ruinous  effects ;  and 
the  accounts  of  the  thirteenth  and  following  centuries  assert 
that  the  Saxon  king  was  unmerciful  enough  to  cause  a  great 
number  of  unjust  judges  to  be  hanged,  after  being  severely 
reprimanded^.  But  bow  could  the  most  beautiful  traits  of 
Alfred's  character  be  thus  mistaken  and  censured?  The 
aim  which  peculiarly  distinguished  his  legislation  was  to 
raise  the  moral  greatness  of  his  people,  and  to  promulgate 
the  Christian  faith,  and  this  is  plainly  shown  us  also  b^ 
Asser ;  Christianity  required  that  the  same  measure  of  jus- 
tice should  be  allotted  to  the  high  as  to  the  low.  The  state 
iu  which  this  can  be  done,  must  have  wise  and  learned  judges 
of  the  law ;  and  it  must  have  been  a  source  of  great  grief  to 
Alfred,  that  those  men  who,  from  their  rank  and  wealth, 
should  have  exhibited  a  brilliant  example  to  all  besides,  and 
who  had  such  an  important  voice  in  the  public  administration 
of  justice,  were  found  so  deficient.  They  could  not  even  i-ead 
in  public  the  laws  of  their  country ;  the  hitherto  universally 
acknowledged  common  law  began  now  to  be  forgotten.  And 
with  this  is  connected  another  point  of  no  less  importance  to 
us.  Besides  earls  and  governors,  Asser  mentions  regular 
judges^,  who,  although  they  appear  from  their  title  to  have 
had  a  right  to  practise  their  official  employment,  yet  were 
imable  to  do  so.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  nobles 
and  free  landowners  had  so  alienated  themselves  from  the 
community,  especially  during  the  time  of  war,  that  they 
could  no  longer  administer  justice  without  further  legal 
knowledge.  Thus  there  arose  a  tribunal,  which  perhaps  had 
been  projected  long  before,  and  which  the  king  now  mo- 
delled and  fitted  for  its  important  office.  Possibly,  an  ar- 
rangement was  then  made  in  England  similar  to  the  missi 
dominici  :>!  Charlemagne,  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the 

•  Andrew  Home,  Miroir  des  Justices,  p.  296-298. 

•  Thejr  were  Tarious:  comites,  praepositi,  judice». 
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courts  called  Assizes,  for  whilst  the  people  and  theif 
»herifFs  still  retained  the  right  of  giving  judgment,  the  king, 
to  whom  alone  belonged  an  executive  power,  practised  a 
strict  inspection  by  means  of  messengers^.  But  the  judges, 
whose  national  title  was  unquestionably  Gerefan  (Earls), 
were  answerable  for  their  interpretation  of  the  law,  and  for 
the  judgment  pronounced  by  them.  And  this  responsibility 
caused  them  to  incur  the  anger  of  the  king,  their  chief  ma- 
gistrate, iu  those  cases  when  they  exposed  their  ignorance". 

Before  we  leave  this  important  subject,  and  conclude  the 
account  of  the  political  affairs  of  the  period,  it  may  not  be 
irrelevant  to  glance  at  that  country  which,  in  more  than  one 
respect,  was  united  in  the  dominion  of  Wessex — the  Chris- 
tian Danish  kingdom,  which,  by  the  policy  of  Alfred,  had 
been  established  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  first  legal  union, 
the' short  statute  made  and  confirmed  in  the  treaty  of  Wed- 
more  between  the  two  kings  and  their  adherents,  has  been 
already  noticed.  The  few  principal  points  are  very  brief, 
and  bear  on  them  the  stamp  of  necessity.  Guthorm-Athel- 
stan  could  not  avoid  the  consequences  of  this  treaty.  Al- 
though he  still  adhered  to  piracy,  the  way  was  already  pre- 
pared for  a  union  of  his  own  followers  with  the  original 
Anglian  population,  when  he  died,  in  the  year  890.  Al- 
though his  death  occasioned  a  new  and  desperate  attack  from 
the  Danes,  and  his  immediate  successor  Eohric  proved  himsell 
to  be  no  pattern  of  fidelity,  yet  tlie  work  which  had  been 
commenced  was  established  on  a  firmer  basis,  and  grew  and 
flourished  even  beneath  the  storms  of  a  war  that  continued 
for  a  year.  An  amplification  of  the  resolutions  of  Wedmore  is 
extant,  which  was  made  at  a  later  period,  and  designated  the 
Peace  between  Guthorm  and  Edward.  It  is  extremely  im- 
probable, and  it  is  not  confirmed  by  any  proofs,  that  the  latter, 
Alfred's  son,  was  invested  with  regal  honours  and  princely 
power  so  early  as  the  year  890 ;  the  execution  of  the  new 
document  must  have  taken  place  in  Alfred's  own  reigi), 
although  there  is  only  doubtful  information  of  a  Guthorm 
11.^,  who  succeeded  Eohric  in  905.  These  laws  apparently 
belong  to   the   enlarged   legislative   code  of  Alfred;    it  ia 

'  Kcmble,  Saxons,  ii.  41-45.      '  Rise  of  the  German  Kingdom,  by  Sybel,  p.  235. 
*  Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes,  i.  166.     On  the  authority  of  W«.:tng< 
ford,  p.  539,  540. 
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expressly  stated  in  the  introduction,  that  these  are  the  ordi- 
nances of  Alfred  and  Guthorm,  which  had  been  repeatedly 
ratified  between  the  Angles  and  Danes,  and  were  now 
revived  by  Edward.  They  bear  in  an  extended  form  the 
same  features  as  were  exhibited  in  Alfred's  code,  and  they 
give  sufficing  internal  proof,  that  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years  Christianity  had  become  the  state  religion,  or  rather 
that  it  had  conquered  and  completely  overturned  the  old- 
established  heathen  faith.  Here,  too,  the  first  articles  treat 
of  the  Church,  and  of  obedience  to  Christian  commands. 
One  God  only  shall  be  loved,  and  he  will  reward  and  punish. 
Peace  towards  the  Church  and  towards  the  king,  is  alike  to 
be  preserved  inviolably.  Dues  are  to  be  paid  to  the  king 
and  to  the  Church ;  they  both  protect  morals  and  manners 
from  injury.  Labour,  swearing,  and  the  ordeal,  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  be  practised  on  holy  days.  The  punishment 
against  profanation  of  the  latter  seems  to  ha\e  been  par- 
ticularly necessary  on  account  of  the  transgressions  which 
had  lately  been  committed  by  the  Northmen.  The  perform- 
ance of  pagan  rites,  witchcraft,  and  conjuration,  were  like- 
wise punishable  offences.  But  on  the  other  hand,  priests  and 
foreigners  were  to  enjoy  peculiar  protection  as  amongst  the 
West  Saxons,  and  the  rights  of  the  different  classes  of  the  free 
population  were  based  upon  the  ground  of  their  respective  pos- 
sessions. It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  a  careful  distinction 
is  made,  in  name  at  least,  in  the  measure  of  compensation 
awarded  to  the  people  of  Saxon  and  of  Danish  origin^. 

Thus  then,  after  it  had  for  a  long  time  appeared  probable 
that  the  principal  Christian  state  in  England  was  destined 
to  destruction,  it  was  not  only  delivered  by  the  sword,  but 
its  deliverer  also  restored  internal  order,  and  bound  it  to- 
gether beneath  his  powerful  protection.  We  often  see  in 
history  great  revolutionary  events  interrupting  the  quiet 
progress  of  a  nation ;  all  the  ancient  enfeebled  institutions 
become  abolished ;  the  people,  under  the  guidance  of  some 
great  man,  struggle  and  are  victorious,  and  then  the  seed 
is  sown  of  a  well-organized  government,  whose  fruits  ar^ 
gathered  in  a  happy  future. 

•  Next  to  the  wer  and  wite  of  the  Saxons  was  always  placed  the  lah-slHt«  «f 
tb«  Northmen  (lagsligt  in  old  Swedish  law).     Laws  and  Institutes,  i  168. 
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Alfred's  active  exertions  in  the  government,  and  in  the 
administration  of  law,  afford  a  glorious  example  of  this. 
When,  in  later  times,  his  people  sighed  beneath  the  heavy- 
oppression  of  Norman  kings,  when  might  alone  was  right, 
when  troops  of  exiles  sheltered  in  the  forests,  and  the  high 
roads  were  perilous,  they  remembered  with  sorrow  the  security 
which  they  had  once  enjoyed  under  Alfred's  just  rule  ;  and 
in  alleviation  of  their  misery,  they  portrayed  in  poetry  the 
golden  peace  of  the  past,  when  the  traveller  might  lose  his 
purse,  full  of  gold,  upon  the  way,  and  find  it  again  untouched 
at  the  end  of  a  month  on  the  same  spot,  and  when  golden 
bracelets  were  hung  up  at  the  cross-roads  in  confidence  that 
no  passer-by  would  remove  them^. 

But  at  the  close  of  the  great  conflict,  it  became  evident  that 
the  Church,  the  guardian  of  the  Christian  faith,  was  not  less 
unsettled  than  the  secular  affairs  of  the  country.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  after  heathenism  had  made  so  desperate  an 
attack  upon  the  Christian  state  ?  Since  the  days  of  Augus- 
tine and  Wilfrith,  wealth  in  gold  and  silver  had  been  accu- 
mulating in  the  cathedrals  and  convents  of  the  island.  Eager 
after  spoil,  the  northern  robbers  had  rushed  into  every  sacred 
place,  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  torch  in  the  other  ;  the 
lew  unwarlike  inmates  who  remained  to  guard  their  precious 
treasures  died  like  martyrs.  As  soon  as  the  Danes  had  taken 
possession  of  the  gold,  they  departed  to  the  next  consecrated 
place,  leaving  nothing  behind  them  but  naked  walls,  blackened 
by  smoke,  whiKst  many  other  costly  things  which  they  knew 
not  how  to  value — books  on  which  the  maintenance  of  civili- 
zation depended — became  a  prey  to  the  flames.  The  monks  of 
St.  Cuthbert  were  not  the  only  ones  who,  with  the  bones  of 
their  saints  and  a  few  of  the  vessels  appertaining  to  the 
Church,  wandered  without  shelter  about  the  country  ;  every 
establishiTient  was  involved  in  the  universal  destruction :  the 
Church  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  defenceless.  Happy  were 
those  of  her  members  who  had  escaped  across  the  sea,  and 
could  await  better  days  in  a  foreign  land ! 

>  Ingulph.  p.  J»70.  Wilh.  Malmesb.  lib.  ii.  §  122.  This  seems  to  be  the  repe- 
tition of  an  old  tradition  winch  has  been  already  told  by  Bede,  ii.  16,  of  the  happ* 
reign  of  Edwy  of  Northumbria,  and  at  a  later  period  was  related  as  occurring  il 
the  time«  of  Frothis  the  Dane  and  Rollo  the  Norman.    Lappenbeig,  p.  335. 
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But  as  in  worldly  affaira  many  things  had  shown  marks  of 
decay  before  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  so  for  a  long  time 
many  errors  had  existed  in  the  Church  which  hastened  her 
ruin.  It  has  been  noticed  before,  how  in  the  ninth  century 
no  great  individual  Church  teacher  had  appeared,  and  how 
after  the  death  of  the  learned  Bede  the  study  of  the  Scrijjture, 
and  the  progress  of  all  knowledge  leading  thereto,  had  been 
constantly  declining.  When  the  work  of  conversion  had 
been  completed  at  home,  the  most  able  men  of  York  and 
Canterbury  turned  their  steps  towards  the  Franks,  and  in 
their  service  were  most  zealous  in  preaching  the  doctrines  of 
the  Cross  to  the  brethren  in  Northern  Germany.  Meanwhile 
the  English  clergy  led  a  quiet,  indolent  life,  instead  of  study- 
ing with  earnestness  and  diligence.  When,  after  the  warlike 
reigns  of  Ofia  and  Egbert,  the  pious  Ethelwulf  began  to  rule, 
the  Church,  having  only  her  own  advantage  in  view,  seems  to 
have  advanced  her  power  so  far  as  to  be  the  true  mistress  of 
the  state.  Now  for  the  first  time,  as  was  so  frequently  the 
case  in  subsequent  ages,  the  Church  of  England,  behind 
the  shield  of  piety  and  Romish  orthodoxy,  fell  into  un- 
seemly worldly  corruption  and  indifference  to  all  higher 
objects,  whilst  she  almost  entirely  relinquished  her  most 
noble  employment,  the  education  and  improvement  of  the 
people,  and  cast  aside  the  arms  with  which  she  should  have 
fought. 

The  destruction  without,  and  the  moral  decay  within,  com- 
bined to  direct  Alfred's  attention  to  the  true  cause  of  such  an 
unhappy  state  of  things.  What  peculiar  impressions  he  must 
have  felt  when  he  called  to  mind,  how,  in  his  earliest  child- 
oood,  he  had  seen  the  greatest  splendour  displayed  by  hia 
father  before  the  supreme  head  of  Christendom,  and  how,  in 
his  youth,  his  eager  desire  for  acquiring  knowledge  was  un- 
satisfied, because  the  Church  of  his  native  land  could  not 
produce  a  single  master  to  instruct  him  in  Latin !  In 
Grermanic  England,  as  in  every  part  of  Europe  converted  by 
Eome  to  Christianity,  learning  and  the  study  of  books  were 
matters  entirely  confined  to  the  clergy,  and  as  a  rule,  the  free- 
bom  laity  remained  in  ignorance  of  such  occupations.  Never- 
theless, Bede  and  his  coadjutors  had  accomplished  much,  and 
even  prepared  the  way  for  nore ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  these 
■targ  had  set  too  soon,  and  for  ever.     Ali'red  recalled  those 
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times  with  touching  regret,  when  he  wrote  thus^ :  "  I  have 
very  often  thought  what  wise  men  there  once  were  amongst 
the  English  people,  both  clergy  and  laymen,  and  what  blessed 
times  those  were  when  the  people  were  governed  by  kings 
who  obeyed  Grod  and  his  Q-ospels,  and  how  they  maintained 
peace,  morality,  and  authority  at  home,  and  even  extended 
them  beyond  their  own  country ;  how  they  prospered  in 
battle,  as  well  as  in  wisdom ;  and  how  zealous  the  clergy  were 
in  teaching  and  learning,  and  in  all  their  sacred  duties ;  and 
how  people  came  hither  from  foreign  countries  to  seek  for 
instruction, — and  now,  when  we  desire  it,  we  can  only  obtain 
it  from  abroad.  So  entirely  has  knowledge  escaped  from  the 
,  English  people,  that  there  are  only  a  few  on  this  side  of  the 
/  Humber  who  can  understand  the  divine  service,  or  even  ex- 
{_^  plain  a  Latin  epistle  in  English ;  and  I  believe,  not  many  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Humber  either.  But  they  are  so  few, 
that  indeed  I  cannot  remember  one,  south  of  the  Thames, 
when  I  began  to  reign."  There  were  still  traces  of  former 
greatness  in  the  north.  It  was  in  Wessex,  and  in  the  country 
south  of  the  Thames,  that  the  greatest  ignorance  prevailed  ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  in  consequence  of 
the  Danish  invasion,  any  seeds  of  a  higher  civilisation  and 
education  which  had  been  casually  sown,  were  threatened 
with  annihilation.  For  a  considerable  time  there  had  like- 
wise been  great  danger  that  the  worship  of  Woden  would  be 
revived  in  some  of  the  ancient  and  abandoned  sites.  Alfred 
^  now  correctly  perceived  what  was  wanting.  The  Church  of 
^"^is  country  needed  reformation ;  in  order  to  secure  her  from 
ruin,  that  support  of  which  she  had  been  deprived  ought  again 
to  be  secured  to  her,  and  this  support  could  only  consist  in 
the  bestowing  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  basis.  At  that 
time  there  could  be  no  question  of  a  Reformation,  according 
to  our  ideas  of  the  word.  In  the  west  it  was  long  before 
there  was  any  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  dogmas.  Rome 
had  been  the  mother  of  the  Church,  and  continued  to  be  her 
central  point;  and  it  was  Alfred's  most  earnest  endeavour  to 
cement  yet  more  closely  the  hitherto  uninterrupted  alliance 

'  Alfred's  Preface  to  his  Translation  of  the  Regula  Pastoralis  of  Gregir.  I, 
according  to  the  MS.  Hatton.  20,  in  the  Bodwinn  Library,  j-inteiin  Parker's  au4 
B  Wiaa's  editions  of  Asser. 
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between  Rome  and  England ;  for  the  chief  seat  of  Christen- 
dom never  failed  to  send  forth  vital  power,  as  the  heart 
impels  blood  into  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  perilous  effects  of  the  ambition  of  Home  had  frequently 
been  felt  in  many  continental  countries.  But  she  found  it 
more  difficult  to  extend  her  power  in  that  distant  island, 
where  but  little  progress  had  been  made  by  the  Eomish  canons 
in  opposition  to  the  national  elements,  where  the  language  of 
the  covmtry  was  still  maintained  in  the  services  of  the  Church ; 
where,  since  the  first  century  after  the  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity', the  clerical  body  had  been  entirely  composed  of  na- 
tives, and  where  the  strict  edicts  relative  to  celibacy  were  by 
no  means  rigidly  observed.  No  Pope  of  the  ninth  century 
professed  that  absolute  power  in  England  which  had  long 
been  exercitsed  by  Rome  in  other  countries.  Even  a  John 
VIII.  appears  to  have  had  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  wish, 
owing  to  his  ceaseless  efforts  in  Western  and  Eastern  Europe, 
to  occupy  himself  in  the  affairs  of  Britain.  It  was  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance  for  the  Church  of  England  that  the  inti- 
mate connexion  between  herself  and  Rome  was  the  most 
zealously  observed  on  her  own  side.  Almost  all  the  princes 
of  Britain  in  regular  succession  visited  St.  Peter's,  and  their 
national  seminary,  the  Saxon  school,  rose  again  from  the 
flames,  and  formed  a  perpetual  bond  of  union. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  Italian  authorities  are 
extant,  which  would  give  lis  more  accurate  information  con- 
cerning the  efficacy  of  that  institution,  and  throw  light  on 
the  subject  of  the  relations  between  the  two  powers.  There 
is  no  eridence  in  the  present  day  to  support  the  notion  that 
the  Saxon  school  was,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  a  tool  of  the 
papistical  pretension.  The  faithful  zeal  of  his  forefathers 
was  no  less  active  in  Alfred,  but  he  had  no  desire,  when 
bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  his  position,  to  lay  aside  for 
ever  aU  earthly  cares  at  the  miracle-working  graves  of  the 
saints,  as  Ina  had  done,  nor  did  he  give  himself  up  to  devo- 
tion, like  his  father  Ethelwulf,  neglecting  aU  things  beside» 
Yet  the  Pope  was  regarded  by  him  also  as  the  successor  of 
the  first  of  the  apostles ;  he  reverenced  the  relics  of  the 
saints,  and  believed  their  legends  to  be  true ;  therefore,  in 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  considered 
as  a  faithful  Catholic  Christian.     Moreover,  the  deep  iuipres 

1. 
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ßions  which  in  his  earliest  youth  were  made  upon  him 
in  Eome  were  not  extinguished,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
established  peace  at  home,  he  commenced  a  systematic 
intercourse  with  the  head  of  Christendom.  The  following 
accounts  are  given  on  this  subject. 

The  Pope  Martinus  (882-884),  soon  after  he  ascended  the 
papal  throne,  sent  gifts  to  the  Saxon  king,  amongst  which 
was  a  piece  of  the  holy  cross ;  whereupon,  in  883,  Alfred 
despatched  two  of  his  nobles,  Sighelm^  and  Athelstan,  to 
make  a  retura  for  these  presents,  by  carrying  his  and  his 
people's  offerings  to  the  Church  of  Kome.  These  were  per- 
haps the  very  ambassadors  who  bore  to  the  Pope  the  urgent 
entreaty  of  their  king,  that  out  of  love  for  him,  the  Saxon 
Bchool  might  be  freed  from  all  tributes  and  taxes,  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  benevolent  Prince  of  the  Chiirch  readily 
acceded  to  this  request.  Ethelwulf  enjoined  its  fulfilment  on 
his  successors ;  this  duty  his  sons  now  conscientiously  dis- 
charged. But  a  still  more  weighty  commission  Mas  entrusted 
to  these  two  men.  Rome  was  not  the  remotest  part  of  the 
globe  to  which  Alfred's  labours  in  the  cause  of  Christianity 
extended ;  he  carried  them  still  further.  At  a  time  when  the 
Pagans  were  in  possession  of  London  (it  is  uncertain  whether 
in  880  or  even  later),  Alfred  made  a  vow^,  that  after  their 
defeat  and  expulsion,  he  would  send  an  embassy  wi^-h  rich 
gifts  to  the  Christians  of  the  far  east,  to  the  Churches  in 
India,  which  were  called  by  the  names  of  the  apostles 
Thomas  and  Bartholomew.  If  this  had  not  been  related  by 
the  contemporary  Saxon  Year-books,  there  might  be  some 
reason  to  doubt  the  whole  narration,  and  to  pronounce  it 
a  fable.  But  as  Charlemagne  had  sent  proofs  of  his  magni- 
ficence and  renown  to  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  to  places  which 

»  Chron.  Sax.  A.  884  and  885;  Asser,  p.  484;  Ethelwerd,  iv.  516;  Florence,  i. 
99.  The  Chronicle  is  the  most  certain  authority.  It  completely  contradicts, 
with  regard  to  Sighelm,  the  "  Suithelmus  episcopus,"  who,  according  to  Florence, 
succeeded  Asser  at  Sherborne  in  883  (see  Introduction,  p.  5),  and  also  the  Bishop 
Sighelm,  of  Wilh.  Malmesb.  Gest.  Pontif.  Angl.  ii.  248  (ed.  Frankf.  1601.)  The 
first  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  genuine  lists  of  the  Bishops  of  Sher- 
borne; the  second,  in  the  fourth  place  after  Asser,  Monumenta  Hist  Brit.  p.  560, 
n.  d.  Sighelm  was  minister  regis  in  the  year  875.  according  to  the  documents  la 
Ccd,  Dipl.  n.  307.  Both  ambassadors  were  probably  distinguished  laymen» 
Chron.  Sax.  a,  633,  and  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  740. 
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before  had  only  existed  in  marvellous  legends  for  tlie  people 
of  the  west,  so  out  of  gratitude  for  his  own  deliverance,  the 
most  Christian  king  of  his  age  desired  to  send  messages  of 
peaee  and  friendly  gifts  to  his  brethren  in  the  faith  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  world.  According  to  his  own  belief,  and 
that  of  his  contemporaries,  the  Apostle  Thomas  himself  had 
once  preached  the  gospel  in  India,  and  the  Church  established 
by  him  still  existed,  although  environed  and  oppressed  by 
heathens  of  all  nations.  An  obscure  account  of  the  spread 
of  their  doctrines  has  been  preserved  from  the  earliest  times 
by  the  western  Christians^,  and  confirms  our  present  know- 
ledge that  the  Mahometans,  on  their  first  arrival  iu  the  east, 
found  there  various  Christian  sects.  But  it  is  enough  for  us 
that  Alfred's  messengers  journeyed  from  Rome  into  that  re- 
mote country;  they  returned,  and,  "  God  be  thanked,"  says 
the  Chronicle,  "  they  had  been  graciously  enabled  to  fulfil  tne 
vow."  They  brought  home  perfumes  and  precious  stones,  as 
memorials  of  this  wonderfid  journey,  which  were  long  pre- 
served in  the  churches^.  This  was  the  first  intercourse  that 
took  place  between  England  and  Hindustan.  In  the  year 
887,  Athelhelm,  Ealderman  of  Wilts,  who  has  been  before 
mentioned,  carried  to  Rome  the  tributes  and  gifts  of  his 
sovereign  and  of  the  Saxon  people^.  In  the  following  year, 
Beocca,  also  an  ealderman,  had  a  similar  commission.  He 
took  charge  of  Ethelswitlia,  the  widowed  sister  of  Alfred,  and 
last  Queen  of  Mercia,  who  appears  to  have  left  her  brother's 
court  in  order  to  proceed  to  Rome,  and  end  her  life  in  some 
holy  place  there  ;  but  the  fatigues  of  the  lengthened  pil- 
grimage were  too  much  for  the  feeble  woman,  who  had  long 
been  bowed  down  by  sorrow ;  before  she  reached  Rome  she 
died,  at  Padua,  in  888*.  In  the  next  year  no  formal  embassy 
went  to  Italy ;  only  two  couriers*  were  despatched  with  letters 

'  There  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  Vita  Sti  Thomae,  in  prose,  in  MS  Cott.  Calig.  A. 
U7.,  where,  in  the  poem  relating  to  him,  the  apostle  Ls  represented  as  being  sent  ot 
a  similar  embassy  with  Andrew. 

*  Wilh.  Malme'sb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  Angl.  1.  c,  and  de  Reg.  Angl.  lib.  iL  §  122; 
Matth.  Westm.  p.  333. 

»  Chron.  Sax.  Asser,  Florence. 

«  Chron.  Sax.  888;  Ethelwerd,  iv.  517;  Flor.  L  108. 
I     •  Twegen  bleaperas.    Chron.  Sax.  a.  889. 
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from  Alfred,  In  890,  Bembelm,  an  abbot^,  was  charged  witli 
the  deliverance  of  tbe  customary  alms  in  the  name  of  his  king. 
It  is  evident  from  all  the  accounts  which  we  possess,  that  this 
was  done  annually.  No  mention  is  made  of  a  regular  tithe ; 
the  tribute  was  voluntarily  given,  to  obtain  those  advantages 
which  the  king  and  his  subjects  might  derive  from  Home.  It 
is  a  remarkable  and  significant  fact,  that  amongst  the  am- 
bassadors to  the  Pope,  only  one,  the  last,  appears  to  have  been 
invofsted  with  ecclesiastical  dignity ;  the  king  usually  entrusted 
valuable  and  important  commissions  solely  to  his  most  con- 
fidential officers. 

Two  accounts  may  be  mentioned  here  in  reference  to  the  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  countries,  which  was  commenced  or  con- 
tinued by  Alfred,  in  ecclesiastical  and  religious  affairs.  Owing 
to  their  brevity  and  imperfect  condition,  they  unfortunately 
give  us  only  a  vague  idea  of  that  remote  period ;  but  even 
with  these  disadvantages  they  are  invaluable,  because  they 
are  confirmed  by  contemporary  authorities.  Asser^  mentions 
that  he  read  the  letters  and  saw  the  presents  which  were 
sent  to  his  king  by  Abel,  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  It 
appears  by  no  means  improbable  that  Sighelm  and  Athelstan» 
when  they  went  to  India,  or  on  their  return  from  thence, 
also  visited,  by  Alfred's  command,  the  land  of  promise  and 
revelation ;  that  they  were  gladly  received  by  the  patriarch, 
and  dismissed  to  the  far  western  island  with  a  letter  and 
with  gifts  to  their  king.  This  account  is  of  importance  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  so  little  known 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Crusades,  as  one  of  tlie  rare 
traces  of  any  intercourse  between  the  Christian  land  of  the 
west  and  the  cradle  of  its  faith. 

The  other  notice  relates  to  a  neighbouring  island,  to  Ire- 
land, which  had  so  gloriously  distinguished  itself  at  the  first 
promulgation  of  Christianity,  but  which  was  now  more  en- 
tirely excluded  from  its  history  than  Jerusalem;  for  the 
Celtic  Church,  after  the  separation  of  a  century,  would  not 
again  succumb  to  the  doctrines  nor  the  increasingly  powerful 

•  Beornhelm  abbad.    Chron,  Sax,  A.  890. 

^  P.  492 :  Nam  etiam  de  Hierosoljma  Abel  patriarchae  epistolas  et  dona  illi 
directas  vidimus  et  legimas.  Simeon  Donelm.  copies  from  him ;  de  G«8t.  Beg 
Angl.  p.  684 
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•acendency  of  "Rome.  At  a  time  when  Alfred,  in  unison  with 
excellent  fellow-labourers,  was  vigorously  occupied  in  re- 
establishing his  Chiirch,  and  when  his  renown  had  traversed 
the  sea,  there  suddenly  appeared,  in  the  year  891,  on  the 
coast  of  Cornwall,  three  Scotchmen,  Dubslane,  Macbeth,  and 
MacHnmun.  They  had  secretly  left  their  country ;  the  Chris- 
tian faith  was  grievously  on  the  decline  there,  and  Swifneh 
(Subin^),  the  best  teacher  that  had  ever  appeared  amongst 
the  Scots,  was  dead ;  from  love  to  God  they  determined  to  go 
on  a  pugrimage,  they  cared  little  whither.  In  a  frail  boat, 
patched  together  out  of  the  hides  of  oxen,  and  pro\-ided  with 
food  for  a  week,  they  trusted  themselves  to  a  stormy  sea, 
and  did  not  land  until  the  expiration  of  seven  days.  As  soon 
as  they  left  their  miserable  bark,  they  hastened  to  the  King 
of  the  West  Saxons,  who  undoubtedly  received  these  Celtic 
sufferers  with  kindness,  and  when  they  laid  before  him  their 
wish  to  continue  their  pilgrimage  to  Eome  and  to  Jenisalem, 
he  granted  them  his  protection  and  assistance  in  their  under- 
taking. Only  one  of  them  returned  home ;  he  perhaps  was 
the  bearer  of  Abel's  letter^. 

The  limited  knowledge  which  we  can  gain  from  the  few 
records  of  Alfred's  intercourse  with  Home  and  the  rest  of 
Christendom,  increases  our  desire  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  those  means  by  which,  in  a  short  period,  he  so  raised  the 
Church  of  his  country  from  its  state  of  total  decay,  as  to  gaiu 
for  her  and  for  himself  a  noble  position  in  Europe.  But  no 
connected  accoiint  of  his  proceedings  has  reached  us,  and  we 
must  endeavour  to  gather  the  wished-for  information  from  in- 
cidental details.  The  history  of  aU  the  West  Saxon  dioceses 
during  this  period  is  very  obscure,  yet  from  subsequent 
events  it  seems  probable  that  the  sees  remained  substantially 
the  same,  and  only  towards  the  west,  where  the  German  in- 
fluence had  stul  to  advance,  was  there  any  progress  made. 
The  Saxon  and  Anglian  bishoprics  were  aU  subordinate  to  the 
primacy  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But  the  guidance 
of  the  chief  pastor  had  become  weak  and  inefficient ;  fo! 
dm-ing  the  assavdts  of  the  heathen,  neither  shepherd  not 

1  Vide  Annales  Cambriae  and  Brut,  y  Tywysogion  in  Mon.  Hist.  Brit  p. 
836,  846. 

»According  to  the  Chron.  Sax.  a.  891,  and  Florent.  Wig.  i.  109.  Ethelwerd  hr 
617,  oulj  mentions  the  pilgrimage  to  Bome  and  the  promised  land,  and  its  reaoha 
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flock  had  thought  of  anything  but  saving  their  own  im- 
mediate possessions  ;  and  owing  to  this  confusion,  no  council 
seems  to  have  been  held.  The  entire  structure,  weakened  by 
age,  threatened  to  fall  beneath  the  storms  which  surrounded 
it,  imless  some  skilful  master- workman  should  appear,  and 
repair  it  from  its  foundation.  This  then,  as  soon  as  he  could 
attain  peace  and  leisure,  was  Alfred's  most  peculiar  care. 
We  have  already  learnt  from  himself  where  the  great  de- 
ficiency lay,  which  had  caused  such  a  lamentable  state  of 
things ;  and  those  men  whom  the  king  selected  to  be  hia 
fellow- workers,  were  obliged  to  prepare  themselves  in  the 
most  effectual  manner  for  tliis  remedial  task.  That  he  chose 
four  native  Mercians  for  his  first  counsellors  and  assistants, 
is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  his  own  assertion,  that  some 
sparks  of  improvement  and  cultivation  still  lingered  north  of 
the  Thames. 

The  zeal  of  "Werfrith  of  Worcester  in  the  government  of 
liis  diocese  has  already  been  noticed ;  Alfred  appears  to  have 
summoned  him  frequently  into  Wessex,  to  advance  and 
discuss  matters  of  general  interest ;  tAvo  years  before  the 
king's  death,  Werfrith  took  part  in  an  assembly  at  Celchyth^. 
He  survived  his  king,  and  died  about  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Edward,  leaving  behind  him  worthy  memorials  of  his  active 
exertions.  The  second  notable  Mercian  was  Plegmund, 
whom  Alfred  made  primate  at  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Athelred,  in  890^.  A  later  account  states,  that  when  the 
Danes  took  possession  of  his  country,  he  fled  from  them  into 
a  lonely  island  in  Cheshire,  and  lived  there  as  a  hermit,  oc- 
cupied in  peaceful  labours,  until  the  King  of  Wessex  made 
him  the  highest  dignitary  of  his  Church^.  This  eminent  man 
had  even  more  intimate  access  to  Alfred  than  Werfrith  ;  he 
straightway  became  his  instructor  in  many  matters*:  that 
great  undertaking,  the  advancement  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
people  to  a  higher  degree  of  education,  was  doubtlessly 
placed  under  his  superintendence.  During  Alfred's  life,  he 
had  few  opportunities  of  appearing  in  his  position  as  a  Prince 
of  the  Church,  but  under  Edward  he  again  took  his  place  aa 
ft  worthy  successor  of  the  former  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 

•  Cod.  Diplom,  n.  1074.  *  Asser,  p.  487. 

•  Gervasius  Dorobern.  Acta  Pont  if.  Cant.  Twysden  X.  Scriptt  1644. 

•  Fleimundus  magister  Elfredi  regis.  Wiib.  Malmesb.  de  Gest.  Pont.  Angl.  i.  Utk 
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in  one  day  he  consecrated  seven  bishops ;  and  in  903  he 
made  a  solemn  journey  to  Eome  in  his  official  capacity.  His 
death  occurred  in  the  year  923^. 

Ethelstan  and  Werewulf,  also  natives  of  Mercia,  obeyed  a 
»ummons  into  Wessex,  where  they  acted  as  priests  and  chap- 
lains in  the  immediate  service  of  the  king.  There  is  no 
ftirther  information  concerning  them^.  In  Weasex  itselt 
Alfred  found  no  individual  fitted  for  his  purpose,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Denewidf,  that  child  of  nature,  with  whom, 
if  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  he  became  acquainted  in  so  sin- 
gular a  manner  in  the  wilds  of  Somersetshire.  It  is,  however 
historically  certain,  that  on  tlie  death  of  Dunbert,  in  879, 
Denewulf  became  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  that  he  too  lent 
vigorous  assistance  to  the  general  work,  and  governed  in  hig 
diocese  until  the  beginning  of  Edward's  reign^.  The  remain- 
ing bishops  whose  names  are  known,  were  Swithulf  of  Roches- 
ter, Ealheard  of  Dorchester,  Wulfsig  of  Sherborne,  Eahstan 
of  London*,  and  a  Bishop  Esne,  whose  see  is  not  mentioned^. 

But  the  island  did  not  possess  sufficient  internal  resources  to 
establish  so  great  a  work  as  that  which  Alfred  had  in  contem- 
plation. He  himself  exclaimed  sorrowfully,  that  learning 
must  now  be  sought  for  out  of  the  country  ;  and  accordingly 
he  sent  messengers  into  Franconia,  where,  in  the  German 
and  Romish  provinces,  many  monasteries  had  become  distin- 
guished for  the  diligent  study  carried  on  within  them,  under 
the  direction  of  efficient  men.  Amongst  them  he  hoped  to 
obtain  a  teacher  for  his  establishments.  He  was  successful 
in  finding  one  in  the  priest  and  monk  Grimbald,  who  was  a 
most  excellent  singer,  particularly  skilful  in  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  and  adorned  with  every  good  qualification*.  In 
all  probability,  he  was  a  brother  in  the  Flemish  convent 
of  St.  Omer,  and  having  gained  the  permission  of  his  supe- 
riors, especially  of  the  Archbishop  Eulco  of  Rheims,  he 
readily  agreed  to  go  to  Wessex.     The  account  is  much  lesa 

'  Chron.  Sax.  a.  923.  «  Asser,  p.  87. 

»  Florent.  Wigom,  edited  by  Thorpe,  i.  97.    Cod.  Diplom,  n.  1085-1087. 

♦  Chron.  Sax.  a.  897-898. 

»  Aelfr.  Testam.  ap.  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom,  n.  314. 

•  Venerabilem  videlicet  virum,  cantatorem  optimum  et  om.ni  moao  ecclesiastici« 
disciplinis  et  in  divina  scriptura  eruditissimum  et  omnibus  bonis  moribus  onutna 
Afiser,  a.  a.  0. 
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certain  that  Grimbald  was  already  provost  of  that  convent 
when  Alfred  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Eome  with  his  fjither  ;  at 
that  time  he  received  his  distinguished  guests  with  much 
feindness,  and  by  his  merit  made  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  king's  son,  whose  old  and  favourite  wish  was  at 
length  gratified,  when,  at  his  entreaty,  the  abbot  and  the 
brothers  of  St.  Omer  permitted  their  provost  to  depart  for 
England^.  Alfred  likewise  obtained  a  German  monk,  a  man 
of  acute  intellect,  John,  the  old  Saxon,  probably  from  the 
monastery  of  Corbei^.  He  and  the  Fleming  were  accom- 
panied  by  a  number  of  priests,  to  assist  them  in  arranging 
new  convents,  and  in  imparting  instruction.  The  similarity 
of  name,  and  perhaps  an  expression  of  Asser's,  gave  rise,  at 
a  former  period,  to  the  Saxon  being  confounded  with  the  cele- 
brated John  Erigena,  the  father  of  the  Realists  ;  and  this 
confusion  has  caused  historians  to  mistake  one  for  the  other, 
or  even  to  represent  both  of  them  as  residing  at  the  same 
time  in  Alfred's  court ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  the  Irishman  in  England  then ;  his  liistory 
is  connected  with  the  person  and  court  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
and  of  the  Archbishop  Hincmar^.  Grimbald  and  John  were 
Alfred's  mass  priests,  and  in  full  activity  at  the  completion 
of  his  translation  of  Gregory's  "  Pastoral  Care,"  as  he  men- 
tions them  with  high  praise  in  the  preface,  composed  after 
the  year  890. 

At  length  Alfred  obtained  the  services  of  that  man  whose 
narration,  as  far  as  possible,  we  have  hitherto  followed.  The 
only  account  we  have  of  Asser  is  given  by  himself,  and  as 
he  describes  his  first  meeting  with  Alfred  very  minutely,  it 
may  not  be  deemed  undesirable  to  give  his  own  words,  in 
which  many  interesting  details  of  the  king's  character  are 
contained.     "  About  this  time"   (he  -writes  of  the  year  884) 

»  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanct,  Ord.  Bened.  Sec.  TV.  ii.  511 ;  Willi.  Malmesb.  lib.  ii. 
§  122.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  Arclibi.shop  Fulco's  letter  to 
Alfred,  given  in  Wise's  Asser,  p.  123-129,  from  a  MS.  in  Winchester.  The  rest 
is  to  be  foond  in  a  CottonLin  manuscript  extracted  in  the  Monasticon  Anglicanumr 
ii.  435,  new  edition. 

«  Asser,  p.  487,  493;  Mabillon,  iL  509. 

*  Asser  calls  his  John  "  acerrimi  ingenii  virum,"  and  thus  Ingnlph.  p.  470,  and 
J^lalmesb.  ii.  §  122,  easily  confound  him  with  the  Dialecticiaa  The  acocunt 
of  the  attack  is  rerjr  similar  in  Asser  and  MahnesDory. 
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•'  I  came  into  Saxony  from  the  extreme  limits  of  Western 
Britain,  summoned  by  the  king.  After  1  had  set  out,  I 
arrived,  through  many  wide-intervening  ways,  in  the  country 
of  the  South  Saxons,  which  is  called  in  Saxon,  Suthseaxe 
(Sussex),  guided  by  some  of  that  nation.  There  1  first  saw 
him  in  the  royal  vill  called  Dene^.  After  being  kindly  re- 
ceived by  him,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  he  urgently 
entreated  me  to  devote  myself  to  his  senice,  to  give  myself 
wholly  up  to  him,  and  for  his  love  to  relinquish  all  my  pos- 
sessions on  the  other  side  of  the  Severn  ;  he  promised  to 
compensate  me  richly,  as  l\,e  actually  did.  However,  I  answered 
that  I  could  not  immediately  consent  without  consideration, 
whilst  it  did  not  seem  to  me  right  to  forsake  those  holy 
places  in  which  I  had  been  brought  up,  educated,  and  conse- 
crated, for  the  sake  of  earthly  honour  and  power,  unless  I 
were  compelled  to  do  so.  Upon  this  he  said :  '  If  you  cannot 
venture  so  far,  at  least  grant  me  the  half  of  your  service  : 
live  six  months  with  me,  and  the  same  time  in  Wales.'  But 
I  replied  that  1  could  not  directly  promise  even  this  without 
the  approbation  of  my  triends.  But  when  I  perceived  how 
much  he  seemed  to  desire  my  service  (although  I  could  not 
t«ll  why),  I  agreed  to  return  to  him  at  the  end  of  six  months, 
if  I  continued  well,  with  such  an  answer  as  should  be  ad- 
vantageous to  me  and  mine,  and  agreeable  to  him.  He  de- 
clared that  he  was  satisfied  with  this,  and  when  I  had  given 
my  word  to  be  with  him  again  at  the  appointed  time,  we  left 
him  on  the  fourth  day  and  rode  homewards.  But  soon  after 
we  had  parted  from  him,  a  dreadful  fever  attacked  me  at 
Winchester,  where,  for  more  than  a  year,  I  hovered  day  and 
night  between  life  and  death.  I  could  not,  therefore,  go  to 
him  as  I  had  promised  at  the  time  fixed,  and  he  sent  mes- 
sengers to  hasten  my  journey  and  inquire  the  reasons  for  my 
delay.  As  I  was  unable  to  go,  I  sent  another  messenger  to 
inform  him  of  the  cause,  and  to  assure  him  that  as  soon  as  I 
recovered  I  would  fulfil  my  promise.  AVhen  the  sickness 
left  me,  all  my  friends  agreed  to  my  promise  for  the  sake  of 
benefiting  our  sanctuary  and  all  its  inmates,  and  I  devoted 
myself  to  the  king's  service,  stipulating  that  I  should  tarry 
with  him  six  months  in  every  year,  either  six  consecutively, 
or  alternately  three  in  Wales  and  three  in  Saxony,  so  that 
I  There  is  a  West  and  aa  East  Dean  near  Cbicbeste* 
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this  condition  was  in  this  respect  also  serviceable  to  th« 
Cathedral  of  St.  Davidi." 

According  to  this,  Asser  was  by  birth  a  Welshman,  and 
had  been  brought  up  and  ordained  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  David,  which  at  that  time  suiFered  much  from  the  violence 
of  King  Hemeid,  who  once  drove  out  all  the  inmates  of  the 
convent,  with  the  Archbishop  Novis,  a  relation  of  Asser,  and 
Asser  himself.  Thus,  when  Asser  was  allowed  to  have 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  mighty  Saxon  king,  he  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  turn  it  to  the  profit  of  his  monastery 
and  his  native  land.  He  continues :  "  When  I  returned  to 
him  at  the  royal  vill  called  Leonaford,  I  was  honourably 
received  by  him,  and  remained  with  him  six  months  from  that 
time  at  his  court,"  busily  occupied  in  various  matters,  and 
munificently  rewarded,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

These  were  the  same  men  whom,  in  the  years  immediately 
succeeding  the  deliverance  of  the  country,  Alfred  placed  in 
supreme  authority  over  all  affairs  relating  to  churches  and 
schools :  they  appear  to  have  acted  in  the  most  beautiful 
mutual  harmony.  The  archbishop  and  the  two  bishops,  it 
may  be  presumed,  took  charge  of  the  Church  in  their  own 
dioceses  ;  to  the  foreigners  their  proper  duties  were  assigned. 
Scarcely  one  convent  in  Wessex  could  have  survived  the 
years  of  war ;  the  regulations  had  in  every  place  become  lax, 
either  on  account  of  the  attacks  of  the  Danes,  or  because 
the  people  could  not  resolve  to  exchange  the  abundance  of 
worldly  riches  for  a  needy  conventual  life.  Besides,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  earlier  times  the  Saxons  were  much  less  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  monastic  establishments  than  their 
English  neighbours^,  for  before  the  reign  of  Alfred  very 
little  notice  is  to  be  found  of  any  ecclesiastical  foundation  of 
the  kind.  But  the  earnest,  indefatigable  king  had  long 
known  that  all  instruction  and  improvement  in  knowledge 

'  Asser,  p.  487-488.  The  latter  sentence  is  merely  guessed  at,  the  original  is 
perfectly  unintelligible:  "Et  ilia  (conditione ?)  adjuvaretur  per rudiinenta  Sancta 
Degni,  in  omni  causa,  tarnen  pro  viribus."  The  name  of  the  churcli  is  also  muti- 
lated. But  the  account  is  entirely  characteristic  of  Asser,  Who,  to  carry  on  a 
fraud  in  his  name,  would  take  the  trouble  to  add  to  "  ad  regionem  destralium 
Saxonum,"  "  quae  Saxonice  Suthseaxum  appellatur?"  No  one  but  Asser,  the 
Monk  of  St.  David,  wrote  thus. 

*  Quia  per  multa  retroacta  annorum  curricula  monasticae  vitae  desideriam  ab 
Bla  iota  gente,  nee  non  et  a  moltis  aliis  gentibus  funditis  desierat.  Asser,  p.  49a 
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were  c.ierished  in  them.  He  promoted  with  the  greatest 
real  the  restoration  of  old  monasteries,  and  the  erection  of 
new  ones.*  The  superintendence  of  them  was  undertaken 
by  learned  monks  from  abroad,  and  those  priests  and  friars 
whom  they  directed,  formed  the  body  of  those  congregations 
in  which  the  children  of  the  land  were  to  be  brought  up. 
The  establishments  prospered,  and  were  followed  by  schools, 
in  which  instruction  was  given  in  reading  and  writing,  in  the 
mother  tongue  and  in  Latin,  and  above  all,  in  the  books  and 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  following  accounts  relate  to  these  foundations  of  the 
king,  and  the  men  by  whom  their  offices  were  held.  At 
Winchester,  latterly  the  chief  city  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  king- 
dom, the  new  monastery  (Newminster,  Hyde  Abbey)  was 
founded,  and  Grimbald  was  appointed  abbot  of  the  same*. 
Alfred  could  not  complete  this  establishment  in  his  lifetime, 
having  planned  it  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  any  other. 
His  son  finished  it,  in  memory  of  his  father,  by  whom  it  had 
been  commenced,  and  in  the  former  part  of  the  following 
century  it  attained  great  importance.  From  gratitude  to- 
wards God,  and  in  remembrance  of  his  deliverance  from  great 
danger,  Alfred  caused  a  convent  for  monks  to  be  buut  upon 
Athelney,  where  he  had  once  been  obliged  to  make  a  strong- 
hold, with  a  few  faithful  adherents,  although  there  were  many 
difficulties  arising  from  the  thickets  and  marshes,  which  ren- 
dered the  island  almost  inaccessible.  John,  the  old  Saxon, 
was  placed  tliere  as  abbot,  •with  a  small  number  of  Frankish 
monks,  who  resolved  to  dwell  together  in  the  desert,  devoted 
to  the  service  of  God  and  the  instruction  of  themselves  and 
others^. 

Even  amongst  the  children  who  went  thither  to  be  taught 
and  educated  for  priests  and  monks,  there  were  a  great 
many  foreigners ;  Asser  himself  had  seen  a  youth  of  hea- 
then, perhaps  of  Danish  birth,  who  afterwards  adopted  the 
monastic  habit^.     The  universal  dislike  of  the  Saxons  for 

>  Wilh.  Malmesb.  lib.  ii.  §  122 ;   Ingnlph.  p.  870 ;  Monastic  Anglic,  u.  437,  ff. 

*  Wilh.  Malmesb.  G«st.  Pontif.  Angl.  ii.  255,  says  of  the  monks  in  Athelney,  in 
the  twelfth  century:  "  Sunt  pauci  numero  et  panperes,  sed  qui  egestatem  snam 
quietis  et  solitudinis  amore  vel  magni  pendant  vel  consolentur." 

*  Unum  paganicae  gentis,  javeuem  admodom  ridimos,  non  ultimtisn  sciHoet 
tonun,  p.  490. 
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monachism,  but  more  particularly  the  seclusion  of  Athelney, 
prevented  this  place  from  ever  attaining  great  prosperity. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  wicked  attack  which  was  made  upon  the 
life  of  John  the  Abbot,  which  Asser  has  so  copiously  detailed 
from  the  account  of  an  eye-witness^,  might  have  been  another 
cause  of  its  unpopularity.  Ä  certain  number  of  the  Prankish 
monks  had  conspired  against  their  superior  ;  two  of  them, 
armed,  crept  after  him  into  the  church,  when  lie  retired  there 
at  night  to  pray  alone,  insidiously  intending  to  murder  him. 
But  he  heard  the  sound  made  by  the  first  movement  of  the 
miu*derers,  and  not  being  ignorant  of  the  use  of  arms,  the 

Eowerful  Saxon  defended  himself  until  the  brothers  came  to 
is  assistance.  Although  severely  wounded,  he  escaped  with 
his  life,  and  the  villains  were  afterwards  justly  punished.  So 
scandalous  an  event  was  sufficient  to  damage  the  good  cause 
seriously,  and  indeed  it  gave  a  severe  check  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  foreign  priests  in  English  cloisters. 

Nevertlieless  Asser,  the  scholar  of  St.  David's,  was  called 
upon  to  exert  himself  in  the  organization  of  monasteries  and 
their  schools.  We  will  return  to  his  own  words  on  this 
topic:  at  the  expiration  of  the  eight  mouths,  he  says, 
"  After  I  had  frequently  asked  his  (the  king's)  permission 
to  depart,  which  permission,  however,  I  could  not  obtain, 
and  had  at  length  resolved  to  demand  it,  he  sent  for  me  on 
Christmas  eve^,  and  delivered  to  me  two  letters,  which  con- 
tained lists  of  the  possessions  of  two  monasteries,  called  in 
Saxon  Amgresbyri^  and  Banwille.  These  two  convents  he 
gave  to  me  from  that  day,  with  all  appertaining  to  them,  and 
with  them  a  costly  silk  pallium  and  a  man's  load  of  incense, 
with  words  to  this  effect:  he  did  not  give  me  so  little 
now  because  he  was  unwilling  to  give  me  still  more  at  a 
future  time.  And  on  a  later  occasion,  and  quite  unex- 
pectedly, he  conferred  upon  me  Exeter,  with  all  the  parishes 
belonging  to  it  in  Wessex  and  Cornwall.  And  then  I  re- 
ceived permission  to  make  a  journey  to  these  convents,  which 
were  richly  endowed  with  valuable  estates,  and  from  thence, 
homeward*." 

We  cannot  venture  to  judge  from  this  that  Asser  waa 

'  Ut  audivimus  de  eo  a  quibusdam  referentibus.  *  Probably,  in  886. 

•  Called  in  one  MS.  Cungresbury,  a  place  near  Banweli,  in  Somerset 
«  Aaber,  >  488,  489. 
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•o  munificently  rewarded  merely  on  account  of  his  learned 
senices  as  the  king's  teacher,  he  also  took  an  important 
part  in  the  practical  exercise  of  his  teachings,  and  from  hia 
promotion  to  the  office  of  ahbot,  and  even  bishop,  he  waa 
linked  for  ever  to  Alfred  and  his  country. 

It  is  certain  that  he  became  a  bishop,  but  the  time  when  this 
took  phvce,  as  well  as  the  diocese  in  which  he  was  established, 
is  less  clear.  It  is  mentioned  by  our  authorities  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  The  king's  own  expression,  in  his  Preface 
to  the  "  Pastoral  Care,"  is  indisputable :  he  there  alludes  to 
nis  Bishop  Asser^,  with  whose  assistance  he  completed  the 
translation  of  the  book.  Besides,  a  niunber  of  documents 
from  the  year  901  to  909  were  signed  by  Bishop  Asser, 
giving  no  clue,  unfortunately,  to  his  diocese^ :  at  last,  in  the 
collected  manuscripts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Year-books,  we 
find  that  Asser,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  died  in  the  year  910. 
According  to  this,  the  old  West  Saxon  bishopric  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  his  king ;  but  elsewhere,  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  century,  we  meet  with  Bishop  Wulfsige 
of  Sherborne,  who,  as  well  as  Asser,  might  have  been  included 
amongst  the  unmentioned  bishops  in  Alfred's  will^.  Nothing 
remains  then  but  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  after  the  death 
of  Alfred,  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  I.,  Asser  succeeded  to 
the  diocese,  and  thereupon  took  up  his  final  residence  in 
Wessex.  His  own  account  by  no  means  contradicts  this,  in 
which  he  asserts  that  Alfred  gave  him  Exeter,  with  a  paro- 
chial district  (he  expressly  says,  not  diocese)  in  Cornwall 
and  Wessex.  He  here  presided  over  districts  for  which,  as  a 
Briton,  he  was  peculiarly  adapted,  and  over  those  Saxon 
parishes  which,  only  lately  arranged,  passed  over  with  their 
bishop  to  Sherborne,  after  the  death  of  Wulfsige*.  The 
certainty  that  Exeter  was  first  raised  to  a  bishopric  under 
Edward  the  Confessor,  cannot  be  afiected  by  this  view  of  the 
matter ;  the  loose  political  connexion  of  the  state  with  the 

'  JEt  Assere  minnm  biscepe. 

«  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  No.  335,  337,  1076,  1077,  1082,  1085,  1087. 

'  Dam  (bisceope)  aet  Scireburnara ;  in  the  Latin  text,  et  Assero  de  Shirebnm. 

*  I  entirely  agree  bare  with  the  reasons  given  by  Lingard,  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chorch,  iL  420,  428,  ed.  iL,  for  diSiting  with 
Wright,  Biogr.  Brit.  Lit  p.  405,  tt. 
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Celtic  subjects  by  no  means  admitted  of  unity  in  Churcb 
government,  althougb  the  endeavour  to  restore  such  iinion 
had  not  ceased.  Thus  it  is  quite  clear,  that  in  addition  to 
his  labours  in  the  court,  Asser  took  an  active  part  in  the 
management  of  chiirches  and  monasteries.  But  there  is  still 
something  to  be  added  to  the  history  of  the  latter.  Unques- 
tionably, women  feel  much  more  inclination  than  men  to  re- 
nounce the  wofld,  and  take  upon  them  monastic  vows.  For 
a  long  period  nunneries  had  already  existed  in  Wessei,  like 
that  at  Wareham,  on  the  south  coast.  Two  new  ones  were 
now  established,  which  were  in  existence  until  their  final 
abolishment,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  At  Shaftesbury, 
in  Dorset,  "  at  the  south  gate,"  Alfred  founded  a  house  for 
nuns,  perhaps  in  the  year  887 ;  and  having  endowed  it,  as  well 
as  the  convent  at  Winchester,  with  rich  benefices,  he  placed 
his  second  daughter  Ethelgiva  in  it  as  abbess,  and  many  noble 
ladies  entered  with  her.  The  king's  daughter,  whose  health 
was  infirm  (she  was  probably  deformed  or  lame),  had  chosen 
this  mode  of  life  in  a  believing  spirit,  and  was  consecrated  to 
the  Church  in  her  early  youth^ :  and  Alfred's  wife,  Elswitha, 
for  her  soul's  salvation,  dedicated  a  nunnery  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  at  Winchester,  where  she  might  retreat  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  and  end  her  days^.  Ethelred  and  Ethelfleda 
manifested  equal  zeal  in  Mercia;  they  founded  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Peter  at  Gloucester,  endowed  it  with  costly  gifts, 
and  placed  there  the  relics  of  the  holy  King  Oswald^. 

After  having  thus  collected  the  historical  facts,  a  glance 
must  be  given  to  the  high  moral  purpose  which  our  Alfred 
kept  constantly  in  view  in  all  those  appointments  and  regu- 
lations, and  which  we  have  placed  above  all  others  in  treating 
this  subject.  His  clergy  were  once  more  raised  from  their 
degraded  condition,  and  by  means  of  instruction  and  know- 
ledge a  new  and  better  life  was  infused  into  the  Church.    But 

»  Besides,  Asser,  p.  485,  495,  the  document  of  the  establishment,  Registram 
de  Shaftesbury.  Kemble,  n.  310,  where  it  is  said:  "And  mine  dochte  Angelyne 
for  panne  liie  was  on  broken  ihadod ;"  this  is  signed  by  Apered  Arcebisceop  as 
witness.  Florence  and  Simeon  mention  the  foundation  in  the  year  887;  t 
llonast.  Anglic,  ii.  471,  S. 

^  Monast.  Anglic,  ii.  451,  from  the  remaining  annals  of  the  establishment 
Wilh.  Malmesb.  de  Gest.  Poutif.  iv.  283. 
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he  likc\nBe  desired  that  the  rest  of  the  people  might  have  a 
share  in  instruction,  that  his  whole  kingdom  might  advance 
in  civilisation  and  morality.  That  was  the  extensive  sphere 
of  action  to  which  he  appointed  men  like  Asser  and  Plegmund. 
With  such  an  object  he  did  not  scruple  to  introduce  these 
foreigners.  In  the  churches  and  convent  schools  their  labours 
commenced,  sometimes  under  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances ;  but  their  results  became  evident  in  the  next  ten 
years,  when  under  Alfred's  immediate  successor  the  West 
Saxon  clergy  took  a  much  higher  position  in  education  than 
they  had  ever  done  before. 

But  in  the  present  day  nothing  increases  our  pleasure  more 
than  when  we  read  that  Alfred  acted  with  the  same  noble 
spirit,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  coadjutors,  for  the  mental^ 
advantage  of  the  laity.  The  king's  own  words,  in  his  cele- 
brated preface,  most  clearly  confirm  this.  His  wish  is,  "  that 
all  the  freebom  youth  of  his  people,  who  possess  the  means, 
may  persevere  in  learning,  so  long  as  they  have  no  other  affairs 
to  prosecute,  until  they  can  perfectly  read  the  English  Scrip- 
tures, and  such  as  desire  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service 
of  the  Church  may  be  taught  Latiu^.*'  Golden  words,  such 
as  have  been  seldom  uttered,  by  a  great  man  of  the  middle 
ages ;  and  only  in  much  later  days,  with  equal  force  by  the 
Reformers  of  the  Church.  As  the  most  beautiful  fulfilment 
and  realisation  of  this  ^nsh,  Asser  relates  in  what  manner  the 
king  commenced  the  work  in  his  own  family.  He  gave  his 
children  that  complete  education,  the  want  of  which  he 
so  painfully  felt  in  his  own  case.  His  youngest  son  Ethel- 
werd,  who  in  particular  showed  great  talent  for  intellectual 
pursuits,  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  experienced  teachers, 
with  almost  all  the  children  of  the  nobility,  and  many  who 
were  not  noble.  The  sons  of  the  members  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, whom  he  loved  no  less  than  his  own,  he  caused  to  be 
taught  vrith  great  care,  and  was  himself  very  frequently  pre- 
sent during  their  instruction.     In  this  school^  they  eagerly 

•  Daät  iall  sio  giogn^  'Se  nü  Is  on  angeleynne  friora  monna  ^ara  Se  ^Sa  sped» 
haebben.  Äaet  hie  dasm  befeolan  maegen  sien  to  liornunga  o^faeste,  '5a  hwile  Äe 
hie  to  Dhnre  o'Serre  note  ne  maegen  o'S  Acne  first  Se  hie  wel  cnnnen  englisc  gewrit 
arJBilan.  laere  mon  siOTan  furfur  on  laeden  gelSiode  '5a  ■5e  mon  furSor  laeran  wille. 
and  to  hieran  hade  don  wille.     MS.  Hatton.  20. 

*  Afiser.  p.  485 :  Cam  omnibus  pene  totins  regionii  QobU;Jbus  infantibus,  «t 
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learnt  to  read,  and  even  to  write  Latin  and  Saxon ;  so  that 
before  they  were  old  enough  to  take  part  in  hunting  and  other 
manly  exercises,  such  as  are  suitable  and  honourable  for  noble- 
men, they  were  fully  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts.  Edward, 
his  eldest  son,  and  Ethelswitha,  his  daughter,  always  remained 
at  court,  under  the  charge  of  their  attendants  and  nurses,  and 
were  highly  esteemed  by  evtTy  one,  natives  and  foreigners, 
on  account  of  their  affability  and  gentleness,  and  subjection  to 
their  father,  "  in  which,"  Asser  writes,  "  they  continue  to  this 
day.  Besides  their  other  employments,  they  also  pursue  in 
their  leisure  hours  the  study  of  the  liberal  sciences ;  they 
have  learned  the  Psalms,  Saxon  books,  especially  Saxon 
poems,  and  they  read  very  frequently." 

A  regular  establishment  was  also  formed  in  Alfred's  court, 
where,  in  the  constant  occupation  of  teaching  and  learning, 
great  blessings  accrued  to  his  family  and  subjects.  Even 
those  who  were  destined  to  rule  in  future,  and  who,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  customs  of  the  age,  were  more  disposed  to 
cultivate  their  bodily  than  their  mental  powers,  participated 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  instruction,  and  became  in  parti- 
cular well  acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  their  native  land. 
With  touching  envy  the  untaught  old  looked  upon  the  more 
fortunate  young  ;  and  those  judges  and  officers  who  had  been 
so  severely  censured  by  the  king  for  their  ignorance,  and  who 
found  learning  to  read  too  difficult  a  task,  caused  their  sons 
and  relations,  or  their  freedmen  or  servants,  who  had  been 
taught  at  school,  to  read  night  and  day  from  books,  and  to  re- 
cite their  contents ;  whilst  they  themselves  lamented  heartily 
their  own  neglected  childhood,  and  extolled  the  superior  ad- 
vantages of  the  youth  of  the  present  times^. 

What  pure  happiness  must  have  been  felt  by  the  great 
king,  when  he  witnessed  such  progress  amongst  his  own  chil- 
dren, and  the  larger  portion  of  his  youthful  subjects !  How 
vast  was  the  improvement  now  in  the  country  south  of  the 
Thames,  compared  with  its  state  in  the  coinfortless  period 
when  he  began  to  reign ! 

etiam  multis  ignobilibus,  sub  diligenti  magistrornm  cnra  traditns  est,  in  qna  scholn, 
etc. ;  p.  486 :  et  Uteris  imbuere  solus  die  noctuque  inter  caetera  non  desinebat. 

'  Suspirantes  nimium  intima  mente  dolebant,  eo  quod  in  juventute  sua  talibna 
etudiis  non  studuerint,  folices  arbitrantes  hojus  temporis  juvenes,  etc.  Asser,  p 
iäl  (in  conclasion). 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  SECTION  V. 

The  idea  of  attributing  the  establishment  of  a  university 
to  Alfred,  of  wliom  so  many  incorrect  assertions  have  been 
made,  could  only  have  originated  with  persons  totally  unac- 
customed to  critical  reflection,  and  living  at  a  much  later 
date,  and  in  an  age  of  mere  pretension  to  learning.  A  visit 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  paid  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
in  the  year  15G4,  gave  occasion  to  an  inventive  orator  to 
boast  of  the  superior  antiquity  of  this  institution  to  that  of 
Oxford,  in  a  clever  Latin  oration.  Upon  this  there  ensued, 
between  the  two  seats  of  scholastic  wisdom  in  England,  a 
dispute  which  was  carried  on  through  many  decennia  with 
the  greatest  obstinacy.  The  most  absurd  arguments  were 
used  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  establish  the  dates  of  their 
respective  establishments,  and  to  bring  them  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  the  development  of 
Christianity  amongst  the  Britons,  and  even  to  the  Deluge. 
An  edition  of  Asser,  which  was  compiled  in  1603,  from  a  pre- 
pared manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the  celebrated  historian 
Camden,  aimed  to  destroy  the  proofs  brought  forward  by  the 
learned  men  of  Cambridge.  In  this  book  is  to  be  found  a 
detailed  account  of  the  serious  discord  which  arose  in  880 
at  Oxford,  between  Grimbald  and  the  old  scholars  whom  he 
had  found  there  on  his  arrival,  and  who  refused  to  conform 
to  his  new  foreign  regulations.  This  strife  had  lasted  for 
three  years,  when  Alfred  himself  went  to  Oxford  to  appease 
it.  The  adversaries  of  Grimbald  had  represented  to  him, 
and  endeavoured  to  prove  from  ancient  annals,  that  although 
their  institution  had  certainly  lost  somewhat  of  its  importance 
owing  to  the  oppressions  of  later  days,  it  had  flourished  for 
centuries  by  means  of  its  acts  and  institutes  ;  and  that  Gildas, 
Melkinus,  Kennius,  Kentigem,  and  others,  had  there  studied 
pious  literature,  and  that  even  Saint  Germanus  had  remained 
there  for  half  a  year.  Alfred  succeeded  in  pacifying  the  quarrel 
and  Grimbald  indignantly  returned  to  his  monastery  at  Win- 
chester^. So  far  this  genuine  Oxford  invention,  in  which  we 
perceive  not  only  the  endeavour  to  nullify  the  assertion  of  itg 

»  The  well-known  paragraph  in  Asser,  p.  4S9,  490,    Turner,   Historj  of  tl» 
An^o-Saxons,  book  v.  chap.  vL  n.  42. 
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opponents,  but  also  that  spirit  so  characteristic  of  I  he  |lace  in 

all  ages,  the  propensity  to  decry  everything  foreign. 

But  Archbishop  Parker,  the  well-known  scholar  and  be- 
nefactor of  Cambridge,  had  already,  in  1574,  caused  the 
first  edition  of  Asser  to  be  printed,  in  which  this  suspicious 
narration  was  not  to  be  found.  No  other  manuscript  of  the 
Biography,  not  even  the  oldest,  which  was  then  still  uninjured, 
contained  a  trace  of  it.  Wliether  Camden  allowed  himself 
to  be  misled  by  so  manifest  an  invention,  is  doubtful.  No- 
thing but  an  infatuated  desire  of  supporting  ridiculous  asser- 
tions could  have  so  far  carried  away  the  Oxford  scholars,  as 
to  make  them  perpetuate  such  a  fallacy. 

Having  once  accepted  fabulous  evidence,  it  was  an  easy 
step  to  bring  to  the  assistance  of  their  theory  confirmations 
from  sources  familiar  to  the  people,  namely,  the  Legends  of 
the  Saints.  Not  only  was  Grimbald  asserted  to  have  been 
professor  at  Oxford,  in  the  days  of  Alfred,  but  St.  Neot,  that 
pretended  kinsman  and  pious  admonisher  of  the  afflicted 
king,  was  likewise  made  to  contribute  in  an  especial  manner, 
by  his  counsels,  to  the  foundation  of  schools  in  Oxford^ 

I  have  purposely  hesitated  about  bringing  so  purely  my» 
thical  a  personage  into  the  narration  of  Alfred's  life,  but  on 
some  accounts  he  deserves  to  be  briefly  noticed. 

There  are  several  Biographies  of  St.  Neot,  some  in  Latin, 
one  (MS.  Cotton.  Vespasian  D.  xiv.)  in  very  good  Saxon. 
The  original  manuscript  must  have  belonged  to  the  tenth 
century,  when  Alfred's  deeds  and  experiences,  which  are 
there  mentioned,  had  already  been  formed  into  traditions  by 
the  islanders.  The  saint  is  of  course  the  principal  person, 
but  as  the  gi'eat  king,  who  had  been  dead  for  more  than  the 
age  of  man,  v,as  his  contemporary  and  relation,  he  was  also 
dravsn  into  the  circle  of  tradition. 

The  saint  is  called  "  Neotus,  qui  erat  cognatus  suus,"  in  a 
suspicious  article  in  the  false  Annals  of  Asser,  omitted  in  the 
Vita.  Several  manuscripts  of  legends  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
him  a  son  of  Ethelwulf,  and  consequently  Alfred's  brother. 

I  do  Qot  wish  to  deny  that  Alfred  in  his  earlier  years  may 
have  been  connected  with  tliis  saint,  who  lived  in  the  south- 
west of  England,  and  tmquestionably  flourished  about  the 

*  J.  Brompton,  Cbronioon  ap.  Twysden,  X.  Scnptt.  p.  814. 
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middle  of  the  niuth  century,  and  t  lat  he  may  have  taken  advice 
from  him,  and  generally  held  him  in  high  estimation*.  It  is 
also  probable  that  St.  Neot,  the  day  of  whose  death  is  noticed 
in  the  calendar  on  the  31st  July,  was  already  dead  in  the  vear 
877,  when,  according  to  the  legend,  he  appeared  to  the  king 
in  a  dream  at  Athelney.  In  all  the  authorities  adduced,  the 
assertion,  that  the  closest  blood-relationship  existed  between 
the  two,  rests  on  a  very  slight  foundation,  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  credited  that,  in  modem  times,  a  man  who  has  gained  for 
himself  much  merit  as  an  English  historian,  can  go  even 
further  than  the  monks  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
in  identifying  this  saint  with  xVlfred's  half-brother,  Athelstan, 
King  of  Kent,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  after  the  year  851. 

John  AVhitaker,  in  his  book,  which  appeared  in  1800% 
zealously  endeavours  to  support  this  opinion.  According  to 
him,  the  King  of  Kent,  alter  bravely  fighting  against  the 
Danes,  and  being  unable  to  save  his  countr}',  renounced  the 
glories  and  sufterings  of  the  world,  became  a  monk,  and  in 
this  character  diligently  studied  the  Scriptures  in  solitude, 
and  occupied  himself  zealously  with  pious  devotions. 

A  conjecture  like  this,  which  selects  the  highest  and  beet 
individuals,  and  blends  them  one  with  another  at  its  own  dis- 
cretion, cannot  be  of  much  value,  and  it  was  very  easy  to 
refute  such  arbitrary  decisions  by  a  somewhat  more  profound 
comparison  of  the  Legend  of  St.  Neot  with  general  history'^. 
Nevertheless,  we  find  in  the  notorious  "  Tracts  for  the 
Times,"  by  means  of  which  the  later  movements  from  Oxford 
to  Eome  have  been  facilitated,  a  popular  Life  of  St.  Neot, 
composed  by  a  very  skilful  hand,  in  which  a  romantic  accoimt 
is  given  of  the  transformation  of  King  Athelstan  into  a  saint, 
on  the  battle-field  upon  the  sea-shore,  amongst  the  corpses  of 
the  slaughtered  Danes.     It  is  sad  that  tales  of  such  late 

'  Ingulph.  p.  870,  says:  Rex  Alfredus  sanctornm  pedibos  acclivis  et  sabditns 
S.  Xeotum  in  summa  veneratione  habebat. 

■  The  Life  of  St.  Neot,  p.  69-87. 

'  This  was  first  done  by  Turner,  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  book  v.  chap,  v., 
and  in  a  book  by  Gorham,  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Eynesbury  and  St. 
Neot's,  in  Huntingdonshire,  ii.  182Ö-1824,  which  treats  circumstantially  of  Hie 
Baint,  and  the  later  reverence  paid  to  him,  and  in  which  also  the  Saxon  \lta  is 
pnnted.  Amongst  other  things,  Gorham  refrs  to  the  absurd  assertions  of  tiie 
Oxford  professor,  i.  41-43. 
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origin  should  be  diffused  intentionally  amongst  the  people, 
•with  a  view  to  their  religious  instruction. 

Those  early  ages  were  prolific  in  romantic  fictions,  founded 
in  some  degree  on  fact.  By  way  of  contrast  to  the  foregoing, 
I  will  here  add  an  anecdote  connected  with  Alfred,  for  which 
I  could  find  no  other  place  in  the  book. 

John  of  Tynemouth,  a  collector  of  anecdotes  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  who  likewise  wrote  a  Life  of  St.  Neot,  relates 
the  following  poetical  incident^ : 

One  day,  when  Alfred  was  hunting  in  the  forest,  he  heard 
the  cry  of  an  infant,  which  appeared  to  come  from  a  tree. 
He  despatched  his  huntsmen  to  seek  for  the  voice.  They 
climbed  the  tree,  and  found  on  the  top,  in  an  eagle's  nest,  a 
wondrously  beautiful  child,  clothed  in  purple,  and  with 
golden  bracelets  on  its  arms.  The  king  commanded  that  it 
should  be  cared  for,  baptised,  and  well  educated.  In  remem- 
brance of  the  singular  discovery,  he  caused  it  to  be  named 
Nestingus".  It  was  added,  that  the  great-granddaughter  of 
this  foundling  was  one  of  the  ladies  of  whom  King  Edgar 
was  passionately  enamoured.  ; 


VI. 

A.LFBED  AS  AN  AUTHGTl,  AND  THE  INSTRUCTOB  OF  HIS  FEOPLl 
IN  ALL  KINDS  Of  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  endeavoured  to  depict  the 
noble  zeal  which  animated  the  king  in  his  efforts  to  advance 
the  political  and  social  well-being  of  his  people.  He  did  not 
f^trive  to  repair  the  ruins  around  him  by  general  measures 
only,  but  also  by  directing  his  attention  to  many  individual 
details  of  reform  and  improvement,  and  thus,  aided  by  the 
most  unwearied  energy,  he  attained  success.  When  we  con- 
sider this,  an  involuntary  wish  arises  to  penetrate  into  the 
inmost  workings  of  the  spirit  of  that  monarch  who  was  ac- 
tuated by  such  pure  moral  ideas  in  an  age  so  proportion  ably 
rude,  and  who  sought  to  make  those  ideas  the  motive  powers 

»  Dugdale,  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  i.  256,  ed.  i.  from  the  Historia  Aurea  cf  Job« 
Tinemuth.  MS.  in  Bibl.  Bodl.  lib.  21.  cap.  117. 

'  J.  Grimm,  in  his  History  of  the  German  Language,  gives  many  other  (qoallj 
iBteresting  passages,  from  which  numerous  charming  taVs  have  originat«L 
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of  all  his  actions.  It  seemed  desirable  on  many  grovmds  to 
give  precedence  to  the  foregoing  inquiry  into  the  operation 
of  Alfred's  strenuous  eflbrts  tore-establish  Church  and  State, 
especially  as  by  so  doing  the  thread  of  chronology  is  not 
broken,  and  we  can  begin  to  consider  the  mental  culture  of 
the  king,  at  a  period  when  he  found  leisure  time  to  advance 
it,  not  only  by  receiving  but  by  imparting  knowledge.  It 
appears  from  numerous  authorities  that  Alfred  did  not  give 
himself  up  to  literary  pursuits  until  he  provided  for  the 
public  weal  in  the  fullest  manner,  and  his  industry  aa  au 
author  was  displayed  in  the  second  half  of  that  interval 
during  wliich  the  struggle  with  the  national  foe  was  at  rest. 

In  considering  his  eager  thirst  for  knowledge  and  his  per- 
severing efforts  in  its  attainment,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
circumstances  already  related,  from  which  the^e  mainly  pro- 
ceeded :  they  were  the  love  for  the  national  poetry  whicli 
as  an  infant  he  imbibed  at  his  mother's  breast,  and  his  jour- 
neys to  Home,  undertaken  indeed  in  his  earliest  youth,  but 
the  impressions  of  which  were  never  effaced  in  his  manhood ; 
a  dim  remembrance  of  the  heroes  and  glories  of  the  ancient 
world  alwa}  s  lived  in  his  mind,  and  did  not  fail  to  give  a  bene- 
ficial colouring  to  his  strong  national  feelings.  It  seems  as 
if  there  already  existed  in  Alfred  that  blending  of  the  two 
elements,  which  in  after  times,  when  in  an  advanced  state  of 
intelligence  an  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  antiquity 
was  again  cultivated,  raised  many  a  great  man  to  high  re- 
nown. 

His  decided  taste  for  the  history  of  foreign  nations  and  of 
the  condition  of  distant  countries,  as  well  as  his  desire  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  them  by  observation,  are  at  least 
rare  developments  of  the  Germanic  nature  in  those  days,  and 
can  only  in  some  measure  be  accounted  for  by  his  having 
attained  a  knowledge  of  that  place  where,  amidst  the  rubbish 
of  many  centuries,  some  sparks  of  the  ancient  glory  still  glim- 
mered. The  old  times  had  long  disappeared ;  classic  purity 
in  literature  and  art,  previously  on  the  decline,  had  already 
succumbed  before  the  invasion  of  wild,  uncultured  strength  ; 
yet  still  there  remained  enough  of  it  in  the  ruins  of  the 
temples  and  palaces  of  eternal  Rome,  and  in  passages  from 
former  authors  in  the  true  Church,  to  fill  a  spiritually  minded 
prince  of  Grerman  descent  with  reverential  astonishment,  and 
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breathe  into  his  soul  a  longing  to  peruse  for  Biingelf  t1i6 
relics  of  greatness  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  to 
enable  his  subjects  to  become  acquainted  with  them.  Alfred 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  tliis  Mork,  which  belonged  of 
right  to  the  Eomish  Church,  but  which  she  either  uncon- 
sciously or  designedly  neglected. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  innate  love  for  the  old  poetry  of  his 
nation  manifested  itself  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life. 
He  was  a  German,  and  the  influence  of  his  descent  was  far 
stronger  than  that  which  ancient  Kome  exercised  over  him. 
Those  powerful  German  songs  which  the  boy  had  received  as 
a  lasting  gift  from  his  beloved  mother,  often  rang  in  his  ears 
during  the  vicissitudes  of  his  chequered  career.  The  youth 
passionately  following  the  chase,  rejoiced  in  the  gigantic 
images  of  his  traditionary  ancestors,  of  whom  poets  sung  in 
all  lands  from  the  Danube  to  the  Ehine,  from  the  Appen- 
nines  to  his  own  island  ;  the  king,  in  the  most  troubled  hours 
of  his  sovereignty,  strengthened  and  confirmed  his  anxious 
heart  by  the  examples  of  patient  endurance  which  this 
poetry  revealed  to  him  ;  and  tlie  father  caused  his  own  and 
his  people's  children  to  learn  betimes  those  poetical  treasures 
vith  which  he  constantly  consoled  himself.  We  are  assured 
of  this  by  repeated  accounts  in  his  Biography^.  What 
traditions  at  that  time  were  familiar  to  him  and  to  his  people 
can  be  gathered  even  at  this  day,  without  much  difficulty, 
from  the  fragments  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  which  remain  to 
us  ;  they  belonged,  without  doubt,  to  the  great  epic  cycle 
which  was  the  common  property  of  all  the  Germanic  races. 
This  is  shown  by  the  poems  of  Beowulf,  the  God-descended 
hero,  who  fought  with  monsters  of  all  kinds,  but  lived  in 
harmony  with  all  heroic  natures,  as  appears  in  the  Niebe- 
lungen  and  in  the  songs  of  the  Edda.  It  is  also  shown  in 
the  poems  of  the  wandering  minstrels,  who,  at  the  courts  of 
Hermanric  the  Goth,  Audoin  the  Lombard,  and  in  short, 
Avherever  the  German  tongue  was  spoken,  sung  to  their 
audience  the  deeds  of  their  heroic  ancestors,  and  received 
therefore  golden  gifts^.  In  the  small  fragment  entitled  "  The 
Battle  at  Finnesbury"  appears  Hengist,  the  Mythic  Warrior ; 
and  judging  from  the  received  tables  of  descent  of  the  West 

»  Asser,  p.  473,  485,  497.        *  W.  Gnmm,  Deutsche  Heldensage,  p.  18-20. 
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Saxons  and  their  kindred  neighbours,  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  vague  accounts  of  the  acts  and  deeds  of  celebrated 
men  which   we  possess,  once   resounded   from   the   lips  of 
the  wandering  Scalds,  and  even  in  Alfred's  day  were  Uving 
only  in  song.     The  origin  of  Christian  Anglo-Saxon  poetry, 
on  the  contrary,  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  impvdse  and 
direction  which  Alfred  and  his  age  gave  to  the  nation,  and  it 
only  began  to  flourish  after  the  death  of  that  great  monarcli. 
In  order  to  satisfy  tlie  desire  of  knowledge  which  had 
animated  him  from  his  earliest  youth,  the  man  was  obliged 
to  exercise  childlike  humility,  and  take  the  position  of  a 
scholar  at  an  advanced  age.     We  know  that  his  thirst  for 
learning  was  not  appeased  in  his  youthful  days,  and  he  found 
no  leisure  in  time  of  war.     But  liis  powerful  mind  never 
relinquished  the  hope  of  winning  back  the  lost  opportunity, 
and  at  the  period  of  which  we  now  speak,  his  long-cherished 
resolve  was  crowned  with  success.     Before  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Asser,  he  had  already  endeavoured  to  benefit 
by  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  his  bishops ;  he  caused  one 
of  them  to  read  to  him  at  every  leisure  moment,  so  that  one 
must  have  always  been  within  call,  and  in  this  manner  he 
mastered  many  books  before  he  was  able  to  read  them  for 
himself^.     He  may  already  in  his  youth  have  learnt  to  read 
his  mother  tongue,  but  he  was  grown  to  manhood  before  he 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  with  regard  to  writing, 
did  not  much  outstrip  Charletnagiie,  who,  with  his  hand  so 
accustomed  to  the  sword,  made  but  small  progress  in  that 
art.     As  a  skilful  master  had  never  presided  over  Alfred's 
education,  the  self-instruction  to  which  he  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  must  have  been  exceedingly  tiresome,  and  no- 
thing could  have  been  more  difficult  to  him  than  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  mechanical  art  of  writing.     It  is  also  xincertain 
when  he  first  mastered  it,   and   whether  that   prayer-book 
which  he  always  carried  in  his  bosom,  and  out  of  which  the 
king,  in  the  days  when  all  seemed  lost,  derived  consolation, 
was  copied  by  his  own  hand.     But  the  taste  for  collecting, 
compiling,  and  preserving,  seemed  to  have  been  bom  with 
him ;  and  if  he  himself  was  not  able  to  do  it,  he  employed 
some  one  else  who  could,  to  transcribe  first  the  services  of  the 

>  Asser,  p.  487. 
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hours,  also  some  psalms  and  many  prayers^.  When  in  laier 
times  he  selected  the  faithful  Asser  as  his  teacher,  all  the 
leaves  of  the  book  were  already  filled.  The  narration  is  as 
follows : 

Asser,  after  his  recovery  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
began  his  labours  with  the  king  at  Leonaford,  probably  in 
the  year  885.  He  remained  at  court  for  eight  months,  and 
this  long  period  must  have  been  invaluable  to  his  pupil  so 
desirous  of  knowledge  ;  for  from  the  first  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion with  wliich  he  may  have  been  but  imperfectly  acquainted, 
he  advanced  to  the  study  of  works  which  were  considered  as 
very  learned  in  that  age.  He  was  desirous  of  mastering  all  the 
literary  resources  which  were  at  his  command.  His  biogra- 
pher relates,  that  during  this  residence  at  Leonaford,  he  read 
to  the  king  all  the  books  that  he  desired,  and  that  could  be 
procured^ ;  for  the  habit  had  become  a  second  nature  to  him, 
amidst  all  his  bodily  and  mental  sufferings,  either  himself  to 
read  books,  or  to  listen  whilst  others  read  them.  But  the 
presence  of  so  congenial  a  companion  gave  rise  to  a  mutual 
interchange  of  ideas,  and  the  active-minded  king  knew  how 
to  draw  no  small  advantage  from  this  intellectual  conversa- 
tion. "  As  we  were  both  one  day  sitting  in  the  royal 
chamber,"  says  Asser^,  "  and  were  conversing  as  was  our 
wont,  it  chanced  that  I  recited  to  him  a  passage  out  of  a 
certain  book.  After  he  had  listened  with  fixed  attention, 
and  expressed  great  delight,  he  showed  me  the  little  book 
which  he  always  carefully  carried  about  with  him,  and  in 
which  the  daily  lessons,  psalms,  and  prayers,  were  written,  and 
begged  me  to  transcribe  that  passage  into  his  book."  Asser, 
secretly  thanking  Heaven  for  the  love  of  wisdom  that  was  so 
active  in  the  king's  heart,  joyfully  assented  ;  he  was  already 
prepared  to  begin  his  writing,  when  every  corner  of  the  book 
was  found  to  be  occupied,  for  Alfred  had  written  many 
things  of  all  kinds  therein*.  Asser  hesitated,  the  king  be- 
came urgent ;  Asser  then  inquired,  "  Will  it  please  you  that 

•  Asser,  p.  474 :  "  Celebrationes  horarum,  ac  deinde  psalmos  quosdam  et  ora- 
tiones  multas." 

^  Asser,  p.  488 :  "  Recitavi  Uli  libros  quoscunque  ille  vellet  et  quos  ad  maLOOi 
haberemus." 

•  Asser,  p.  491. 

•  £r«t  enim  omnino  multb  ex  caasis  refertoa. 
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I  transcribe  this  passage  on  a  detached  leaf?  "We  cannot 
tell  whether  we  shall  not  meet  with  more  similar  passages 
which  you  may  like ;  if  this  should  happen,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  have  already  made  a  separate  collection  of  them."  "  That 
is  a  good  thought,"  he  answered.  Asser  directly  arranged  a 
fresh  sheet,  and  wrote  the  passage  in  the  beginning.  He 
had  rightly  guessed  what  the  king  would  do,  for  on  the  same 
day  he  caused  him  to  enter  three  more  quotations.  This 
book  also  was  soon  filled  with  those  quotations  from  their 
daily  conversations,  which  the  king  wished  to  impress  firmly 
on  his  memory.  The  activity  of  Alfred  equalled  that  of  the 
bee,  which  flies  from  flower  to  flower,  occupied  in  bearing 
their  sweet  products  to  its  well-stored  cells. 

It  is  evident  that  Alfred's  industry  was  chiefly  limited  to 
compiling,  and  his  learning  was  of  the  same  cliaracter.  He 
gained  information  himself,  and  laid  up  at  the  same  time  a 
store  of  knowledge  for  himself  and  for  his  people.  It  is 
only  on  this  theory  that  we  can  explain  the  assertion  which 
is  made  by  his  biographers,  and  which  has  no  other  authority, 
that  on  the  same  day  when  the  above  quotation  was  made 
(it  was  apparently  on  St.  Martin' s-day,  November  llth^),  the 
king  began  to  study  and  translate  into  Saxon,  with  the  desire 
of  being  able  to  instruct  others.  This  short  account  gives  a 
lively  picture  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  aim  of  his  studies. 
It  does  not  indeed  tell  us  how  quickly  the  king  learnt  Latin, 
but  that  he  did  master  it  his  works  which  we  possess  abund- 
antly testify. 

From  a  scholar  he  soon  became  an  author,  and  this  sphere 
of  activity  was  commenced  by  the  common-place  book  which 
Asser  had  begun,  and  which  had  been  destined  by  Alfred  for 
his  own  private  use,  that  he  might  learn  the  passages  con- 
tained in  it,  and  thus  profitably  employ  his  time.  The 
writings  of  the  masters  which  he  thus  perused  furnished  rich 
material  for  annotation,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  book  grew 
to  the  size  of  a  Psalter ;  and  because  he  always  wished  to 
have  it  at  hand  day  and  night,  he  named  it  his  "  Manual'^." 

'  Asser,  p.  4)2:  "  In  venerabili  Martini  solemnitate."  This  occurrence  is  re- 
lated indeed  in  tiie  year  887,  shortly  after  the  last  annalistic  portion  of  the  work, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  and  longest  episode.  According  to  p.  488,  Asser 
came  to  Leonaford  in  the  year  885,  and  directly  began  his  instmctjoo. 

*  Asser,  p.  492 :  Quern  Enchiridion  suam,  t4  est  maaaalem  Iftrum  nominar 
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Among  the  nanuscript  treasures  of  Saxon  England  it  ia 
unfortunately  useless  to  seek  for  a  single  entire  copy  of  thia 
book,  which,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  must 
have  been  quite  commonly  known.  But  from  the  fragments 
of  it  that  have  descended  to  us  through  William  the  Monk 
of  Malmesbury,  it  must  have  comprised,  besides  a  collection 
from  the  Latin  authors,  many  notes  in  the  king's  own  hand, 
relating  to  the  early  history  of  his  people,  and  probably,  too, 
of  his  own  family.  Only  very  few  of  these  invaluable  relics 
remain,  and  how  many  important  observations  may  have  been 
lost  witli  this  private  book^ !  From  the  historical  notices  it 
contained,  we  may  style  it  Alfred's  only  original  work ;  but 
althougli  all  the  rest  of  his  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
consist  of  translations,  they  are  executed  with  such  peculiar 
freedom  as  almost  to  merit  the  title  of  original. 

Among  the  translations  from  the  ancients,  the  principal 
one  is  the  celebrated  "  Consolations"  of  Boethius.  It  is  well 
known  in  what  high  estimation  this  work  of  tue  Last  Roman 
poet  and  philosopher  was  held  in  the  middle  ages.  It  was  a 
monument  of  didactic  writing,  in  which,  witli  much  talent, 
and  not  without  artistic  beauty,  the  little  that  remained  of 
classic  style  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Goths  was  blended 
with  the  progressive  Christian  spirit  belonging  to  a  new 
epoch.  In  the  misery  and  solitude  of  a  fearful  dungeon,  into 
which  he  had  been  flung  by  the  powerful  arm  of  a  wrathful 
Goth,  the  Homan  consoled  himself  with  reproducing  the 
^ssona  of  wisdom.     Here,   after   the   old  Koman  manner, 

voluit,  eo  qiiod  ad  manum  ilium  die  noctuque  solertissime  habebat."  From  the 
subsequent  narratiou  of  Asser  we  must  conclude  that  that  Manual  was  not  iden- 
tical with  tlie  Book  of  Prayers.  Wright,  Biogr.  Brit.  Lit.  i.  395,  considers  the 
two  as  one  work,  and  says  that  u  contained  "  prayers  and  psalms  and  his  daily 
observations."  Nothing  is  anywhere  said  of  the  latter,  and  the  author  is  perhaps 
careless  enough  to  translate  Asser's  "  Orationes"  by  "  Observations." 

•  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  123.  Liber  proprius,  quem  patria  lingua  Encheridion, 
id  est  manualem  librum  appellavit.  The  detached  fragments  are  contained  in 
Wilh.  Malmesb.  Vita  Aldhelmi  (Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra),  and  p.  2,  treat  of  Ken- 
terus,  the  father  of  Aldhelm,  and  his  relationsliip  to  the  West  Siixnn  royal  family; 
and  p.  4,  to  Aldlielm's  poetry  and  its  effect  on  the  people.  Further,  in  Florent. 
'Jeneolog.  p.  693,  ed.  1592,  with  reference  to  the  reign  of  Kenfus,  it  is  said, 
"  Secundum  dicta  regis  Aelfredi."  In  a  catalogue  of  a  Norman  convent  library, 
MS.  Bodl.  163,  fol.  251,  in  the  time  of  Henry  L,  there  is  a  book  called  "  Elfredi 
regis  liber  Angliuus." 
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the  noble  doctrines  of  the  peripatetics  and  the  stoics  were 
explained  by  examples  drawn  from  ancient  traditions,  and  the 
work  was  also  penetrated  with  the  Christian  spirit  of  faith 
and  hope  in  one  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  whose 
Gospel  began  its  victorious  career  from  the  central  point  of 
the  Old  World. 

The  Latin  Church  regarded  and  carefully  preserved  the 
book  of  the  last  Koman,  as  an  inheritance  of  the  old  classic 
days,  until  its  own  foundations,  and  with  these  the  support 
of  the  revived  and  ever-youthful  literature  of  Greece  and 
Kotiie  were  sliattered  by  the  free  and  universal  spirit  of  the 
valiant  German  Protestantism.  The  ascendancy  maintained 
by  Boethius,  during  the  middle  ages,  waned  before  the  greater 
lights  of  that  time.  The  change  that  then  took  place  rendered 
his  work  valuable  only  as  a  model  of  philosophical  and 
grammatical  learning,  and  it  became  the  peculiar  property  of 
the  learned  priesthood. 

The  great  influence  of  monastic  schools  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact,  that  wherever  a  newly-formed  language  was  applied  to 
literature,  a  translation  of  Boethius  into  the  popular  dialect 
was  never  omitted ;  we  find  one  in  the  most  ancient  form  of 
the  old  High  German,  in  tlie  Proven9al,  the  North  Frank 
(Norman),  and  even  Chaucer  made  one  when  he  gave  her 
language  to  England.  The  Anglo-Saxons  received  one  from 
their  best  prose-writer,  their  king  himself.  Instructed  by  the 
priests  in  the  literature  of  his  day,  Alfred  seems  to  have 
studied  this  book  above  all  others,  and  to  have  superintended 
its  translation  himself.  He  had  not,  at  that  time,  entirely 
mastered  the  Latin  language,  and  Asser  must  have  simplified 
and  read  aloud  the  text  which  the  king  rendered  into  Saxon^. 
This  arrangement  may  still  be  recognised  in  the  abridged 
form  of  the  translation,  in  which  many  sections  of  the  original 
are  missing ;  but  the  characteristics  which  the  work  presents 
are  in  such  strict  accordance  with  Alfred's  other  writings, 
that  great  importance  must  be  attached  to  it.  With  reference 

'  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  122.  "  Hie  (Asserio,  according  to  William's  style) 
sensum  librorum  Booetii  De  Consolatione  planioribns  verbis  enodavil,  qnos  rex  ipsa 
in  Anglicam  linguam  vertit."  The  Gest.  Pontif.  ii.  248,  gives  a  similar  account, 
with  the  addition :  "  Ulis  diebus  abore  necessario,  nostris  ridiculo.  Sed  eniia 
]US8a  regis  factnm  est,  ut  levios  a,\  sidem  in  Anglicam  transferretar  senaonoik 
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to  the  other  translations,  we  will  remark,  once  for  all,  that 
the  king  always  handled  his  materials  in  the  freest  manner,  and 
in  general  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  letter  of  the  works 
before  him.  It  therefore  becomes  difficult,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  discover  his  knowledge  of  Latin ;  we  must  even  conclude, 
by  the  evident  errors  in  the  transcribing,  that  it  was  but  im- 
perfect ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  method  lie  followed  left 
open  a  wide  field,  on  which  he,  as  an  independent  author  not 
bound  by  the  letter,  might  use  his  own  discretion.  It  ac- 
cordingly happens,  that  not  only  isolated  traces  of  hiB 
nationality  appear  from  time  to  time  in  this  translation  ol 
Boethius^,  but  that  entirely  fresh  matter,  composed  of  the 
king's  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  amplifies  the  text  of  the 
Roman,  or  completely  suppresses  and  replaces  it.  We  will 
point  this  out  by  a  few  examples  from  Boethius.  The  well- 
known  tales  of  the  Roman  authors,  such  as  those  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice,  and  of  Ulysses,  are  entered  into  with  a  prolixity 
which  Alfred  carries  out  far  beyond  the  original.  After  he 
has  given  the  contents  of  the  verses  in  which  Boethius  treats 
of  Nero,  he  continues  with  reflections  on  the  cruel  abuse  of 
power,  which  crime  he  traces  back  to  the  example  of  the 
tyrant.  Wherever  in  the  Latin  volumes  there  is  mention 
made  of  the  nothingness  of  all  earthly  splendour  and  renown, 
his  noble  soul  inspires  the  smiting  words  of  the  Roman  with 
deeper  fulness  of  meaning  and  with  thoughts  springing  from 
a  truer  humanity.  Finally,  when  in  the  third  book  of 
Boethius  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  God  and  man's 
relation  to  Him,  he  casts  aside  all  the  fetters  which  up  to 
that  time  had  more  or  less  bound  him  to  the  text,  and  from 
his  own  heart  writes  down  all  he  thinks  and  feels  of  God's 
goodness,  and  wisdom,  and  holiness.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
make  a  judicious  selection  from  the  rich  materials  which  we 

'  The  name  which  he  inserts,  instead  of  that  of  Fabricius,  is  most  curious. 
Biiethius,  ii.  7,  v.  15,  asks:  "  Ubi  nunc  fidflis  ossa  Fabricii  inanent?"  Alfred, 
Boetliius,  ed.  Cardale,  p.  106,  translates  tlie  p.issage  thus:  "  Hwaet  sint  nu  paes 
forcmaeran,  and  paes  wisan  gold.sTiii'Ses  ban  VV'elondes?"  Grimm,  Mythologie, 
p.  351,  supy)Oses  that  the  old  skilful  northern  deity  replaced  Fabricius  in 
Alfred's  mind,  he  erroneously  deriving  Fabricius  from  faber  (smith).  Th« 
belief  in  tbe  existence  of  this  deity  had  long  vanisi.ed;  but  Alfred  showed  hit 
correct  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  national  mythology.  See  Kembk 
ßaxoiis  in  England,  i.  421. 
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find  in  these  records  of  Alfred's  own  thoughts,  but  one 
example  of  the  paraphrasing  may  be  given. 

In  a  short  episode  of  his  second  book,  Boethius^  asserts 
that  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  ambition, 
but  desired  only  to  obtain  materials  for  discussion,  that  truth 
miyht  not  be  lost  through  silence.  From  this  the  king  takes 
occasion  to  explain  at  length  his  opinions  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  government  should  be  conducted.  He  says 
that  materials  and  implements  are  necessary  for  carrying  on 
every  kind  of  work.  That  of  the  king  consists  in  providing 
that  the  country  should  be  thickly  populated,  and  particularly 
that  the  three  classes  in  it,  the  clerical,  the  martial,  and  the 
operative,  should  be  largely  represented.  To  maintain  these 
functions  efficiently,  he  must  furnish  those  who  filled  them 
with  estates  and  donations,  weapons,  bread,  and  beer,  and 
clothing  ;  in  fact,  with  whatever  is  requisite  for  each.  With- 
out these  means  he  cannot  preserve  his  tools,  and  without  the 
tools  none  of  the  duty  devolving  upon  him  can  be  performed, 
Alfred  states  that  his  constant  desire  therefore  is,  to  employ 
them  worthily  ;  but  as  all  virtue  and  power  are  nothing  with- 
out wisdom,  the  results  of  folly  must  be  useless.  "  This  I 
can  now  truly  say,  that  so  long  as  I  have  lived  I  have  strivea 
to  live  worthily,  and  after  my  death  to  leave  my  memory  to 
my  descendants  in  good  works-." 

This  confession  of  the  king  and  hero  is  so  noble  and  so 
great,  that  until  the  latest  times  those  who  read  it  will  be 
filled  with  astonishment  and  admiration. 

The  preface  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Boethius  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  written  by  Alfred  himself,  but  it  is  taken 
chiefly  from  the  preface  to  the  translation  of  the  Pastoral 
Care,  by  Gregory  the  Great,  and  is  an  old  and  valuable  testi- 
mony that  he  was  the  author  of  the  translation  ;  it  explains 
at  the  same  time  the  method  of  study  pursued  by  him  : 

"  King  Alft^d  was  the  translator  of  this  book,  which  he 
turned  from  Latin  into  English  as  it  now  stands.    Sometimes 

*  II.  p.  7:  Turn  e;^,  Scis,  inqnam,  ipsa  minimam  nobis  ambitionem  mortalinm 
rerum  fuisse  dominatam ;  sed  materiam  gerendis  rebus  optavimus,  quo  ne  virtus 
tacita  consenesceret. 

*  Alfred's  Boethius,  edited  by  Cardale,  p.  92 :  pset  is  nu  hraUost  to  seoganne.  paet 
ic  wilnode  weorpfullice  to  libbanne  pa  hwile  pe  ic  lifede,  and  sefter  minum  life  pan 
Btoauom  to  Infanne  |^  cfter  me  waeren  min  gemjnd  on  godom  weorcun. 
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he  translated  word  for  word,  sometimes  sense  for  sense,  ac« 
cording  as  he  could  most  clearly  and  intelligibly  interpret  it, 
in  the  midst  of  the  manifold  and  various  worldly  matters 
which  often  claimed  him  bodily  and  mentally.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  enumerate  the  different  affairs  which  in  his  time 
oppressed  the  kingdom  that  he  had  received.  Yet  he  studied 
this  book,  and  rendered  it  from  the  Latin  into  the  English 
tongue ;  and  afterwards  he  turned  it  into  verse,  as  it  now 
stands.  But  now  he  begs  of  those  who  may  please  to  read 
the  book,  in  God's  name,  to  pray  for  him,  and  not  to  blame 
him  if  they  should  understand  it  better  than  he  was  able  to 
do.  For  every  man  must,  according  to  the  ability  of  his  in- 
tellect, say  what  he  says,  and  do  what  he  does." 

The  continuation  of  the  book  forms  a  short  historical  in- 
troduction, whi(^h  proceeded  unquestionably  from  Alfred's 
own  pen,  and  here,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  there  are 
decided  evidences  of  Alfred's  taste  for  historical  lore.  It 
treats  of  the  times  of  Theodoric,  but  with  the  impressions 
received  by  the  author  from  the  erroneous  ecclesiastical  nar- 
rations ;  and  the  consciousness  that  he  is  writing  of  a  ruler  so 
nearly  allied  to  himself  by  nationality  and  a  similar  exalted 
station,  is  scarcely  discernible  in  his  account  of  Theodoric. 
Only  a  few  traces  of  the  Gothic  family-legends  of  Jor- 
nandes  are  to  be  seen.  Alfred  states  that  the  Goths  came 
from  Scythia ;  that  Raedgota  and  Eallerie^  reigned  and 
subdued  the  whole  of  Italy  between  the  mountains  and  the 
islands  of  Sicily.  He  also  says  :  "  Theodoric  was  Anial^,"  and 
although  he  was  a  Christian,  and  at  first  mild  and  just  to- 
wards the  Romans,  yet  he  followed  the  Arian  heresy,  and 
therefore  caused  much  evil ;  ordered  the  Pope  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  most  cruelly  treated  the  learned  and  wise  Boethius. 
This  is  enough  to  demonstrate  that  Alfred's  Theodoric  is 
far  more  the  infernal  tyrant  of  the  orthodox  Church  than  the 
old  powerful  Bernese  hero  of  German  tradition. 

Alfred's  Boethius  must  have  been  a  favourite  book  in  his 
o\ni  times,  and  it  is  not  only  mentioned  by  chroniclers  of  a 

»  Vide  the  Traveller's  Song,  in  Cod.  Exon.  ed.  Thorpe,  322,  333, 884. ;  J.  Grimia, 
Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Sprache,  p.  446. 

*  He  waes  Amaling.  Kemli' ;,  Saxcus,  L  424.  thinks  Alfred  had  no  Latin  an 
thoii^  for  this  designation. 
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ifiter  period,  such  as  Malmesbury  and  others,  but  has  also 
come  down  to  the  present  day  in  the  form  of  two  ancient 
manuscripts^. 

It  appears,  from  various  discrepancies  and  other  reasons, 
that  Alfred  could  not  have  been  the  author  of  that  transla- 
tion of  tiie  work  into  Anglo-Saxon  verse  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  old  prose  preface^.  But  the  actual  translator,  who  pro- 
bably lived  about  the  close  of  the  following  century,  doubt- 
lessly had  Alfred's  version  before  him,  which  he  by  no  means 
knew  how  to  appreciate^. 

The  next  work,  and  one  which  is  far  more  interesting  in  the 
present  day  than  that  of  Boethius,  is  the  translation  of  the 
"  Chronicle  of  the  World,"  by  Orosius.  The  reason  which 
induced  the  king  to  undertake  this  work,  is  to  be  found  in 
his  desire  to  impart  all  the  information  then  current  respect- 
ing the  whole  of  the  ancient  world  to  the  laity  of  his  country. 
A  varied  choice  was  not  open  to  him  when  he  selected  the 
meagre  and  incorrect  composition  of  the  Spanish  priest ;  all 
better  sources  of  information  were  unattainable  by  him  and 
liis  contemporaries.  Accident  first  led  Orosius,  who  was  not 
distinguished  for  learning,  to  undertake  the  office  of  histo- 
rian ;  in  the  year  410,  he  became  acquainted  with  Augustine, 
a  father  of  the  Church,  who  at  that  time  was  occupied  with  the 
eleventh  book  of  his  work,  "De  civitate  Dei*."  Augustine 
persuaded  his  friend  to  write  an  historical  work,  with  the  view 
of  supporting  his  own  refutation  of  the  charge  made  by  the 
heathen  writer,  that  Christianity  had  brought  complete  ruin 
upon  the  Roman  world  ;  so  Orosius  commenced  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  man,  and  brought  dpwn  the  account  of  the 
calamities  of  all  the  people  of  every  country  to  the  time  of  the 
Goths,  Alaric,  and  Athaulf,  the  scourges  of  Rome.  The 
object  of  thework  recommended  it  to  the  orthodox  clergy,  who 

'  MS.  Cotton.  Otlio,  A.  vi.  sec.  x.,  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire ;  a  copy 
(if  tlie  same  by  Junius,  in  Oxford ;  MS.  Bodley,  180,  sec.  xiL  init. ;  Rawlinson's 
edition,  1698,  and  that  of  Cardale,  1^29.  A  manuscript  was  in  the  library  of 
J?isliop  Leofric,  of  Exeter,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  vide  Wanley, 
Catal.  lib.  MSS.  p.  80. 

*  And  geworhte  hi  eft  to  leotSe.  JIS.  Bodl. 

'  See  the  instances  noticed  by  Wright,  Biogr.  Brit.  Lit.  i.  56,  57  400  ff.  Th« 
manuscript  is  almost  completely  destroyed.     Fox's  edition,  1835. 

*  Augustinus  de  origine  animae  hominis,  ad  Beatom  Hieronymum,  ed.  Ben» 
aict,  ii.  759. 
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turned  with  aversion  from  all  better  means  of  self-instruction. 
Authors  such  as  Trogus  Pompeius,  Justinus^,  Livius,  and 
Polybius,  whom  Orosius  had  casually  employed,  were  now 
entirely  neglected  and  forgotten. 

Alfred  again  treats  his  text  in  the  manner  we  have  before 
described ;  he  made  it  a  principle  to  select  only  what  was 
applicable  to  existing  circumstances.  Accordingly  he  omits 
entirely  the  dedication  to  Augustine,  and  many  other  pas* 
sages,  and  contracts  the  seven  books  of  tlie  original  into  six". 
Besides  the  omissions,  there  are,  in  almost  every  chapter, 
various  alterations,  repetitions,  or  slight  additions,  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  may  be  noticed.  When  Orosius, 
in  the  geographical  survey  of  the  ancient  universe  with  which 
he  introduces  the  Chronicle,  proceeds  to  speak  of  Hibernia, 
the  king  remarks  of  the  neighbouring  island,  that  warmer 
weather  prevails  there  than  in  Britain,  because  it  is  nearer  to 
the  setting-suu^.  Orosius  mentions  the  refusal  of  M.  Fabius 
to  accept  the  triumph  offered  to  him  by  the  senate  after  his 
dearly-gained  victory  over  the  Veientes.  Alfred  appends  to 
this  a  description  of  the  Roman  triumph,  from  sources  of 
which,  unfortunately,  we  remain  ignorant.  He  details  the 
entry  of  the  victorious  consul  in  a  magnificently-adorned 
chariot  drawn  by  white  horses,  as  well  as  the  procession  of 
the  senate.  A  dissertation  concerning  the  position  of  the 
two  governing  powers  of  ancient  Eome  was  also  added*. 
Attalus  bequeathed  his  estate  to  the  Romans  "to  boclande," 
precisely  like  a  king  of  the  West  Saxons^.  The  two  visits  of 
Julius  Caisar  to  Britain  are  included  in  one  ;  but  he  asserts 
that  the  place  where  Caesar  crossed  the  Thames,  before  his 
last  victorious  battle  with  the  Britons,  is  to  be  found  at 
Wallir.gford^.  In  the  reign  of  Commodus,  the  capitol  was 
struck  by  lightning,  which,  amongst  other  buildings,  de- 
stroyed the  library  then  existing  there.     Alfred  inserts  from 

'  Alfred's  Orosins,  edited  by  Barrington,  p.  37,  quotes  these  two  authors,  a» 
follows,  from  Orosius,  i.  8.:  Pompeius  se  hse'Sena  scop  and  his  cnight  Jnstinos 
waeron  'Sus  singende. 

'  The  only  manuscript  extant  now  bears  the  still  unexplained  title:  Hormesta 
OrosiL  Some  Latin  manuscripts  of  Orosius  are  entitled  Hormesta,  or  Hormetia 
Mnndi.   Orosius,  ed.  Ilaverkamp,  Leyden,  1738. 

»  Aelfr.  p.  30 ;  Oros.  i.  2.  »  Aelfr.  p.  184 ;  Oros.  v.  10. 

«  Aelfir  p.  66 ;  Gros.  ii.  6.  •  Aelfr.  p.  196 ;  Oroe  vi  & 
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an  earlier  section  of  the  original  this  addition  "  and  all  the 
old  books  therein  contained  were  burnt.  As  nuch  damage 
was  then  done  as  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  where  a  library 
containing  four  hundred  thousand  books  was  burnt ;"  this 
happening  at  the  same  time  that,  in  the  presence  of  Caesar, 
the  fleet  was  destroyed  by  flames^.  The  reverence  which 
such  a  lover  of  books  felt  for  so  large  a  collection  of  them 
would  not  permit  him  to  pass  over  this  account. 

It  may  be  easily  perceived,  from  such  examples  as  these, 
that  there  is  much  in  the  work  independent  of  the  original ; 
and  a  celebrated  interpolation  at  the  commencement  of  the 
book  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important  relics  that 
we  possess  of  Alfred's  -writings.  It  consists  of  a  geographical 
sketch  of  the  large  tract  of  land  which  Alfred  terms  Ger- 
mania, and  of  two  original  narratives  received  from  northern 
mariners^. 

Alfred  was  acquainted  with  Ptolemy's  principles  of  geo- 
^aphy  ;  he  found  that  they  were  also  followed  by  Orosius 
m  his  second  chapter,  and  he  perfectly  agreed  with  them  in 
respect  to  the  three  divisions  of  the  earth.  His  own  refer- 
ences to  Eome,  Palestine,  and  India,  have  been  mentioned 
before.  As  regards  the  north  he  is  better  informed  than  his 
author  ;  here  he  tacitly  corrects  the  erroneous  accounts,  and 
gives  besides  a  description  of  the  situation  of  every  country 
where  the  Gei-man  language  was  spoken  in  the  ninth  century. 
Tiie  boundaries  of  his  Germania  lay  along  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube,  and  extended  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  they  are  more  extensive  and  better  defined 
than  those  before  assigned  by  Tacitus.  The  actual  German 
land  he  divided  into  two  large  portions,  which  he  endeavoured 
to  distinguish  as  the  southern  or  East  Frank,  and  the  northern 
or  Old  Saxon^.  In  this  manner  the  Slavonic  boundaries  east- 
ward were  defined,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  of  the 
situations  of  the  Germanic  Danes  of  the  sc.ith  and  north,  us 
well  as  those  of  Sweden. 

'  Alfr.  p.  221  ;  Oros.  vii.  16,  vL  15,  with  which  compare  Parthey,  th» 
Alexandrian  Museum,  p.  32. 

-  In  what  follows  I  rely  entirely  upon  Dalilmann's  excellent  treatment  of  th« 
Bubjoct  contained  in  his  Inquiries,  i.  401,  ff.,  w':  "ch  in  every  instance  remains  tm-« 
refuted,  in  spite  of  Scandinavian  pretensions. 

^Dahluuum,  p.  418. 
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Then  follows  the  account  which  was  given  by  Oh  there  to 
»lis  liege,  King  Alfred^,  and  which  occupies  an  important 
l)Iace  in  the  history  of  discoveries.  The  narrator,  a  wealthy 
mariner  and  whale-fisher  from  the  province  of  Heliogoland 
on  the  north  coast  of  Norway,  in  the  course  of  his  voyages 
(probably  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  fish) 
reached  England,  became  known  to  the  king,  so  eager  after 
knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and  after  some  time  entered  into 
hia  service.  But  to  designate  Ohthere  as  an  historical  per- 
sonage, and  to  recognise  him  again  in  a  commander  of  the 
same  name,  who  led  a  plundering  horde  into  England,  is  a 
vain  attempt  of  Scandinavian  learning^.  He  informed  his 
sovereign  that  he  had  gone  as  far  towards  the  north  as  the 
land  extended  in  that  direction,  and  that  he  had  turned  with 
the  land  to  the  east,  and  at  length  had  sailed  into  a  large 
river  (the  White  Sea),  whose  coasts  he  found  inhabited 
by  Finns.  Amongst  these  people,  the  Beormen,  who  spoke 
nearly  the  same  language  as  the  Finns,  were  the  sole  culti- 
vators of  the  land  ;  and  Ohthere  conversed  with  their  king, 
and  described  their  manner  of  life  as  similar  to  his  own. 
The  second  part  of  his  narrative  describes  the  large  extent 
of  Scandinavia  towards  the  south,  and  mentions  the  journey 
undertaken  by  Ohthere,  from  his  home  in  Heliogoland, 
across  Sciringesheal  (in  the  Gulf  of  Christiania),  probably 
through  the  Great  Belt  to  Schleswig  (aet  Hae'Sum^). 

The  other  navigator,  from  whose  lips  Alfred  wrote  down 
the  second  account  of  travel,  was  a  certain  Wulfstan,  whose 
native  country  is  not  mentioned,  who  sailed  from  Schleswig 
to  a  place  called  Truso,  which  was  probably  situated  in 
modern  Prussia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Friesland,  and  who  fur- 
nished the  earliest  description  of  the  then  existing  coasts  of 
Estonia*. 

Neither  of  these  accounts  contradicts  the  erroneous  opi- 
nion entertained  in  preceding  centuries,  that  Scandinavia 
was  a  large  island,  and  that  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  or  Quäner 
Lake,  flowed  into  the  North  Sea.  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  Alfred  must  be  judged  worthy  of  immortal  praise,  inas- 
much as  through  these  sources  of  information  he  acquired  a 

•  Ohtlipre  s.inde  his  hhiforJe  Aelfrede  kyninge,  etc,     Alf.  p.  21. 

»  Dahlmann,  p.  410.  »  Dahlmanii,  p.  427,  443.  ■•  Alfred,  p.  25,  ff 
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knowledge  of  the  more  distant  parts  of  our  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  by  his  own  true  German  energy  and  persever- 
ance, acquainted  himself  with  German  ethnography.  The 
title  of  a  geographer  may  be  justly  bestowed  on  the  king, 
who  so  eagerly  sought  after  geographical  and  historical 
knowledge,  and  he  was  indisputably  the  greatest  one  of  his 
age.  But  how  few,  in  the  present  day,  are  acquainted  with 
this  merit,  or  know  how  to  prize  it  according  to  its  value^ ! 

As  the  royal  author  found  the  pagan  kingdoms,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  universal  history  of  the  Old  World, 
treated  of  by  Orosius,  so  the  invaluable  work  of  his  great 
countryman,  Bede,  furnished  him  with  the  history  of  Chris- 
tendom and  of  his  own  people.  He  undoubtedly  descended 
from  generals  to  particulars,  when  he  resolved,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  laity,  to  render  into  German  this  national  work, 
which  had  hitherto  been  available  to  the  clergy  only,  Bedo 
wrote  his  ecclesiastical  history  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Angles  and  Saxons,  and  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity amongst  them.  But  considerable  parts  of  his  work 
treat  necessarily  of  temporal  subjects,  and  notice  the  de- 
velopment of  the  numerous  small  principalities  founded  by 
the  German  colonists  upon  the  conquered  island.  That 
Bede  lived  in  the  north  of  England,  and  never  left  that 
part  of  the  country  during  his  long  life,  may  be  assumed 
from  the  knowledge  he  exhibits  concerning  his  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  His  knowledge  of  the  south  of  the 
island  was  chiefly  derived  from  viva  voce  information. 
But  he  also  introduced,  in  their  proper  places,  many 
})opular  and  legendary  matters,  which,  at  a  later  period, 
may   be    again   met   with   in  the   Saxon   Year-books.      lu 

'  At  present,  only  one  manuscript  of  the  Saxon  Orosius  is  extant,  MS,  Cotton. 
Tiber.  B.  i.  legibly  written,  and  almost  contemporary.  MS.  Lauderdale,  wiiich 
ought  to  have  been  in  tlie  possession  of  Lady  Dysart,  is  not  to  be  found.  There 
is  a  copy,  by  Junius,  in  Oxford.  Sir  John  Spelman  first  inserted  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  geograpliical  portions  in  his  Vita  Aelfredi.  In  1773,  Daines  Bar- 
rington  publL-ihed  the  entire  book,  with  a  geographical  treatise  of  Keiiihold 
Förster,  Since  that  time,  the  pressing  necessity  of  a  satisfactory  edition  hag 
remained  unfulfilled.  Some  parts  only  of  the  work,  and  amongst  them  Germania 
»nd  tlie  t"  c)  narratives  of  voyages,  are  critically  treated,  in  Thorpe's  Analect« 
Ai;glusaxi)iiii.a,  p.  81,  ed,  ii. 

v2 
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this  respect  especially,  he  ranks  in  the  third  place  amongst 
the  earliest  national  historians,  although,  in  the  better  ar- 
rangement of  his  materials,  in  the  steady  aim  towards  a 
higher  object,  and  particularly  in  the  intelligence  manifested 
throughout  the  whole,  he  far  surpasses  Jemandes  the  Goth, 
Gregory  of  Tours,  and  Paul  the  Deacon.  During  his  life- 
time, his  fame  reached  Home,  and  soon  extended  over 
Western  Europe. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Bede,  hia 
book  was  first  translated  into  German.  There  is  no  trace  to 
be  found  in  the  translation  that  this  was  accomplished  by 
-Alfred ;  the  name  of  the  king  does  not  occur  in  it,  and  it  is 
not  furnished  with  any  introduction  by  Inm.  But  the  most 
ancient  testimonies  leave  no  doubt  that  he  alone  was  the 
author^.  It  is  likewise  probable  that  the  compilers  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  who  must  have  undertaken  the  work 
poon  after  the  year  890,  when  they  took  into  consideration 
Bede's  book,  had  already  seen  their  king's  translation  of  it ; 
for  one  of  the  mistakes  committed  by  Alfred  was  copied  into 
the  Chronicle^. 

Conformably  to  his  purpose,  Alfred  prepared  a  selection 
from  this  national  historical  work,  which  he  evidently  endea« 
voured  to  adapt  to  the  south  of  the  island.  He  therefore 
omits  the  prolix  accounts  of  the  relations  of  the  Churcb  at 
York  with  the  neiglibouring  Scots,  who  were  of  a  different 
faith ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  history  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian kings  of  Wessex  is  literally  translated.  This  is  also  the 
case  with  the  details  of  the  first  conversions.  All  the  docu- 
ments included  by  Bede  in  his  work,  the  letters  of  bishops 

'  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  123,  enumerates  the  works:  Orosius,  Pastoralis  Gre- 
pn-ii,  Gesta  Anglorum  Bedae.  The  most  ancient  testimony  is  that  of  Archbishop 
.Vlfric,  .-»bout  the  year  1000,  in  his  daily  Homilies,  iiij.  Li.  Martis  Sei  Gregorii 
pajiac  urbis  Romanae  inclyti:  Historia  Anglorum:  'Sa'Se  Aelfred  cyningof  Ledene 
on  Enplisc  awende,  translated  by  Thorpe,  the  Homilies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
(.'hurt-h,  ii.  lUi.  Layamon,  in  his  Pfut.  (Sir  F.  Madden's  edition,  i.  2),  uses  thp 
translation  m  1205; 

he  nam  pa  Englisca  boc 

pa  makede  sejnt  Beda. 

'  Beda,  i.  9:  Maximus  imperator  creatus  est — thus  translated  by  Alfred :  s« 
CAr^.ff«  was  accenned  (born),  and  Ghron.  Sax.  A.  881,  wä«e  geboreu.  {{.  S<:hiiii4' 
t^«'jhichte  des  Angels^hs.  p.  }vü.  do^  I, 
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and  popes,  are  wanting,  with  only  a  few  exceptions — for 
example,  the  first  epistle  of  Gregory  the  Great,  which  is, 
however,  merely  inserted  in  an  abridged  form,  and  indirectly 
noticed  ;  neither  do  the  hymns  and  epitaphs  composed  by 
Bede  upon  saints  and  bishops  find  any  place  in  the  transla- 
tion. But,  again,  the  national  history  of  the  poet  Caedmon 
is  faithfully  retained,  and  the  proof  of  his  poetical  talent 
rendered  into  Saxon  verse,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  rest 
of  our  conclusions,  must  have  been  the  production  of  Alfred, 
for  Caedmon  himself  wrote  in  the  Anglian  dialect. 

Alfred  considered  that  the  miracles  related  by  Bede  ought 
not  to  be  withheld  from  the  people.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
he  places  the  full  index  of  its  contents  before  each  chapter,  and 
also  inserts  the  list  of  the  numerous  subjects  omitted  by  him 
in  the  translation^.  These  few  remarks  may  suffice  to  show 
the  character  of  the  book,  on  which  the  author  bestowed 
much  less  attention  than  on  his  other  works,  and  in  which 
nothing  is  to  be  found  to  compensate  for  its  manifold  imper- 
fections. It  is  matter  of  special  wonder  that  Alfred  did  not 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  supply  from  his  own 
knowledge  the  earlier  hisitory  of  Wessex,  of  which  Bede 
knew  so  little.  But  these  deficiencies  do  not  present  suffi- 
cient reason  why  the  translation  of  Bede  at  the  present  day 
should  not  be  considered  as  valuable  as  ever*. 

The  other  works  of  Alfred  relate  to  theological  subjects. 
He  undoubtedly  took  peculiar  delight  in  the  writings  of 
Gregory  the  Great ;  and  after  becoming  acqviainted  with 
them  himself,  he  took  pains  to  diffuse  them  in  the  national 
language  amongst  his  clergy  and  their  flocks,  in  order  to  ad- 
vance their  spiritual  welfare.  Gregory,  the  first  of  all  the 
popes  who  assumed  a  prominent  position  in  the  world,  has 
blended  his  history  for  ever  with  that  of  the  British  island. 
By  his  exertions  the  Teutonic  conqueror  of  the  country  was 
won  over  to  Christianity,  and  Alfred  desired  to  render  thanks 

«  Wheloc's  Beda,  p.  8 ;  Smith's  Beda,  p.  479,  4«0. 

»  There  are  some  manuscripts  in  existence,  one  in  the  University  Library  at 
Cambndge,  also  MS.  Corp.  Christi  ColL  Cambr.  41 ;  MS.  Cotton.  Otho,  B.  xL  is 
ounit.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  original  editions  by  VVheloc,  1643,  and  Smith, 
1722.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  Stevenson  prepared  none,  when  he  publi.slie4 
his  excelleat  lecture  on  the  Historia  Ecclesiastica  (English  Historical  Society 
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to  him  in  the  name  of  his  people  for  such  a  benefit,  and  ai 
the  same  time  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  literary 
works  of  this  prince  of  the  Church.  From  the  numerous 
Gregorian  writings  which  had  become  the  widely-diffused 
property  of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  next  selected  the  Pas- 
toral Care,  "  that  book  so  fuU  of  deep  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, and  of  a  devout  spirit,  which  contains  such  simple  and 
comprehensive  directions  upon  the  great  art  of  a  wise  and 
gentle  spiritual  government^."  Gregory  had  written  the 
"  Regula  Pastoralis  "  in  the  commencement  of  his  pontificate, 
when  he  was  reproached  with  having  attempted  to  avotd  by 
flight  the  election  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter^  "  In  it  he  col- 
lected together  many  passages  that  were  scattered  in  various 
parts  of  his  writings.  He  endeavoured  also  to  point  out  in 
■what  spirit  and  manner  the  spiritual  shepherd  should  enter 
upon  his  office,  how  he  ought  to  conduct  himself  therein, 
how  he  should  vary  his  mode  of  preaching,  so  as  to  suit  the 
different  circumstances  of  his  hearers,  and  how  he  must 
guard  himself  from  self-exaltation  at  the  happy  result  of  his 
labours.  In  the  following  centuries  this  book  had  a  decided 
influence  in  awakening  a  better  spirit  amongst  the  clergy, 
and  in  causing  efforts  to  be  made  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  Church.  The  reforming  synods  under  Charlemagne 
made  it  a  standard  for  their  proceedings  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  of  ecclesiastical  affairs^."  Its  renown,  and  the 
])ersuasion  of  its  excellence,  passed  from  the  Franks  to  the 
Saxons ;  the  translation  made  by  their  king  chiefly  contri- 
buting to  this  result.  The  original  indeed  was  to  be  found 
amongst  the  books  once  bestowed  on  Augustine  by  Gregory, 
and  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  still  remained  in  the  library  of 
the  monastery  at  Canterbury*. 

Alfred  may  have  first  undertaken  the  translation  about  the 
year  890,  after  being  occupied  for  several  years  previously 

'  Stolberg,  Leben  c^es  jnrossen  Alfred,  p.  271. 

*  Lau,  Gregor.  I.  der  Grosse,  p.  315. 

*  Neander.  Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Christlichen  ReNgtoa  ond  Kirche  m. 
Vierter  Abschnitt,  i. 

*  Alfred  himself,  in  the  poetical  introduction,  MS.  Huttnr  20* 

pis  aerend  gewrit.  Agostinos. 
ofer  sealtne  sae.  «u'San  brobtM. 
6ee  Wftnlejr's  Catal.  libr.  MSS.  p.  172. 
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with  similar  works,  in  the  introductory  chapters  and  pre- 
faces of  which,  he  frequently  thanks  Asser,  Grimbald,  and 
Johannes,  as  well  as  his  Archbishop  Plegmund,  for  the  assist- 
ance they  gave  him.  In  this  case  also  he  sometimes  trans- 
lated word  for  word,  sometimes  meaning  for  meaning,  as 
these  men  deemed  advisable.  But  amongst  the  compara- 
tively large  number  of  existing  manuscripts,  his  translation 
has  hitherto  never  been  published  in  print,  the  cause  of 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  indiffererce  to  the  subject, 
which  in  our  times  has  lost  its  interest  amongst  the  few 
learned  men  acquainted  with  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  who 
might  be  capable  of  such  an  undertaking.  It  is,  however, 
easy  to  perceive,  on  a  comparison  of  many  principal  portions 
of  the  manuscripts  at  Oxford  with  the  Latin  text,  that  the 
king  translated  the  work  of  Gregory  much  more  faithfully 
than  those  of  Boethius  and  Orosius,  where  more  frequent 
occasions  were  afforded  him  to  give  free  course  to  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own  ideas  and  experience.  Neither  does  he  appear 
to  have  omitted  anything  essential,  for  it  evidently  was  his 
intention  to  make  generally  known  the  whole  of  Gregory's 
book,  which  so  few  could  understand  in  Latin. 

But  the  most  valuable  memorial  of  his  mind  and  writings 
which  he  has  bequeathed  to  ua,  is  contained  in  the  admirable 
preface,  in  which  he  not  only  sets  forth  his  purpose  in  pub- 
lishing this  book,  but  the  far  higher  aim,  entertained  by  no 
other  earthly  ruler  before  his  time,  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  its  study.  He  desired  by  his  own  example  to  re- 
vive the  learning  which  had  so  entirely  vanished ;  and  to  this; 
end  he  reminded  his  readers  in  stirring  language  of  those 
better  times  which  were  past,  and  whose  glory  could  only  be 
regained  by  means  of  education  and  the  instruction  of  youth. 
It  was  therefore  his  anxious  wish  that  the  great  scarcity  of 
books  should  be  remedied,  and  he  caused  it  to  be  so  arranged 
that  each  bishop  in  his  kingdom  should  receive  a  copy  of  the 
Pastoral  Care,  and  at  the  same  time  a  small  golden  tablet,  of 
the  value  of  fifty  marks^.  Three  of  these  copies  have  been 
preserved  to  the  present  day,  with  inscriptions  addressed  to 
Plegmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Werfrith,  Bishop  ot 

*  Ond  to  aelcnm  biscep-stole  on  minum  rice  wille  ane  onsendao.  and  Ma«  biC5 
Id  aestel.  se  biiS  on  iiftegam  mancessan.    MS.  Uatton.  20. 
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Worcester,  and  "Wulfsig,  Bishop  of  Sherborne ;  and  in  the 
Btyle  of  handwriting,  they  resemble  each  other  in  a  remark- 
able manner. 

The  preface  concludes  with  a  poetical  prologue,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  book  there  is  an  epilogue,  also  in  verse,  in  which 
nearly  the  same  ideas  appear  as  in  the  preface,  but  with  the 
peculiar  expressions,  drawn  from  nature  and  her  analogies, 
BO  characteristic  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  Hitherto  these 
verses  have  been  too  little  valued,  although,  as  they  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  original  manuscripts,  it  appears  to  be  indubitable 
that  they  were  Alfred's  own  production.  It  is  useless  to  think 
of  publishing  them,  or  the  entire  translation^. 

The  "  Dialogues,"  another  work  of  Gregory,  was  not  trans- 
lated by  Alfred  himself,  but  by  his  friend.  Bishop  Werfrith 
of  Worcester.  The  eminent  pope  had  written  this  book 
at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  his  friends  that  he  would  recount 
the  lives  and  miracles  of  the  Italian  saints.  He  gave  im- 
portant aid  towards  the  furtherance  of  superstition  in  his 
own  times  and  the  next  century,  by  the  record  of  numberless 
incredible  and  often  very  absurd  legends,  and  in  this  work 
he  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  means  of  furnishing 
the  Catholic  Church  with  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  As  he 
carried  on  these  unconnected  narrations  in  the  form  of  con- 
versations with  his  confidential  friend  Peter  the  Deacon,  he 
gave  them  the  suitable  name  of  Dialogues.  It  soon  became 
a  favourite  book  in  all  countries,  and  was  even  translated 
into  Arabic  and  Greek^. 

Bishop  Werfrith  did  not  undertake  the  translation  of  this 
book  from  his  own  idea.  The  king  commissioned  him  to  do 
80,  and  it  must  have  been  closely  allied  to  similar  works  of 
Alfred.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  it  had  been  already 
noticed  by  Asser*,  who  had  not  once  mentioned  Alfred's 

•  Manuscripts:  MS.  Hatton.  20,  in  the  Bodleian  Library;  MS.  bibL  publ. 
Univ.  Canib. ;  MS.  Cotton.  Tiber.  R.  xi.,  injured  by  fire.  MS.  Cotton.  Otho,  B.  ii., 
which  was  burnt,  w:is  prepared  by  Hdistan,  Bishop  of  LonHon.  Tliere  are,  besides, 
two  earlier  copies  in  Trinity  College  and  Corpus  Cliri.sti  College,  Cambridge.  The 
preface  was  printed  in  Parker's  Asser,  1574 ;  in  Wise's  Asser,  1722 ;  and  in 
Wriglit's  Biogr.  Brit.  Lit.  397. 

*  Lau,  Gregor.  I.  the  Great,  p.  315. 

'  Asse.-,  p.  486 :  Werfritlintn — qui  imperio  repis  libros  dialogomro  Grefrorii 
papae  et  Petri  soi  di«ciiiali  de  Litiuitate  juimus  in  Saxonicam  lingaam  aliquant« 
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vrorks,  a.tliough  it  must  be  inferred  that  he  commenced  the 
Biography  at  the  precise  time  when  he  was  called  up  to 
assist  the  king  in  his  learned  occupations. 

Together  with  the  numerous  miraculous  histories  in  the 
book,  there  were  also  many  relations  of  actual  occurrences ; 
and  amongst  others,  the  life  and  deeds  of  St.  Benedict  were 
blended  with  the  account  of  the  former  kings  of  the  Ostro- 
Goths,  and  here  we  may  again  recognise  Alfred's  sympathy 
with  the  fate  of  this  branch  of  his  ow  n  family. 

Xo  one  has  ever  yet  attempted  to  publish  the  Saxon  trans- 
lation, but  it  is  sufficiently  testified  by  the  manuscript  copy, 
and  from  the  evidence  of  Asser,  that  Werfrith,  following  the 
example  of  his  king,  did  not  strictly  observe  the  letter  of  the 
original.  It  is  also  probable  that  he  only  made  a  selection 
from  the  legends,  and  scarcely  translated  one  half  of  the  four 
books  in  the  Latin  version^. 

The  few  sentences  which  introduce  the  Dialogues,  were 
perhaps  written  by  Alfred  himself;  at  all  events,  they  are 
written  in  his  name  and  in  accordance  with  his  style.  It  is 
there  asserted  that,  from  the  perusal  of  holy  books,  he  had 
become  persuaded  that  it  behoved  him,  on  whom  God  had 
bestowecl  such  great  temporal  glory,  occasionally  to  with- 
draw his  mind  from  worldly  pursuits,  and  to  direct  it  towards 
the  consideration  of  divine  and  intellectual  matters.  He 
therefore  entreated  his  faithful  friend^  to  translate  for  him 
such  books  as  treated  of  the  doctrines  and  miracles  of  saints, 
wherewith  he  might  console  and  strengthen  his  spirit  beneath 
the  oppressions  of  this  world.  Thus  the  translation  was 
specially  designed  for  himself:  he  was  the  child  of  his  age, 
and  favoured  its  superstitions. 

Another  translation  from  the  works  of  the  earliest  fathers 
of  the  Church  has  some  claim  to  be  considered  as  Alfred's 
production,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Anthology,  from  a  composition 
by  St.  Augustine.     The  Bishop  of  Hippo  Begins  wrote  the 

sensam  ex  sensti  ponens,  elncubratim  et  elegantissime  interpretatus  est.  Cf. 
Wilh.  Malmesb  ii.  §  122,  jussu  regis. 

'  I  have  only  seen  a  MS.  Hatton.  76  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  sec.  xi.,  and  that 
is  very  fragmentary.  The  only  other  copy  is  MS.  Corp.  CHrist.  ColL  Camli 
N  1.  323.  seo.  xi. 

*  aud  ic  forpam  sollte  anJ  wünode  to  minuai  getr^um  freondum,  &c  il3 

:ntoi^  76, 
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two  short  books  of  the  Soliloquies  about  the  year  387,  before 
he  had  taken  any  part  in  the  great  dogmatic  controversies. 
He  there  treats  of  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  which  is  only  to 
be  attained  by  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  of  the  diiference 
between  truth  and  error.  The  mind  should  strive  after  the 
first,  that  it  may  itself  become  the  seat  of  truth,  and  thereby 
immortal.  These  ideas  were  pursued  in  the  pleasing  manner 
subsequently  adopted  by  Boethius,  namely,  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  the  author  and  Eeason,  and  on  this  account 
Augustine  chose  the  title  of  the  little  work^.  In  the  only 
manuscript  of  the  Saxon  abridgment,  which  is  much  torn,  and 
very  defective,  the  last  mutilated  words,  leading  apparently  to 
the  conclusion,  are  these :  "  here  end  the  Proverbs,  selected 

by  King  Alfred  from  the  books,  which  we  call" *     But 

this  is  the  only  evidence  that  Alfred  prepared  the  selection ; 
none  of  our  authorities  mention  it  amongst  his  other  works. 
A  preface,  which  on  account  of  its  train  of  thought  is  by 
no  means  worthless,  and  which  exhibits  some  similarity  with 
those  previously  written  by  Alfred,  may  perhaps  serve  as 
another  proof;  but  unfortunately  it  comes  to  us  in  a  very 
imperfect  state,  as  does  also  the  entire  book.  It  speaks  alle- 
gorically  of  the  accumulation  of  wood  which  is  necessary  for 
building  a  house  to  dwell  in,  but  particularly  for  erecting  the 
high  abode  which  is  promised  by  St.  Augustine,  St.  Gre- 
gory, St.  Hieronymus,  and  many  other  holy  fathers.  It  pro- 
ceeds to  declare,  that  as  every  man  receives  the  dwelling 
erected  by  himself  as  a  fief  from  his  master,  and  desires  to 
enjoy  it  under  his  protection,  so  an  earnest  longing  after  a 
heavenly  abiding-place  is  recommended.  The  style  is  pecu- 
liar, the  treatment  poetical,  and  by  its  not  infrequent  allite- 
ration takes  occasionally  a  metrical  character.  There  is  no 
trace  to  be  found  of  any  specific  purpose  which  the  translator 
naa  u.  undertaking  the  work,  whilst  Alfred,  in  the  prefaces 
before  mentioned  as  usually  prefixed  to  his  books,  would  not 
have  omitted  a  notice  of  this  kind.  It  is  also  noticeable  that 
the  whole  work  was  written  in  impure  Saxon,  a  circumstance 
which  probably  is  not  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  early  date 

•  S.  Angnstini  Opera,  ed.  Bened.  1 ,  426. 

'  tJaer  endia'5  pa  cwi^Sas  pe  Aelfi  ed  kining  alass  of  paere  bee  pe  wre  hat»C  on— — 
MS.  Cotton.  Vitellios,  A.  l!>,  sec.  xii.    Copy  by  Junius,  in  Oxford. 
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of  the  manuscript  and  its  incorrect  transcribers ;  but  there 
are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  collector  and  trans- 
lator of  the  proverbs  in  the  twelfth  century,  wishing  to  hide 
his  xmrenowned  name,  declared  at  the  end  of  the  book  that 
it  was  written  by  the  beloved  king  whose  works  were  then 
still  known  and  read  by  the  people. 

The  Soliloquies  also  have  not  been  published,  and  would 
never  have  become  known  had  it  not  been  for  the  plan  of 
publishing  a  collected  edition  of  Alfred's  written  works, 
which  was  projected  by  more  efficient  men  than  ever  before 
had  attempted  the  task,  and  they  not  only  entertained  the 
idea,  but  carried  it  out  on  strictly  critical  principles. 

At  a  later  period  of  the  middle  ages,  not  only  the  deeds  of 
the  King  of  the  West  Saxons  were  amplified  and  poetically 
exaggerated,  but  with  regard  to  his  literary  efforts  all  kinds 
of  productions  were  attributed  to  him,  of  which  at  the  pre- 
sent day  we  are  either  ignorant,  or  which  we  must,  without 
hesitation,  deny  to  be  his.  Towards  the  close  of  the  follow- 
ing century^,  it  was  affirmed  that  the  number  of  books  which 
he  translated  was  unknown.  The  most  valuable  ac^'ount  we 
possess  is  that  of  Malmesbury^,  who  states  that  Alfred  began 
to  translate  the  Psalms,  but  had  scarcely  completed  the  first 
part  when  death  snatched  him  away.  The  Norman  monk, 
who3e  knowledge  of  the  country's  language  was  certainly  not 
very  perfect,  could  not,  however,  without  further  proois,  at- 
tribute the  current  Anglo-Saxon  Psalter  to  King  Alfred ;  it 
has  descended  to  us  in  various  manuscripts,  and  it  may  be 
concluded  to  have  been  the  work  of  Aldhelm  ;  there  must 
have  been  some  earlier  authorities  for  the  observation  that 
the  king  died  during  the  progress  of  his  undertaking.  At 
all  events,  it  was  believed  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  it  was 
soon  declared  that  parts  of  the  Scripture,  and  even  the  whole 
Bible,  had  been  translated  by  him^. 

At  the  time  when  such  assertions  as  these  found  credence, 
many  sayings  of  King  Alfred  passed  current  amongst  the 
people  in  a  poetical  form*, 

'  Aethelweard,  iv.  519:  Volumin»  numero  ignoto. 

*  GesU  Reg.  ii.  §  123. 

*  Boston  of  Bury,  and  Historia  EUensis  ;  Hearne,  Spelman's  Life  of  King 
Alfred,  p.  213. 

*  Ailred  von  Riveaux,  by    Twysden,  X.  Scriptt.  p.  35Ö:  Extut  parabolae  ejus 
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A  work  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  different  manuscripta 
and  vai'ious  dialects  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Alfred,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  author,  but  certainly  the  hero  of  the  poem. 
It  opens  with  a  description  of  an  assembly  of  many  bishops  and 
learned  men,  earls,  and  knights,  which  took  place  at  Seaford, 
over  which  King  Alfred,  the  Shepherd  and  Darling  of  England, 
presided  ;  but  this  is  all  pure  invention,  and  it  is  particularly 
difficult  to  connect  the  historical  event  with  the  place  men- 
tioned. Then  follows  a  whole  series  of  detached  sentences, 
each  beginning  with  the  words,  "  Thus  said  Alfred,"  and  ad- 
monitions are  added  respecting  the  fear  of  God,  obedience, 
wisdom,  temperance,  and  many  other  virtues.  In  the  thirtieth 
isectioni  Alfred  addresses  his  son,  whose  name  was  not  men- 
tioned, and  imparts  to  him  similar  wise  counsels. 

The  contents  of  this  booif  of  proverbs  recur  in  various 
forms,  and  tlirougliout  the  middle  ages,  not  in  England 
alone,  but  in  all  the  other  Germanic  countries.  Tlie  style  of 
the  poem  appears  to  indicate  the  twelfth  century  as  the  date 
of  its  origin,  and  the  transition  state  of  the  language  employed 
proclaims  it  to  have  been  written  in  the  earliest  English 
tongue,  in  which  we  also  possess  the  long  epic  poem  of  the 
priest  Layanion,  Like  another  Solomon,  Alfred  is  made  to 
discourse  in  this  manner  at  a  solemn  Witenagemot ;  and  it 
proves  how  much  national  feeling  the  English  people  had  re- 
tained beneath  the  Norman  rule,  that  they  still  had  on  their 
lips,  and  even  woven  into  poetry,  the  treasures  of  old  popular 
wisdom  bestowed  upon  them  by  their  greatest  monarch,  whose 
memory  they  held  in  grateful  remembrance.  The  depth  of 
this  attachment,  which  was  fostered  more  by  tradition  than 
by  history,  is  particularly  shown  in  the  beautiful  designation 
given  to  the  king — "  England's  Darling,"  as  well  as  in  the 
general  conviction  that  Alfred  was  the  wisest  and  most  pious 
man  that  had  ever  lived  in  England ;  and  the  tradition  that 
it  was  he  who  gave  to  the  people  those  precious  old  laws,  the 
deprivation  of  which  was  so  painfully  felt  by  them. 

A  great  number  of  such  versified  proverbs  must  have  been 
extensively  known ;  for  in  a  somewhat  later  poem  reference 

plnriinutn  habentes  aediKcationis,  sed  et  Tenostatis  et  jacunditatük     Cf.  Annal 
Winton.  iip.  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  289. 
'  Kcaible's  edition,  Solomon  and  Saturn,  p.  244.     Aelfric  Societj'. 
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»9  TTiacle  to  several,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  so*ealled 
Proverbs  of  King  Alfred^. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  Parables  and  Proverbs,  the  king 
is  said  to  have  also  translated  for  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  Fables 
of  Esop,  so  dearly  loved  by  all  the  Germanic  races.  This  in- 
fonnation  is  derived  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Norman- 
French  fables  of  the  poetess  Marie  of  France,  wTitten  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  name  of  the 
Saxon  king  was  only  appended  to  those  copies  which  were 
circulated  in  England*.  Besides,  it  is  a  decided  fact  that  the 
epic  poem  of  Beineke  Fuchs  (Reynard  the  Fox)  was  indige- 
nous only  amongst  the  Franks  and  Saxons  of  the  Continent, 
and  not  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Finally,  it  is  asserted  on  a  much  later  and  less  credible 
authority,  that  Alfred,  like  the  great  Frederick  II.,  wrote 
H  treatise  upon  hawking.  It  is  well  known  that,  like  all 
German  princes  and  nobles,  he  was  exceedingly  fond  of  the 
chase ;  but  that  he  treated  it  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
seems  an  opinion  founded  on  a  misconception  of  a  passage  in 
Asser,  who  relates  that  the  king  took  pains  to  establish  and 
support  falconers  and  fowlers  of  all  kinds^. 

'  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  in  Kemble's  Solomon  and  Saturn,  p.  249. 
?  Marie  de  France,  Aesope  in  MS.  Harlei.  978.  fol.  87,  b. 

Por  amur  le  cunte  Willame 

Le  plus  vaillant  de  nul  realme, 

Meintenur  de  ct'st  livre  f>ire 

E  del  engleis  en  remans  trelre 

Aesope  apelum  cest  livre 

Qu'il  translata  e  fist  escrire 

Pel  griu  en  latin  le  tunia 

Li  reis  Alurez  qui  mut  I'ama 

Le  translata  puis  en  engleis, 

E  ieo  I'ai  riinee  en  frauceis. 
In  Roquefort's  edition  of  the  works  of  this  poetess,  ii.  34,  ff.,  he  substitutes  th« 
name  of  Henri  for  that  of  Alurez,  from  anotlier  MS.  A  I^tin  manuscript  of 
Esop  (MS.  Mus.  Brit.  Reg.  15,  A.  vii  )  contains  these  words:  Deinde rex  Augliae 
Affrus  in  Angljcam  Ijnguam  eum  transferri  praecepit.  A  copy  in  Low  Dutch, 
iliMted  by  Lappenberg  in  the  Götting.  Gelehrt.  Anzeigen,  April  1, 1844,  mentions 
Kciring  Affrus  van  Englant. 

•'  Liber  Alured  regis  de  custodiendis  accipitribns,  in  Catal.  libr.  MSS.  aed 
Phristl  A.  1315,  apud  Wanley  Catal.  praef,  Asser,  p.  486,  et  falecnarios  et  acdi 
fjjrrnrios,  caniculai-jos  quoque  docere. 
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These  spurious  works  deserve  to  be  briefly  noticed,  for 
they  show  that  an  appreciation  of  the  versatile  literary  cha- 
racter of  the  West  Saxon  king  existed  at  a  time  when  very 
few  of  his  genuine  works  could  be  obtaiixed.  But  enough  of 
the  latter  remained  in  existence  to  hand  down  their  fame  to 
all  ages.  The  knowledge  of  them  became  first  revived  when 
a  general  taste  was  awakened  for  research  into  the  German 
language  and  history.  Then,  by  degrees,  the  peculiarities  of 
Alfred's  literary  works  became  known  and  considered.  It 
soon  appeared  that  he  had  written  in  the  most  pithy,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  purest  prose  style  of  his  native  language. 
AVe  learn  from  the  information  possessed  at  the  present 
day,  that  poetry  decidedly  predominated  in  Anglo-Saxon 
literature  until  the  time  of  Alfred ;  and  that  the  merit  un- 
doubtedly appertains  to  him  of  being  the  founder  of  a  prose 
style  which,  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  his  death, 
displayed  its  richest  fruits,  chiefly  consisting  of  religious 
works.  Aelfric,  the  best  prose  writer  of  the  tenth  century, 
says  that  in  his  day  there  were  no  other  godly  books  in  the 
Saxon  language  than  those  of  King  Alfred^. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  good  example  which  the  king; 
set  to  all  his  subjects,  of  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  know« 
ledge,  gained  many  imitators  during  his  life ;  amongst  his 
teachers,  intellectual  friends,  and  bishops,  only  Asser  and 
Werfrith  attained  any  distinction  as  authors.  An  intimacy 
may  have  existed  between  Alfred  and  the  learned  philosopher, 
John  Erigena,  although  it  cannot  be  clearly  proved ;  liis 
scientific  and  literary  productions,  however,  never  flourished 
in  the  soil  of  England. 

There  is  an  important  but  anonymous  work  which  is  in- 
disputably connected  with  the  person  and  actions  of  the 
king,  and,  in  all  probability,  owes  its  first  publication  to  the 
revived  interest  in  the  literary  and  scientific  studies  of 
Alfred ;  and  this  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  the  principal 
authority  for  his  history.  The  oldest  manuscript^,  contain- 
ing the  first  of  the  Year-books,  written  in  German  prose, 
reaches  in  its  oldest  form  down  to  the  year  891,  and  perfectly 

'  Aelfric's  Preface  to  liis  Homilies,  Thorpe's  edition,  i.  2:  baton  pam  bocum  So 
Aelfre«!  cyning  snoterli  -e  awende  of  Ijedene  of  RiigliäC 
MS,  Corp.  Cliriäti  Cull.  Ca:nb.  ckxiii. 
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reseiables  those  manuscripts  which  we  possess  of  Alfred's 
time.  In  the  part  where  a  later  hand  began  to  write,  the  elec- 
tion of  Plegmuud  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  mentioned  ; 
and  formerly,  on  no  very  reasonable  grounds,  the  entire  merit 
of  the  more  complete  records  in  these  Year-books  was  ascribed 
to  this  instructor  and  first  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  the 
king.  But  these  historical  works  had  no  author's  name 
afl&xed  to  them.  The  monks  of  one  of  the  south-eastern 
convents  of  England,  deriving  their  only  knowledge  of  the 
north  from  Bede,  and  whose  dialect  presented  but  a  slight 
resemblance  to  the  English  language,  apparently  already 
possessed  in  their  calendar-lists  similar  brief  historical  data 
concerning  the  earlier  centuries.  Some  of  these  were  taken 
out  of  Bede's  national  work,  others  originated  from  Welsh, 
and  particularly  from  Saxon  traditions,  which  evidently  bear 
in  some  cases  traces  of  the  national  poetry.  This  fact,  and 
the  decided  purpose  of  the  king  to  substitute  his  native 
tongue  for  the  unfamiliar  Latin  as  the  language  of  literature, 
occasioned  a  history  to  be  written  in  Saxon.  Moreover,  the 
events  of  the  age  and  the  deeds  of  its  great  heroes,  which 
were  very  remarkable  from  the  year  851,  gave  to  the  Chro- 
nicle a  very  diflferent  and  more  comprebensive  form ;  and 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  for  the  next  forty  years, 
the  Chronicle  is  nearly  contemporary  with  the  events  it  re- 
cords. Alfred's  g^eat  taste  for  historical  learning  is  very 
important  to  us,  for  to  it  we  owe  that  a  part  at  least  of  the 
records  of  his  life  and  times  has  reached  us  in  an  authentic 
form. 

It  is  certain  that  the  first  article  in  the  Chronicle  dates 
from  that  period  when,  for  the  second  time,  he  waged  war 
against  the  Danes ;  the  records  of  the  following  part  relate 
to  the  first  half  of  the  next  century ;  and  from  that  time  to 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth,  the  notices  of  this  very  remark- 
able literary  memorial  are  formally  arranged  in  a  regular 
manner^.     A  wide  field  was  thus  opened  to  thinking  minds 

'  Might  Gairüar  refer  to  the  Chronicle  when  he  mentions  Alfred's  works  u 
follows?  V.  3451: 

II  fist  escrivere  un  Uvre  Engleis 
Des  aTentures,  e  des  leis, 
E  de  Kl'iilles  de  la  terre, 
E  des  reis  ki  firent  la  guere. 
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amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  where  they  might  exercise  them- 
selves  in  learning  and  teaching;  and  their  king  himself  took 
the  first  steps  in  the  formation  of  a  lit-erature. 

His  constant  exertions  for  the  country's  good  were 
directed  in  other  channels  also,  where,  indeed,  there  waa 
evident  room  for  improvement,  and  where  his  efforts 
were  no  less  conspicuous  than  in  his  literary  pursuits. 
Alfred  caused  various  arts  to  be  sedulously  studied,  and 
in  many  instances  appeared  as  the  author  and  inventor  of 
new  plans  and  schemes.  Scarcely  anything  is  known  at 
present  of  all  the  artistic  works  which  were  j)roduced  under 
his  direction ;  and  the  desire  to  know  something  of  Alfred's 
taste,  and  that  of  his  contemporaries,  must  ever  remain  un- 
gratified.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  his  visits  to 
Eome  exercised  an  early  influence  upon  him  with  respect 
to  architecture.  Since  the  seventh  century,  the  ecclesias- 
tical buildings  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  approached  very  nearly 
to  the  style  then  prevailing  in  Rome ;  but  whether  the 
powerful  impression  which  had  been  left  by  that  city  upon 
the  boy  might  have  caused  him,  when  he  became  king,  to  aspire 
to  the  perfection  of  the  Italian  models,  must  still  remain  a 
question  to  be  solved ;  for  throughout  England  there  is  no 
structure  to  be  found  of  which  it  can  be  affirmed  with  cer- 
tainty, that  it  bears  any  traces  of  that  time,  or  was  erected 
under  Alfi-ed's  superintendence.  We  must  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  few  details  given  occasionally  by  his- 
torians on  this  subject. 

With  immediate  reference  to  the  buildings  which  were 
undertaken  by  him,  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  he  did  not 
bind  himself  to  follow  the  customs  of  his  ancestors  ;  but 
that  from  new  and,  in  fact,  original  inventions,  endeavoured  to 
erect  something  much  more  costly  and  worthy  of  admiration^. 
We  are  evidently  given  to  understand  that  these  buildings 
were  chiefly  churches  and  convents  ;  for  as  it  was  necessary 
that  so  many  holy  places  which  had  been  consumed,  should 
be  restored,  it  is  possible  that  new  methods  and  a  better 
style  of  architecture  was  employed  for  this  purpose.  ^VTiere 
such  as  had  been  rased  to  the  ground  were  to  be  replaced, 
necessity  compelled  an  entirely  new  erection,  and  from  ne« 

'  Asser,  p.  486 :  Vencrabüicra  ot  pretiosiora  nova  sua  mHchinatione. 
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cessity  invention  arose.  This  must  have  been  the  case  espe- 
cially with  the  two  monasteries  of  Athelney  and  Shaftesbury, 
altliough  Alfred  had  recourse  to  foreign  aid  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  artistic  designs,  as  well  as  in  his  literary  works.  It 
is  well  known  that  innumerable  artists  and  labourers,  skilled 
in  every  kind  of  work,  and  procured  from  diflerent  nations, 
were  to  be  met  with  in  his  employment^ 

In  the  little  island  of  Athelney,  hemmed  in  by  water  and 
thick  bushes,  there  was  great  want  of  space,  especially  as 
Alfred  desired  that  the  place  which  had  once  served  him  as 
a  stronghold,  should  always  remain  one ;  being  surrounded 
by  water,  it  was  only  accessible  from  the  east  by  a  bridge, 
Vehich  at  both  extremities,  and  particularly  on  the  western 
end,  was  furnished  with  strong  fortifications^.  Upon  tin* 
island  itself  he  caused  the  convent  to  be  erected,  where  it 
would  be  defended  from  the  wild  and  insecure  character 
of  the  neighbourliood.  From  the  records  of  the  twelfth  cen^ 
tury,  at  which  period  it  was  still  in  good  preservation,  it 
appears  that  the  church  was  very  small,  but  that  it  had  been 
constructed  according  to  an  entirely  novel  style  of  architec» 
ture.  Four  piers  were  sunk  in  the  ground,  no  doubt  on  account 
of  the  swampy  nature  of  the  soil,  supporting  the  wliole  edifice, 
and  upon  them  four  arclies  were  placed  in  a  circular  form''. 

Alfred  built  the  town  as  well  as  the  convent  of  Shaftes. 
bury,  so  early  indeed,  if  the  account  is  credible,  as  the  year 
880^  The  rebuilding  of  London  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. The  new  njinster  at  Winchester,  dedicated  by  Alfred 
to  the  Virgin,  must  have  been  used  in  his  lifetime,  for  Grim-, 
bald  officiated  as  abbot  there ;  it  was  first  completed  in  the 
year  908,  when  Archbishop  Plegmund  consecrated  the  tower*. 
He  likewise  caused  the  cities  and  fortified  places  through- 
out the  kingdom  to  be  repaired  or  entirely  rebuilt ;  and 
he  provided  modes  of  defence,  consisting  of  walls  and  en- 
trenchments, in  case  of  a  return  of  those  invasions  with 

'  Asser,  p.  495:  Ex  multis  gentibus  collectos  et  in  omni  terreno  aedificio 
»dc)ctos. 

-  Asser,  p.  493 :  In  cnjos  pontb  occidentali  limite  arx  manr  tssima  pulcl^ciriBM 
operatione  consita  est. 

»  Wilh.  Malmesb.  Gesta  Ponfif.  ii.  255. 
«  Wilh.  Malrae-sb.  Gesta  Poutif.  ii  251  :  Asser,  p.  435, 
Ethelwerd,  iv.  519. 

0 
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which  the  country  was  continually  threatened.  Those  citi(a 
thus  protected  by  Alfred  cannot  be  accurately  specified ;  and 
it  appears  that  in  most  instances  he  did  not  proceed  far  with 
the  work,  for  the  innate  indolence  of  his  subjects  placed  an 
invincible  obstacle  in  his  way^, 

Alfred  displayed  regal  magnificence  at  those  places  where 
I.  he  was  accustomed  to  reside  with  his  court.  According  to 
*^  his  command^,  the  buildings  were  adorned  with  gold  and  silver, 
mid  halls  and  royal  chambers  were  constructed  from  stone 
and  wood  with  great  skill.  Some  stone  vills  were  removed 
from  their  former  sites,  and  placed  in  situations  better  adapted 
for  royal  residences. 

But  amongst  all  his  ideas,  there  was  one  which  was  most 
»uccessfully  carried  out.  The  perfection  which  he  attained 
[^  in  the  art  of  ship-building,  and  the  occasion  which  led  him 
to  acquire  it,  will  be  noticed  in  the  following  section. 

Our  attention  is  now  particularly  directed  towards  the 
minor  inventions  which  were  produced  in  his  day,  and 
amongst  them  to  the  contrivance  for  measuring  time,  disco- 
vered by  Alfred  himself.  His  biographer  describes  this  in- 
vention. Only  by  the  help  of  strict  punctuality  could  the 
great  ruler  have  succeeded  in  the  accomplishment  of  such 
extensive  and  various  duties.      But  the  blue  sky  with  its 

5)lanets  did  not  indicate  the  time  to  him  with  any  regularity. 
Q  his  country  there  were  many  gloomy  clouds  and  con- 
stant showers,  which  often  prevented  the  calculation  of  time 
from  the  sun  and  moo  i.  Alfred's  inventive  genius,  however, 
discovered  a  remedy  f()r  such  per])lexitie3.  He  caused  his 
chaplains,  whose  name<  we  know  were  Athelstan  and  Were- 
wulf,  to  supply  him  with  sufficient  wax  to  weigh  down 
seventy-two  pence  in  the  scales^.  From  this  quatitity  he 
ordered  six  candles  to  be  made,  each  of  equal  weight,  and 
twelve  inches  long,  with  twelve  divisions  marked  in  each 
inch.  These  six  candles  burnt  for  twenty-four  hours,  day  and 
night,  before  the  relics  of  the  saints,  which  always  accom- 
panied him  on  his  jouraeys.  But  here,  too,  the  weather 
»eems  to  have  interfered  with  his  schemes.     The  boisterous 

'  Asser,  p.  493 :  Propter  pigätiam  popoli  imperaU  non  Iniplentar,  &c 

»  Asser,  p.  492 :  Illo  edojeiite. 

•Asser,  p.  496:  Tanta  cara  inae  septuaginta  duos  den-orins  ixvisaret. 
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wind,  winch  often  blew  without  intermission  day  and  night, 
penetrated  the  slight  doors  and  windows  of  the  churches, 
and  through  the  crevices  in  the  walls  and  planks,  and 
the  thin  canvas  of  the  tents.  The  light  either  became  ex- 
tinguished, leaving  the  king  in  darkness,  or  it  burnt  down 
quicker  than  usual,  so  as  to  prevent  the  observance  of  the 
astronomical  point  with  which  to  begin  the  daily  reckoning. 
Alfred  removed  this  obstacle  in  the  following  manner :  be 
had  a  lantern  carefully  made  of  wood  and  thin  plates  of  horn  ; 
the  horn  was  white,  and  scraped  so  thin  as  to  be  scarcely 
less  transparent  than  a  vessel  of  glass.  The  door  of  the 
lantern  was  also  made  of  horn,  and  closed  so  firmly  that  no 
breath  of  wind  could  enter.  In  this  secure  receptacle  he 
could  now  place  his  candles  without  fear  of  injury ;  when  they 
burnt  down  tliey  were  instantly  replaced  by  others,  and  with- 
out a  water-clock,  or  any  other  more  ingenious  contrivance 
still  undiscovered,  he  computed  the  time,  which  to  him  was 
80  exceedingly  precious. 

As  he  caused  all  kinds  of  ornaments  to  be  fabricated,  he 
could  not  by  any  means  dispense  with  goldsmiths^.  A  very 
remarkable  specimen  of  their  craft  has  been  preserved  to  the 
present  day,  and  has  been  frequently  represented ;  it  is 
called  Alfred's  jewel,  and  is  a  beautiful  work  of  art.  It 
was  discovered  in  the  year  1693,  at  Newton  Park,  in  the 
lowlands  of  Somersetshire,  near  the  river  Parret,  somewhat 
to  the  north  of  the  spot  where  the  island  and  fortress  of 
Athelney  were  formerly  situated^.  There  the  king,  in  per- 
haps the  most  sorrowful  days  of  his  life,  lost  this  token  of 
his  sovereignty ;  it  remained  hidden  in  the  marshes,  until, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  it  was  accidentally  brought 
to  light  once  more.  It  is  now  preserved  as  a  precious 
memorial  of  the  olden  time,  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
at  Oxford.  This  work  of  art  consists  of  a  polished  crystal 
of  an  oval  form,  rather  more  than  two  inches  in  length 
and  half  an  inch  thick,  inlaid  with  a  mosaic  enamel  of 
green  and  yellow.  This  enamel  represents  the  outline  of  » 
human  figure,  which  appears  to  be  in  a  sitting  posture,  hold 
ing  in  each  hand  a  sort  of  lily-branch  in  blossom.  Tlios6 
who  have  described  the  jewel  have  made  various  guesseg 

'  Asser,  p.  486,  sayj  that  he  instructed  goldsmiths  (aurifices). 
'  Ah'iniMin's  Arehasological  Index,  p.  143,  table  xix.  I. 
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respecting  this  figure,  calling  it  St.  Cuthbert,  St.  Neot,  and 
even  Christ ;  but  the  least  perplexing  solution  would  be,  that 
It  is  merely  a  representation  of  a  king  in  his  state  attire. 
The  reverse  is  covered  by  a  plate  of  fine  gold,  in  which  not 
without  taste,  and  somewhat  fancifully,  a  flower  is  engraved  ; 
the  oval-shaped  sides  are  bordered  by  beaten  gold  admirably 
and  durably  manufactured,  bearing  around  them  these  re- 
markable words,  which  banish  all  doubts  respecting  the  former 
possessor  of  the  jewel ; 

A^LFI^ED  MEC  HEHT  GEWYECAN. 
Alfred  had  me  made. 

Tlie  letters  of  this  inscription  are  all  capitals,  and  in  their  some- 
what stiff"  form  agree  entirely  with  the  initial  letters  in  the 
principal  parts  of  the  authentic  manuscripts  of  Alfred's  time. 
»Still  more  than  the  letters,  the  form  of  the  two  middle  words, 
by  their  primitive,  genuine  orthography,  bears  witness  to  the 
age  claimed  by  the  motto.  At  the  extreme  end,  where  the 
t-rvstal  and  its  border  join  the  gold,  it  is  finished  by  a 
])eautifully  worked  dolphin's  head  in  gold,  whose  empty  eye- 
Hockets  must  have  once  contained  precjous  stones,  and  from 
whose  open  jaws  a  small  golden  pin  protrudes.  This  pro-, 
bably  served  as  a  fastening  to  a  cane,  or  some  beautiful  staff, 
on  the  point  of  which  the  jewel  was  placed.  Jt  is  a  strange 
freak  ot  fortune  which  thus  presents  to  us,  in  this  extra- 
ordinary work  of  art,  what  in  all  probability  was  a  part  of 
Alfred's  sceptre ;  it  gives  a  very  favourable  impression  of  the 
state  of  art  at  that  period,  and  of  the  skill  and  ability  qf  the 
artist. 

It  is  certain  that  many  works  were  executed  in  this  man-, 
ner,  and  Alfred  himself  speaks,  in  his  preface  to  the  "  Pastoral 
Care,"  of  some  gold  work,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  exe- 
cuted, referring  to  four  small  golden  tablets^,  one  of  which  he 
])resented  with  each  copy  of  the  book.  They  were  worth 
fifty  mancuses  each,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  William 
of  Mahnesbury  saw  one   qf  them^.     Now  when  they  are 

'  Aestel,  an  index  or  smull  tablet  with  columns:  pugillares,  mvoKts. 

•  Gesta  Keg.  iL  §  123:  Gum  pugiilari  aureo  in  quo  est  manca  aun.  The  rela- 
tion to  eacli  other  of  manca,  mancusa,  and  xnarca  has  net  ret  been  clearlj 
IMcertained.    Dp  Can|;e,  p.  ^ 
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•li  loBt,  nothing  cau  be  accurately  known  of  their  value  and 
workmanship. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  coins  extant  with  Alfred's 
■tamp  on  them,  but  in  their  execution  they  are  far  inferior 
to  the  coinage  of  other  Anglo-Saxon  princes.  The  image  ot 
the  king  is  in  general  so  rudely  engraved,  that  every  attempt 
to  trace  any  resemblance  in  even  a  single  feature  must  be 
abandoned.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Offa  once  employed 
Italian  coiners ;  his  stamp  could  not  otherwise  have  attained 
that  perfection  which  every  one  must  grant  it  to  possess ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Athelstan,  Alfred's  grandson,  traces  of 
artistic  skill  are  again  perceptible  in  the  coinage,  which  then 
first  became  the  object  ot  legal  enactments.  From  the 
coarse  alloy^  of  Alfred's  money,  we  may  infer  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  age  prevented  him  from  improving  it,  and  that 
he  probably  had  recourse  to  expedients  similar  to  those  which 
Frederick  the  Great  could  not  avoid  using.  His  laws  contain 
no  reference  to  coinage,  although  there  is  frequent  mention 
made  in  them  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  The  shilling  and 
the  penny  existed  as  coins,  as  well  as  a  third  part  of  the  latter*. 
On  the  pieces  of  money  we  possess,  the  king  is  simply  desig- 
nated Aelfred,  or  Alfred  rex,  or  Elfred  MXX.;  the  places  where 
money  was  coined  were  Dorovernia,  Oxnaforda,  and  Londinia, 

A  particular  branch  of  mediaeval  art  is  formed  by  its  ma- 
nuscripts. "We  remember  that  book  whose  illuminated  let- 
ters first  smiled  on  the  child,  so  anxious  to  acquire  knowledge. 
The  few  manuscripts  of  Alfred's  day  which  are  still  in  exist- 
ence are  very  simply  written;  the  hand  is  flowing,  and  very 
legible,  especially  in  the  old  copies  of  the  "  Pastoral  Care.'' 
The  initial  letters  of  the  chapter  are  regularly  decorated,  but 
without  great  «plendour.  Dragons  or  monsters  of  the  bird 
species  and  distorted  human  countenances  are  drawn  with  a 
black  pencil  around  the  base  of  the  letters,  the  red  colour  is 
then  added  afterwards  for  shading. 

These  are  the  only  fragments  from  which,  at  the  present 
day,  we  can  derive  even  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  state  of  art 
and  knowledge  in  England  during  the  second  part  of  the 
einth  century.      But  notwithstanding  the   great  obs<;aclef 

'  Ruding.  Aunals  of  the  Coinage,  ed.  iii.  vol.  L  p.  125, 
l^gg-  Alf.  7  J :  priddan  inel  paeuoinges. 
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which  present  themselves  in  the  research,  we  may  clearly 
perceive  how  Alfred  ceaselessly  endeavoured  to  elevate  the 
intellectual  condition  of  his  people,  as  long  as  was  possible, 
by  means  of  his  own  influence,  and  all  the  resourced  that  he 
could  command.  The  next  century  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  bis 
efforts,  which  had  regained  the  lost  ground,  and  provided 
efficient  defence  against  fresh  disasters. 


VII. 

BEWEWED  CONTEST  AND  SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS — THE  KINQDOU 
DESCENDS  STBENOTHENED  TO  EDWARD  I, 

The  years  of  peace,  which  could  not  have  been  more  nobly 
,  and  profitably  employed  by  Alfred  for  the  mental  and  bodily 
/  welfare  of  his  subjects  in  all  branches  of  legislation  and  poli- 
^--"^  tical  economy,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
were  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  Many  things  indeed  still 
remained  to  be  accomplished;  some  might  be  effected  in  the 
quiet  intervals  of  the  immediately  succeeding  years,  but 
others  Mould  be  unavoidably  left  to  later  governments, 
with  still  less  hope  of  success.  The  pressure  of  outward 
circumstances  on  the  West  Saxon  kingdom  began  again 
to  overpower  all  consideration  of  its  internal  condition,  into 
wliich  the  incomparable  exertions  of  its  king  had  infused  such 
new  vigour.  Once  more  Alfred  was  destined  to  resist  the 
piratical  foe,  the  terror  of  all  organised  forms  of  government. 
Harbingers  of  such  a  misfortune  had  not  been  wanting 
during  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  king  pro- 
cured a  happy  tranquillity  for  the  country.  Humours  of 
the  exploits  of  the  heathens,  who  still  molested  in  large 
numbers  all  the  coasts  of  the  opposite  continent,  were  con- 
stantly brought  over  to  the  Saxons,  and  claimed  the  serious 
attention  of  Alfred.  Yet  it  seemed  that  the  solemn  doc- 
trines which,  after  great  eiforts,  he  had  succeeded  in  impart- 
ing to  the  marauders,  had  still  some  influence  over  them,  and 
restrained  them  during  this  period  from  making  any  fresh 
attack  on  his  dominions.  Since  the  year  885,  they  had  made 
no  actual  attempt  at  hostility ;  the  two  people  so  nearly  re- 
lated, but  who  had  so  hated  one  another  when  they  were 
separated  by  diflferent  religions  and  habits,  had  le.'UTit  to 
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know  their  Cümmon  interest  since  the  conversion  of  many 
Northmen  in  East  Anglia  and  even  in  Northumbria.     It 
seems  as  if  the  admission  of  the  Danes  into  the  more  civilV^ 
ised  Anglo-Saxon  commvinity  had  formed  a  strong  bulwark 
against  any  further  attacks  of  heathendom. 

There  had  been  no  occasion  for  campaigns  and  battles 
during  this  period ;  the  deep  wounds  inflicted  on  the  Saxons 
by  the  lengthened  war  were  slowly  healing.  New  influence 
had  been  gained  for  them  by  the  heroic  king,  by  which,  in  a 
peaceable  manner,  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  were  ex- 
tended, and  its  supremacy  acknowledged  by  its  hitherto 
unconquered  neighbours.  Alfred  succeeded  also  in  effect- 
ing what  no  other  king  had  been  able  to  accomplish  be- 
fore him,  the  establishing  a  peaceful  intercourse  with  the 
Welsh  Britons,  and  convincing  them  of  their  dependence 
upon  thepowerful  neighbouring  state.  During  the  long  con- 
test witli  the  Danes,  the  old  national  hatred  had  not  once  been 
thoroughly  excited  ;  it  is  true  the  Welsh  had  by  their  enmity 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  sufferings  of  the  year  878,  but 
they  had  experienced  painfully  enough  that  the  Danes,  with 
whom  they  thought  to  make  common  cause,  did  not  spare 
them,  but  added  severely  to  the  wretchedness  of  their 
condition.  Amongst  the  petty  princes  of  their  land  theit 
were  continual  disagreements  and  quarrels,  it  was  therefore 
natural  that  the  weaker  side  should  first  turn  to  that 
country  which  had,  in  fact,  long  possessed  the  dominion 
over  them. 

It  was  about  the  time  when  Alfred  became  acquainted 
with  Asser  that  discords  such  as  these  prevailed  in  the  native 
land  of  the  latter,  information  of  which  is  only  derived  from 
him^.  He  applied  to  the  King  of  the  West  Saxons  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  his  monastery  of  St,  David,  for  protection 
against  the  constant  provocations  and  injustice  of  Hemeid, 
the  Prince  of  Demetia,  and  he  formally  made  Alfred's 
promise  of  aid  one  of  the  conditions  towards  attaining 
that  mutual  relation  which  the  king  so  much  desired.  But 
Alfred  also  took  advantage  of  this  state  of  things  to  fix  deci- 
sively his  authority  over  the  Welsh,  Being  severely  oppressed 
by  the  six  sons  of  Eotri  Maur  (Eoderick  the  Great),  the 

>  Asser,  p.  488. 
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Lords  of  Venedotia,  or  Nortli  Wales,  Hemeid  first  submitted 
CO  the  8axon  power,  with  his  little  territory  of  Demetia. 
Helised,  son  of  Tendyr,  and  King  of  Brecknock,  overpowered 
by  the  same  adversaries,  yielded  himself  to  the  sway  of  Alfred. 
Howel,  son  of  Eis,  and  Prince  of  Glevesing,  in  the  present 
counties  of  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan,  Brocmail  ana  Fern- 
mail,  sons  of  Mouric,  and  princes  of  Gwent-by-the-Sevem, 
could  neither  of  them  any  longer  withstand  the  harsh  mea- 
sures of  Ethelred,  the  powerful  Ealderman  of  Mercia,  who 
desired  to  have  peace  within  the  borders,  and  they  went 
voluntarily  to  solicit  the  protection  of  King  Alfred.  At 
length  Anaraut,  the  s(m  of  Eotri,  after  renouncing  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Anglo-Danes  in  Northumbria,  from  which  he  had 
gained  nothing,  but  had  rather  suffered  injury,  came  with  hia 
brothers  to  declare  his  willingness  also  to  submit  without  ap- 
pealing to  arms.  When  he  came  into  the  presence  of  Alfred, 
the  king  received  him  with  all  due  respect,  adopted  him  aa 
his  godson  from  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  probably  Werfrith, 
presented  him  with  rich  gifts,  and  caused  him  with  all  his 
vassals,  and  with  regard  to  all  his  seignorial  rights,  to  enter 
into  the  same  feudal  relation  with  Wessex-  in  which  Ethelred 
and  Mercia  stood.  When  this  compact  was  explained  and 
comprehended  on  both  sides,  it  might  be  justly  asserted  that 
all  the  lands  of  South-Westem  Britain  belonged  to  King 
Alfred^.  They  never  again  opposed  him,  nor  lent  any  aid 
to  his  northern  foes,  so  long  as  he  wielded  the  West  Saxon 
sceptre. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  again-threatened  outrages  of 
the  Danes  against  England  must  be  attributed  to  the  rest- 
less character  of  this  people,  and  to  the  great  losses  they  so 
frequently  sustained  on  the  Erankish  coasts,  but  at  the  same 
time  also  to  the  events  which  took  place  in  those  parts  of  Eng- 
land which  were  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population,  In  the 
year  890,  for  instance,  Guthorm-Athelstan^,  the  King  of  East 
Anglia,  died  :  during  his  later  years  he  had  lived  much  more 
tranquilly,  compelled  either  by  age  or  the  force  of  circum^ 

*  Asser,  p.  488:  Omnes  regiones  dexteralis  Britanniae  partis  ail  Aelired  regfcjn 
ppitinebant  et  adhuc  pertinent.  DoxtirHÜs  means  soutliern,  in  which  directl«» 
I»  was  then  considered  the  regions  inhabited  by  Britons  were  sUwat^. 

«'Cüiro6."Sw.4k,8*0;  Florent.  Wigom.  I  10«. 

■'     -A    1:'^f.  '&  ''  \  ■ 
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stances,  and  seems  to  have  performed  faithfully  the  contract 
formerly  entered  into.  He  was  buried  at  Thetford^.  With 
respect  to  the  succession  in  his  kingdom,  there  is  much  ob- 
scurity in  the  sources  of  information,  which  however  tend  to 
show  that  circumstances  had  occurred  to  impede  its  regular 
course.  After  him  a  Northman  named  Eohric  reigned  ;  and 
under  Edward  I„  the  son  or  nephew,  Guthomi  11.^,  is  first  met 
with.  But  it  is  probable  that  after  the  death  of  Guthorm, 
the  principles  of  heathenism  were  revived  in  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk.  Egbert  had  reigned  over  one  part  of  Northumbria 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  tho 
death  of  Halfdene,  and  Guthfrid  of  the  Danes,  over  the  other 
part.  The  origin  of  this  prince  is  obscure  ;  it  is  said  that 
he  was  a  son  of  the  Danish  king,  Hardicanute^ ;  he  was  a 
Christian,  and  an  especial  benefactor  to  the  church  at  Dur- 
ham. He  had  sworn  to  maintain  a  sacred  peace  towards 
Alfred  ;  he  died  on  the  24th  of  August,  894,  and  was  interred 
in  York  Cathedral"*.  Under  his  rule,  the  influence  of  Alfred 
seems  to  have  obtained  pre-eminence  in  Northumbria ;  and 
after  his  death,  the  Danish  power,  which  was  represented  by 
the  three  sons  of  the  deceased,  vainly  attempted  to  resist 
it.  The  attacks  which  were  meanwhile  in  preparation  from 
abroad,  were  perhaps  connected  with  events  of  this  kind. 

Hitherto  the  Northmen  had  been  unable  to  make  a  firm 
footing,  and  to  establish  settlements  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
German  and  Frankish  Carlovingians.  In  spite  of  the  defi- 
ciencv  of  power  in  those  kingdoms,  and  the  great  defeat» 
they  had  sustained,  the  warfare  was  continually  carried  on, 
and  the  vagrant  enemy  was  never  allowed  to  have  any  rest. 
Wherever  they  appeared  anxious  to  settle,  they  vere  either 
repulsed  by  sorpe  uiiexpected  assault,  or  their  own  restless» 
ness  \irged  them  onwards  until  they  ^gain  met  with  another 
adversary,  who  was  resolute  in  defending  his  possessions.  At 
last  the  German  king,  Arnulf,  who  was  once  more  destined 

'  Gaimar,  v.  3.S83 :    Le  cors  de  lui  ^st  a  Thuetfort ;  but  according  to  the 
i^nnals  of  the  pseado-Asser,  in  Headlaga. 
»  Vide  above,  p.  140 

*  Simeon  Dunelm.  fiesta  Rpg.  AngL  A.  883,  ap.  Twysden, 

*  Etlielwerd,  iv.  518  :  In  natantia  Sanctj  BartholomaeL  Simeo];-J}|^i$nCI;ak> 
4ngl.  p.  68Ö,  -N^    .  .^      \^6  . 
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to  do  honour  to  the  race  from  which  he  descended^  engaged 
with  the  enemy  on  his  northern  borders^,  with  a  considerable 
army,  consisting  of  Franks,  Saxons,  and  Bavarians. 

A  defeat  which  was  sustained  by  him  at  first,  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  splendid  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dyle, 
near  Louvaine,  on  September  1st,  891.  Arnulf  surprised  the 
Danes,  and  completely  vanquished  them  before  their  ships 
could  come  up.  The  battle  was  so  decisive,  that  in  future 
the  Danes  never  attempted  to  fix  themselves  for  any  length 
of  time  upon  German  territory^. 

But  another  large  army,  which  in  the  most  fearful  manner 
continued  to  ravage  the  northern  kingdoms  of  France,  stood 
in  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  Danes  who  had  been 
conquered  in  Flanders,  and  therefore  felt  no  actual  alarm  at 
this  defeat.  Hasting,  who  must  then  have  been  approaching 
old  age,  was  the  dreaded  leader  of  this  division.  Within  a 
year,  he  had  already  pillaged  the  district  by  the  river  Somme  ; 
now  he  had  taken  a  firm  position  at  Amiens,  and  from  thence 
he  attempted,  by  sudden  attacks,  to  plunder  the  rich  establish- 
ments of  St.  Vaast  and  St.  Omer.  King  Odo,  who  marched 
against  him,  several  times  suffered  grievous  loss.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  incessant  devastations,  a  universal  famine 
visited  these  countries  in  the  year  892 ;  immense  hordes  of 
Danes,  who  found  nothing  more  to  plunder  there,  and  who 
were  joined  from  the  north  by  the  remnant  of  the  army  which 
was  defeated  at  the  Dyle,  assembled  together  at  Boulogne, 
and  embarked  with  their  horses  in  a  fleet  of  250  ships, 
for  England^.  They  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Limene  (Lymne),  in  East  Kent,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Andredswald,  which  the  Chronicle  describes  as  being  120 
miles  long,  and  30  miles  broad.  Here  they  probably  availed 
themselves  of  an  old  Romish  fortification,  which  has  been  re- 
cently discovered.  They  brought  their  ships  four  miles  up  the 
river  into  the  Wald,  and  came  upon  a  fortress  which  had  been 

»  Chron.  Sax.  a.  891. 

»  Annal.  Fuld.  891 ;  Pertz.  M.  G.  S.S.  L  408. 

»  Annal.  Vedast,  a,  892 ;  Pertz.  Monnm.  I  528 ;  Chron.  Sax.  a.  893,  m  th« 
original  Cambiidge  manuscript,  892,  which  year  is  also  noted  by  Ethelwerd,  ir 
6i8.  Lappenberg,  p.  342,  n.  2,  supposes,  in  accoi  dance  with  Guido,  Alberii  bi 
A.  895,  that  Björn  £isenrippe  was  tiie  conductor  of  tlii^  fleet. 
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t!irown  up  by  some  Kentish  peasants  ;  and  as  it  was  still  in 
an  incomplete  state,  the  defence  made  there  was  unsuccessful. 
A  little  further  on,  the  army  settled  near  Appeldore.  Not 
much  later,  in  the  year  893,  another  fleet  of  eighty  sail  landed 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  commanded  by  Hasting  himself, 
from  whom,  unquestionably,  the  entire  enterprise  originated, 
and  wlio,  being  compelled  to  leave  the  coasts  of  France,  came 
to  England  in  the  hope  of  finding  fresh  booty,  and  perchance 
a  kingdom,  as  others  of  his  countrymen  had  done  before.  He 
went  up  the  Swale,  and  also  landed  in  Kent,  where  he  raised 
a  fortress  at  a  place  called  Milton^. 

In  this  position  the  two  armies  remained  quietly  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  following  winter.  About  Easter,  in 
the  year  894  (March  31st),  the  Danes  left  their  camp  at 
Appledore,  and,  protected  by  the  thickets  and  marshes,  they 
penetrated  into  the  neighbouring  districts.  Their  destructive 
march  extended  into  Hampshire  and  Berk^Jhire^.  The  tickle 
inhabitants  of  East  Anglia  and  Northumbria,  some  of  whom 
were  still  heathens,  who  had  shortly  before  renewed  their 
oath  of  fidelity  to  Alfred,  the  Northumbrians  even  giving 
him  six  hostages,  acted  in  perfect  unison  with  the  hirge 
hosts  of  strangers,  joining  them  in  their  incursions  into  the 
contiguous  West  Saxon  and  Mercian  provinces,  as  often  as 
they  went  from  Appledore  or  Milton  in  search  of  plunder. 

The  moment  was  now  arrived  ^hen  Alfred  once  more 
grasped  the  sword,  which  had  long  rested  in  the  scabbard 
whilst  he  was  exercising  the  weapons  of  the  mind  in  the 
peaceful  days  of  leisure.  The  dexterity  and  cuniiing  of  the 
foe  were,  from  long  and  painful  experience,  well  known  to 
him.  How  often  he  must  have  seen  that  the  Danes  never 
practised  a  brave  and  honourable  method  of  warfare,  but  were 
accustomed  to  steal  cunningly  out  of  the  heat  of  battle,  and  by 
treacherous  ambush,  to  gain  the  upper  hand.  Alfred  therefore 
resohed  to  make  the  utmost  use  of  this  experience,  which 
had  been  so  dearly  bought,  and  to  employ  the  greatest  cau- 
tion and  similar  craft  in  his  own  plans.  So  long  as  the 
Danes  remained  quietly  in  their  fortified  encampments  he 
did  not  attack  them,  for  the  localities  they  selected  wew 

»  Chroiu  Sax.  A.  893 ;  Ethelwerd,  iv.  514 
»  Ethelwerd,  iv.  518. 
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wholly  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  forest  and  the  bogs. 
But  every  preparation  was  made  to  give  them  a  bloody  re- 
ception on  more  favourable  ground. 

In  the  interval  of  peace  Alfred  had  also  provided  for 
the  warlike  defence  of  his  country,  especially  in  the  fol- 
lowing arrangements  :  all  who  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms  were  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  to  guard 
constantly  house,  field,  and  labour,  ^\hilst  the  other  part 
opposed  the  enemy  in  the  battle-field  ;  at  the  appointed 
time  an  exchange  was  to  be  made,  and  the  two  divisions  were 
to  relieve  each  other.  There  was,  besides,  one  particular 
troop  which  formed  the  garrison  of  the  fortified  places,  and 
remained  always  under  arms^.  But  Alfred  unquestionably 
caused  all  his  soldiers  to  practise  the  arts  of  defence  during 
the  whole  time,  and  many  of  them  had  already  been  in  battle. 
Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  Northmen,  Alfred  seema 
to  have  placed  a  small  troop  ot  spies  on  tlie  south-eaBtern 
part  of  his  kingdom,  under  the  command  of  his  youthful  son 
Edward,  the  crown-prince,  w'ho  received  information  concern- 
ing every  movement  of  the  enemy^.  The  Ealderman  Ethelred 
liad  likewise  summoned  his  troops,  especially  placing  those 
under  his  jurisdiction  to  garrison  the  newly-fortified  city 
of  London,  When  Edward  announced  that  the  heathen  had 
passed  near  him  on  their  march,  although  he  was  unable 
to  obstruct  them,  Alfred  arose  with  the  whole  strength  of 
his  troops  and  encamped  between  the  two  hostile  divisions,  as 
near  as  he  could  possibly  approach,  owing  to  the  forest  and  the 
morasses  on  both  sides,  and  so  as  to  be  able  to  attack  either  on 
the  instant  it  might  venture  into  the  open  plain.  He  could  not 
have  selected  a  more  advantageous  position,  as  in  front  he  not 
pnly  separated  the  two  armies  from  each  other,  but  ajso  kept 
them  apapt  from  those  who  were  in  the  13anish  interest  on  the 
eastern  cqast.  It  seems  that  Hasting  was  induced  by  this  to 
promise  that  he  would  soon  quit  the  country,  and  that,  on  tliip 
occasion,  he  sent  his  sons  as  hostages  to  the  Saxon  king, 
who  sent  them  back  to  their  father^,  after  causing  them  to 

f  Hseftje  se  cjming  lila  flerd  on  tu  tßnumen.  swa  paet  hie  wseron  simle  healfk 
•t  h&m.  liealfe  üte.  bütan  poem  monnum  pe  pa  burga  healdao  scolder 
Chron.  Siix.  A.  894. 

' 'I'liis  is  likewise  to  be  j^atbered  from  Ethelwerd,  iv  518  •  Praono'ata  Rimt 
il^ec  clituni  turn  Eaduucrdi  fi{ii  regi.s,  et^, 
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be  baptised,  he  and  his  8on-in*law  Ethelred  being  their 
sponsora. 

The  Danes,  with  a  view  to  plunder,  went  in  small  bands 
along  the  edge  of  the  forest.  Similar  small  detachments 
were  sent  out  by  the  king  in  pursuit  of  them,  partly  selected 
from  his  own  forces,  partly  from  those  forming  the  garrison 
of  the  towns :  by  day  and  night  there  ensued  perpetual 
collisions  and  skirmishes.  The  Danes  only  twice  ventured 
out  with  their  whole  strength  ;  once,  immediately  after 
their  landing,  when  the  Saxons  had  not  yet  opposed 
them ;  the  next  time,  most  probably,  when  the  division 
which  had  invaded  the  remote  districts  of  Hampsliire  had 
returned  heavily  laden  with  booty.  Apparently,  the  purpose 
of  the  heathen  was  to  go  across  the  Thames  and  to  reach 
Essex,  whither  their  ships  had  already  sailed.  Alfred  im- 
mediately went  with  his  troops  in  order  to  cut  off  their 
retreat.  At  Farnham,  in  Surrey,  he  compelled  them  to  fight, 
completely  defeated  them,  and  took  from  them  all  the  spoil 
they  had  amassed.  The  Prince  Edward  gloriously  dis'- 
tinguished  himself  in  the  bloody  conflict ;  the  heathen  king 
(Björn  ?)  fled  wounded  from  the  battle-.field,  His  army  rushed 
in  wild  confusion  towards  the  north,  {^i>d  passed  over  the 
Thames,  being  unable  to  discover  more  than  one  ford,  which 
was  probably  between  Hampton  and  Kingston.  They  re- 
turned into  Essex,  and  first  r^assemblpd  in  the  island  of 
Thomey,  which  lies  at  the  outlet  of  the  Colue,  where  their 
vessels  had  previously  gone. 

Alfred  at  once  despatched  a  part  of  his  army  in  the  same 
direction.  Por  a  long  time  the  Saxpns  blockaded  the  Danish 
ships,  but  at  length  their  provisions  failed ;  the  time  of 
service  of  that  division  which  maintained  the  siege  had 
expired,  and  in  all  probability  they  had  no  ships  with  which 
to  approach  the  enemy  by  sea.  The  soldiers,  by  whom  the 
siege  had  been  commenced  and  then  relinquished,  were  re- 
turned home,  and  Alfred  was  himself  approaching  with  tlie 

'  This  is  borrowed  by  Lappenberg,  p.  343,  from  Chron.  Sax.  894:  Haefdon  hi 
hiora  onfangen  äer  Haesten  to  Beaniflegte  come,  und  from  Ethelwerd,  iv.  518: 
Obfecrant  pacis  barbari  jamque  foederisque  statum:  obeides  dantiir ;  adtirmaul 
■flre  exke  regno  praefati  regis :  actus  et  sermo  siniul  una  complentur. 
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troop  appointed  to  take  their  place,  to  keep  the  besieged  army 
in  check,  and  fully  to  annihilate  it,  when  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  a  sudden  attack  which  had  been  made  by  the  faithlesa 
Northumbrians  and  East  singles  upon  the  western  coasts  of 
his  kingdom.  The  Danes,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  the 
heavy  losses  which  they  had  sustained  at  Farnham,  and  being 
impeded  by  their  severely-wounded  king,  who  could  not  keep 
up  with  them,  had,  in  order  to  overtake  their  allies,  collected 
together  several  hundred  vessels,  in  which  they  sailed  for 
some  distance  along  the  south  coast,  and  threatened  to  take 
possession  of  Exeter,  whilst  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  went  into 
the  Bristol  Channel,  and  coimuenv-ed  an  attack  upon  a  citadel 
in  the  north  of  Devonsliire.  Tlie  scheme  was  cunningly 
devised,  for  that  part  of  the  kingdom  was  then  entirely 
destitute  of  every  means  of  defence.  When  this  intelligence 
was  conveyed  to  Alfred,  he  resolved  to  return  immediately 
with  the  principal  part  of  the  troops  then  remaining  with 
him,  to  make  preparations  for  defending  liis  western  pro- 
vinces, and  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  every  attempt  at 
gaining  possession  of  them^. 

But  whilst  the  king  provided  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object,  he  had  at  the  same  time  to  carry  on  the  warfare 
in  the  east.  For  this  purpose  he  had  left  behind  a  strong 
body  of  his  forces,  which  marched  towards  London,  and  with 
other  auxiliary  troops  hastening  thither  from  the  west,  re- 
inforced the  garrison  already  there.  Unquestionably  this 
army,  commanded  by  the  Ealderman  Etlielred,  on  whom  de- 
volved the  duty  of  protecting  the  eastern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, penetrated  into  Essex  as  far  as  Bamfleet.  Thither 
Hasting  had  gone  with  his  troops,  shortly  after  the  battle 
at  Farnham,  again  occupying  that  fortress  wliich  he  had 
abandoned  in  the  year  885,  The  large  army  which  had  been 
formerly  settled  at  Appledore,  and  had  then  been  driven  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Colne,  was  also  opposed  to  him  ;  it  was  now 
within  the  citadel,  and  Hasting  was  engaged  in  a  plundering 
expedition,  when  the  Saxons  appeared  before  it  in  all  their 
strength.  They  easily  overcame  the  resistance  attempted 
against  them,  stormed  the  fortress,  and  took  possession  of  all 
they  found  therein,  women  and  cliildren,  as  well  as  every 

Clu-oa  Six.  A.  894. 
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kind  of  property,  and  returned  home  to  London  enriched 
with  much  spoil.  The  ships  which  they  had  found  ashore  at 
Bamfleet,  were  partly  broken  to  pieces  or  burned,  partly  taken 
to  London  and  Rochester. 

Amongst  the  prisoners  were  the  wife  and  the  two  sons  of 
Hasting,  who  were  sent  to  King  Alfred ;  he  did  not  avenge 
himself  upon  them,  however,  but  once  again  showed  his 
generous  and  Christian  nature  by  sending  them  back  to  the 
treacherous  Dane,  with  costly  presents.  Hasting,  who  had 
violated  his  oath  to  tlie  godfather  of  his  children,  could  not 
yet  be  won  to  improvement  and  conversion.  Even  after  hia 
fortress  was  taken,  and  he  had  experienced  the  most  bene- 
volent treatment  from  Ethelred  and  Alfred,  he  did  not  ab- 
stain from  devastating  in  the  wildest  manner  the  dominions 
of  his  benefactors^.  He  knew  that  his  brave  opponent 
was  busily  engaged  in  the  distant  west,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
he  effected  a  union  of  the  scattered  hordes  in  Essex,  which 
he  reinforced  by  fresh  allies  from  the  coasts  of  Northumbria 
and  East  Anglia.  He  formed  with  them  a  strong  entrench- 
ment at  Shobury,  somewhat  to  the  east  of  Bamfleet.  He 
soon  considered  his  forces  sufficiently  strong  to  attack 
Mercia  ;  then  marched  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames, 
and  passed  across  the  country,  until  he  reached  the  Severn, 
intending  to  follow  the  course  of  that  river  towards  the 
south. 

But  Ethelred  did  not  look  idly  on  during  these  disturb- 
ances, he  collected  together  all  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand ;  Ethelhelm,  the  Ealderman  of  Wiltshire,  Ealderman 
Ethelnoth,  and  the  royal  Thanes  who  occupied  the  garrisons, 
also  came  with  their  forces.  Those  places  east  of  the  river 
Parrot,  and  east  and  west  of  Selwood,  sent  their  soldiers,  as 
did  the  countries  north  of  the  Thames  and  west  of  the 
Severn,  and  even  North  Wales.  With  this  great  army 
Ethelred  marched  against  the  Danes,  and  encountered  them 
at  Buttington,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  where  they  were 
secured  behind  their  fortifications.      He  immediately  sur- 

'  And  eft  o^re  srSe  he  waes  on  härga'5  gelend  on  pset  ilea  rtce.  pa  ps  man  bn 
geweorc  abrsec.  Chron,  Sax.  A.  894,  where  the  twice-repeated  capture  oi 
ll:iätiag'8  soas  is  considered  as  oob 
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rounded  them  on  every  side  and  for  many  weeks^  prevente(i 
them  from  making  any  attempt  to  escape.  As  all  means  ol 
conveyance  were  cut  off,  a  fearful  famine  ensued  amongst 
tlie  besieged  army ;  they  had  already  devoured  the  greater 
number  of  their  horses,  and  many  had  died  of  starvation, 
when  Hasting  found  himself  compelled  to  risk  a  sally  to- 
wards the  east.  A  fearful  battle  ensued,  in  which  many 
royal  Thanes  Were  killed,  amongst  them  one  named  Ordheh  ; 
but  the  Christians  were  victorious,  and  scattered  the  North- 
men in  wild  flight^. 

If  that  is  true  which  we  gather  from  the  incomprehen- 
sible words  of  Ethelwerd,  Hasting  concluded  a  treaty,  bv 
which  he  promised  to  quit  Mercia.  It  is  clear  that  he  was 
obliged  to  do  so  Without  delay  }  and  his  victors  appear  to 
have  permitted  him  to  depart  unmolested.  He  reached  hi.-^ 
fortress  in  Essex ;  but  before  the  winter^,  he  hastily  gathered 
together  the  dispersed  remnant  of  his  countrymen,  and 
fresh  troops  of  East  Angles  and  Northumbrians,  and  formed 
them  into  a  large  army.  They  gave  their  women,  their 
ships,  and  all  their  property,  into  the  charge  of  the  Bast 
Angles,  and  then  journeyed,  day  and  night,  in  unbroken 
marches  back  again  to  the  north-west,  The  pirate  seems 
tp  have  laid  much  stress  upon  effecting  his  passage  to  the 
western  coast ;  perhaps  he  purposed  advancing  to  the  assist» 
ance  of  the  great  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  which 
was  in  the  mean  time  hard  pressed  by  Alfred. 

Immediately  after  the  victory  at  Buttington,  Ethejred  had 
dismissed  the  Mercian  troops  according  to  custom.  Thus 
Hasting  met  with  no  opposition  to  his  departure,  and  ho 
reached  Chester,  which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Wirral*,  But  he  did  not  succeed  in  surprising  the 
ga-rison,  which  was  safe  behind  the  walls;  and  the  Danes 
contented  themselves  with  besieging  the  city  fop  two  days, 

>  Ba  hie  pa  fela  wucena  saeton  on  (wa  healfe  pasro  e.  Chron.  Sax,  a.  801, 

*  Gosta  haec  quippe  in  Buttingtune  praedicantur  a  priscis,  says  Ethelwerd, 
alludins;  in  intelligil)le  words  to  the  songs  which  in  his  time  were  doubtlesslj 
rang  about  this  battle. 

*  Onforan  winter. 

*  Ori  an  re  westre  ceastre  on  Wlrhealum.  seo  is  Legaceaster  gehäten.    Ch|igB. 
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killing  the  few  people  whom  they  found  without  tlie  walls, 
and  driving  all  the  cattle  from  the  fields.  Tliey  burnt  the 
corn  which  fell  into  their  hands,  or  consumed  it  themselves 
with  their  horses^. 

Hasting  passed  the  winter  at  Wirral ;  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  895  he  made  preparations  for  going  into 
North  Wales,  for  the  supplies  of  cattle  and  corn  had  either 
been  exhausted  by  his  troops  or  again  taken  from  him-.  In 
Wales  they  advanced  towards  the  south,  and  especially 
ravaged  Gwent,  Brecknock,  and  many  other  adjacent  dis- 
tricts''.  With  the  plunder  which  they  obtained  there  they 
retunied  to  the  north,  passed  inland  across  Northumbria 
and  East  Anglia,  so  that  the  Mercians  who  went  in  pursuit 
could  not  overtake  them.  They  probably  approached  York, 
and  then  went  through  the  Mercian  territory  towards  the 
south.  Near  Stamford,  on  the  river  Weiland,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, a  battle  must  have  taken  place  between  Hasting 
and  the  Ealderman  Ethelnoth,  who  advanced  against  him 
from  the  west*.  The  greater  number  of  the  heathens  re- 
turned, however,  to  Essex,  and  established  themselves  in  the 
island  of  Mersey. 

At  the  same  time  that  Hasting  went  into  Wales,  a  pirate 
named  Sigeferth  sailed  with  his  fleet  from  Northumbria,  and 
devastated  and  pillaged  along  the  coasts,  after  which  he  re- 
turned home  laden  with  booty^. 

Meanwhile  Alfred  had  kept  the  field  in  Devonshire  for  a 

'  On  aelcere  efeneh'Se — always  at  evening,  if  the  word  is  correct, 

-  Chron.  Sax.  A.  895. 

'  Annales  Cambriae,  A.  895.  Nordmanni  venerunt  ct  vastavemnt  Loyer  et 
Brecheniauc  et  Guent  et  Guinligiiiauc  ;  also  Morganwg  and  Bnallt,  Brut  y 
Tywysogion,  a.  894,  in  Men.  Hist,  Brit. 

*  I  infer  this  from  the  incomprehensible  account  of  Ethelwerd,  from  which 
Lappenberg  gatlier.'^,  somewhat  incorrectly,  that  it  occurred  in  tlie  following  year, 
whilst  two  years  liad  passed  since  the  landing  of  the  heathen.  The  words, 
which  defy  all  interpretation,  areas  follows:  ab  occidentali  profecfns  est  parte 
tunc  Anglorum  Aethelnoth  dux  ;  adit  in  hoste  Evoraca  urbe,  qui  non  parva  terri- 
toria  pandunt  in  Myrciorum  regno  loci  in  parte  ociidentali  S'an  forda,  hoc  est  inter 
fluenta  amnis  Uueolod  et  condenso  sylvae  quae  vulgo  Ceofiefnc  (Ceostefne)  nun- 
cupatur. 

'  Ethelwerd,  p.  518.    We  do  not  learn  whither  the  march  was  directed.     Ac- 
cording to  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  p.  65,  Sigeferth,  Ingvars  son,  had  killed  i  ta 
.•other  GatMerth. 

if 
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i^hole  year,  although  no  decisive  event  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  he  prevented  the 
germ  of  his  state,  the  old  West  Saxon  province,  from  being 
devastated  by  the  Danes,  and  at  length  compelled  the  great 
fleet  which  had  vainly  attertipted  to  blockade  Exeter  to  put 
to  sea  again  and  to  sail  homewards. 

On  their  way  thither,  the  Danes  and  East  Angles  made  a 
sudden  onslaught  upon  the  coast  of  Sussex,  not  far  from 
Chichester ;  but  the  citizens  of  that  place  attacked  them,  put 
them  to  flight,  killed  several  hundreds  of  them,  and  seized 
some  of  their  ships;  the  remainder  joined  their  comrades 
in  the  island  of  Mersey*. 

Before  the  end  of  the  winter,  the  Danish  encampment 
there  was  in  motion  ;  they  had  left  their  ships  afloat,  and  now 
towed  them  up  the  Thames,  and  thence  up  the  Lea.  The 
winter  was  passed  in  erecting  a  fort  at  a  distance  of  four 
German  miles  north  of  London,  in  the  neiglibourhood  ot 
Hertford  or  Ware.  With  the  summer  of  896  a  considerable 
number  of  Saxons  and  others  came  out  of  the  garrison  in 
London  and  assailed  the  fortress ;  but  they  were  repulsed  by 
the  Danes,  and  four  royal  Thanes  were  killed.  About  the 
time  of  harvest,  Alfred,  with  a  powerful  army,  encamjjed  in 
the  vicinity  of  London,  in  order  that  the  people  might  carry 
their  crops  without  molestation  from  the  Danes.  One  day, 
when  the  king  was  riding  by  the  side  of  the  little  river  Lea 
he  discovered  a  place  where  the  channel  might  be  very  easily 
disturbed,  so  that  the  stream  could  be  diverted  from  its 
course,  thus  preventing  the  enemy  from  bringing  out  their 
vessels.  He  began  by  causing  two  forts  to  be  constructed 
on  both  sides  of  the  Lea*.  His  soldiers  had  encamped  near 
the  spot,  and  were  busily  engaged  in  the  work,  when  the 
Danes  observed  that  the  water  was  flowing  off",  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  take  away  their  ships.  They 
therefore  abandoned  them ;  they  had  before  left  their  women 
in  the  charge  of  the  East  Angles,  and  they  then  hastened  to- 


»  Chron.  Sax.  895. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  896.  Barrington,  in  his  translation  of  Aelf.  Ores.  p.  60,  suggest«, 
with  great  probability,  tliat  Alfred  was  induced  to  undertake  the  task  of  divert, 
ing  tlic  course  of  the  Lea  by  remembering  a  similar  exploit  of  which  be  had  read 
Id  Orosius,  ^j«rfonned  by  Gyrus  »t  the  Euphrates. 
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warda  the  north,  and  again  marched  through  the  country  to- 
wards the  Severn,  and  encamped  near  Bridgenorth^  in  Shrop- 
shire. "Whilst  Alfred  despatched  his  army  in  pursuit  for 
some  distance,  the  inhabitants  of  London  took  the  forsakeu 
ships  into  their  possession.  Such  as  were  useless  were  all 
destroyed,  but  the  serviceable  ones  were  taken  to  London*. 

In  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  the  great  army  of 
Northmen  left  the  Severn,  and  div-ided  into  three  parts,  one 
of  which  returned  home  into  East  Anglia,  and  another  went 
into  Northumbria.  The  third  division,  which  was  in  the 
greatest  need,  procured  ships,  and  led  by  Hasting,  went 
southwards  across  the  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine^.  Here 
the  old  pirate  understood  how  to  compel  King  Charles  the 
Simple  to  give  up  apiece  of  land  in  the  province  of  Chartres, 
the  possession  of  which  was  quietly  enjoyed  by  Hasting  until 
fifteen  years  later,  when  Rollo  conquered  Normandy*. 

Thus,  after  three  years'  valiant  defence,  the  kingdom  ol 
the  West  Saxons  was  delivered  from  the  destructive  foe  who 
had  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  it  from  all  sides,  by  land 
and  by  water,  and  wlio  at  last  were  forced  to  abandon  their 
purpose,  and  to  depart  as  poor  as  they  came.  "  Thanks  be 
to  God,"  -oTites  the  old  Saxon  chronicler,  "this  time  the 
heathen  did  not  so  utterly  despoU  the  English  people^." 
And  we  may  venture  to  conjecture  from  Alfred's  character, 
that  he  and  all  his  people  celebrated  a  joyful  festival  of 
thanksgiving  in  the  restored  and  well-guarded  churches. 
But  another  evil,  from  which  the  Saxons  suffered  greater  loss 
than  in  the  battle-field,  was  the  contagious  sickness,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  ravages  and  other  distresses  attendant 
on  war,  raged  amongst  men  and  beasts.  Even  the  highest 
classes  of  the  community  were  not  exempt  from  the  pesti- 
lence, and  amongst  the  most  honoured  dignitaries  and  officers 
in  the  kingdom  who  died  at  that  time  were  the  Bishops 
Swithulf  of  Eochester,  and  Ealheard  of  Dorchester ;  the 
Ealdermen   Ceolmund  of  Kent,   Beorhtulf  of  Essex,   and 

•  JEt  Cwatbricge  be  Saefem. 

'  pe  paer  staelwyr^e  waeron,  took  with  them  what  was  worth  stealing. 
»  Chron.  Sax.  a.  897,  and  Asserii  Annales  ad  a.  895. 

♦  Wilh.  Gemet.  ap.  Du  Chesne  Scriptt.  rer.  Norm.  p.  221,  228. 

*  nsefde  se   here.    Godes  ponces.     Angel— cyn  ealles  for  swifje    gel  rocod. 
Chron.  Sax.  8%. 
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Wulfred  of  Hampshire;  the  Thane  Eadulf,  Beornwulf,  the 
'Biirggrare  of  Winchester,  and  Ecigulf,  the  king's  riding- 
master  ;  all  of  wliom  belonged  to  those  important  ranks  upon 
which  depended  tlie  welfare  and  security  of  the  country. 

Yet  the  courage  of  the  people  and  of  their  king  by  no 
moans  failed ;  once  more,  and,  indeed,  for  the  last  time  in 
Alfred's  life,  they  were  obliged  to  make  preparations  for  de- 
fence. The  hostile  troops,  which  came  from  Bridgenortli 
into  Northumbria  and  East  Anglia,  and  which  consisted  of  the 
faithless  inhabitants  of  those  parts,  and  of  many  homeless 
Danes,  ventured  again  to  attack  the  West  Saxon  territory, 
and  endeavoured  especially  to  reach  the  southern  coast,  where 
hitherto  they  had  gained  but  little  plunder,  in  the  light 
vessels  fabricated  by  them  long  since,  in  anticipation  of  such 
an  enterprise^.  Alfred,  who  had  learnt  to  meet  the  enemy 
with  their  own  weapons,  and  who  had  always  succeeded,  now 
resolved  to  attack  them  with  all  his  power  upon  the  sea  itself. 
Amidst  so  many  other  cares,  it  had  been  until  now  impos- 
sible for  him  to  arrange  a  fleet.  A  great  many  ships  had  been 
indeed,  repeatedly  seized  by  his  people  in  past  years,  and 
now  lay  in  the  harbours  of  London  and  Rochester.  He  might 
have  very  well  employed  them  for  his  purpose,  but  the  Danish 
vessels  Avere  small  and  frail ;  besides,  tlie  Saxons  were  not  such 
bold  and  hardy  mariners  as  the  Danes. 

Alfred  sought  in  the  stores  of  his  inventive  and  persevering 
mind  for  means  to  remedy  this  evil.  He  caused  long  ships 
to  be  built,  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  Scandinavian 
ships^,  most  of  them  propelled  by  sixty  or  even  more  oars, 
lie  proposed  to  gain  stronger,  higher,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  rapid  vessels ;  and  in  this  aim  he  copied  neither 
from  Frisian  nor  Danish  models,  but  produced  an  entirely 
national  result,  and  furnished  his  country  with  a  means  of 
defence  which,  in  later  years,  became  the  ])ride  of  the  island 
and  made  her  the  sovereign  of  the  seas.  Thus  in  the  history 
of  England's  naval  power,  also,  Alfred  is  found  to  have  taken 
an  important  onward  step.     In  order  to  man  this  new  fleet, 

Ealra  swi'Sost  mid  paem  se«  mm  po  hie  fela  geara  fier  timbredon.  Chroa 
^ax.  A.  897. 

'  These  so  called  snekkar   (snakes')    had   generally  only   twenty  (Mu-s.     Sv 
Harris  Nicholas,  History  of  the  Royal  JJ^vy»  h  10, 
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he  obtained,  beside«  the  mariners  on  his  own  coasts,  certain 
Frisians  who  were  particularly  good  sailors,  and  had  not 
only  lived  and  traded  peaceably  with  the  opposite  island, 
but  in  the  continual  conflicts  with  the  same  foe  must  have 
acquired  considerable  skill  in  maritime  war.  Frisians  and 
Saxons  were  botli  Low  Germans  and  Christians ;  they  agreed 
together  admirably,  and  endeavoured  unanimously  to  repel 
heathenism. 

When  the  Danes  in  their  old  manner  commenced  their 
ravages  on  the  south  coast,  Alfred  determined  to  chastise 
them  with  his  new  fleet.  Six  hostile  ships  were  stationed 
off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  disturbed  by  unexpected  landings 
the  opposite  coast  as  far  as  Devonshire* ;  they  had  even  en- 
tered a  port  of  that  province,  when  nine  of  Alfred's  galleys 
appeared  at  the  entrance,  and  blocked  up  their  egress  by 
sea.  The  Danes  rowed  against  them  with  three  of  their 
ships,  the  three  others  remained  aground  somewhat  further 
up  the  stream,  where  the  tide  had  ebbed,  and  permitted  the 
rapacious  troops  to  land.  The  Saxons  immediately  began 
the  conflict  in  six  of  their  ships,  seized  upon  two  of  the  three 
Danish  vessels  and  killed  the  crews ;  the  third  escaped,  after 
losing  all  its  men  excepting  five.  But  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle  the  Saxons  had  failed  to  notice  the  shallowness  of  the 
water ;  three  of  their  ships  went  ashore  before  tlie  commence- 
ment of  the  affray,  on  the  same  side  as  the  three  Danish  ves- 
sels were  stranded,  and  the  Saxons  succeeded  in  landing 
there.  The  other  Saxon  ships  ran  in  upon  the  opposite  shore, 
and  this  gave  one  of  the  enemy's  ships  an  opportunity  to 
escape,  but  all  means  of  communication  with  their  comrades 
was  cut  off.  Meanwhile  the  Danes  who  reached  the  land 
had  acquired  knowledge  from  the  past,  and  as  the  sea  had 
so  far  receded  that  all  the  ships  which  lay  ashore  on  their 
side  were  by  this  time  at  a  great  distance-  from  the  water, 
in  the  fury  of  desperation  they  hastened  to  attack  the  Saxons. 
Upon  the  shore  a  furious  conflict  ensued  between  the  two 
forces,  in  which  one  hundred  and  twenty  Danes  were  killed  ; 
but  on  the  Saxon  side,  Lucumon,  the  king's  reeve ;  Ethelferth, 
the  king's  neat-herd ;  the  Frisian  seamen,  Wulf  heard,  Aebbe, 

'  Chron  Sax.  a.  897. 

•  pipt  w»eter  wj>es  ajiefebod  tJ»  furh^d  Irom  pjrm  scipniQ. 
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and  Ethelliere,  with  sixty-two  other  brave  men,  were  slain. 
Those  Saxons  whose  ships  remained  immovable  on  the  other 
bank  of  the  river,  so  tliat  tliey  could  not  hasten  to  the  rescue, 
were  almost  desperate  when  they  were  obliged  to  witness 
such  a  disaster^.  Already  the  victory  seemed  nearly  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Danes,  when  they  perceived  that  their  ships 
began  to  be  afloat  before  those  of  their  opponents.  They 
hastily  rushed  into  them,  seized  the  oars,  and  guided  them  out 
to  sea.  They  had  gained  an  important  advantage  Mhen  the 
nine  large  Saxon  ships  were  released  and  able  to  follow 
them.  The  vessels  of  the  pirates  were  so  much  injured,  that 
they  could  not  venture  to  take  them  along  the  dangerous 
coasts  of  Sussex :  the  sea  cast  two  of  them  on  shore,  where 
the  inhabitants  seized  the  crews,  and  took  them  prisoners  to 
Winchester.  Alfred,  who  was  at  that  place,  caused  the  ca.p- 
tives  to  be  hanged  together  on  the  gallows.  The  crew  of  the 
remaining  ship  came  sorely  wounded  into  East  Anglia.  In 
the  same  summer  twenty  Danish  vessels  were  wrecked  upon 
the  south  coast,  and  every  soul  on  board  perished^. 

These  are  the  last-recorded  liostilities  during  Alfred's  reign. 
His  attempt  to  cope  with  the  enemy  by  sea  could  not  in  thi« 
instance  be  called  successful  —  his  people  had  gained  the 
battle  only  after  severe  losses,  and  his  large  ships  had  been 
taken  into  a  channel  for  which  they  were  certainly  not 
fitted.  Much  was  still  needed  before  the  Saxons  could  com- 
pete with  their  adversaries  by  sea,  in  boldness  and  ability, 
yet  they  ventured  to  do  so,  and  were  able  to  defend  their 
coasts  from  hostile  attacks  with  the  new  fleet,  especially  in 
the  ensuing  year.  The  Danes  were  now  exhausted  in  the 
British  island,  they  were  kept  in  perfect  restraint  by  the 
vigilance  of  Alfred. 

Posterity  knows  scarcely  anything  of  the  four  last  years  of 
the  king's  life:  after  peace  was  restored,  the  old  authorities 
bad  nothing  more  important  to  record  than  the  death  of  some 
exalted  personages,  suoh  as  the  Marshal  Wulfric,  the  brave 

'  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  741,  derives  his  account  from  the  Chronicle,  but  h« 
gires  a  more  lively  and  poetical  description :  Videres  autem  gentem  sex  naviaai 
bdlnm  aspicientem,  et  auxilium  ferro  nequientem  pugois  csedere  pecitaSi  tl 
tnguibus  rumpere  crines. 

*  Mid  monnam,  nud  ealle,    Chrr  i.  Sax.  ▲.  897. 
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Ealderman  Ethelhelm,  and  Eahatan,  Bishop  of  London^.  But 
besideB  what  we  know  and  have  already  minutely  consi- 
dered respecting  Alfred's  diversified  sphere  of  action,  we 
may  confidently  venture  to  fill  up  the  chasm  still  left,  by 
assuming  that  the  king  continued  to  enjoy  the  leisure  time 
of  peace  by  advancing  his  own  mental  improvement  and  that 
of  those  who  belonged  to  him,  as  far  as  he  was  permitted  by 
the  affairs  of  his  office  and  his  bodily  sufferings.  He  pro- 
moted the  welfare  of  his  country  by  a  just  administration  of 
his  laws  ;  the  instruction  of  his  youthful  subjects  prospered 
under  his  special  superintendence ;  and  the  time  that  was 
left  at  his  disposal,  after  the  fulfilment  of  his  other  duties, 
was  devoted  as  before  to  study.     Aft^r  the  years  of  peril  had 

f)as8ed,  he  undoubtedly  resumed  his  long-suspended  literary 
abours  in  conjunction  with  his  learned  companions,  and  per- 
haps completed  many  works  which  had  been  previously  com- 
menced. 

But  the  bodily  weakness  caused  by  an  insidious  disease, 
from  which  Alfred  suffered  during  tlie  most  precious  years  of 
his  life,  and  which  must  have  been  much  aggravated  by 
severe  privations  and  rigorous  weather  throughout  a  long- 
sustained  war,  brought,  in  all  probability,  a  premature  age 
upon  him  ;  his  powers,  which  he  had  so  greatly  exerted  with 
unwearied  energy  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  now  failed,  and  he 
died,  on  the  28th  of  October,  001,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty  • 
three  years  and  sii  months'.  The  exact  particulars  relating 
to  his  death  were  never  recorded.  But  he  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  having  fulfilled  his  duty 
to  his  best  ability.  His  body  was  buried  in  the  monastery 
founded  by  him  at  Winchester,  in  which  place  most  probably 

•  Chron.  Sax.  a.  897,  898. 

'  Chron.  Sax.  A.  901 :  syx  nihtnni  fter  ealra  baligra  maessan,  that  is,  the  26th 
October ;  bat  no  doubt  instead  of  syx,  the  word  ought  to  be  feower,  a  mistake  easy 
to  arise  in  cyplier,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  Calendar  mentions  the  28th  as  the  day  ol 
the  Df-positio  Aelfredl  regis,  and  Florent.  Wigom.  L  1 16,  expressly  states:  Quarta 
feria,  v.  Kal.  Novembris.  The  Chronicle  ako  falsely  reckons  the  duration  of  his 
reigu  to  be  twenty -eight  years  and  a  half,  for  we  know  that  he  began  to  reign 
en  the  23rd  April,  871 :  see  p  80.  Florence  has  more  correctly,  xxix  annis  sexque 
mensibus  regni  sui  peractis.  Simeon  Dunelm.  Gesta  Reg.  Angl.  on  the  contrary, 
records  his  death  in  899,  after  twenty-eight  years,  but  gives  in  his  other  work« 
ttM  cocrect  lodictioa  ir. 
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hia  death  occurred,  and  whicli  had  risen  rapidly  of  laid 
to  be  the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom ;  here  also  his  father 
and  most  of  hia  ancestors  were  interred.  According  to  a 
more  recent  account,  he  was  previously  buried  in  the  epis- 
copal cathedral  where  these  graves  actually  were,  because 
the  new  monastery  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  not  yet 
finished  ;  but  when  the  canons  of  the  Church,  excited  by 
their  national  credulity,  and  by  hostile  feelings  towards  the 
clergy  of  the  new  monastery,  declared  that  the  spirit  of  the 
great  king  might  be  seen  wandering  about  at  night,  his  son 
ordered  the  coffin  to  be  removed  into  the  adjoining  build- 
ing, which  was  nearly  completed^.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
the  ashes  were  again  removed  into  Hyde  Abbey,  opposite  the 
northern  gate  of  Winchester,  where  they  were  preserved 
until  the  Reformation,  and  the  destruction  of  that  edifice^. 

The  country  enjoyed  a  happy  peace,  when  it  had  recovered 
from  the  grief  occasioned  by  the  death  of  its  deliverer.  He 
had  been  able  to  keep  under  his  sceptre  the  whole  of  the 
English  nation,  excepting  the  east  coast,  where,  before  his 
accession,  the  Danes  had  succeeded  in  establishing  them- 
selves ;  but  they,  too,  were  dependent  on  him,  and  Wales 
obeyed  without  resistance.  The  eldest  son  of  Alfred  followed 
the  course  destined  for  him  by  his  father,  and  immediately 
claimed  his  right  of  inheritance  ;  more  fortunate  than  Alfred 
had  been  at  his  accession,  when  the  enemy  occupied  the  land, 
and  engaged  him  in  lengtliened  battles.  Edward  had  already 
attained  his  majority,  his  father  had  educated  him  to  rule, 
and  }\ad  proved  that  he  was  worthy.  It  is  known  that  in 
898  he  took  part  in  the  affiiirs  of  government^.  During  hia 
reign  he  always  justified  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  his 
father,  and  he  quickly  gained  that  of  his  subjects  also. 

Even  in  the  first  year  he  showed  his  efficiency.  Hia 
cousin  Ethel wald,  the  second  son  of  King  Ethelred,  yet  a 
child  at  the  time  of  Alfred's  accession,  and  excluded  from 
the  throne  by  his  father's  express  regulation*,  attempted  to 
claim  his  rights :  he  was  actuated  by  feelings  in  favour  of 

'  Willi.  Mulmesb.  ii.  §  124.     Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  116,  in  novo  monasteriov 

*  lOwnshend,  Winchester,  p.  17.    Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxonf,  iv.  11 

*  KcmMo,  Cod.  Diplom,  n.  324.  Donation  document  of  the^ear  898, 

*  0"  P»K^  84. 
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a  direct  succession,  which  hitherto  had  never  been  fully  re- 
cognised in  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom.  Without  the  ap- 
proval of  all  the  people  acknowledging  him  as  the  legiti- 
mate successor  of  Alfred,  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
Witan,  he  took  possession  of  two  roval  domains.  He  en- 
deavoured to  maintain  them  with  a  troop  of  audacious  ad- 
venturers, but  he  could  find  no  party  to  his  cause  through- 
out the  country  of  the  Saxons.  Besides,  he  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  guilty  of  a  heinous  sin,  having  taken 
a  maiden,  who  had  been  previously  consecrated  a  nun,  to  be 
his  wife,  without  permission  from  the  king  or  the  bishop. 
When  Edward  had  advanced  witli  his  followers,  and  en- 
camped in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wimbome,  the  beleaguered 
prince  swore  that  he  would  either  live  or  die  there  ;  but  in 
the  night  he  stole  secretly  out  of  his  fortress,  and  escaped  to 
join  the  Danes  in  Northumbria.  With  their  help,  joined 
with  that  of  the  enemy  within  the  country,  he  believed  that 
he  could  establish  his  claims.  They  indeed  acknowledged 
him  as  their  ruler,  and  obeyed  his  commands^. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  pirates,  he  visited  the 
domains  of  Edward  with  repeated  devastations,  but  it  waa 
not  until  the  year  905  that  he  ventured  to  invade  Mercia 
with  a  large  army,  commanded  by  Eohric,  King  of  the  East 
Angles.  He  reached  the  Thames  at  Cricklade,  and  crossed 
the  river,  intending  to  carry  home  his  plunder  eastward 
through  his  cousin's  territory.  At  length  he  was  attacked 
by  Edward,  near  the  Ouse.  Unfortunately  for  the  king,  and 
notwithstanding  his  commands,  the  Kentish  men,  who  con- 
sidered that  the  term  of  their  service  was  expired,  and  who 
had  gone  home,  could  not  be  induced  to  return.  They  were 
punished  for  this  refusal  by  a  defeat  from  the  Danes  ;  but 
immediately  afterwards,  the  foe  was  completely  vanquished 
by  Edward,  and  amongst  many  other  hostile  leaders,  King 
Eohric  and  the  Prince  Ethelwald  were  slain^. 

This  victory  was  of  no  slight  importance.  The  Pretender 
himself,  whom  none  of  the  Christian  people  would  accept, 
and  who  had  thrown  them  into  the  power  of  the  heathen, 
had  fallen  in  battle,  and  his  colleagues  were  also  conquered 
wid  punished.     Shortly  after,  Edward  compelled  the  Danes 

t  Qbron.  Sax.  A.  901  >  Cbron,  Sax.  A.  905. 
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in  East  Anglia  and  Northumbria  to  conclude  the  treaty  of 
Yttingaford'-,  wherein  he,  with  the  new  prince,  Guthorm  II., 
entered  into  those  resolutions  which  we  have  aheady  recorded, 
as  a  ratification  of  the  peace  of  Wedmore,  concluded  by  Al- 
fred. 

Howevei",  this  peace  was  not  sufficiently  durable  to  secure 
the  country  from  fresh  invasions  ;  in  connexion  with  events 
in  France,  and  particularly  witli  Rollo' a  conquest  of  Nor« 
mandy,  the  Danes,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
moved  to  the  east  coasts,  especially  in  the  years  911  and 
918,  and  invaded  thetn  repeatedly  both  by  sea  and  land, 
but  Ethelred  of  Mercia  and  King  Edward' always  repulsed 
them  with  great  loss.  The  king,  who  was  strong  and  orave, 
like  his  father,  was  on  all  occasions  fortunate  and  successful ; 
the  people  prospered  under  his  government,  and  they  reso- 
lutely opposed  the  foe  whenever  they  appeared.  The  mind 
of  Alfred  lived  and  operated  both  in  king  and  subjects,  and 
brought  to  perfection  that  of  which  he  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions amidst  toils  and  dangers.  Edward  effected  the  security 
of  the  country  not  only  by  the  construction  or  restora^ 
tion  of  a  large  number  of  fortresses,  but  he  fortified  many 
towns,  which  contributed  greatly  towards  its  prosperity.  As 
proofs  of  this,  the  authorities  give  such  names  as  Chester, 
Hertford,  Stafford,  Tamworth,  Warwick,  and  others.  Towns 
like  Towcester  were  for  the  first  time  surrounded  by  stone 
walls,  and  it  was  decreed  in  the  laws  of  Edward  that  all  labour 
and  traffic  should  be  only  carried  on  within  fortified  places'. 
Like  a  careful  prince,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  his  subjects 
and  their  property  from  every  disadvantageous  alliance  with 
the  deceitful  foe. 

He  gained  for  the  kingdom  itself  prosperity  as  well  as  pro- 
tection. For  in  912,  when  his  brother-in-law,  Ethelred,  died, 
London  and  Oxford  immediately  appertained  to  Wessex, 
and  Edward  gladly  seized  on  both  these  places,  taking  them 
into  complete  and  lasting  possession.  The  remainder  of 
Mercia  continued  under  the  powerful  sway  of  his  sister  Ethel- 
fleda,  who  governed  and  ruled  like  a  true  daughter  of  Alfred. 
She  built  fortresses  in  conjunction  with  Edward,  marched 
to  the  field  herself,  and  in  particular,  defeated  the  Welsh 

>  Chron.  Sax.  a.  906.  *  Legg.  Eadweardi,  Laws  and  Institutes,  i  158. 
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prince,  Owen,  trlio  had  revolted  and  entered  into  a  leaffüö 
with  the  Danes,  Allied  with  this  daring  woman,  the  king 
was  enabled  to  extend  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  king- 
dom, and  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Northmen.  This 
occurred  especially  at  Derby,  Leicester,  Huntingdon,  and 
also  at  Essex,  whefe  the  citadel  of  Witham  adjoined  Maldon. 
Beyond  the  boundariea,  the  Danes  in  Northumbria  and  East 
Anglia  again  submitted  to  the  supremacy  of  the  West 
Saxonsi  The  power  of  the  ruling  state  extended  to  Strath- 
clyde,  the  Celtish  kingdom  in  Southern  Scotland.  When 
Ethelfleda,  that  wonderfully  active  and  energetic  woman,  died 
on  the  12th  of  June,  919^  Edward  took  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia,  hitherto  governed  by  her,  undisturbed 
by  the  pretensions  of  Aelfwyn,  his  sister's  only  daughter, 
whom  he  sent  into  Wessex.  This  was  a  politic  step  on  his 
part,  for  it  was  not  desirable  that  the  border-land  should 
remain  in  the  dominion  of  a  female  descendant,  because  by 
marriage  she  would  have  it  in  her  power  to  form  an  alliance 
with  the  foe. 

King  Edward  died  at  Farndon,  in  the  year  924,  at  the  sum- 
mit of  his  renown,  which,  so  far  as  it  was  founded  upon  regal 
power,  exceeded  that  of  his  father,  but  in  nobility  of  soul 
and  literary  acquirements  Edward  never  attained  the  height 
reached  by  Alfred^.  Athelstan  afterwards  inherited  the  fame 
as  well  as  the  power  of  both.  After  he  had  arranged  the  burial 
of  his  father  in  the  new  cloister  at  Winchester,  he  was  solemnly 
proclaimed  and  crowned  at  the  royal  caatle  of  Kingston,  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  his  people. 

In  battles  with  the  ancient  foe  he  acquired  the  name  of  a 
victorious  hero.  York  tell  before  his  troops,  and  in  the 
much-extolled  battle  of  Bruuandune  (Bamborough),  so 
famous  in  song,  a  most  glorious  victory  was  achieved  by 
Alfred's  grandson  over  the  united  forces  of  the  Northmen 
and  the  Scottish  Celts.  His  deeds,  like  those  of  Alfred, 
were  celebrated  in  poetry.  Eeared  as  well  as  esteemed 
abroad,  he  formed  friendly  relations  with  conquered  Norway, 
and  in  many  other  states  arranged  a  foreign  policy  which 

»  Florent.  Wlgom.  l  128. 

•  Wilh.  Malmesb.  iL  §  125 :  LJterarum  acient»  multnm  patre  inferior,  sed  Ttgd 
POteetate  incomparabiliter  glorioäior. 
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possessed  its  most  secure  support  in  tlie  flourishing  com« 
merce  and  the  greatly  enhanced  prosperity  of  England.  At 
the  time  of  Athelstan's  death,  which  took  place  on  the  27th 
of  October,  940,  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  had  reached  the 
highest  point  of  its  glory,  from  which  nothing  could  have 
removed  it  during  the  two  next  centuries,  except  the  power 
of  the  great  rulers  of  the  North,  the  weakness  of  the  ener- 
vated descendants  of  the  race  of  Cerdic,  and  the  presump- 
tuous arrogance  of  a  proud  clergy  henceforth  no  longer 
unanimous. 


VIII. 

ALFRED   IS  HIS   PEIYATE   AKD    DOMESTIC    LIFE. 

That  the  immediate  descendants  at  least  of  the  great 
king  did  honour  to  their  name,  is  testified  by  the  histories 
of  Edward  and  Athelstan.  They  sprang  from  an  heroic 
race,  and  kings  and  heroes  themselves,  they  trod  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  father.  But  besides  the  successors  to  his 
throne,  Alfred  saw  a  numerous  offspring  grow  up  around 
him,  and  all  record  of  the  character  and  fate  of  these  descen- 
dants is  not  lost.  It  does  not,  therefore,  seem  out  of  place  to 
consider  the  conscientious  care  which  the  king  extended  to 
his  subjects,  and  the  fatlier  to  his  children,  and  finally  to 
glance  at  the  high  moral  position  which  he  took  in  all  his 
relations  towards  them. 

Our  only  authorities  on  this  subject  do  not  agree  in  all 
their  statements,  and  this  may  be  owing  to  the  deficiency 
of  liistorical  evidence ;  but  we  must  acknowledge  with  grati- 
tude that  in  one  document  at  least,  known  as  Alfred's  Will, 
there  is  preserved  to  us  an  invaluable  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  king's  family.  This 
document  is  founded  on  the  Will  of  King  Ethel  wulf,  which  is 
unfortunately  lost,  and  on  the  agreement  which  Alfred,  as 
crown-prince,  entered  into  with  his  brother  Ethelred  at 
Swineburgh^.  By  that  agreement  the  succession  was  assured 
to  him,  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  the  elder  branch,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  royal  private  property  was  legally  divided- 
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About  t'ne  jear  885^  a  "Witenagemot  was  held  at  Langadene, 
before  which  Alfred  laid  his  father's  will:  the  assembly 
recognised  the  king's  right,  as  the  kingdom  and  the  principal 
part  of  the  royal  property  were  delivered  into  his  hands  to 
dispose  of  his  own  possessions  in  the  manner  he  might  judge 
to  be  most  advantageous  for  his  relations.  The  Witan  will- 
ingly ratified  the  several  arrangements  he  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  records  of  them  remain  to  this  day*,  presenting 
a  lively  picture  of  the  atfectionate  consideration  with  which 
Alfred  treated  his  wife  and  children  and  his  other  friends. 

He  remained  attached  through  his  whole  life  with  true  con- 
jugal  fidelity  to  his  consort  Elswitha ;  the  sufierings  which  C-^ 
they  underwent  together  during  the  troubled  period  of  war 
and  exile  never  invaded  his  domestic  peace.  Elswitha  did  not 
attempt  to  move  in  an  active  sphere  among  the  Saxons  ;  this 
would  not  have  been  permitted  her :  she  lived  in  the  retire- 
ment of  her  home,  occupied  only  in  care  for  her  husband 
and  in  the  first  education  of  her  children.  We  nowhere  find 
the  slightest  intimation  that  this  beautiful  harmony  ever 
suffered  any  disturbance.  Allred  appointed  many  estates 
for  her  maintenance,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact,  and  noble 
evidence  of  the  fine  and  delicate  mind  of  Alfred,  that  amongst 
these  estates  are  those  of  Wantage  and  Ethandune^,  the  one 
his  own  birthplace,  the  other  the  battle-field  on  which  he 
had  won  freedom  for  his  country  with  his  sword.  AVantage 
remained  crown  property  until  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets. 
History,  occupied  with  otlier  matters,  relates  little  else  of 
Elswitha.  She  was  a  God-fearing  woman,  as  her  mother  had 
pre-eminently  been  ;  she  survived  her  husband,  and  as  the 
mother  of  the  succeeding  king,  lived  near  him  untu  her  death, 
in  the  year  905*. 

Elswitha  bore  a  number  of  children  to  her  husband,  of 
whom  some  died  in  their  early  youth.     Amongst  those  who 

*  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom,  n.  314,  finds  good  reasons  in  ths  docoment  far  placing 

It  between  the  years  880  and  885. 

^  And  hi  ealle  me  tSaes  hrra  wedd  sealdon  and  hyra  handsetene. 

*  ^one  ham  set  Lamoburnan  and  aet  Wanetmg  and  a;l  Etandune. 

*  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom,  n.  333.  Some  documents  from  the  year  901,  re«pect- 
ing  an  exchange  of  lands  with  the  convent  of  Malmesbury,  are  signed  by  Kinj 
Dawiird,  and  &lso  by  EalhswrJJ  mater  regis,  Aelfred  conionx.  Chron.  Sax  A.  ö'Jä 
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Burvived  tlie  eldest  was  Ethelfleda,  the  Lady  of  Mercia,  a 
woman  of  strong  mind  and  masculine  courage.  She  stood 
faithfully  by  her  consort  Ethelred,  and  after  his  death  took 
the  reins  of  government  into  her  own  hands.  Many  docu- 
ments bear  witness  to  her  share  in  public  affairs^.  She  died 
July  12th,  919,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  descendant 
from  her  only  child,  a  daughter.  In  common  with  all  her 
sisters,  she  was  richly  provided  for  by  Alfred  in  his  will. 

Edward,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  brought  up  under  the  eye 
and  direction  of  his  father,  showed  as  a  boy  that  his  natural 
predilections  were  more  in  favour  of  corporeal  than  mental 
virtues,  and  his  own  reign  confirmed  the  fact  that  his  talents 
lay  in  this  direction.  His  son  Athelstan  bore  brilliant  tes- 
timony to  his  descent  from  so  noble  a  race.  History  has 
exalted  his  personal  heroism  even  above  that  of  his  father, 
and  poetry  surrounds  his  birth  as  well  as  his  victorious 
career.  It  is  related  that  as  Prince  Edward  was  once  riding 
over  the  country,  he  alighted  at  the  hut  of  a  shepherd,  whose 
daughter  Egwina,  already  forewarned  by  a  vision  of  her  high 
destiny,  fascinated  liim  by  her  beauty^.  This  woman,  who 
may  have  been  of  higher  than  peasant  birth,  but  certainly 
was  not  the  equal  of  the  prince,  was  the  mother  of  Athel- 
stan, and  another  child,  a  daughter.  The  boy  grew  up  at  the 
court  of  his  grandfather,  who,  delighted  with  his  beauty  and 
the  gentleness  of  his  demeanour,  prophesied  a  happy  reign 
for  him,  and  in  his  earliest  youth  attired  him  as  a  warrior, 
and  presented  him  w^ith  a  mantle  of  purple,  a  girdle  set 
with  precious  stones,  and  a  Saxon  sword  in  a  gold  scabbard''^. 
The  grandson,  thus  as  it  were  knighted,  nobly  fulfilled  in 
later  days  Alfred's  prophecy.  We  are  told  that  Edward 
had  twelve  children  by  two  other  wives,  who  ranked  as 
queens.  Many  of  these  children  have  been  saved  from 
oblivion  by  their  position  and  history,  and  especially  by  their 
marriages,  which  strengthened  and  extended  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom.     One  of  his  daughters, 

«  Kemble,  n.  311,  330,  339,  340,  1068,  1073,  1075. 

*  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  139  and  §  126,  calls  her,  '  illustris  foeir.iiia,"  and  again, 
§  131,  "at  front  concubtna."  By  FlorenU  Wigorn.  L  117,  she  it  designate^ 
•*  molier  nobilissima." 

•  Wilh.  Mülmesbi  iL  193, 
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Edgiva,  became  the  consort  of  Charles  the  Simple,  the  King 
of  the  Franks;  another,  Ethilda,  married  Hugo  the  Great, 
the  son  of  Robert,  the  powerful  Duke  of  Neustria,  Burgundy, 
and  Francia.  Athelstan,  by  these  marriages,  became  con- 
nected with  both  the  opposing  races  in  the  West  Frankish 
kingdom,  the  Carlovingian  and  the  Capetian,  who  were  striving 
for  the  sovereignty.  But  the  greatest  alliance  that  he  con- 
tracted was  by  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Edgitha  with  the 
great  emperor,  Otho  I.  The  ancient  union  between  the 
continental  and  island  Saxons  was  more  firmly  established 
than  ever,  and  their  common  head  and  greatest  prince  held 
in  his  hands  the  destiny  of  Europe.  A  fourth  daughter  of 
Edward,  whose  name  must  have  been  Edgiva,  espoused  a 
prince  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alps^.  The  youngest  and 
most  beautiful  of  all,  Elgiva,  became  the  wife  of  Duke  Lud- 
wig, of  Aquitania.  The  third  son,  Edmund,  succeeded  the 
chüdless  Athelstan  on  the  throne.  These  are  the  branches 
of  a  powerful  and  widely-extended  genealogical  tree. 

Alfred's  third  child  was  Ethelgeda,  the  Abbess  of  Shaftes- 
bury, who,  on  account  of  her  delicate  health,  early  chose  a 
spiritual  life,  in  which,  with  the  express  permission  of  her 
father,  she  continued  until  her  death,  the  date  of  which  is  not 
recorded. 

His  third  daughter,  Elfrida,  Alfred  gave  in  marriage  to 
Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  the  son  of  his  step-mother 
Judith.  Among  other  estates  indicated  in  her  father's  last 
will,  Elfrida  received  Lewisham  in  Kent,  which  she  be- 
queathed, in  the  year  916,  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Blandin  in 
Ghent^.  The  first  Norman  Queen  of  England,  Matilda,  the 
M  ife  of  the  Conqueror,  was  descended  from  her.  She  died  in 
the  year  929'. 

To  the  great  delight  of  Alfred,  his  youngest  son,  Ethel- 
ward,  was  in  his  earliest  boyhood  a  zealous  scholar,  and 
became  a  fine  example  to  studious  youth.  He  received  as 
the  principal  part  of  his  inheritance  the  family  possessions 
situated  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  some  of  which 

»  Aethelweardprowm,  i.  498;  Ingulph.  p.  878;  Wilh.  Malmcsb.  ii.  §  127  c£ 
Hrotsnithae  Carmen  de  gestis  Oddonis,  1,  ap.  Pertz,  M.  G.  S.S.  iv.  321. 

*  See  Lappenberg,  p.  347,  n.  1. 

*  Aooalcä  Blandiöienses,  ap.  Pertz,  M.  Q.  S.S.  t.  24. 
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were  even  within  the  Celtic  borders.  He  appears  as  crown- 
prince  during  the  reign  of  his  brother,  and  some  docuinenta 
are  signed  by  him^.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  October,  922, 
and  was  buried  in  the  royal  vault  at  Winchester^.  There 
are  records  remaining  of  three  of  his  children,  and  after  them 
there  is  no  trace  of  his  descendants. 

In  accordance  with  the  before-mentioned  treaty  of  Swine- 
burg,  Alfred  faithfully  bequeathed  their  father's  possessions 
to  each  of  his  two  nephews,  Ethelhelm  and  Ethelwald.  The 
will  mentions  particularly  the  names  of  the  estates.  The 
youngest,  however,  was  not  content  with  his  inheritance, 
which  must  have  been  as  sufficient  for  him  as  for  his  kins- 
man to  maintain  the  rank  and  position  of  a  near  blood-rela- 
tion of  the  royal  house.  He  not  only  endeavoured  to  extend 
his  possessions,  but  even  to  seize  the  crown,  which  would 
have  descended  to  him  by  right  of  succession,  and  was  irre- 
vocably secured  in  stringent  documents.  He  therefore  be- 
came an  enemy  to  the  king  and  a  traitor  to  his  fatherland. 
His  death  in  the  year  905  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Ethelhelm  was  of  a  more  contented  disposition  than  his 
brother ;  he  is  probably  that  son  of  King  Ethelred  from  whom 
the  historian  Ethclwerd  boasts  of  being  descended^. 

In  his  will  Alfred  also  remembered  a  kinsman  Osforth*,  to 
whom  he  bequeathed  some  villages,  but  whose  degree  of 
relationship  to  the  royal  family  is  not  further  mentioned. 
His  name  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  may  have  been  a 
descendant  of  the  family  of  Osburgha. 

These  are  the  direct  and  lateral  branches  of  Alfred's 
family.  In  order  to  enable  them  all  to  live  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  their  rank,  they  received  bequests  in  land  and 
money;  Alfred  provided  for  them  in  the  most  minute  points, 
and  always  conscientiously  carried  out  the  wishes  of  his  pre- 
decessors But  above  all,  he  carefully  kept  in  view  the  im- 
portant necessity  of  providing  a  direct  heir  who  should  rank 
above  all  his  relations  and  all  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  in 

>  Ethelward  filius  regis,  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom,  n.  335,  337. 

*  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  130. 
»  Ethehverd,  iv.  .514. 

*  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom,  n.  314 :  "  Osferde  mJnum  macge."    "  OsfeiiJ  minifltei 
ä  toind  in  many  of  King  Edward's  documents. 
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wealth  and  knded  property,  and  enjoy  a  separate  establish- 
ment. The  old  conservative  principles  upon  which  he  acted 
in  this  matter  will  be  best  explained  in  his  own  words  : 

"  And  I  will  that  the  persons  who  hold  land  follow  the 
command  in  my  father's  will  as  far  as  is  possible.  And  if  I 
have  detained  any  money  from  any  man,  I  will  that  my 
relations  repay  it.  I  will  that  those  to  whom  I  have  be- 
queathed my  boc-land  sliall  never  after  their  lifetime  let  it 
go  out  of  my  family,  but  if  so  be  that  they,  have  no  children, 
it  must  go  to  my  nearest  of  kin.  But  I  most  especially  desire 
that  it  may  remain  in  the  male  line  as  long  as  one  is  found 
worthy  of  it.  My  grandfather  bequeathed  his  land  to  the 
spear  half,  and  not  to  the  spindle  half  ^  If,  therefore,  I  have 
bestowed  any  of  his  possessions  on  a  female,  my  relation»? 
must  redeem  it,  if  they  will,  while  she  is  living  ;  but  if  not,  it 
can  be  dealt  with  as  we  have  before  settled.  But  if  they 
take  it,  it  must  be  paid  for ;  because  those  are  my  heirs  to 
whom  I  shall  give  what  I  have  to  give  as  it  seems  best  to  me, 
whether  male  or  female^." 

The  sums  of  money  set  apart  by  Alfred  furnish  many  in- 
teresting evidences  of  his  relations  with  his  famuy  and 
officers.  To  each  of  his  two  sons,  as  chief  heirs,  he  be- 
queathed £500  ready  money,  and  to  each  of  his  three 
daughters,  and  to  his  consort  Elswitha,  £100.  Each  of  his 
ealdermen  (and  those  related  to  him,  Ethelhelm,  Ethelward, 
and  Osforth,  are  mentioned  by  name)  was  to  receive  100 
marks.  To  Ethelred,  the  Governor  of  Mercia,  is  left  by 
special  mention  a  sword  of  120  marks'  value.  Among  his 
serving  men,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  pay  at  Easter*, 
£200  were  to  be  divided  according  to  the  claims  of  each,  and 
in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  himself.  His  faithful  and 
devoted  clergy  also  find  a  place  in  his  will.  To  the  arch- 
bishop* the  sum  of  100  marks  was  bequeathed,  and  the  same 
amoiint  to  the  Bishops  Esne^,  Weifrith^,  and  the  Bishop 

'  Here  the  sexes  are  designated  from  the  implements  used  by  each — the  xnaia 
from  the  spear,  the  female  from  the  spindle. 

-  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom,  n.  314.     Compare  Leg.  Aelfr.  41. 

*  ■5.1m  mannum  ?)e  me  folgia^J,  '5e  ic  on  eästerttduin  feoh  gealde, 

*  Ethelred,  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  died  a.  888. 

*  lisne,  Bi--hop  of  Hereford,  died  A.  885. 

*  Werfrith,  Bishop  ot  Worcester,  died  a.  911  or  915- 
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of  Sherborne,  by  whom  it  is  not  known  whether  Asser  o* 
Wulfsi'ge  is  meant^.  A  sum  of  £200  was  devoted  to  the  sal- 
vation of  his  own  soul,  that  of  his  father,  and  those  of  the 
friends  to  whom  he  or  his  father  had  promised  benefits. 
This  money  was  divided  into  four  equal  parts  of  £50  each : 
one  for  the  whole  body  of  mass-priests  throughout  the  king- 
dom ;  one  for  God's  poor  servants ;  one  for  the  distressed 
poor;  and  one  for  the  cliurch  where  he  himself  should  rest. 
This  was  that  of  Winchester,  to  whose  bishopric  was  already 
bequeathed  all  the  landed  property  which  Alfred  possessed  in 
Kent.  The  document  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  that  Alfred 
did  not  exactly  know  whether  his  treasury  would  suffice  for 
all  these  legacies,  but  he  presumes  that  it  would  amount  to 
still  more.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  the  surplus  is  to  be 
divided  equally  among  all  the  legatees,  the  earldermen  and 
servitors  included.  With  regard  to  earlier  arrangements, 
when  his  fortune  was  larger  and  his  kindred  more  numerous, 
he  remarks  that  he  burnt  all  the  writings  coiniected  with 
them  after  he  had  altered  the  arrangements ;  but  if  any  of 
the  documents  should  be  produced,  they  were  to  be  consi- 
dered of  no  value,  and  the  present  will,  accredited  by  the 
council  of  the  nation,  was  to  be  followed  in  all  respects. 

The  document  concludes  with  a  beautiful  and  humane 
decree  of  the  kings.  Alfred  grants  important  alleviations 
to  all  his  bond  and  tree  men.  His  personal  dependents  as 
well  as  the  actual  ceorla^  in  his  service  were  to  enjoy  full 
liberty  to  go  over  to  another  master  and  to  another  estate  at 
their  own  pleasure.  No  one  was  to  extort  any  indemnifica- 
tion from  tliem,  and  an  unlimited  choice  of  service  lay  open 
to  both  classes  of  servitors.  In  the  name  of  God  and  his 
eaints  he  prays  his  relations  and  testators  to  provide  with  all 
diligence  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  provision,  and  not  allow 
any  landholder  to  oppose  these  arrangemejits,  made  by  him- 
t*elf,  and  recognised  as  a  law  by  the  West  Saxon  Witan. 

Such  were  the  provisions  for  tlie  future  disposal  of  his 
property  made  by  Alfred,  as  a  father  and  a  king,  soon  after 

'  III  a  more  mo.lern  La'in  translation  of  the  Till,  "  Aasero  de  Schireburn"  ij 
Bf ccifiid.     Kenible,  Cod.  Diiilom.  n.  1067. 

'  Cyrelit  is  :i  person  w  ho  lias  a  rij^lit  of  choioe.  or  who  has  exercised  a  olioio«. 
Kcinbl'-!,  ibc  baxons  in  Englaii'i,  i.  i04. 
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he  had  reconquered  his  throne,  and  without  doubt  Ihey  were 
conscientiously  carried  out.  But  the  various  endeavours  to- 
wards providing  for  the  security  of  Church  and  State,  and 
for  the  elevation  of  his  people  to  a  higher  state  of  morality, 
with  which  he  was  constantly  occupied  during  the  following 
years,  must  have  required  in  his  time  also  much  aid  in  money, 
and  he  applied  the  revenues  of  his  own  royal  property  to  this 
purpose.  In  the  management  of  this  property,  he  caused 
that  economy  and  love  of  order  to  be  exercised  which  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  regularity  with  which  he  discharged  the 
manifold  duties  which  devolved  upon  him. 

His  possessions  in  money,  replenished  by  his  yearly  in- 
come, were  divided  into  two  parts^ :  the  one  was  destined  for 
the  maintenance  of  worldly  power  and  welfare  ;  the  otlicr  for 
that  of  the  spiritual.  Each  had  three  branches  of  adminis- 
tration— the  first  of  which  was  directed  to  the  payment  of 
the  War  department  of  the  state,  which  also  was  not  for- 
gotten in  his  will.  We  have  thus  an  opportunity  of  learning 
in  what  manner  the  noble  officers  and  the  assembled  war- 
like troops  which  must  always  have  been  about  the  court, 
fulfilled  their  bounden  duties  in  their  different  stations. 
Alfred  established  a  formal  code  of  services,  according 
to  which  the  whole  body  was  separated  into  tlu-ee  divi- 
sions, one  of  which  was  always  to  be  at  court,  and  do 
duty  for  the  space  of  a  month.  At  the  beginning  of  a  new 
month  it  was  released  by  the  next  detachment,  so  that  two- 
thirds  of  tlie  whole  were  always  at  liberty  to  go  to  their 
homes  and  follow  their  own  business,  and  Alfred,  who  always 
rigidly  enforced  this  management,  did  not  require  service  for 
more  than  three  months  in  the  year  from  his  subjects.  AJl 
were  paid  for  their  time  of  service  in  proportion  to  their 
rank  and  occupation. 

A  second  sum  was  yearly  set  aside  for  building,  which  gave 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  mechanics,  some  even  from, 
foreign  countries.  The  third  sum  was  apportioned  tj 
strangers  who  came  from  the  most  distant  parts  to  Alfred's 
coui't,  whether  «hey  demanded  help  or  not ;  in  either  case, 
the  liberality  of  the  king  provided  the  means  to  satisfy  their 

'  Asser,  p.  495,  496,  is  th;  authority  for  the  following  accouDt.  It  seems  to  bf 
the  liiost  genuine  part  of  the  »rork. 

q2 
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wants.  The  second  half  of  the  rerenue  was  set  aside  for  ec- 
clesiastical necessities,  and  was  divided  into  four  subdivisions. 
Tlie  firrft  was  applied  to  the  charitable  relief  of  the  poor  of 
all  nations,  in  which,  as  Asser  relates,  Alfred  observes  the 
Baying  of  Gregory  the  Great :  "  Give  neither  much  to  him 
who  needs  little,  nor  little  to  him  who  needs  much ;  deny 
not  him  who  needs  something,  nor  give  to  him  who  needs 
nothing!."  The  second  part  belonged  to  the  two  monasteriea 
endowed  by  Alfred,  and  to  the  support  of  the  brethren  as- 
sembled in  them.  With  the  third  the  schools  were  supported, 
which  he  had  endowed  principally  for  the  use  and  advantage 
of  the  noble  youth  of  his  kingdom.  Finally,  the  fourth  sum 
was  devoted  to  all  the  neighbouring  cloisters  in  Wessex  and 
Mercia,  as  well  as  in  the  course  of  years  to  many  ecclesias- 
tical establislnneuts  in  Wales  and  Cornwall,  France,  Armorica, 
ISorthumbria,  and  even  in  Ireland,  by  which  he  assisted  the 
pious  servants  of  God  even  in  foreign  lands,  and  was  enabled 
to  stimulate  them  to  good  works.  Some  of  this  money  may 
also  have  been  given  to  the  church  of  Durham,  which  in  later 
days  ascribed  Alfred's  donations  to  St.  Cuthbert^. 

These  beautiful  examples  of  the  conscientiousness  and  gene- 
rosity of  the  king  enable  us,  in  conclusion,  to  cast  a  brief 
but  comprehensive  glance  on  all  the  virtues  and  excellent 
qualities  with  which  he  was  endowed. 

No  one  has  left  a  description  of  Alfred's  personal  appear- 
ance, such  as  we  possess  of  Charlemagne  from  Einhard's  mas- 
terly sketch.  AVe  do  not  associate  the  idea  of  a  colossal 
figure  with  the  name  of  Alfred,  we  rather  picture  to  ourselves 
a  naturally  stiu-dy,  healthy  form,  whose  stamina,  early  weak, 
ened  by  constantly-recurring  illness  and  continual  bodily  ex- 
ertion, was  finally  destroyed  before  he  attained  any  great 
age,  by  the  severe  sufferings  from  which  he  was  exempt  only 
at  rare  intervals.  Eut  Alfred  endured  his  affliction  with  in- 
comparable fortitude,  considering  that  it  was  sent  from  God  : 
liis  combats  and  privations  on  the  battle-field,  the  efforts 
which  it  cost  him  to  animate  the  sluggish  nature  of  his  people, 
by  his  own  energy ;  the  manifold  intellectual  labours  which 
constantly  occupied  him ;  all  these  must  have  aided  him  in 

'  Asser,  p.  496.     "Noc  parvum  cui  mult  urn,  nee  multum  cui  parvum;  nef 
j/ihil  cui  aliqnid,  nee  aliquid  cui  nihu  "' 
?  i)iineou  Duuelm.  i  JiUt.  l^e«.  Aaii\  A  883;  Ejusd.  Hist.  Eccles.  iL  13. 
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forgetting  tlie  pain  which  seldom  left  him,  and  in  suppress- 
ing any  outward  expression  of  it  from  those  with  whom  he 
associated.  His  strong,  active,  and  elastic  spirit  continuallj 
gained  the  mastery  over  his  frail  hodv.  The  character  of  hi« 
mind  was  that  of  a  statesman  and  a  hero,  but  elevated  and, 
at  the  same  time,  tempered  by  a  longing  for  those  higher  and 
immortal  things  on  which  all  the  power  and  glory  of  this 
world  depend.  Unshaken  courage  was  the  steadfiast  founda- 
tion of  his  whole  being  ;  as  a  young  man,  he  early  manifested 
this  quality  on  the  battle-field  at  Ashdown.  Once  it  seemed 
as  though  it  were  about  to  fail,  when  the  young  king  looked 
forward  to  a  long  life,  with  his  country  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  his  people  in  despair  ;  but  again  it  shone  forth, 
when  he  emerged,  strengthened  and  victorious,  from  the  purify- 
ing school  of  Athelney,  to  meet  the  future.  Many  valiant  men 
would  do  well  zealously  to  emulate  his  example. 

We  must,  for  many  reasons,  notice  another  feature  in 
Alfred's  mind,  scarcely  less  rich  in  results ;  he  had  a  decided  / 
inventive  talent,  with  which  he  was  not  only  enabled  to  aid  — 
his  bodily  necessities,  but  especially  to  apply  new  ideas  to  the 
improvement  of  all  kinds  of  artistic  and  mechanical  work. 
The  quadrant  on  which  the  church  of  Athelney  is  raised — 
the  long  ships — the  directing  the  channel  of  a  river — his  time- 
candles — all  bear  witness  to  the  power  of  his  mind,  no  less 
than  the  battles  that  he  won.  It  seems  to  have  been  espe- 
cially easy  for  him  to  learn  anything  new,  and  to  turn  what 
he  learnt  to  practical  account.  When,  after  a  long  pause,  the 
Danes  again  engaged  him  in  a  contest,  Alfred  endeavoured  to 
meet  them  with  craft  and  subtlety  like  their  own,  and  actually 
succeeded  in  mastering  them  by  these  means.  The  man  and 
the  king  turned  his  attention  at  an  advanced  age  to  literature, 
and  accomplished  therein  what  no  prince  of  his  time,  and  of 
many  centuries  after  him,  could  have  even  attempted.  But 
industry  and  perseverance  formed  the  principal  features  of  (_,^ 
his  character,  and  they  were  the  most  powerful  aids  towards 
his  attainment  of  such  noble  results.  Eiding  and  the  chase, 
which  he  so  passionately  followed  when  a  boy,  he  continued 
to  practise  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  frame,  regardless  of  bodily  suffering.  With  the  greatest 
assiduity  he  promoted  the  re-establishment  of  cities«  fortresse«, 
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clmrches,  and  monasteries,  and  he  never  omitted  anything 
that  could  be  suggested  by  his  own  genius  as  tending  to  the 
advancement  of  his  highest  aim,  that  of  the  education  of  his 
people.  He  continually  drew  to  his  court,  by  gifts  and 
friendly  invitations,  strangers  of  all  nations,  among  whom 
were  Franks,  Frieslanders,  Britons,  Scots,  Armoricans,  and 
even  Pagans^,  in  order  that  he  with  his  nobles  and  clergy 
might  benefit  by  their  acquaintance.  The  king,  in  consequence 
of  his  own  indomitable  energy,  perfected  the  learning  which 
he  so  eagerly  desired  in  his  youth  ;  and  it  redounded  to  his 
honour,  that  he  raised  himself  to  be  one  of  the  first  authors 
of  the  age,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  his  people,  in  works  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
many  centuries,  are  still  gratefully  acknowledged. 

The  piety  with  which  Alfred  submitted  to  the  requirements 
of  Christianity,  was  not  only  evinced  in  his  obedient  subjec- 
tion to  the  orthodox  Church  of  his  day,  but  it  was  an  innate 
principle  which  produced  and  nourished  in  his  heart  a  living 
laith  in  divine  things.  The  long  series  of  suiferings,  trials, 
and  privations,  which  extended  throughout  his  life,  had  more 
influence  in  creating  this  feeling  than  the  sight  of  Home  or 
the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  Pope.  Alfred  always  ranked 
as  a  valiant  warrior  of  tlie  cross  against  heathenism,  which  his 
ancestors  had  long  since  renounced ;  he  protected  the  country 
fi-om  the  repeated  attempts  that  were  made  for  its  renewal,  and 
endeavoured  by  conversion  to  reduce  the  conquered  foe  to  com- 
plete subjection.  With  sword  and  pen,  with  hand  and  heart, 
he  fought  for  his  faith,  and  during  his  life  he  obtained  the 
victor's  reward.  In  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  duties  he 
always  manifested  the  same  conscientiousness  which  charac- 
terised his  conduct  in  other  respects.  The  half  of  his  time, 
as  well  as  the  half  of  his  fortune,  was  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  God^.  AVherever  he  was,  it  was  his  daily  wont,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  being  an  example  to  others,  but  from  the  deep 
inward  necessity  he  felt  for  spiritual  things  and  for  the  so- 
lemn ceremonies  of  religion,  to  hear  the  Psalms  and  appointed 
Lessons  read,  and  he  often  went  at  midnight  to  the  church 
to  humble  himself  in  quiet  prayer,  far  from  all  disturbing  in« 

»  Abser,  p.  486.  »  As-ifi ,  p.  495. 
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fluences^.  As  a  dispenser  of  alms,  he  treated  with  equal  libe- 
rality the  poor  and  needy  of  his  own  land  and  those  of  foreign 
churches  and  monasteries ;  they  were  all  benefited  by  his 
gifts  till  long  after  the  period  of  his  death.  In  a  true  Chris- 
tian spirit  he  was  accustomed  to  say  to  his  most  intimat« 
friends,  and  to  confess  with  self-abasement  to  his  Creator, 
that  he  had  not  striven  to  partake  of  the  divine  wisdom,  nor 
employed  the  means  of  attaining  it^.  Pride  and  haughtiness  (^^__ 
were  strangers  to  him.  The  consciousness  of  his  own  weak- 
ness told  him  that  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to  perform  that 
which  he  ought.  Eminent  by  this  piety  over  his  whole  na- 
tion, he  was  as  far  removed  as  any  of  his  contemporaries  from 
becoming  a  religious  enthusiast,  who  would  bow  willingly  be- 
fore a  haughty  priesthood,  and  would  neglect  the  safety  of  his 
temporal  kingdom  and  of  his  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  his 
holy  duties.  He  knew  well  what  his  country  had  suffered 
from  his  father's  ail-engrossing  submission  to  ecclesiastical 
influence.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Alfred 
and  his  descendant,  Edward  the  Confessor.  Edward  gave  • 
away  his  kingdom,  and  was  canonized  ;  Alfi^d  protected  it  . 
with  his  sword  and  firm  faith  in  God,  and  the  Eomish"*.. 
Church  gave  him  no  thanks  for  it ;  but  he  lived  with  his  deeds 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  became  the  hero  of  their 
poetry. 

There  was  no  subject  of  discord  with  the  supreme  head  of 
the  Church  during  Alfred's  time  ;  he  rather  cemented  a  bond 
of  friendship  with  one  Pope,  and  did  not  abolish  the  tribute 
to  Eome  which  Ethelwulf  had  established.  It  was  his  stead- 
fast con^-iction  that  Eome  ought  to  be  the  central  point  of 
the  Church,  and  that  all  regulations  in  matters  of  faith  ought 
to  proceed  from  thence  ;  for  he,  as  well  as  his  contemporaries, 
swore  unquestioning  allegiance  to  the  errors  and  abuses  which 
then  were  rife,  without  surmising  that  Christianity  in  its 
early  days  had  been  a  verj'^  different  and  a  purer  thing.  But 
the  comparatively  independent  position  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  becatne  established  during  his  reig;n ;  its  first  digiii- 
taries  were  native-bom  Saxons. 

'  Asser,  p.  486. 

-  Eo  quod  Dens  omnipotens  enm  expertem  diriiue  sapientiae  et  liberalium  artiuB 
fecisaet.    Asser,  p.  466 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  Alfred  did  not  avoid  bringing 
foreign  clergy  into  the  country,  and  he  especially  set  them 
at  the  head  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  establishments.  The 
language  of  tlie  country  continued  to  be  employed  in  the 
services  of  the  Church ;  the  king  indeed  enforced  the  study 
of  Latin,  but  he  strenuously  endeavoured  to  supply  all  classes 
of  his  people  with  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  Saxon 
tongue.  The  time  occupied  in  the  general  affairs  of  his 
people,  and  the  great  distance  of  England  from  Eome,  pre- 
vented him  from  strictly  following  its  dictation  in  matters  of 
doctrine.  The  Decalogue  in  the  beginning  of  his  code  of  laws 
affords  a  particular  instance  of  this  :  Alfred  omits  the  Second 
Commandment  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Nice,  but  he  supplies  it  in  the  tenth  place  by  the  very  un- 
Eoman  but  Mosaic  commandment  concerning  image- worship^ 
We  have  documentary  evidence  that  John  of  Ireland,  a  clear- 
seeing  philosopher  for  the  dark  age  in  which  he  lived,  re- 
ceived from  Alfred  a  hospitable  reception  ;  and  it  was,  in  fact, 
worthy  of  the  high-hearted  king  to  protect  a  man  who, 
because  he  entertained  a  different  opinion  on  transubstantia- 
tion  and  ])redestination,  underwent  most  bitter  persecution 
from  Eome^.  Alfred's  independent  spirit  could  not  submit 
itself  unreservedly  to  those  bonds  by  which  all  free  exercise 
of  opinion  was  fettered,  and  even  this  instance  of  it  was  not 
allowed  to  go  unpunished  by  Rome.  In  spite  of  his  predilec- 
tion for  the  Church,  Alfred  felt  and  thought  more  as  a  Ger- 
man than  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  in  his  character  we  see  the 
first  germs  of  the  independence  of  Protestantism. 

He  imbued  all  his  worldly  enjoyments  with  the  same  inde- 
pendent spirit.  Providence  had  sent  him  upon  earth  at  a 
time  when  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  was  undergoing  a 
decided  change.  The  bias  of  all  the  Teutonic  races  towards 
democracy  was  disappearing,  but  in  England  it  was  less  on 
the  decline  than  on  the  Continent.  The  transition  to 
feudalism  took  place  very  slowly,  and  was  the  result  of 
regular  causes,  as  all  political  changes  have  been  in  this 
remarkable  island.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Alfred's 

'  Lingard,  History  and  Anliqnities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  ii.  468. 
*  Bicknell,  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  p.  290,  294,  white  much  that  is  correct  u 
Biingled  with  many  eiTora. 
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reign  was  one  step  towards  this  development.  "We  have 
compared  Egbert  to  Charlemagne,  but  among  the  Franks 
the  disturbances  and  alterations  only  began  to  make  rapid 
progress  with  the  decline  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  whilst 
Alfred  still  continued  to  presen-e  the  German  nation  in  all 
its  piu-ity  during  this  eenturv,  so  that  it  was  only  by  degrees 
that  it  was  disturbed  by  the  influence  of  a  new  and  powerful 
system. 

AVe  perceive  in  Alfred  a  prince  of  an  entirely  different 
nature  from  the  military  chiefs  of  the  little  German  states ; 
the  nucleus  of  a  court  began  to  show  itself  around  him  ;  the 
formerly  independent  nobility,  who  were  only  inferior  in  rank 
to  the  king,  began  to  render  senice,  and  to  renounce  their 
hereditary  power ;  the  royal  person  now  stood  like  a  tower, 
high  above  all  the  surrounding  buildings.  An  arbitrary  long- 
ing after  something  new  never  actuated  Alfred.  It  is  re- 
markable to  consider  the  prudence  by  w  liich  he  was  guided 
in  the  construction  of  his  legal  code.  A  genuine  consen'ative 
feeling  moved  him  to  preserve  all  those  ancient  customs 
which  still  remained  in  efficient  operation  ;  that  circumspec- 
tion in  carrying  out  measures  of  reform,  which  the  great 
statesmen  of  England  dis[)lay  in  our  day,  was  also  cha- 
racteristic of  Alfred  whenever  he  resolved  to  abolish  any- 
thing old,  and  replace  it  by  a  new  arrangement  in  accordance 
with  his  own  religious  views,  and  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  His  efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  the  latter 
were  at  least  as  great  as  his  evident  desire  to  attain  high 
temporal  authority  as  a  Christian  monarch. 

He  never  disturbed  the  original  political  foundations  of  his 
nation.  AYhen  all  lay  in  ruins,  he  laboured  unweariedly  to 
re-establish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  former  state  of  things. 
The  roots  of  all  the  evils  of  the  Saxon  and  Low  German 
national  cliaracter,  sluggishness  and  indolence,  he  distin- 
i^iiished,  with  his  keen  glance,  above  all  other  failings,  and 
endeavoured  to  combat  them  in  every  possible  manner ;  now 
by  kind  teaching  and  exhortation — now,  when  his  patience 
became  exhausted  by  repeated  disobedience,  by  well-meant 
punishment.  His  active  mind  was  needed  to  set  in  motion 
the  slumbering  strength  of  his  people,  and  to  see  justice 
ione  to  its  real  value,  as  well  aa  to  drive  out  stubborn  pre» 
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^udices^.  "When  the  aged  were  not  willing  to  receive  in« 
struction,  and  especially  wlien  they  retarded  the  execution 
of  justice,  he  shamed  them  by  the  industry  of  youth,  in 
wliich  he  knew  how  to  sow  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  a 
better  comprehension  of  the  right.  By  his  own  example 
alone  was  he  able  to  induce  the  people  to  apply  themselves 
to  the  strengtliening  and  defence  of  the  country.  He  car- 
ried his  point,  and  Saxons  of  all  ranks  rejoiced  in  the  re- 
conquered freedom  which  Alfred  had  given  them,  a  freedom 
whose  nature  was  more  secure  than  before,  and  the  nume- 
rous class  of  serfs,  who  until  then  had  been  treated  as  living 
property,  received  the  invaluable  gift  of  liberty  of  choice  in 
their  masters  ;  and,  in  common  with  their  noble  and  free 
countrymen,  held  the  memory  of  their  king  in  grateful  re- 
membrance long  after  his  death. 

So  stands  the  image  of  Alfred,  sinning  brightly  in  the 
book  of  the  world's  history,  never  defaced  by  malice  or  igno- 
rance, noj  dimmed  by  his  own  errors.  These  he  necessarily 
possessed,  but  they  have  been  entirely  forgotten  in  the  blaze 
of  his  virtues,  over  which  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  cast  no 
cloud.  Severe  trial  and  purifying  cleansed  him  like  a  noble 
metal  from  all  dross.  Praise  can  never  degenerate  into  flat- 
^tery  in  the  case  of  a  great  man  whose  strong  sense  of  duty 
and  exalted  principles  of  morality  have  led  him  to  employ 
his  time  in  a  truly  noble  manner.  No  king  nor  hero  of  an- 
tiquity or  modern  times  can  be  compared  with  Alfred  for 
80  many  distinguished  qualities,  and  each  so  excellent. 
Princes  more  renowned  for  power  and  glory,  and  reigning 
over  greater  nations,  have  always  had  some  defect  in  their 
moral  character,  which  forcibly  contrasts  with  our  high  esti- 
mation of  their  mental  qualities ;  and  although  by  tiie  side 
of  Alfred,  ruling  in  his  narrow  Wessex,  their  forms  appear 
to  tower  high  amongst  the  stars,  yet  his  figure,  in  its  smaller 

groportions,  remains  one  of  the  most  perfect  ever  held  up 
y  the  hand  of  Grod  as  a  mirror  to  the  world  and  its  rulers. 
As  such  a  noble  example  he  has  lived  in  the  memory  of  a 

>  Asser,  j).  492 :  Igniter  docendo,  adnlando,  hortando,  imperando,  ad  ultiman. 
irnheJienNs  po>t  longam  paientiam  acriua  castigaado,  Tilgarem  stoltitiam  e! 
pertinaciam  omni  inoJo  oLominando. 
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thousand  years,  and  during  that  period  the  peo{.le  whom 
he  governed  have  spread  over  the  earth,  making  homes  for 
themselves,  and  establishing  freedom  and  independence  of 
thought  and  deed  to  its  most  remote  bounds.  That  tree,  ^~-^ 
which  now  casts  its  shadow  far  and  wide  over  the  world,  when  / 
menaced  with  de&truction  in  its  bud,  was  carefully  guarded 
by  Alfred ;  but  at  the  time  when  it  was  ready  to  burst  forth 
into  a  plant,  he  was  forced  to  leave  it  to  the  influence  of  time. 
Many  great  men  have  occupied  thenfselves  with  the  care  ot' 
this  tree,  and  each,  in  his  own  way,  has  advanced  its  growth. 
AVilliam  the  Conqueror,  with  his  iron  hand,  bent  the  tender 
branches  to  his  will ;  Henry  the  Second  ruled  the  Saxons 
with  true  lioman  pride  ;  but  in  Magna  Charta  the  old  Ger- 
man nature  became  roused,  and  worked  powerfully  even 
amongst  the  barons.  It  became  free  under  Edward  the 
Third,  that  prince  so  ambitious  of  conquest ;  the  old  lan- 
guage and  the  old  law,  the  one  somewhat  altered,  the  other 
much  softened,  opened  the  path  to  a  new  era.  The  nation 
stood  like  an  oak  in  the  full  strength  of  its  leafy  maturity, 
and  to  this  strength  the  Keformation  is  indebted  for  its 
accorjplishment.  Elizabetli,  the  greatest  woman  who  ever 
sat  on  a  throne,  occupied  a  central  position  in  a  golden  age 
of  power  and  literature.  Then  came  the  Stuarts,  who,  with 
tiieir  despotic  ideas,  outraged  the  deeply-rooted  Saxon  indi- 
viduality of  the  English,  and  by  their  own  fall  contributed 
to  the  surer  development  of  that  freedom  which  was  founded 
so  long  before.  The  stern  Cromwell  and  the  astute  Williani 
the  Third  aided  in  preparing  tor  the  now-advanced  nation 
that  path  in  which  it  has  ever  since  moved.  Tho  Anglo- 
Saxon  raee  has  already  attained  maturity  in  the  Ne»v  AVorld, 
and,  founded  on  these  pillars,  it  will  triumph  in  all  places 
and  in  every  age.  Alfred's  name  will  always  be  placed  amongst 
those  of  the  great  spirits  of  this  earth  ;  and  so  long  as  men 
regard  their  past  history  with  reverence,  they  will  not  ven- 
ture to  bring  forward  any  other  in  comparison  with  him 
who  saved  the  West  Saxon  race  from  complete  destruction, 
and  in  whose  iieart  the  virtues  dwelt  in  such  harmcnioua 
concord. 
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Y«AK. 

Date. 

Locality. 

Events. 

83S 

King  Egbert  died. 

On  the  Stour. 

King  Ethelwuir. 

839 

... 

Southampton. 

King  Etlielwulf. 

8-15 

... 

On  the  Weg. 

King  Ethclwulf. 

847 

Canterbury. 

King  Ethelwulf. 

849 

Wantage. 

Alfred  born. 

8S2 

Battle  near  Ockley. 

853 

Easter  (April  4). 

Chippenham. 

Burhred  of  Mereia  marries  Ethels 

witha. 
Alfred'«  first  journey  to  Home. 

854 

"Wiiton. 

King  Ethelwulf. 

855 

Ethelwulf  and  Alfred  at  Rome. 

856 

July. 

France. 

Ethelwulf  is  alliancod  to  Judith. 

October  1. 

Verberie. 

Marriage  with  Judith. 

858 

January  13. 

King  Ethelwulf  dies. 

8(M 

July  (P) 

... 

King  Ethelbald  dies. 

801 

... 

Judith  returns  to  France. 
Alfred  learns  to  read. 

862 

July  a. 

... 

Swithun,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  dies 

8«6 

February  (P) 

King  Ethelbert  dies. 

867 

November  1. 

... 

Arrival  of  Hiiigwar  and  Hubba. 
Ealhstan,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  dies 

M8 

March  21. 

... 

Battle  at  York. 

Alfred  marries  Elswitha. 

Conflict  at  Nottingham. 

889 

September  21. 

Battle  near  Kesteven. 

870 

November  20. 

King  Edmund  of  East  Anglia  dies. 

871 

January  (i) 

The  Danes  take  Rt-ading. 

After  3  dayi. 

... 

Flight  at  Englafeld. 
Battle  at  I{<jading. 

!!! 

After  4  days. 

Battle  near  Ashduue. 

After  14  days. 

... 

Battle  near  Basing. 
Assembly  at  Swineburgh. 

After  2  months. 

Battle  at  Merton. 

April  23, 
May. 

King  Kthelred  dies. 

Battle  at  Wilton. 

»7« 

Autumn. 

... 

Compact  of  the  Danes  with  Burhred 

of  Mereia. 
Werfrith,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
Fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Mereia. 

m 

874 

!'.. 

Some. 

King  Burhred  dies. 

675 

.". 

Division  of  the  Danish  army. 
A  small  sea- light  in  the  ChaoneL 
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Yeas. 


Datk. 


876    I 

877 


878 


879 


882 
8SS 
884 
885 


August. 


Easter  (Mar.  23) 
Majr5-ia. 

14  days  later. 

jTuly. 
12  days  later. 


Summer. 
November  11. 


LOCAUTT. 


Athelncy. 


886  I 

887  I 


890 


September  1. 


891 

ft92      „ 

^i^      Easter  (Mar.  81). 

August  24. 


Dene. 
Leouaford. 


Padua, 


York. 


899 

... 

896 

1 

;;; 

m 

80S 

Summer. 

Winchester 
Wulfamere. 

899 

901 

October  28. 

Celchyth. 

EVEWTS. 


The  Danes  take  Wareham. 

The  Danes  march  towards  Exeter. 

Sea-fight. 

The  Danes  leave  Exeter. 

They  take  Chippenham. 

Blockade    of    K^-nwith   Castle,    in 

Devonshire. 
Alfred  in  Somerset. 
Intrenchment  there. 
Sally  to  Brixton, 
Battle  at  Edin^ton. 
Chippenham  taken. 
Treaty  of  Wtdinore. 
Guthorm-Athi-lstan  leaves  Wedmore- 
Retreat  of  the  Danes. 
Halting  in  Fiilham. 
Denewulf,  Bishop  of  Wmchester. 
Sea-fight. 

Embassy  to  Borne  and  the  East. 
Aitser  arrives  at  Alfred's  court. 
The  Danes  land  near  Rfichester. 
Sea-fight  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stour. 
Alfrea   commences    his  intellectual 

pursuits. 
London   rebuilt,   and    confided    to 

Ethelred. 
Ethelhelm  Kent  on  an  embassy  to 

Rome. 
Beocca  sent  to  Rome. 
Queen  Ethelswitha  dies. 
Beornhelm  ssent  ambassador  to  Rome. 
Eine  Guthorm-Athelstan  dies. 
Battle  near  Louvaine,  on  the  Dyle. 
The  Panes  land  in  Kent 
The  Danes  go  into  Berkshire. 
Battle  at  Farnhani. 
Guthred  of  Nor  liumbria  dies. 
Danes  in  Devonshire. 
Storming  of  the  fortress  cf  Barafleet 
Hasting  besifged  at  Buttington. 
Passes  the  winter  near  Chester,  and 

in  Wales. 
Devastations  in  Wales. 
Return  to  Essex. 
Fortifications  on  the  Lea. 
The  Danes  march  to  Bridgeuorth. 
Witenagemot  at  Gloucester. 
Dispersion  of  the  Danes. 
Sea  fight  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire 
Alfred  on  the  eoa-^t. 
Alfred     meets    Ethelred    and    bit 

bishops. 
The  same. 
King  Alfred  dies. 
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UR6  ylbpan  ealne  'Syfne  ymbhpyppt  ■Syj-ej"  mibbanjeajihef. 
<|>8et5  Opopup  jpa fpa Oceanuj- ymblijeö  ucan.  Jjone  man ^^aprejc 
nacaö.  on  Sjieo  tobaelbon.  ~]  hu  hy  ]>a.  pjiy  baalaj-  on  6peo 
conembon.  A'pam,  -]  Gupopam.  "j  Appjucam.  ])eah  ]>e  yume 
men  jajbon  ]>sez  faep  nsepon  bucan  cpejen  baelap  Apia.  3  j'a'C 
oöep  Gupopa;-  'Kym  ly  bepanjen  mib  Oceanup  ]>xm  jappec;ie 
be  putSan.  -j  nopSan.  3  eapcan.  3  ppa  ealne  fypne  mibbanjeapb 
ppani  Öaem  eapc  baele  healpne  behaepß  ;  •  Donne  on  Ösem  nopÖ 
baele.  ]>xt  ip  Apia,  on  pa  ppiSpan  healpe.  m  Danai  j)aejie  ie. 
J>aep  Apia  -\  6upope  cojaebejielicjaö,  -3  ponne  op  paepe  ilcan  le 
Danai.  pu6  "^lanj  penbel  paep.  ~}  ponne  piÖ  pepcan  Älexanbpia 
paepe  byjuj.  Apia  •j  Äpppioa  tojaebepe  licjaö  ;• 

Gupope  hio  onjmtS.  ppa  ic  aep  cpaeö.  op  Danai  paijie  le.  810 
ip  yjmenbe  op  nopö  baele  op  Rippnij  paem  beojijum.  pa  pmbon 
neah  paem  jappecje  pe  mon  haceö  8ajimonbipc.  ~}  pio  ea  Dana. 
y|mö  panon  puSpihce.  on  pepc  healpe  Älexanbpiep  hepja.  on  in 
Rochouapco  Öaejie  Öeobe  [  •  pio  pypcö  ))aec  pa^nn.  pe  man  hacetS 
OOeocebipc.  "^  ponne  popS  mib  micle  plobe  neah  paepe  bypij  pe 
man  haceb  Theobopia.  piÖ  eaptan  uc  on  pa  pae  plopeö  pe  man 
haec  6uxmup.  "]  ponne  mib  lan,"j;pe  neajioneppe  pu'5  panon  be 
eapcan  Eonpcancinopohm  Ejieca  bypij  lije^.  -j  ponne  pojiö  panon 
uc  on  penbel  pae ;  •  Se  pepc-puS  enbe  Gujiope  lanb-jemypce 
ip  in  Ippania  peicepeapbum  aec  paem  jappecje.  ~]  maepc  aec  paem 
ijlanbe  -pee  EaÖep  hacce.  paep  pcyc  pe  penbel  pae  up  op  paen» 
jafipecje  pajp  Gpcolep  pyla  pcanbaS ;.  On  paem  ilcan  peubel 
l«  on  hype  pepc  enbe  if  Scoclanb*« 
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Our  forefathers  divided  all  tlie  orb  of  this  earth,  saith 
Orosius,  which  is  encircled  by  the  ocean  that  is  called  Qarsecg^ 
nto  three,  and  named  those  three  parts  Asia,  and  Europe,  and 
Africa,  though  some  men  have  said  that  there  were  only  two 
parts ;  Asia,  and  the  other  Europe.  Asia  is  bounded  to  the 
southward,  northward,  and  eastward,  by  tlie  ocean,  and  thus 
comprises  half  of  all  this  earth  from  the  eastern  part.  Then 
in  the  north  part,  that  is  of  Asia,  and  on  the  right  side,  Europe 
and  Asia  join  together  in  the  river  Tanais ;  and  then  from 
this  same  river  Tanais,  south  along  the  IVIediterranean,  and 
west  of  Alexandria,  Asia  and  Africa  join  together^. 

Europe  begins,  as  I  said  before,  from  the  river  Tanais, 
which  takes  its  source  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  Riphaean 
mountains,  which  are  near  the  ocean  that  is  called  tlie  Sarni:i- 
tian ;  and  the  river  Tanais  thence  runs  directly  south,  on  the 
west  side  of  Alexander's  temples^,  to  the  nation  of  the  Eho- 
covasci.  It  forms  the  fen  which  is  called  INfaeotis,  and  thence 
forth  with  a  great  flood,  near  the  city  called  Theodosia,  flows 
to  the  eastward  into  the  sea  called  the  Euxine,  and  then 
with  a  long  narrowness  south  from  thence  passes  east  of 
Constantinople,  the  Greek  city,  and  thence  out  into  tho 
Mediterranean.  The  boundary  of  the  south-west  end  of 
Europe  is  in  Spain  westward  at  the  ocean,  and  especially  nt 
the  island  called  Cadiz,  where  the  Mediterranean  flows  from 
the  ocean  where  Hercules's  pillars  stand.  In  this  same  Me- 
Hiterrauean,  to  the  westward,  is  Scotland. 
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Äpjrpica  ■]  Äfia  hypa  lanb-jemyjico  onjinnaS  op  Älexanbpia 
Gjypca  bypij.  ■]  li]j  paec  lanb-jemgepe  fuö  )janon  opeji  Niluf 
}>a  ea.  ;]  jpa  opep  Gchiopica  pej-cenne  oS  J>one  j'uö  jajifecj. 
;j  ))aepe  Äpppica  nopS-pepc  jemaepe  ip  sec  ]>xm  ilcan  p'enbel  pae, 
^e  op  J'aem  jappecje  pcyc  J'aep  Gpcolep  pyla  pcanbaS.  ^  hyfie 
pihc  pepc  enbe  ip  aec  paem  beopje  fe  man  Ächlanp  nemnetS. 
■;;  aec  paem  ijlanbe  ]>e  man  haec  Fopcunacup ;  • 

Scojiclice  IC  haebbe  nu  jepaeb  ymbe  pa  fpy  baelap  eallep 
pypep  mibbanjeapbep.  ac  ic  pille  nu.  ppa  ic  aep  gehec.  papa 
]>peopa  lanb-pica  jemaepe  peccan.  hu  hy  mib  hypa  paecpum 
colicjaÖ ;  • 

Äpia  onjean  paem  mibbele  on  paem  eapc  enbe.  psep  licjeS  pe 
mut5a  uc  on  pone  jappejc  paepe  ea  pe  man  haceö  Eianbip.  pone 
jappejc  mon  haec  Inbipc.  be  puöan  paem  muöan.  pi's  pone 
jappejc  ip  pe  pope  pe  mon  haec  Ealijapbamana ;  •  Be  pu?5an- 
eapcan  pam  pojice.  ij-  paec  ijlanb  Depjiobane.  ^  ponne  be 
nopÖan  paem  üanbip  pe  mu5a.  paep  paep  Eaucapup  pe  beojili 
enbaS.  neh  paem  jappecje.  paep  ip  pe  pojjc  8amepa.  be  nopiban 
paem  popce  ip  pe  muSapaepe  le  pe  man  neraneö  Occopojoppe, 
pone  jappejc  man  haec  Sepicup;. 

Daec  pmc  Inbea  jemaejio.  paep  paep  Eaucapup  pe  beoph  ip 
be  nojiSan.  ~\  Inbup  peo  ea  be  pepcan.  ■]  peo  Reabe  pae  be  putSan. 
~}  pe  jappejc  be  eapcan  ; .  On  Inbea  lanbe  ip  peopep  ~\  peopejicij 
^eoba.  bucan  paem  ijlanbe  Tappabane.  paec  haepS  on  him  cyn 
bypi^.  bucan  oßpum  nianejum  jepecenum  ijlanbum  ;  •  Op  paejie 
ea  Inbup.  pe  be  pepran  ealhim  paim  lanbe  h5.  becpux  paepe  ea 
Inbup.  ■]  paepe  pa  be  pepcan  hype  ip  Tijpip  hacce.  pa  plopaÄ 
buca  put5  on  pone  Reaban  pae.  ^  becpeoh  paem  cpam  ean  pynbon 
pap  lanb  Opacappia.  -3  Papchia.  3  Äjiha.  -j  PapjiSa.  -]  Cbebia. 
peah  pe  jeppica  opc  nemnan  ealle  pa  hxnb  Cltebia.  oßSe  Äppipia. 
~]  pa  lanb  pinbon  ppy^e  beophce^.  ~\  paep  pynb  ppy^e  pceappe 
pejap  ~\  pcanije;«  Dapa  lanba  nopö  jeniaepo  pynbon  aec  paem 
beopjum  Eaucapup.  -3  on  px6  healpe  peo  Reabe  paj.  -j  on  paem 
lanbe  pynbon  cpa  myccle  ea.  Ipappep  "3  Sjibip.  on  paem  lanbe 
ip  cpa  -)  cpencij  peoSa.  nu  haec  hic  man  eall  Papchia  ;  •  Donne 
pepc  ppam  Ti^pip  paepe  ea  o^  Guphjiace  pa  ea.  ponne  becpeox 
paem  ean  pj-nbon  pap  lanb  Babylonia.  -)  Ealbea."]  GDejopocamia  ;  • 
Binnan  paem  lanbum  pynbon  eahca  ■]  cpencij  pecba!-  Pypa 
nopö  jemaepo  pynbon  aec  paem  beop;;^um  Taupo  "3  Eaucapo.  ] 
hypa  pu5  jemaepo  licjaS  co  pam  Reaban  pae  ;.     Änblaui   j'» 
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Of  Africa  and  Asia  the  land-boundaries  begin  from  Alex- 
andria, a  city  of  Egypt,  and  that  boundary  lies  south  from 
thence  over  the  river  Nile,  and  tiien  over  the  Ethiopian 
desert,  as  far  as  the  Southern  Ocean.  And  the  north- 
western boundary  of  Africa  is  at  the  same  Mediterranean  sea, 
which  flows  from  the  ocean  where  Hercules'a  pillars  stand  ; 
and  its  right  western  boundary  is  at  the  mountain  called 
Atlas,  and  at  the  island  called  the  Fortunate. 

Now  I  liave  shortly  spoken  of  the  three  parts  of  all  this 
earth;  and  I  will  now,  as  I  before  promised,  tell  of  the 
boundaries  of  those  three  regions,  how  with  their  waters  they 
lie  to  each  other. 

Towards  the  middle  of  Asia,  in  the  eastern  part,  lies  the 
mouth  of  the  river  called  Ganges,  out  in  the  ocean.  This  ocean 
is  called  the  Indian.  To  the  southward  of  that  mouth,  on  the 
ocean  is  the  port  called  Caligardamana.  To  the  south-east  of 
that  port  is  the  island  Taprobane ;  and  then  to  the  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  where  mount  Caucasus  ends,  near 
to  the  ocean,  is  the  port  of  Samara ;  to  the  north  of  that  port 
is  the  mouth  of  the  river  called  Octorogorr».  That  ocean  is 
named  Sericus, 

These  are  the  boundaries  of  India :  there  mount  Caucasus 
is  to  the  north,  the  river  Indus  to  the  west,  and  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  south,  and  the  ocean  to  the  east.  In  the  land  of  India 
are  four-and-forty  nations,  besides  the  island  of  Taprobane, 
which  has  ten  cities  in  it,  besides  many  other  inhabited  islands. 
From  the  river  Indus,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  all  that 
country,  betwixt  the  river  Indus,  and  the  river  to  the  west  of 
it,  called  the  Tigris,  both  which  flow  south  into  the  Eed  Sea, 
are  the  countries  of  Aracosia,  Parthia,  Assyria,  Persia,  and 
Media,  though  writings  often  name  all  these  lands  Media  or 
Assyria ;  and  these  lands  are  very  mountainous^,  and  there 
are  very  sharp  and  stony  ways.  The  northern  boundaries  of 
those  lands  are  at  the  mounts  Caucasus,  and  on  the  south  side 
the  Eed  Sea ;  and  in  that  country  are  two  great  rivers,  the 
Hydaspes  and  the  Arbis ;  in  that  land  are  two-and-twenty 
nations ;  now  it  is  all  called  Parthia.  Then  west  from  the  river 
Tigris  to  the  river  Euphrates,  and  between  those  rivers,  are 
the  countries  of  Babylonia,  and  Chaldsea,  and  Mesopotamia. 
Within  those  countries  are  eight-and- twenty  nations.  Their 
north  boundaries  are  the  mounts  Taurus  and  Caucasus,  and 
their  south  bouudai-ies  lie  on  the  Eed  Sea.    Along  the  Eeti 
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Reaban  j-aej".  ysey  baelej-  ]>e  ]>x\\  nojiS  ycyt:.  Iit5  f  lanb  Äpabia. 
■]  Sahen  ^  Gubomane.  opep  J^aepe  ea  Guphpate.  pejx  oÖ  })one 
penbel  fae.  3  nopt5  popneah  0Ö  tJa  beopjap  ]>e  man  Taupip 
haec.  OÖ  faec  lanb  ]je  man  haec  Äpmenie.  ~]  epc  puÖ  oÖ  Gjypce 
maneja  feoba  pynbon  faep  lanbep.  j>aec  ip  Eomajena.  ■]  Venicia, 
■]  Damapcena.  ^  Eoelle.  "]  GDoab.  "3  Ämmon.  •]  Ibumei.  •])  lubea. 
■]  Palepcma.  'j  Sappacene.  ~]  feah  hiC  mon  haec  call  Syjua;. 
Donne  he  nopöan  8yj\ia  pynbon  fa  beopjap  ]>e  man  Taujiup 
haec.  -\  be  noptSan  faem  beopjum  pynbon  ))a  lanb  Eappaboeia 
^  Äpmenie.  -)  hio  Äpmenie  ip  be  eapcan  Eappabocia.  ^  be  pepcan 
fcappabocia  ip  })aec  lanb  |>e  man  haec  peo  Laeppe  Apia,  -j  be 
nojiSan  Eappabocia  ip  fsec  jepylbe.  ]>e  man  haec  Temepepap. 
|>onne  becpux  Eappabocia.  ")  paejie  Laeppan  Äpiam  ip  paec  lanb 
Eihcia.  ~}  Ippaupio  ;• 

8eo  Apia  on  aelce  healpe  hio  ip  bepanjen  mib  pealcum  paecejie 
bucon  on  eapc  healpe.  on  nopiö  healpe  ip  peo  pae  Guxinup.  '3  on 
pepc  healpe  peo  pae  pe  man  haec  Ppoponcip.  -]  GUepponcup.  -) 
f^enbel  pae  be  puSan  ;  •  On  faepe  ylcan  Äpiam  ip  pe  hyhpca  beojih 
Olympup ;  • 

8eo  Gjypcup.  ))e  up  neap  ip.  be  nojiSan  hype  ip  ]>xt  lanb 
Palepcme.  ^  be  eapcan  hype  Sappacene  faec  lanb.  'j  be  pepcan 
hype  Libia  faec  lanb.  -]  be  puSan  hype  pe  beoph  ]>e  Elimax 
mon  hacce ;  •  Nilup  peo  ea  hype  aepylme  ip  neah  \>xm  clipe 
|>aepe  Reaban  pae.  ]'eah  pume  men  pecjan  J^aec  hype  aepylme 
py  on  pepc  enbe  Äpppica.  neah  faem  beopje  Ächlanp.  -] 
ponne  pulpaSe  faep  pe  eapc  ypnenbe  on  faec  panb.  •]  paep  py 
epc  plopenbe  up  op  paem  panbe.  -}  paep  pypcö  mycelne 
pae.  ~}  paep  heo  aepepc  uppylö.  hy  hacaö  fa  men  Nuchul.  -j 
pume  men  Dajia.  •]  fonne  op  faem  pae  faep  hio  up  op  J»aein 
panbe  cymÖ.  heo  ip  eapc  ypnenbe  ppam  eaj-c  baele  fuph 
Gchiopica  pepcenne.  ~]  ]>aep  man  haec  fa  ea  Ion  oS  Öone 
eapc  bael.  -)  'paep  ponne  pypö  co  miclum  pae.  ~}  faep  fonne 
bepmcS  epc  m  on  pa  eopöan.  ^  ponne  epc  noptS  panon  upp- 
apppmcS  neah  paem  clipe  piS  pone  Reaban  pae  pe  ic  aeji  bepopiin 
paebe.  ponne  op  paem  aepylme  man  haec  paec  paecep  Nilup  pa 
ea.  ■)  ponne  poll's  pepc  panon  ypnenbe.  heo  cohS  on  cpa  ynih 
an  ijlanb  pe  man  haec  GDepeon.  -j  panon  nojiS  bujenbe.  uc  on 
pone  ^enbel  pae.  ponne  on  paem  pincpijum  cibum  pyjitS  pe 
muöa  popbpipen  popan  cnam  paem  nopSejmum  pinbum.  papc 
peo  ea  bi^  plopenbe  opej»  eall  eT;ypCa  lanb.  •]  hio  jebeÖ  mib 
J>8em  plobe  ppröe  piece  eopS-paepcmap  on  Gjjrpca  lanbe;.     810 
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Sea,  at  the  part  that  runs  north,  lies  the  land  of  Arabia, 
Siibaea,  and  Eudajraon.  Beyond  the  river  Euphrates,  west- 
ward as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  and  northward  almost 
as  far  as  the  mountains  called  Taurus,  as  far  as  the  land 
called  Armenia,  and  again  south  as  far  as  Egypt,  are  many 
peoples  of  that  land,  namely,  Commagena,  and  Phoenicia,  and 
Damascus,  and  Coelle,  and  Moab,  and  Ammon,  and  Idumaea, 
and  Judaea,  and  Palestine,  and  Saracene,  though  it  is  all 
called  Syria.  Then  to  the  north  of  Syria  are  the  mountains 
called  Taurus,  and  to  the  north  of  those  mountains  are  the 
countries  of  Cappadocia  and  Armenia,  and  Armenia  is  to  the 
east  of  Cappadocia,  and  to  the  west  of  Cappadocia  is  the 
country  called  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  to  the  north  of  Cappadocia 
is  the  plain  called  the  Themiscyrian ;  then  betwixt  Cappadocia 
and  the  Lesser  Asia  is  the  country  of  Cilicia  and  Isauria, 

Asia  is  surrounded  on  every  side  with  salt  water,  except 
on  the  east  side ;  on  tlie  north  side  is  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  o« 
the  west  the  sea  called  Propontis,  and  the  Hellespont ;  and 
the  Mediterranean  is  on  the  south.  In  this  same  Asia  the 
highest  mountain  is  Olympus. 

To  tlie  northward  of  hither  Egypt  is  Palestine,  and  to  the 
eastward  the  land  of  Saracene,  and  to  the  west  the  land  of 
Libya,  and  to  the  south  the  mountain  called  Climax.  The 
source  of  the  Nile  is  near  the  shore  of  the  Eed  Sea,  thougfe 
Bome  men  say  that  its  source  is  in  the  west  part  of  Africa, 
near  mount  Atlas,  and  then  rapidly  flows  running  eastward 
into  the  sand,  and  near  there  again  flows  up  from  the  sand, 
and  there  forms  a  great  lake;  and  where  it  first  springs  up 
the  land  is  called  Nuchul,  and  by  some  Dara.  And  then 
from  that  lake,  where  it  rises  from  the  sand,  it  runs  east  from 
the  east  part,  it  runs  through  the  Ethiopian  desert,  and  there 
the  river  is  called  Ion,  as  far  as  the  eastern  part,  and  there 
then  becomes  a  large  lake,  and  there  then  sinks  again  into  the 
earth  ;  and  then  again  north  from  thence  springs  up  near  to 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  I  mentioned  before ;  then  from 
that  source  the  water  is  called  the  river  Nile ;  and  then  run- 
ning frotn  thence  westward,  it  separates  in  two  round  an 
island  called  Meroe,  and  thence  bending  northward  out  into 
the  Mediterranean.  Then,  in  the  winter  seasons,  the  mouth 
is  driven  by  the  northern  winds,  so  that  the  river  is  flowing 
over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  makes  with  that  flood  very 
abundant  fruits  in  the  land  of  Egypt.     The  farther  Egypt 
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pyppe  Gjypcuj-  liS  eap:  anblanj  psej  Reaban  faef  on  pS  healpe. 
3  on  ea)C  healpe  ]>xy  lanbej-  liÖ  japfejc.  •]  on  hype  pejx  healpe 
!]•  jeo  uj-  neape  ejyptuj-.  ^  on  faem  cpam  e^ypcum  if  feopep 
"]  cpenc)5  öeoba ;  • 

Nu  hsebbe  pe  appjcen  yxpe  Äj-iam  pitJ  bael.  nu  fnlle  pe  pon 
Co  hyjie  nopÖ  baele '  •  Daec  ip  fonne  op  paem  beojijuni  pe  man 
liaet  Eaucafup.  pe  pe  aep  bepopan  pppaecon.  fa  \>e  be  nopt^an 
Inbea  j-ynbon.  -^  hio  onjmnaS  aepepc  eapcane  op  paem  jappecje. 
-\  ponne  licjaS  pepcpihce  oS  Äpmenia  beojijap.  pa  lanb-leobe 
hi  hacaS  Pajicoabjiap.  paep  op  )>aem  beojijum  pylö  peo  ea  piiö- 
peapb  Guppace.  ~]  op  paem  beojjjum  ]>e  man  Papcoabpap  haec 
licjatS  ]>a  beopj^ap  peptpihce.  }>e  man  Taujiop  haec.  oS  Eihcum 
faec  lanb  ;•  Donne  be  nop^an  faem  beopjum.  anblanj  faep 
jappecjep.  oS  })one  noji^-eapc  enbe  fypep  mibbanjeapbep.  paep 
Boj)e  peo  ea  pcyt  uc  on  pone  jappecj.  ~]  panon  pepc  anblanj 
]>aep  jajij  ecjcep.  on  fone  pae  fe  man  haec  Eaj-pia.  ]>e  pasp  uppcyc 
CO  ])aem  beopjum  Eaucapup.  faec  lanb  man  haec  pa  ealban 
8ciSÖian.  •]  Ijicaniam '.  Daep  lanbep  ip  fpeo  ~j  peopepcij  feoba 
pibe  copecene  pop  unpaepcmbaepneppe  faep  lanbepl»  Donne  be 
pepcan  f  aem  pae  Eaj-pia  oö  Danaip  '8a  ea.  -^  oÖ  paec  penn  pe  man 
haec  OOeocebipc.  ')  })onne  pa's  oÖ  }>one  f^enbel  pae.  ~\  o8  ]>one 
beoph  Taupup.  •]  nopS  oÖ  fone  5appej:;c.  ip  eall  8c-röSia  lanb 
bmnan.  )>eah  hic  man  conemne  on  cpa^  on  j'picij  peoba*.  Ac 
\>n  lanb  on  eapc  healpe  Danaip.  Tpe  j^aep  neah  pynbon.  Slbani  hy 
pynb  jenemneb  in  Lacina.  •]  pe  hy  hacaS  nu  Liobene;.  Nu 
haebbe  pe  pcopclice  jepaeb  ymb  !Spia  lanb-jemaepe  •.. 

Nu  pille  pe  ymbe  6upope  lanb-jemaejie  peccan.  ppa  mycel 
ppa  pe  hic  pypmepc  piCon.  ppam  paepe  ea  Danaip  pepC  ot 
Rin  Öa  ea  peo  pj'lö  op  J)aem  beopje  pe  man  Älpip  haec.  -^  ypnS 
J)onne  nopt5pyhce  on  faep  jappecjep  eapm.  ])e  paec  lanb  ucan- 
ymbliö  J)e  man  Rpyccannia  haec.  ^  epc  puß  oö  Donua  pa  ea. 
faepe  aepylme  ip  neah  ])aepe  ea  Rinep.  ~]  ip  piSt^an  eapc  ypnenbe 
prS  Ejiecalanb  uc  on  ])one  penbel  pae.  ~]  nojib  op  )>one  jappejc 
])e  man  Epen-pae  haec.  binnan  J>aem  pynbon  maneja  Öeoba.  ac 
h.c  man  haec  eall  Eepmania',« 

Donne  piS  noptSan  Donua  aepylme.  •]  be  eapcan  Rine 
pynbon  fcapc-Fpancan.  ■)  be  pu^an  him  pynbon  Spaepap.  on 
o5pe  healpe  JJaepe  ea  Donua.  ^  be  puSan  him  ^  be 
eapcan  pjnbon  BaejSpape.  pe  bael  fe  man  Re3ne-buph  haec. 
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lies  east  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  on  the 
east  side  of  that  country  lies  the  ocean,  and  on  its  west  side 
is  the  nearer  Eg^pt  to  us,  and  in  the  two  Egypts  are  four- 
and-twenty  nations. 

We  have  now  written  of  the  south  part  of  Asia,  now  will 
we  proceed  to  the  north  part.  That  is  then  of  the  mountains 
called  Caucasus,  of  which  we  before  spoke,  which  are  to  the 
north  of  India,  which  begin  first  east  from  the  ocean,  and 
then  lie  due  west  as  far  as  the  Armenian  mountains.  The 
people  of  the  country  they  call  Parcoatrae.  There  from  those 
mountains  the  river  Euphrates  flows  southward,  and  from 
the  Parcoatrian  mountains  lie  the  mountains  due  west  called 
Taurus  as  far  as  the  land  of  Cilicia.  Then  to  the  north  of 
those  mountains,  along  the  ocean,  as  far  as  the  north-east  end 
of  this  earth  where  the  river  Bore  runs  into  the  ocean,  and 
thence  west  along  the  ocean,  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  mountains  of  Caucasus ;  all  this  land  is  called 
Old  Scythia,  and  Hyrcania,  In  this  country  are  three-and- 
forty  nations,  situated  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  on 
account  of  the  barrenness  of  the  soil.  Then  to  the  west  of  the 
Caspian  Sea, unto  the  river Tanais,  and  to  the  fen  called  Maeotis, 
and  then  south  to  the  Mediterranean  and  mount  Taurus,  and 
north  to  the  ocean,  is  all  within  the  land  of  Scythia ;  though 
it  is  divided  in  two-and-thirty  nations.  But  those  lands  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Tanais,  which  are  near  there,  are  called, 
in  Latin,  the  Albani,  and  we  now  call  them  Liobene.  /  Now 
I  have  shortly  said  concerning  the  boundaries  of  Asia.' 

Now  we  will  relate  of  the  boundaries  of  Europe,  so  much 
as  we  best  know  concerning  them  ;  from  the  river  Tanais, 
westward  to  the  river  Rhine,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the 
mountains  called  Alps,  and  then  runs  direct  north  to  the  arm 
of  the  ocean,  that  surrounds  the  land  called  Britain,  and 
again  south  to  the  river  Danube,  whose  source  is  near  that 
of  the  river  Khine,  and  then  runs  eastward  towards  Greece 
out  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  north  to  the  ocean  which  is 
called  Cwen  Sea,  within  which  are  many  nations :  but  the 
whole  of  it  is  called  Germany. 

Then  to  the  north  of  the  source  of  the  Danube,  and  to 
the  east  of  the  Ehine,  are  the  East  Franks,  and  to  tlie  south 
of  them  are  the  Swabians,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Danube;  and  to  the  south  and  east  of  them  are  the  Bavarians, 
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•]  pihte  be  eajt:an  him  pynbon  Beme.    "]   eajx-nojift  fyiibon 
Dvfunjaf.  ■^  be  nojiöan  him  pynbon  €alb-8eaxan.  "]  be  nopi^an 
pefcan  him  )-ynbon  Fjiyj-an.  •;]  be  pej-can  Galb-Seaxuni  ij-  vElpe- 
muÖa  ])aepe  ea  •]   Fpy|lanb.  "]  fanon  pe]T-no[i(5  ij-  pasc  lanb  pe 
man  Änjle  haec  ']  8iUenbe  "^  pumne  bael  Dena.    •]  be  nojiöan 
hiiri  ip  Ä'pbpebe.    '^   eapc-nopö  p'ylce  ]>e  man  ^pelban  haec. 
■]  be  eap:an  him  ip  pinebalanb.  pe  man  haec  Syjyle.  ■]  eajx-pu?5 
opep  pumne  bael  GDajioapo.    ^  hi  GDapoapo  habbat5   be  pepcan 
him  Dypinjap  -]   Behemap  ^   Baej^pape  healpe.    •]   be   pu5an 
him  on  oÖfie  healpe  Donua  )»sepe  ea  ip  face  lanb  Eajienbpe. 
puÖ  OÖ  Öa  beojijap  ])e  man  haec  Älpip.   Co  ])aem  ilcan  beofijum 
licja'S  BaejSpapa  lanb-jemaejie  -]  8paepa.  •]   Sonne  be  eapcan 
Gajienbpan  lanbe.  bejeonban  paem  pepcenne.    ip  Puljapa  lanb. 
']  be  eapcan  ))aem  ip  Epeca  lanb.    "3  be  eapcan  OOapoapo  lanbe 
ip  piple  lanb.    "]  be  eapcan  faem  )inb  Dacia.    pa,  pe  lu  paejion 
Ijüccan'-      Be  eapcan-nopöan  CDapoapa  pynbon  Dalamenpan. 
^  be  eapcan  Dalamenpam  pinbon   popichi.    'j  be  nopcSan  Dala- 
menpam  pinbon  Sujjpe.  ~}  be  pepcan  him  pinbon  8ypele  ;  •      Be 
nopSan   pojiichi   ip  OOaej'Salanb.     ■]   be   nojitSan    ODaej^tSalanbe 
S«?pmenbe  0Ö  öa  beopjap  Rippin.  "^  be  pepcan  8uö-Denum  ip 
j^aep  jajipecjep  eapm  fe  li^  ymbucan  )jaec  lanb  Bpiccannia.    -] 
be  nojiöan  him  ip  ]>xy  paer  eajim  pe  man  haec  Opc-pae.  "]   be 
eapcan   him  '^   be  nopöan  him  pynbon  Nop'5-Dene.    ae^pep  je 
on  )>aem  mapan  lanbum.  je  on  paem  ijlanbum.  -)  be  eapcan  him 
pynbon  Äpbpebe.  "]    be  puSan  him  ip  ^Ipemu^a  paepe  ea.    •j 
6alb-8eaxna  pmn  bael :  •      NoptS-Dene  habbaö  him  be  nop?5an 
pone  ilcan  paep  eajun  pe  man  Ojc-pae  haec.  ■^   be  eajxan  him 
pinbon  Opci  öa  leobe.  "]  Äpbpaebe  be  j-uSan  ;•      Opci  habbaS  be 
nopSan  him  pone  ilcan  paep  eapm.  •]    pinebap  "]  Bupi^enbap.  ■] 
be  puöan  him  pynbon  paepelban;-      Bupjenban  habbaS  ))one 
vlcan  paep  eapm  be  pepcan  him.    ~]  8peon  be  nopSan.    •]  be 
eapcan  him  pine  8epmenbe.  ^  be  puöan  him  8uppe ;  •      8peon 
habbaS  be  putSan  him   pone   paep  eapm  OjTi.    ■]    be   eapcan 
him  8epmenbe.  ~)  be  nopöan  opej»  fa  pepcennu  ip  Epenlanb. 
J  be  pepcan-nojiöan  him  pinbon  Scpibe-Finnap.  ■]   be  peixau 
N  »pSmenn '.  • 
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that  part  which  is  called  Kegnesburh,  and  due  east  from  them 
are  the  Bohemiaus,  and  to  the  north-east  the  Thuriugians, 
and  to  the  north  of  tliem  are  the  Old  Saxons,  and  to  the 
uorth-weat  of  them  are  the  Frisians,  and  to  the  west  of  the 
Old  Saxons  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Elbe,  and  Friesland,  and 
thence  to  the  north-west  is  the  land  which  is  called  Angeln, 
and  Seeland,  and  some  part  of  Denmark  ;  to  the  north  is 
Apdrede,  and  to  the  north-east  the  Wylts,  who  are  called 
-Sfeldan,  and  to  the  east  of  them  is  Wendland,  which  is  called 
Sysyle,  and  south-east,  over  some  part,  Moravia,  and  these 
Moravians  have  to  the  west  the  Thuringians  and  Bohemians, 
and  part  of  the  Bavarians,  and  to  the  south,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  Danube,  is  tlie  country  called  Carinthia,  south 
as  far  as  the  mountains  called  the  Alps.  Towards  the  same 
mountains  lie  the  boundaries  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia;  and 
then  to  the  east  of  the  Carinthian  land,  beyond  the  waste  is 
Bulgaria,  and  to  the  east  of  that  is  Grreece,  to  the  east  of 
Moravia  is  the  Vistula  land,  and  to  the  east  of  that  are  the 
Dacians,  who  were  formerly  Goths.  To  the  north-ea^t  of  the 
Moravians  are  the  Dalamensae ;  east  of  the  Dalameusae  are 
the  Horithi,  and  north  of  the  Dalamensae  are  the  Surpe,  and 
to  the  west  of  them  are  the  Sysele.  To  the  north  of  the 
Horithi  is  Maegthaland,  and  north  of  Maegthaland,  Sermende, 
as  far  as  the  Biphaean  mountains,  and  to  the  west  of  the  South 
Danes  is  that  arm  of  the  ocean  that  surrounds  Britain,  and 
to  the  north  of  it  is  that  arm  of  the  sea  which  is  called  the 
East-Sea,  and  to  the  east  of  that  and  to  the  north  of  it  are 
the  North  Danes,  both  on  the  continent  and  on  the  islands  ; 
and  to  the  east  of  them  are  the  Afdrede,  to  the  south  is  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Elbe,  and  some  part  of  the  Old  Saxons.  The 
North  Danes  have,  to  the  north,  that  same  arm  of  the  sea 
which  is  called  the  East-Sea,  and  to  the  east  of  them  is  the 
nation  of  the  Osti,  and  Afdrede  to  the  south.  The  Ostihave, 
to  the  north  of  them,  that  same  arm  of  the  sea,  and  the  Wends 
and  the  Burgundae,  and  to  the  south  of  them  are  the  Haefel- 
dan.  The  Burgundae  have  the  same  arm  of  the  sea  to  the 
west  of  them,  and  the  Swedes  to  the  north  ;  and  to  the  east 
of  them  are  the  Sermende,  and  to  the  south  of  them  the  Surfe, 
the  Swedes  have  to  the  south  of  them  the  arm  of  the  East-Sea, 
and  to  the  east  of  them  Sermende,  and  to  the  north,  over  the 
wastes,  is  Cwenland,  to  the  north-west  are  the  Scride-Fina, 
and  to  the  west  the  Northmen. 
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Ohthepe  fsebe  hif  hlapopbe  -^Ifpebe  kynincje  paeC  he  ea]|»a 
NojiÖmanna  nopSmefC  bube  ;  •  pe  cpsftÖ  faec  he  bube  on  J)8em 
lanbe  nojiSepeajibum  piÖ  fa  pej-t  f».  he  j-aebe  ^eah  f aec  \>xt 
lanb  py  ppyöe  lanj  nopö  J>anon.  ac  hit  ip  eall  pepce  buton  on 
peapum  pcopum  pciccemselum  piciaÖ  Finnap.  on  liuncaöe  on 
pincjia.  •]  on  j-umejia  on  pipcoöe  be  faepe  pae ;  ■  pe  psebe  )>a»c 
he  aec  pumum  cyppe  polbe  panbian  hu  lanje  ))aec  lanb  nopÖ- 
}uhce  laeje.  oßÖe  hpaejjep  aeni;  man  be  nop?>an  ]>s&m  pepcene 
bube  I  •  Da  pop  he  nop^pnhce  be  'psstti  lanbe.  lec  him  ealne 
pej  ]>3et  pepte  lanb  on  ]>xt  pceopbopb.  'j  ]m  pib  pae  on  baecbopb. 
ppy  bajap.  ]>a  paep  he  ppa  peop  nopS  ppa  hpael-huntan  pyppepc 
papaö  ;  •  Da  pop  he  J'a-jyc  nopcSpyhce.  ppa  he  mihte  on  f  aem 
oöpum  Jjpim  bajum  jepejhan.  ]>a  beah  paec  lanb  ]>aep  eajT- 
jiyhce,  oö5e  pio  pa&  in  on  J)aet  lanb.  he  nypce  hpaefep.  bucon 
he  pipte  ])3ec  he  J>aep  bab  peptan  pinbep.  o8öe  lipon  nojiöan.  ~j 
pejlebe  panon  eapc  be  lanbe.  ppa  ppa  he  mihce  on  peopep  bajum 
jepejhan.  J>a  pceolbe  he  faep  biban  iiyhce  nopt5an  pinbep. 
poptSan  faec  lanb  )>aep  beah  puöpihte.  otS^e  peo  pae  m  on  ))aec 
lanb.  he  nypce  hpae})ep.  }»a  pejlebe  he  fanon  putSpihce  be 
lanbe.  ppa  ppa  he  mihce  on  pip  bajum  jepejlian  ;•  Da  laejfaep 
an  mycel  ea  up  in  J)aet  lanb.  ])a  cypbon  hy  up  m  on  '8a  ea. 
pojjJ)aem  hy  ne  boppcon  pop8  be  j^aepe  ea  pe;?;lian  pop  unppitSe. 
pop})aem  ]>vet  lanb  paep  eall  jebun  on  o8pe  healpe  faejie  ea  ;.  Ne 
inecce  he  aeji  nan  jebun  lanb  pyt5Öan  he  ppam  hip  ajnum 
hame  pop.  ac  him  paep  ealne  pej  pepce  lanb  on  faet  pceopbopb 
bucan  pipcepan.  -j  pujelepan.  ~)  huncan.  ~}  ])xz  paepon  ealle 
Finnap.  •;)  him  paep  a  pib  pae  on  faet  baecbopb  ;•  Da  Beopmap 
haepbon  ppiSe  pell  ,t;ebun  hypa  lanb.  ac  hi  ne  boppcon  jjaejion 
cuman,  ac  fajia  Teppmna  lanb  paep  eall  pepce.  bucan  paep 
huncan  jepicobon.  o'ööe  pipcepap.  oÖöe  pujelepap ;  • 

Fela  ppella  him  paebon  J>a  Beopmap.  aej))ep  je  op  hypa 
ajenum  lanbe.  je  op  )>aem  lanbe  J'e  ymb  hy  ucan  paepon.  ac 
he  nypce  hpaec  ])aep  po'Sep  paep.  pop])aem  he  hit  pylp  ne  jepeah  ;  • 
Da  Finnap.  him  ))uhce.  ~j  ]>a,  Beopmap  pppaecon  neah  an 
jetieobc;-  SpiSopc  he  pop  ^ybep.  co-eacan  J)aep  lanbep  pcea- 
•pimje.  pop  ])aem  hopp-hpaelum.  pop)>aem  hi  habbaS  ppy^e 
ae^ele  ban  on  hypa  to'Sum.  J>a  teS  hy  bpohcon  pume  faem 
Cynincje.  ')  hypa  hyb  biö  ppiÖe  job  Co  pcip-papum  >  8e 
bpael  biÖ  micle  laeppa  Öonne  oöpe  hpalap.  ne  bitS  he  lenjpa 
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"  Ohthere  told  his  lord  King  Alfred,  that  he  dwelt  north- 
ffiost  of  all  the  Northmen.  He  said  that  he  dwelt  in  the 
land  to  the  northward,  along  the  West-Sea ;  he  said,  how- 
ever, that  that  land  is  very  long  north  from  thence,  but  it  is 
all  waste,  except  in  a  few  places,  where  tiie  Fins  here  and 
there  dwell,  for  hunting  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  summer 
for  fishing  in  that  sea.  He  said  that  he  was  desirous  to  try, 
once  on  a  time,  how  far  that  country  extended  due  north,  or 
whether  any  one  lived  to  the  north  of  the  waste.  He  then 
went  due  north  along  the  country,  leaving  all  the  way  the 
waste  land  on  the  right,  and  the  wide  sea  on  the  left,  for  three 
days :  he  was  as  far  north  as  the  whale-hunters  go  at  the 
farthest.  Then  he  proceeded  in  his  course  due  north,  as  far 
as  he  could  sail  within  another  three  days ;  then  the  land 
there  inclined  due  east,  or  the  sea  into  the  land,  he  knew 
not  wliich,  but  he  knew  that  he  there  waited  for  a  west  wind, 
Bc  a  little  north,  and  sailed  thence  eastward  along  that  land 
as  far  as  he  could  sail  in  four  days ;  then  he  had  to  wait  for  a 
due  north  wind,  because  the  land  there  inclined  due  south, 
or  the  sea  in  on  that  land,  he  knew  not  which  ;  he  then  sailed 
thence  along  the  coast  due  south,  as  far  as  he  could  sail  in  five 
days.  There  lay  a  great  river  up  in  that  land ;  they  then 
turned  up  in  that  river,  because  they  durst  not  sail  on  by 
that  river,  on  account  of  hostility,  because  all  that  country 
was  inhabited  on  tlie  other  side  of  that  river ;  he  had  not 
before  met  with  any  land  that  was  inhabited  since  he  came 
from  his  own  home ;  but  all  the  way  he  had  waste  land  on 
his  right,  except  fishermen,  fowlers,  and  hunters,  all  of  whom 
were  Fins,  and  he  had  constantly  a  wide  sea  to  the  left.  The 
Beormas  had  well  cultivated  their  country,  but  they  did  not 
dare  to  enter  it ;  and  the  Terfinna  land  was  all  waste,  except 
where  hunters,  fishers,  or  fowlers  had  taken  up  their  quarters. 

"  The  Beormas  told  him  many  particulars  both  of  their 
own  land,  and  of  the  other  lands  lying  around  them  ;  but  he 
knew  not  what  was  true,  because  he  did  not  see  it  himself; 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Fins  and  the  Beormas  spoke 
nearly  one  language.  He  went  thither  chiefly,  in  addition  to 
seeing  the  country,  on  account  of  the  walrusses,  because  they 
have  very  noble  bones  in  their  teeth,  some  of  those  teeth  they 
brought  to  the  king:  and  their  hides  are  gocd  for  ship-ropes, 
This  whale  is  much  less  than  other  whales,  it  being  not  longel 
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Jjonne  j-yjran  elna  lanj.  ac  on  hif  ajnum  lanbe  if  pe  betjta 
hpael-huncaS.  fa  beoS  eahca  -j  peopepcijej-  elna  lanje.  ■]  )>a 
maej-can  pipcijej-  elna  lanje.  ))apa  he  faebe  })aec  he  jyxa  furn 
opfloje  ryxcij  on  tpam  bajum  >  pe  paep  j-pj'öe  ppebij  man  on 
J)aem  aehcum  ]>e  heopa  ppeba  on  beoö.  ^  ip  on  pilbeojium  ; • 
pe  haepbe  fa-jyc.  pa  he  pone  cynin^c  police,  tampa  beojia 
unbebohcpa  pyx  hunb ;  •  Da  beop  hi  hacaS  hpanap.  pajia 
paejion  pyx  j-cael-hpanap.  t5a  beoS  ppyöe  bype  nub  Finnum.  poji- 
■öaem  hy  pot5  ]>a.  pilban  hpanap  mib ;  • 

pe  paep  mib  faem  pypjTiim  mannum  on  ]>xm  lanbe.  naepbe 
he  Jjeah  ma  ponne  cpencij  hpyCepa.  -]  cpencij  pceapa,  •]  cpencij 
ppyna.  -^  paec  lycle  paec  he  epebe.  heepebe  mib  hojipan.  achyjia 
ap  ip  maepc  on  paem  japole  pe  pa  Fmnap  him  jylbaö.  paec  japol 
bits  on  beopa  pellum.  -)  on  pujela  pe^epum.  3  hpaelep  bane.  •] 
on  paem  pcip-papum  pe  beoö  op  hpaelep  hybe  jepophc  •^  op  peolep  ;  • 
-^jhpilc  jylc  be  hyp  jebypbum.  pe  byjibepca  pceal  jylban  pip- 
cyne  meapöep  pell.  ■]  pip  hpanep.  "3  an  bejian  pel.  -^  cyn  ambpa 
peöpa.  -}  bepenne  kypcel  oÖöe  ycepenne.  ■]  cpejen  pcip-papap. 
aejpep  py  pyxcij  elna  lanj.  opep  py  op  hpaelep  hybe  jepophc. 
oSep  op  piolep ;  • 

pe  paebe  paec  NojiSmanna  lanb  paepe  ppy^e  lanj  •]  ppySe 
pmael','  Gall  paec  hip  man  apep  otSt5e  eccan  oÖSe  ejiian  maej. 
paec  ht5  pit5  pa  pae.  J  "^  ip  peah  on  pumum  jTopum  ppy^e  clubij. 
•;j  licjatS  pilbe  mopap  pr5  eapcan.  -}  piö  uppon  emnlanje  paem 
bynum  lanbe  >  On  paem  mopum  eapbiaö  Finnap.  3  paec  byne 
lanb  ip  eapcepeapb  bpabopc.  "]  pymle  ppa  noptJofi  ppa  pniaelpe ;. 
Gapcepeafib  hic  maej  bion  pyxcij  mila  bjiab.  o5Se  hpene  bpaeb[ie. 
~]  mibbepeapb  ppicij  oSSe  bpabpe.  "3  nopöepeapb  hecpaeö.  paeji 
hic  pmalopc  paejie.  f  hiC  mihce  beon  ppeopa  mila  bpab  co  paem 
mope.  ^  pe  mop  py^pan  on  pumum  pcopum  ppa  bpab  ppa  man 
maej  on  cpam  pucum  opejipepan.  •]  on  pumum  propum  ppa 
bpab  ppa  man  maej  on  pyx  bajum  opeppejian  ;•  Donne  ip  co- 
emnep  paem  lanbe  putSepeapbum  on  oppe  healpe  paep  mopep 
Speolanb  0Ö  Öaec  lanb  noptSepeapb.  ~]  co-emnep  paem  lanbe 
nojiÄepeapbum  Epenalanb|'  Da  Epenap  liepjiaS  hpilum  on 
pa  NojiÖmen  opep  pone  mop.  hpilum  pa  Nofj^men  on  hy; 
paep  pine  j-piöe  micle  mepap  peppce  ^eonb  pa  mojiap.  "}  bepaU 
pa  Epenap  hypa  pcypu  opeji   lanb    on  pa   rot^pap.    ]   panon 
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than  seven  ells ;  but  in  his  own  country  is  the  best  T\hale- 
hunlinp,  there  they  are  eight-and-lbrty  ells  long,  and  most  of 
them  tifty  ells  long;  of  these  he  said  that  lie  and  Kve  others 
had  killed  sixty  in  two  days.  He  was  a  very  wealthy  man  in 
tliose  possessions  in  which  their  wealth  consists,  that  is  in 
wild  deer.  He  had  at  the  time  he  came  to  the  king,  six 
hundred  unsold  tame  deer.  Tliese  deer  they  call  rein-deer,  of 
w hich  there  were  six  decoy  rein-deer,  which  are  very  valuable 
amongst  the  Tins,  because  they  catch  the  wild  rein-deer  with 
them. 

"  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  that  country,  yet  he  had 
not  more  than  twenty  horned  cattle,  and  twenty  sheep,  and 
twenty  swiiie,  and  the  little  that  he  ploughed  he  ploughed 
w  ith  horses.  But  their  wealth  consists  for  the  most  part  in 
the  rent  paid  them  by  the  Fins.  That  rent  is  in  skins  of 
animals,  and  birds'  feathers,  and  whalebone,  and  in  ship-ropes 
made  of  whales'  hides,  and  of  seals'.  Every  one  pays  accord- 
ing to  his  birth  ;  the  best-born,  it  is  said,  pay  the  skins  of 
fifteen  martens,  and  five  rein-deer's,  and  one  bear's-skin,  teu 
ambers  of  feathers,  a  bear's  or  otter's  skin  kyrtle,  and  two 
ship-ropes,  each  sixty  ells  long,  made  either  of  whale-hide  or 
of  seal's. 

"  He  said  that  the  Northmen's  land  was  very  long  and 
very  narrow  ;  all  that  his  man  could  either  pasture  or  plough 
lies  by  the  sea,  though  that  is  in  some  parts  very  rocky ;  and 
to  the  east  are  wild  mountains,  parallel  to  the  cultivated  land. 
The  Fins  inhabit  these  mountains,  and  the  cultivated  land  is 
broadest  to  tlie  eastward,  and  continually  narrower  the  more 
north.  To  the  east  it  may  be  sixty  miles  broad,  or  a  little 
broader,  and  towards  the  middle  thirty,  or  broader;  and 
northward,  he  said,  where  it  is  narrowest,  that  it  might  be 
three  miles  broad  to  the  mountain,  and  the  mountain  then 
is  in  some  parts  so  broad  that  a  man  may  pass  over  in  two 
weeks,  and  in  some  parts  so  broad  that  a  man  may  pass  over 
in  six  days.  Then  along  this  land  southwards,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain,  is  Sweden,  to  that  land  northwards  ;  and, 
along  that  laud  northwards,  Cwenland.  The  Cwenas  some- 
times make  depredations  on  the  Northmen  over  the  moun- 
tain, and  sometimes  the  Northmen  on  them  ;  there  are  very 
large  fresh  meres  amongst  the  mountains,  and  the  Cwenaa 
carry  their  ships  over  land  into  the  meres,  and  thence  make 
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hepjiaS  on  fa  Nopömen.  hy  habbaö  j-py^e  lytJfe  fcipa.  ■]  j^itJa 
leohce  |  • 

Ohchepe  j-aebe  ^  po  fcip  hatce  paljolanb  ]?e  he  on  bube!« 
pe  cpaeÖ  f  nan  man  ne  bube  be  nopSan  him  ;  •  Donne  if  an 
pope  on  j"uÖepeapbum  j^aem  lanbe.  pone  man  haec  Scipinjef- 
heal  ])ybe]i  he  cpaeö  -j)  man  ne  mihce  jeiejhan  on  anum  montSe. 
Jyp  man  on  nihc  picobe.  ■]  aelce  bae^e  haepbe  ambypne  pmb.  3 
ealle  fa  hpile  he  pceal  pejlian  be  lanbe.  ■]  on  pace  pceopbopb 
him  biö  aepejc  Ipalanb.  ■]  ponne  pa  rjlanb  pe  jynb  becux  Ipa- 
lanbe.  "]  pifpum  lanbe;-  Donne  ip  pip  lanb  08  he  cymS  co 
Scipinjep-heale.  3  ealne  pej  on  psec  baecbopb  NopCpeje.  pi8 
puSan  pone  Scipinjep-heal  pylö  ppy^e  mycel  pae  up  in  on  psec 
lanb.  peo  ip  bpabjie  ponne  aenij  man  opeppeon  maeje.  ~)  ip 
Doclanb  on  oöpe  healpe  onjean.  -]  piÖt5a  Sillenbe  ;•  8eo  pae  li5 
maenijc  hunb  mila  up  in  on  paec  lanb.  3  op  Scipmjej-heale  he 
cpaeö  f  he  pe5lobe  on  pip  bajan  to  paem  pojice  pe  mon  haec  aec- 
Paeöum.  pe  pcenc  becuh  p'mebum.  •j  8eaxum.  j  Änjle.  "j  hyjiö 
m  on  Dene |  • 

Da  he  pibeppeapb  pe;^lobe  ppam  Scipinjep-heale.  pa  paep 
him  on  paec  baecbopb  Denameapc.  -]  on  paec  pceopbopb  pib  pae 
ppy  bajap.  ~j  pa  cpe^en  bajap  aep  he  co  paeöum  come,  him  paep 
on  paec  pceopbopb  Eoclanb.  -j  Sillenbe.  ^  ijlanba  pela.  on  paem 
lanbum  eapbobon  Gnjle.  aep  hi  hibep  on  lanb  comon.  "]  hym 
paep  pa  cpejen  bajap  on  t5aec  baecbopb  pa  ijlanb  pe  inco  Dene- 
meapce  hypaS  [  • 

p'ulppcan  paebe  f  he  ^epope  op  pae^um.  paec  he  paepe  on 
Tpupo  on  pypan  bajum  "]  nihcum.  paec  paec  pcip  paep  ealne  pe^ 
;ypnenbe  unbep  pejle.  peonoblanb  him  paep  on  fCeopbopb.  •]  on 
baecbopb  him  paep  Lanjalanb.  ~]  Laelanb.  "]  Falpcep.  ■]  Sconej. 
"2  pap  lanb  eall  hypa^  Co  Denemeapcan.  "]  ponne  Bupjenbalanb 
paep  up  on  baecbopb.  -^  pa  habbafS  him  p)'lp  cyninj;-  Donne 
eepcep  Bupjenbalanbe  paepon  up  pap  lanb  pa  pynb  hacene 
aepepc  Blecinja-ej  -3  GOeope.  ^  Goplanb.  ■]  üoclanb  on  baecbojib. 
^  pap  lanb  hypaS  co  8peon.  anb  |7eonoblanb  paep  up  ealne  pej  on 
pceopbopb.  0Ö  p'iple-mu'San  ;  •  Seo  p^iple  ip  ppy'öe  mycel  ea.  'j  hio 
toliÖ  piclanb  "]  |7eonoblanb.  -)  paec  piclanb  belimpeÖ  to 
€pcum.  ~\  peo  piple  I1Ö  uc  op  peonoblanbe.  •]  hS  in  Gpcmepe. 
"}  pe  6jcmepe  ip  hupu  pipcene  mila bpab  ; •  Donne  cymet5  Ilpinj 
eapcan  m  Gpcmepe  op  paem  mene  pe  Tpupo  ptanbetJ  in  jraSe.  -j 
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depredations  on  the  Northmen ;  they  have  very  little  ships, 
and  very  light. 

"  Ohthere  said  that  the  shire  in  which  he  dwelt  is  called 
Halgoland.  He  said  that  no  one  dwelt  to  the  north  of  him  ; 
there  is  likewise  a  port  to  the  south  of  that  land,  which  is 
called  Sciringes-heal ;  thither,  he  said,  no  one  could  sail  in 
a  month,  if  he  landed  at  night,  and  every  day  had  a  fair 
wind ;  and  all  the  wliile  he  would  sail  along  the  land,  and  on. 
the  starboard  will  first  be  Iraland,  and  then  the  islands  which 
are  between  Iraland  and  this  land.  Then  it  is  this  land 
until  he  comes  to  Sciringes-heal,  and  all  the  way  on  the 
larboard,  Norway.  To  the  south  of  Sciringes-heal,  a  very 
great  sea  runs  up  into  the  land,  which  is  broader  than  any 
one  can  see  over ;  and  Jutland  is  opposite  on  the  other  side, 
and  then  Seeland.  This  sea  lies  many  miles  up  in  that  land. 
And  from  Sciringes-heal,  he  said  that  he  sailed  in  five  days, 
to  that  port  which  is  called  JEt-Haethum  (Sleswig),  which  is 
between  the  Wends,  and  Seaxons,  and  Angles,  and  belongs  to 
Denmark. 

"  When  he  sailed  thitherward  from  Sciringes-heal,  Den- 
mark was  on  his  left,  and  on  the  right  a  wide  sea  for  three 
days,  and  two  days  before  he  came  to  Haethum,  he  had  on 
the  right  Jutland,  Seeland,  and  many  islands.  In  these 
lands  the  Angles  dwelt  before  they  came  hither  to  this  land. 
And  then  for  two  days  he  had  on  his  left  the  islands  which 
belong  to  Denmark. 

"  Wulfstan  said  that  he  went  from  Sleswig  to  Truso  in 
seven  days  and  nights,  that  the  ship  was  all  the  way  running 
under  sail.  Wendland  was  on  his  right,  but  Langeland, 
Lolland,  Falster,  and  Skaane  on  his  left,  and  all  tliese  lands 
belong  to  Denmark,  and  then  Bornholm  was  on  our  left, 
which  has  a  king  of  its  own.  Then  after  Bornholm,  the 
lands  of  Blekinge,  Meore,  Oland,  and  Gothland,  were  first 
on  our  left,  and  these  lands  belong  to  Sweden  ;  and  Wendland 
was  all  the  way  on  oiu*  right,  to  the  Vistula  mouth.  The 
Vistula  is  a  very  large  river,  and  it  separates  Witlaud  from 
Wendland ;  and  AVitland  belongs  to  the  Esthonians,  and 
the  Vistula  flows  out  of  Wendland,  and  flows  into  the 
Frische  Haff",  and  the  Frische  Haff"  is  at  least  fifteen  miles 
broad.  Then  comes  the  Elbing,  from  the  east  into  the 
Frische  Haff",  from  the  lake  on  the  shore  of  which  stands 
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cumatJ  uc  famob  m  ejTmepe  Ilfinj  eapcan  of  eaptlanbe.  "j  pifb 
fuf5an  op  pinoblanbe.  "^  Jjonne  benimö  pij-le  Ilf inj  hipe  namaa 
3  li,"^eÖ  op  ))aem  mepe  pepc.  ~j  nopö  on  pse.  pop^y  hic  man  haer 
p'iplemuöan  >  Daec  Gapclanb  ip  ppy^e  mycel.  ■]  )>aep  biö  pp)"^® 
manij  buph.  "]  on  aelcepe  bypij  biö  cyninjc.  "]  j)aep  biö  ppSiSe 
mycel  huijn  -j  pipcaS.  -j  pe  cynmj  ~]  fa  picojxan  men  bpmcafj 
niypan  meolc.  •]  ))a  unppebijan  ~)  fa  ])eopan  bjnncaÖ  mebol« 
Daep  bi(S  ppySe  mycel  jepmn  becpeonan  him.  ~j  ne  biö  paeji 
naenij  ealo  jebpopen  mib  6pcum.  ac  )>aep  biö  mebo  jenoh  > 

Änb  j^aefi  ip  nnb  Gjcum  öeap.  J^onne  ]>se\i  brS  man  beab. 
paec  he  liö  mne  unpopbaepneb  mib  hip  majum  ~j  ppeonbum 
monaS.  je  hpilum  cpejen.  -j  fa  kynmjap  •^  )ja  oöpe  heahöunjene 
men  ppa  micle  lencj  ppa  hi  mapan  ppeba  habbaÖ.  hpilum  healp 
jeaji.  -p  hl  beoö  unpopbaefmeb.  "]  licjaÖ  bupan  eopÖan  on  hypa 
hupum,  -j  eaUe  ]>a  hpile  )>e  )>8ec  lic  biö  inne.  )>aep  pceal  beon 
jebpync  -)  pleja.  oÖ  jjone  baej  ]>e  hi  hine  pojibaepnaS  ]•  Donne 
}>y  ylcan  baeje  hi  hineco  paem  abe  bepanpyllaö.  ponne  tobaelaö 
hl  hip  peoh.  )>aec  ))aep  co  lape  biß  aepcep  faem  jebpynce  •]  ))aem 
plejan.  on  pip  o55e  pyx.  hpilum  on  ma.  ppa  ppa  ))aep  peop  anbepn 
bit5  .'•  ÄlecjaÖ  hic  ponne  po[jhpaeja  on  anpe  mile.  )>one  maepcan 
bael  ppam  ))aem  cune.  })onne  oöepne.  Sonne  ))aene  ))pibban.  o)) 
pe  hyc  eaU  aleb  h\f)  on  ))a&pe  anpe  mile.  ~}  i'ceall  beon  pe  laepta 
bael  nyhpc  ))aftm  cune.  \>e  pe  beaba  man  on  hS  > 

Donne  pceolon  beon  jepamnobe  ealle  ]>a.  menn  ]>e  ppyptOjTe 
hopp  habbaÖ  on  ))aem  lanbe  pophpaeja  on  pip  milum.  otJSe  on 
pyx  milum  ppam  |)aem  peo  ;  •  Donne  aepnaS  hy  ealle  copeajjb 
J)aem  peo.  ponne  cymeö  pe  man  pe  ])aec  ppipce  hofip  hapaS  co 
]>aem  aepepcan  baele.  ■]  co  faem  maepcan.  ■]  ppa  aelc  aepcep  o^pum. 
o5  hic  biÖ  eall  jenumen.  ■)  pe  nimS  Sone  laepcan  bael  pe  nyhjx 
Saem  cune  öaec  peoh  jeaejmeö.  ■]  Öonne  pibeS  aelc  hyp  pejep  mib 
San  peo.  •]  hyc  mocan  habban  eall.  ■]  popSy  Jjaeji  beoÖ  fa 
ppipcan  hopp  unjepohje  bype  ;•  Änb  Sonne  hyp  jepcpeon  beotS 
J'up  eall  appenbeb.  )>onne  bypÖ  man  hine  uc.  "]  popbaepneS  mib 
hip  paepnum  -]  hpaejle.  •;]  ppiöopc  ealle  hyp  ppeba  hy  popppenbaS. 
mib  fan  lanjan  lejepe  faep  beaban  mannep  mne.  -)  |)aep  pe 
hy  be  )>aem  pejum  alecjatS.  fe  tSa  ppemban  co-aepnaö.  -j 
nimaS;- 

T  bxt  ip  raib  6f cum  5eap  Öaec  faep  pceal  asleep  jeöeobep  man 
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Truso,  and  the  Elbing  flows  from  the  east  from  Eastlacd, 
and  the  Vistula  from  the  south  from  Wendland,  and  then 
the  Vistula  deprives  the  Elbing  ot"  its  name,  and  runs  out  of 
that  mere  west,  and  north  into  tlie  sea ;  therefore  it  is  called 
tlie  Vistula's  mouth  Eastland  is  very  large,  and  there  are 
in  it  many  towns,  and  in  every  town  is  a  king ;  and  there  is 
also  a  great  quantity  of  honey  and  fishing,  and  tlie  king  and 
the  richest  men  drink  mares'  milk,  and  the  poor  and  the  slaves 
drink  mead.  They  have  many  contests  amongst  themselves, 
and  there  is  no  ale  brewed  among  the  Esthonians,  for  there 
is  mead  enough. 

"  And  there  is  a  custom  among  the  Esthonians,  that  when 
any  one  is  dead  there,  he  lies  unburnt  with  his  relations 
and  friends  for  a  month,  sometimes  two,  and  the  kings  and 
other  great  men,  as  much  longer  as  they  have  more  wealth ; 
sometimes  it  is  half  a  year  that  they  are  unburnt,  and  lie 
above  ground  in  their  nouses.  And  all  the  while  that  the 
corpse  is  in  the  house  there  are  drinking  and  sports  till  the 
day  on  which  it  is  burnt.  Then  the  same  day  that  they 
carry  it  to  the  pile,  they  divide  his  property  which  is  left, 
after  these  drinking  bouts  and  sports,  into  five  or  six,  some- 
times into  more,  according  to  the  vaiue  of  the  property. 
They  then  lay  the  largest  part  about  a  mile  from  the  dwell- 
ing, then  another,  then  a  third,  untu  it  is  all  laid  within  the 
mile  ;  and  the  least  portion  must  be  nearest  to  the  dwelling 
in  which  the  dead  man  lies. 

"  Then  shall  be  assembled  all  the  men  who  have  the  swiftest 
horses  in  that  country,  that  is,  within  five  or  six  miles  from 
the  property.  They  then  all  run  towards  the  property  ;  then 
he  who  has  the  swiftest  horse  comes  to  the  first  and  largest 
portion,  and  so  each  after  other,  till  the  whole  is  taken,  and 
he  takes  the  lea^st  portion  who  takes  that  which  is  nearest 
the  dwelling,  and  then  every  one  rides  away  with  the  pro- 
perty, and  they  may  have  it  all ;  and,  on  this  account,  swift 
horses  are  there  excessively  dear.  And  when  his  wealth  is 
thus  dispersed,  then  they  carry  him  out  and  burn  him,  with 
his  weapons  and  clothes ;  and  chiefly  they  spend  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  deceased,  by  the  dead  man's  continuing  so  long 
in  the  house,  and  because  they  lay  on  the  way  that  to  which 
the  strangers  run  and  take. 

"  And  it  is  a  custom  with  the  Esthonians,  that  people  of 
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beon  jropbaepneb.  •]  jyp  ?5ap  man  an  ban  pnbe?  unfopbaepneb. 
hi  hic  )ceolan  miclum  jebetan ; •  -^  faep  ij-  mib  6ajxum  an 
maejö  faec  hi  niajon  cyle  jepypcan.  ^  \>y  öaep  hcjaS  Öa  beaban 
men  ]ya  lanje  -^  ne  puliaö.  -p  hy  pypcaö  ])one  cyle  hine  on.  ^ 
J)eah  man  aj-ecce  cpejen  paecelf  pull  ealaö  o5öe  paecepep.  hy 
jeboö  "p  oöep  biÖ  opepppopen.  pam  hiC  py  pumoji.  pam 
pincep^ ;  • 

Nu  pille  pe  pecjan  be  put5an  Donua  faepe  ea  ymbe  Epecalanb. 
]>e  IiÖ  \>y^  eapcan  Eonpcancinopohm  Epeca  byfuj.  ip  pe  pae 
Ppoponbicip^.  -J  be  nopöan  Eonpcancinopohm  tjieca  bypij. 
J  eye  pe  pae  eapm  up  op  paem  pae  pepcpihce.  ])e  man  haec  Guxinup. 
■]  be  pepcan-nopöan  faepe  bypij  Donua  muöa  Jjaepe  ea  pcyc 
pui5-earc  uc  on  fone  pae  Guxmup.  ■]  on  puS  healpe.  ~\  on  pepc 
healpe  paep  mutian  pmbon  GDoepi  Epeca  leobe.  -]  be  pepcan  paepe 
bypi5  )iiibon  Tjiaci.  ~)  be  eapcan  faepe  bypij  OOacebonie 
-)  be  yuhan  paepe  bypij.  on  j-ut5  healpe  faep  paep  eapmep  pe  man 
haec  Gjeum  piibon  Ächena.  3  Eopinchup  falanb,  ■]  be  pepcan- 
fuÖan  Eopmchon  ip  Ächaie  j)  lanb.  aec  faem  penbel  pae  ;•  Dap 
lanb  pynbon  Ejieca  leobe.  -]  be  pepcan  Ächaie.  anblanj  faep 
penbel  paep  ip  Dalmacia  ))aec  lanb.  on  nopÖ  healpe  faep  paep.  ^ 
be  nojifian  Dalinacia  pinbon  Puljape  "3  Ijcpia.  "j  be  puöan 
I)Tpia  ip  pe  penbel  pae  ))e  man  haec  Äbjuacicum.  "]  be  pejcan 
pa  beopjap  pe  man  haec  Älpip.  •]  be  nojröan  ]>d&t  pepcen.  f  ip 
becux  Eajienbpan  ^  Puljapum  ;  • 

Donne  ip  Icalia  lanb  pepc-nopö  lanj.  •]  eapc-jniS  lanj.  3  hic 
bell's  penbel  pae  j'mb  eaJl  ucan  bucon  pejTan-nopSan',-  ^c 
J>aem  enbe  hic  belicjafi  tSa  beojijap  pe  man  haec  Älpip.  fa  on- 
jmnaS  pepcane  ppam  J)aem  penbel  )-ae  m  Napbonenpe  faejie 
■fieobe.  ■]  enbiaS  epc  eapc  in  Ualmacia  paem  lanbe  aec  Saem  pae. 
fa  lanb  ]>e  man  haec  Eallia  Beljica ;  •  Be  eapcan  faem  ip  pio  ea 
\>e  man  haec  Rin.  "3  be  puÖan  ))a  beopjap  fe  man  haec  !Slpip.  ■] 
be  pepcan-j"uSan  pe  jappecj  ))e  man  haec  Bpicampca.  -]  be 
nopÖan  on  o5pe  healpe  faep  [^appecjep  eapme  ip  Bpiccannia ;  • 
Daec  lanb  be  pepcan  Lijope  ip -^quicama  lanb.  "jbe  puöan 
jJEquicama  ip  paep  lanbep  pum  bael  Napbonenpe.  ^  be  pepcan- 
puÖan  Ippania  lanb.  "3  be  pepcan  jappecj  be  puÖan  Napbonenpe 
ip  pe  penbel  pae  faep  faeji  Rofcan  peo  ea  uc-pcyc.  ;j  be  eapcan 
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every  language  shall  be  burnt ;  and  if  any  one  finds  a  boi:e 
unconsumed,  tliey  must  make  compensation  with  a  large  sum. 
And  there  is  among  the  Estlionians,  a  tribe  that  can  produce 
cold,  and  therefore  the  dead,  in  whom  they  produce  that  cold, 
lie  so  long  there  and  do  not  putrefy  ;  and  if  any  one  sets  U\o 
^'essels  full  of  ale  or  water,  they  contrive  that  one  shall  be 
frozen,  be  it  summer  or  be  it  winter." 

Now  will  we  speak  concerning  the  south  of  the  river 
iJanube,  about  Greece.  To  the  east  of  Constantinople,  a 
Greek  city,  is  the  Propontis,  and  to  the  north  of  Constanti- 
nople an  arm  of  the  sea  issues  due  west  from  the  sea  called 
the  Euxine  to  the  westward,  and  to  the  north-west  of  that 
city,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Danube  flows  out  south-east  into 
the  Euxine  sea,  and  on  the  south  side  and  west  side  of  this 
mouth  are  the  Moesians,  a  Greek  nation,  to  the  west  of  that 
city  are  the  Thracians,  and  to  the  east  of  that  city  the  Mace- 
donians ;  and  to  the  south  of  tliat  city,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  J^gean,  are  the  lands  Atliens 
and  Coriutli,  and  to  the  south-west  of  Corinth  is  the  land  of 
Acliaia,  near  the  Mediterranean.  These  countries  are  Greek 
nations,  and  to  the  west  of  Achaia,  along  the  Mediterranean, 
is  the  land  of  Dalmatia ;  on  the  north  side  of  that  sea,  and  1o 
the  north  of  Dalmatia  are  Bulgaria  and  Istria,  and  to  the 
south  of  Istria  is  the  mediterranean  sea  called  Adriatic  ;  and 
to  the  west  the  mountains  called  Alps ;  and  to  the  north  that 
desert  which  is  between  Carinthia  and  Bulgaria. 

Then  is  Italy  long  to  the  north-west  and  south-east,  and 
the  Mediterranean  surrounds  it  on  every  side  but  the  north- 
west. At  that  end  it  is  inclosed  by  the  mountains  called 
Alps,  which  begin  west  from  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Nar- 
bonese  coxmtry,  and  end  east  in  the  land  of  Dalmatia,  at  the 
sea,  tliose  lands  tliat  are  called  Gallia  Belgica.  To  the  east 
of  it  is  the  river  called  Ehine,  and  to  the  south  the 
mountains  called  Alps,  and  to  the  south-west  the  ocean 
called  the  British,  and  to  the  north,  on  the  other  side  of 
this  arm  of  the  ocean,  is  Britain.  The  land  to  the  west 
of  Liguria  is  Aquitaine ;  and  to  the  south  of  Aquitaine  is 
some  part  of  the  Narbonese  country,  and  to  the  south-west 
is  the  land  of  Spain,  and  to  the  west  of  the  ocean,  to 
the  south  of  the  Narbonese,  is  the  Mediterranean,  where 
the  river  Rhone  flows  out,  and  to  the  east  of  it  the  Provenca 
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Ijm  Ppojrent  r^e-  "3  be  pejran  him  Ppopenc  j-ae  ojrep  fapeprenu. 
jeo  uj-  neappe  Ifpania.  ^  be  pejcan  him  -]  nopöan  equicania. 
"J  F^r^^"  be  nopöan  ;  •  Ppopenc  yx  haep^  be  nopSan  hype  ))a 
beopsaj-  ye  man  Älpij-  hac.  -j  be  fuSan  hype  if  fenbel  j-ae.  ■) 
he  nopSan  hype  -}  eaftan  j-ynb  Bupjenbe.  ^  f^aj-can  be 
pefcan^ ; • 

Ifpania  lanb  if  |>pyfcyre.  ■]  eall  mib  pleote  ucaa-ymbhaepb  je 
eac  binnan-ymbhaepb  ofep  \>&  lanb.  aejjiep  ^e  of  pxm  japfecje 
56  Of  ])am  {7enbel  fae.  •]  an  tSaepa  jajiena^  ht5  fut5-pefc  on;^ean 
)>aec  ijlanb  fe  Eiabef  hacce.  -j  oöep  eafc  onjean  fsec  lanb  Naji- 
bonenfe.  •;]  fe  Spibba  nopt5-pefC.  onjean  Bpijancia  lialliabuph. 
"3  onjean  Scorlanb.  opep  öone  faef  eapm.  on  jepyhce  })aene 
muöan  J)e  men  haec  Scene  ;  •  8eo  uf  pyppe  Ifpania  hype  if  be 
peftan  japfecj  ~]  be  nopöan.  penbel  pae  be  fuöan  ~}  be  eafcan. 
peo  Uf  nea[ipe  Ifpania.  be  nopSan  faepe  fync  Gquicania,  "^  be 
nopÖan-eajcan  if  fe  pealb  Pyjieni.  •]  be  eafcan  Napbonenfe.  ■j 
be  f uSan  penbel  fae ',  • 

Bpiccaniua  paec  ijlanb.  hic  if  nop5-eafC  lang.  ")  hic  if  eahta 
hunb  mila  lanj.  ~\  cpa  hunb  mila  bpab.  ])onne  if  be  fuöan  him. 
on  oöpe  healpe  ))aef  faef  eapmef.  Eiallia  Beljica.  ■]  on  pefc 
healpe  on  oppe  healpe  paep  paej-  eapmef  if  Ibepnia  faec  ijlanb. 
"3  on  nop 5  healpe  Opcabuf  ))aec  i;;^lanb  ;  •  Ibepnia.  ■f  pe  Scoclanb 
liacaÖ.  hic  if  on  aelce  healpe  ymbpanjen  mib  jappecje.  ^  popÖon 
J^e  fio  funne  paep  jaeS  neap  on  feci  ponne  on  oSpum  lanbe. 
paep  fynbon  lySpan  pebepa  fonne  on  Bjiiccannia  ]•  Donne  be 
pefcan-n())»Öan  Ibepnia  if  ))aec  ycemefce  lanb  paec  man  haec 
Thila.  ~]  lue  If  peapum  mannum  cuS  pop  faepe  opep-pyppe  ;• 

Nu  haebbe  pe  jepaeb  ymbe  ealle  Gupope  lanb-jemaepo.  hu  hi 
CohcjaS.  nu  piUe  pe  ymbe  Äpppica  hu  pa  lanb-jemaepo  colic- 
^atJ ;  •  Ufie  ylbpan  cpaebon  -p  hio  paepe  pe  Spibba  bael  Öyf ep 
mibbani^eapbef,  naef  na  popSam  pe  paep  lanbef  fpa  pela  paepe. 
ac  popSam  ]>e  ye  pen  bei  pae  hic  haepS  ppa  cobaeleb.  popöan  pe 
he  bpyc'5  pprSop  on  pone  puÖ  bael  ponne  he  bo  on  pone  nopS 
bael.  •^  )io  haece  haepS  jenumen  paep  puS  baelef  mape  ponne  pe 
cyle  Saef  nopö  baelef  haebbe.  popöon  pe  aelc  pihc  maej  bee  piS 
cyle  ponne  piS  haece.  pop  pam  pinjon  ip  Äpppica  aejfep  je  on 
lünbiim  ge  on  mannum  laepje  fonne  6upope ;♦ 
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pea ;  and  to  the  west  of  the  Provence  sea,  over  the  "wastes, 
is  the  nearer  part  of  Spain,  to  the  north-west  of  it  Aquitaine, 
and  Gasi'ony  to  the  north.  The  Provence  sea  has  to  the 
north  of  it  the  mountains  called  Alps,  to  the  south  of  it  is  the 
Mediterranean,  and  to  the  north-east  of  it  the  Burgundi,  and 
to  the  west  the  Gascons. 

The  land  of  Spain  is  triangular,  and  all  about  surrounded 
with  water,  and  also  over  the  country  inclosed  either  by 
the  ocean  or  by  the  Mediterranean.  And  of  the  three 
angles  one  lies  south-west  opposite  to  the  island  called 
Cadiz ;  another  east  towards  the  land  of  the  Narbonese ; 
and  the  third  north-west  towards  Brigantia,  a  town  of  Gaul, 
and  towards  Scotland,  over  the  arm  of  the  sea,  and  opposite 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  That  [part  of]  Spain,  which 
is  farthest  from  us,  has  to  the  west  and  the  north  the  ocean, 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  south  and  to  the  east.  The 
[part  of]  Spain  nearer  to  us  has  to  the  north  Aquitaine,  and 
to  the  north-east  the  wold  [called]  Pyreni,  and  to  the  east 
the  Narbonese,  and  to  the  south  the  Mediterranean. 

The  island  of  Britain  is  long  towards  the  north-east,  and 
it  is  eight  Imndred  miles  long  and  two  hundred  miles  broad  : 
then  to  the  south  of  it,  on  one  side  of  the  arm  of  the  sea,  is 
Belgic  Gaul,  and  on  the  west  side,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
arm  of  the  sea,  is  the  island  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  north 
side  the  Orcades.  Ireland,  which  we  call  Scotland,  is  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  the  ocean,  and  because  it  is  nearer 
to  the  setting  sun  than  any  other  country,  the  seasons  are 
milder  than  in  Britain.  Then  to  the  north-west  of  Ireland 
is  that  utmost  land  called  Thule,  which  is  known  to  few,  on 
account  of  its  distance. 

Now  have  we  said  concerning  all  the  boundaries  of  Europe, 
how  they  are  divided ;  now  we  will  [speak]  of  Africa,  how 
those  boundaries  are  divided.  Our  forefathers  said  that  it 
was  the  third  part  of  this  earth ;  not  because  there  was  so 
much  of  this  land,  but  because  the  Mediterranean  has  so 
separated  it,  because  it  breaks  with  greater  force  on  the  south 
part  than  it  does  on  the  north  part ;  and  the  heat  has  con- 
sumed more  of  the  south  part  than  the  cold  of  the  north  ; 
because  every  creature  may  withstand  cold  better  than  heat ; 
for  which  reason  Africa  is  less  than  Europe,  both  in  lands 
and  men. 
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IS'ppjiica  onjcm^,  j-pa  pe  aep  cpaebon.  eaftan  peptpepb  frpam 
Gjypcum.  xr  }>aejie  ea  j»e  man  Niluf  haec.  })oniie  ip  pio  eapc- 
niejre  J>eoh  hacen  Libia  Eipimacia.  hijie  ip  be  eajxan  j'lo  up 
neappe  -^Ejypcup .  •]  be  nojiöan  penbel  pae.  )>e  man  haec  Libia 
j^diiopicum.  -)  be  pepcan  Sypcep  maiojiepl- 

Be  pepcan  Libia  JEchiopicum  ip  pio  up  F>7ipe  TEjj'pcup 
^  be  pu(5an  pe  jappecj  fe  man  haec  Gchiopicum.  ^  be  pepcan 
Rojachicup  Tjubuhcania  pio  J^eob.  ]>e  man  oÖpe  naman  haec 
Äpzujep.  hio  haepS  be  eapcan  hype  fone  Syjicep  maiopep 
■;)  RojajJice  ]>a  lanb.  "]  be  nopiSan  J)one  p'enbel  pae.  )je  man 
haec  Äbpiacicum.  ~]  pa  ])eobe  ))e  man  haec  Sypicep  minopep. 
~]  be  pepcan  Bizancium.  oö  )>one  pealcan  mejie.  "^  be 
pu(5an  hype  Nacabpep.  ')  Lreochulap.  ■]  Lapamancep  ot5  fone 
jEiappejc  Bizancium  ;•  810  ]>iob  ]>sep  pae-beoph^  ip  Sbpumecip 
■]  Seujep.  •J  pio  ])iob  J)aep  pio  myc  lebuph  ip  Eapcama.  "j 
Numibia  pio  ]>eob  hi  habbaö  be  eapcan  him  Saec  lanb  8ypcep 
minopep  ~j  ])one  pealcan  mepe.  ■]  be  nojiSan  him  ip  penbel 
pae.  ■]  be  pejxan  him  OOaupicania.  ^  be  puSan  him  Uzepa  ])a 
beopjap.  -J  be  pu^an  |>am  beopjum  ))a  pimbel-papenban 
jlilchiopep.  08  tSone  jappecj  COaupicania.  hype  ip  be  eapcan 
Numebia.  •;]  be  nopSan  penbel  pae.  "j  be  pepcan  GDalua  pio  ea. 
1  be  puöan  !Spcpix  j-mb  ]>e  beopjap  \>e  cobaelaö  -f  paepcmbaejie 
lanb.  ■]  faec  beab  pylle  panb.  ]>e  py't55an  li5  pu5  on  ])one  jappecj 
OOaupicania.  ])e  man  oSjie  naman  haec  Tinjecana.  be  eapcan 
hype  ip  GDalua  pio  ea.  -^  be  nopSan  Äbbenap  fa  beopjap  ^ 
Lalpip.  ot5ep  beoph.  faep  pcyc  pe  enbe  up  op  )>am  jappecje. 
becuh  ]'an  cpam  beopjum  eapcpeapb.  paep  Gpcolep  pyla  pcanbaS. 
■J  be  pepcan  him  ip  pe  beojih  Ächlanp.  ot5  ^one  jappecj.  "j 
j-u^an  ]>'A  beopjap  ]>e  man  haec  ..Eppepop.  "]  be  puSan  him 
Äulolum  pio  ])eob  0Ö  Öone  jappec^  ;  • 

Nu  haebbe  pe  ymb  Äpppica  lanb-jemaepco  jepaeb  ;•  Nu  pille 
pe  pecjan  ymb  pa.  ijlanb  ]>e  on  l>a  |7enbel  pae  pinbon  ;  •  Eipfiop 
j'aec  ijlanb  hic  I18  on-5;ean  Eilicia  ~]  Ippaupio.  on  fam  paep 
eapme  ]>e  man  haec  GDepicop.  •]  hic  ip  an  hunb  mila  lanj  "]  pip 
•;]  hunb-p^pancij  •]  an  hunb  mila  bpab  ■)  cpa  ~\  cpencij '  •  Epeco 
f  ijlanb  him  ip  be  eapcan  je  pae  fe  man  Sppac  ura  haec.  3  pepcan 
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Africa,  as  we  have  before  said,  begins  from  the  east  west- 
Ward  from  Egypt  at  the  river  called  Nile ;  and  the  most 
eastern  nation  is  called  Libya  Garamantica ;  to  the  east  of 
which  is  the  [part]  of  Egypt  nearest  to  us,  and  to  tlie  north 
the  Mediterranean,  which  is  called  Libya  ^thiopica,  aud  to 
the  west  the  Syrtes  Majores. 

To  the  west  of  Libya  ^thiopica  is  the  farther  Egypt, 
and  to  the  south  the  ocean  called  ^thiopicum,  and  to  the 
west  of  Eogathitus  is  the  nation  of  Tripolitdiiia,  which  ia 
called  by  another  name,  Arzuges,  this  nation  has  to  the  east 
of  it  the  Syrtes  Majores,  and  the  land  of  Bogathiti ;  to  the 
north  the  mediterranean  sea,  which  is  called  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  nation  called  the  Syrtes  Minores ;  and  to  the  west  of 
Byzacium,  to  the  salt  mere  ;  and  to  the  south  of  it  the 
Natabres,  Getuli,  and  Garamantes,  to  the  sea  of  Byzacium. 
The  principal  sea-ports  there  are  Hadrumetum  and  Zeuges, 
and  the  principal  large  town  there  is  Carthage.  And  the 
people  of  Numidia  have  to  the  east  of  tiiem  the  country  of 
the  Syrtes  Minores  and  the  salt  mere,  «and  to  the  north  of 
them  is  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  west  of  them  Mauri- 
tania, and  to  the  south  of  them  the  mountains  of  Uzara,  aud 
to  the  south  of  the  mountains  the  ever-wandering  Ethiopians, 
to  the  Mauritanian  ocean.  To  the  east  of  them  is  Numidia, 
and  to  the  north  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  west  is  the 
rivei'  Malva,  and  to  the  south  the  Astrix,  near  the  mountains 
which  divide  the  fruitful  country  from  the  barren  and  welling 
sands,  which  lie  south  towards  the  Mauritanian  ocean,  which 
by  another  name  is  called  the  Tingetanian.  To  the  east 
of  it  is  the  river  Malva,  to  the  north  the  mountains  of  Ab- 
benis,  and  Calei,  another  mountain ;  there  the  end  of  the 
ocean  flows  between  the  two  mountains  eastward,  where 
Hercules's  pillars  stand;  and  to  the  west  of  them  is  Mount 
Atlas,  as  far  as  the  ocean  ;  and  to  the  south  the  mountains 
called  Hesperius,  and  to  the  south  of  them  the  nation  of  the 
Auloii,  as  far  as  the  ocean. 

We  have  now  said  concerning  the  boundaries  of  Africa ; 
we  will  now  speak  of  the  islands  that  are  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  island  of  Cyprus  lies  opposite  to  Cilicia  and 
Isauria,  on  that  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Mesic  ;  and  ;t  is  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  long,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty-two  miles  broad.  To  the  east  of  the  island  of  Crete 
KB    the    sea  called  the    Carpathian,  and   to  the    west  and 
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"J  be  riopt$ai)  Epeticum  re  yx.  ~\  be  pejxan  Sicilium.  fe  iriiui 
o5pe  naman  haec  Äbpiacicum.  hic  ij*  an  hunb  mila  lonj  3 
hunb-j-ypancij  ~j  F'F^'S  nnila  bpab  ;  •  Dapa  ijlanba  ]>e  man  haec 
Ciclabe]-  ]>apa  finbon  ])peo  •;)  pifCij.  ^  be  eajcan  him  ij-  j-e  Rifca 
fae.  •]  be  juöan  je  tpetijca.  -j  be  nopöan  j-e  Gjij-ca.  "3  b« 
pejcan  Äbjuacicum ; •  Siciha  paec  ijlanb  if  'öjiyj-cyte.  on 
aelcef  fceacan  enbe  finbon  beojijaf ,  )>one  nopS  fceacan  man 
haec  Pelopef .  ]>aep  ij-  \eo  buph  neah  OOefj-ana.  3  j-e  piö  fceaca 
hacce  Pachinum.  J»8eji  neah  ij-  j-io  buph  Sipacuffana.  •]  fone 
pejT  fceacan  man  haec  Lihbeum.  ])aep  if  feo  buph  neah  J)e 
man  haec  Lihbeum.  •]  hic  if  an  hunb  ~]  fypan  -j  fifcij  mila  lanj 
fu5  ;j  nopS.  ■)  fe  Jjpibba  jceaca  if  an  hunb  ~\  fypan  "3  hunb- 
fyfancij  pejc  lanj.  3  be  eafCan  ]>xm  lanbe  if  fe  fenbel  fae  pe 
man  haec  Abjuacicum.  3  be  fuÖan  fam  man  haec  Äffpicum.  3 
be  pef can  pe  man  haec  Tijipenum.  3  be  nopt5an  if  fe  faa  J)e 
aejöep  if  je  neajio  je  hjieoh ;  • 

p'iö  Icalia  J»am  lanbe  Sapbinia  3  Eopfica  J>a  ijlanb  CobaeleÄ 
an  lycel  faef  eapm.  fe  ij"  cpa  3  cpencij  mila  bpab.  Sapbima  if 
J>peo  3  J'jncij  mila  lanj  ■]  cpa  3  cpencij  mila  bpab.  him  if  be 
eafcan  fe  f^enbel  jae.  )>e  man  haec  Tipfienum.  pe  Tibep  fio  ea 
ac  fcyc  on.  3  be  fu^an  fe  fae  )>e  li^S  onjean  Numebia  lanbe. 
J  be  pefCan  ^a  cpa  ijlanb.  ]>e  man  haec  Baleapif .  3  be  nop^an 
Eopfica  paec  ijlanb;-  Eopfica  him  if  Rome  buph  be  eafcan. 
3  Sapbinia  be  fuöan.  "3  be  pepcan  \>a  ijlanb  Baleapif.  3  be 
nopöan  Tufcania  paec  lanb.  hiC  if  fyxcene  mila  lanj.  3  nyjan 
mila  bpab  ;•  Baleapif  pa  cu  ijlanb.  him  if  be  noptSan  Äpfjuca. 
3  Eabef  be  pepcan.  3  Ippania  be  noptSan]-  Scopclice  haebbe 
pe  nu  jefaeb  be  paem  jefeceneffum  ijlanbum.  pe  on  faem 
p'enbel  fae  finbon  ;• 


II. 

.^[1  ]>xm  ]>e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paepe  fpim  hunb  pmcpa. 
3  ])Ufenb  pmcpa.  Nmuf  Äffypia  kynmj  onj^an  manna  aepefC 
picfian  on  ^ypum  mibbanjeajibe.  3  mib  un^emaeclicpe  ^epil- 
nunje  anpalbep  he  paef  hepienbe  3  peohcenbe  f'F-'J  pincpa. 
o?5  he  haepbe  ealle  Äfiam  on  hif  jepealb  jenyb.  puS  ppam  paera 
Reaban  fae.  3  fpa  nofi^  0Ö  pone  fae  ]>e  man  haec  Guxinuj*. 
bucan  l^aem  ])e  he  eac  opcpaeblice  fop  mib  miclum  2;epeohcun) 
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north  tLc  Cretan  Sea,  and  to  the  west  the  Sicilian,  which 
by  another  name  ia  called  the  Adriatic ;  it  is  a  hundred  miles 
long,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  broad.  There  are 
three-and-fifty  of  tlie  islands  called  the  Cyclades ;  and  to  the 
east  of  them  is  the  Risca  Sea,  to  the  south  the  Cretan  ;  to  the 
north  the  Mgean,  and  to  the  west  the  Adriatic.  The  island 
of  Sicily  is  triangular,  at  each  angle  there  are  mountains ;  the 
north  angle  is  called  Pelorus,  near  which  is  the  town  of  Mes- 
sina ;  and  the  south  angle  is  called  Pachytum,  near  to  which 
is  the  city  of  Syracuse ;  and  the  west  angle  is  called  Lily- 
bffium,  near  to  which  is  the  city  called  Lilybaeum ;  and  it  is 
a  hundred  and  fifty-seven  miles  long,  south  and  north,  and 
the  third  angle  is  a  hundred  and  seventy-seven  long  west ; 
and  to  the  east  is  the  mediterranean  sea,  called  the  Adriatic, 
and  to  the  south  of  it  the  African,  to  the  west  the  Tyrrhenian, 
and  to  the  north  the  sea  is  both  narrow  and  rough. 

Opposite  to  the  land  of  Italy  a  small  arm  of  the  sea  sepa- 
rates Sardinia  and  Corsica,  which  is  two-and-twenty  miles 
broad ;  Sardinia  is  three-and-thirty  miles  long,  and  two-and- 
twenty  miles  broad ;  to  the  east  of  it,  is  [that  part  of]  the 
Mediterranean  called  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  into  which  the 
river  Tiber  runs ;  and  to  the  south,  the  sea  which  lies  0[ipo- 
site  to  the  land  of  Numidia ;  and  to  the  west  the  two  islands 
called  the  Balearic  ;  and  to  the  north  the  island  of  Corsica. 
To  the  east  of  Corsica  is  the  city  of  Eome,  and  Sardinia  to 
the  south,  and  on  the  west  the  Balearic  islands,  and  the 
country  of  Tuscany  to  the  north  ;  it  is  sixteen  miles  long, 
and  nine  miles  broad.  Africa  is  to  the  south  of  the  two 
Balearic  islands,  and  Cadiz  to  the  west,  and  Spain  to  the 
north.  Thus  have  we  now  shortly  spoken  the  positions  of 
the  islands  that  are  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 


n. 

Thirteen  hundred  years  before  the  building  of  Eome, 
Ninus,  king  of  Assyria,  began  first  of  men  to  reign  in  this 
world  ;  and  having  great  desire  of  power,  he  committed  de- 
vastations, and  earned  on  wars  for  fifty  years,  till  he  had  re- 
duced all  Asia  to  the  south  of  the  Red  Sea  into  his  power, 
and  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  Euxine.  Not  to  mention  that 
he  likewise  often  invaded  hostilely  the  north  countries  of 
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on  Sci^tSie  ))a  nojiS  lanb.  J)a?Se  jecpebene  fynbon  Jja  heajibefcan 
men,  J)ea}i  hy  j-yn  on  ]>yyon  popolb-jej-aelfon  Öa  unj^ebjepcan. 
■]  hy  fa,  unbep  paem  ]>e  he  him  onpmnenbe  paep,  pupbon 
j^efiabe  pijcpaepca.  J)eah  hi  aep  hypa  hp  bylpichce  alypben.  "]  hy 
lum  aepcep  )>8em  jpimme  pop^ulbon  fone  pijcjiaepc,  fe  hy  aec 
him  jeleopnobon.  •j  him  tSa  peajiS  emleop  on  hypa  mobe  f  hy 
jepapon  mannep  blob  ajoten^  ppa  him  paep  J)apa  nycena  meolc 
]>e  hy  maepc  bihbbaS  ;•  Änb  he  Nmup  Sopoapcpem  Baccjuana 
cyninj.  pe  cut5e  manna  aepepc  bpycpaepcap.  he  hine  opeppann 
^  ofploh,  anb  ])a  sec  nyhpcan  he  paep  peohtenbe  piö  8ciÖöie  on 
ane  buph.  ~\  faep  peapS  oppcocen  mib  anjie  plane.  -^  aepcep 
hip  beaÖe  Samepamip  hip  cpen  penjc  aej))ep  je  co  faem  jepmne 
j^e  CO  ])aem  pice.  ■]  hio  }>aec  ylce  jepin  ]>e  hio  hme  on  beppon 
mib  manijpealbum  pipen-lupcum.  cpa  -j  peopepcij  pincpa  paep 
bpeojenbe,  "j  hype  pa-jyc  Co  lycel  fuhce  paep  anpalbep  \>e  pe 
cyninjc  aep  jepunnen  haepbe.  ac  hio  mib  piplice  ni'Se  paep 
peohcenbe  on  faec  unbepienbe  pole  -^chiopiam^.  ~]  eac  on 
Inbeap,  fa  nan  man  ne  aep  ne  pyööan  niib  jepeohce  ne  jepop 
bucon  Älexanbep  '  •  pio  paep  pilnienbe  mib  jepinnum  ]>xt  hio 
hy  opepppit5be.  feah  hio  hic  Öuphceon  ne  mihce ;  •  810  jicpunj 
fa  •]  fa  jepin  paepon  jpimhcpan  fonne  hy  nu  pjn.  pojiöon  hy 
hypa  nane  bypene  a;p  ne  cuSan.  ppa  men  nu  picon.  ac  on 
bilpicneppe  hyjia  lip  alypbon;. 

8eo  ylce  cpen  8amepamip,  pj'tJöan  ^  pice  paep  on  hype 
jcepealbe.  nalep  "p  an  f  sec  hio  Syjipcenbe  paep  on  pymbel  mannef 
blobep.  ac  eac  ppelce  mib  unjemeclicpe  ppaenneppe  manijpeal^ 
^elijpe  ppemmenbe  paep.  ppa  faec  aelcne  fapa  fe  hio  jeacpiar 
myhce.  faec  kyne-kynnep  paep.  hio  co  hype  jeppon  pop  hj'pe 
j^ehjepneppe.  "j  pyÖöan  hio  hy  ealle  mib  pacne  beppac  Co  beaSe. 
^  fa  aec  nehpcan  hyjie  ajenne  punu  hio  jenam  hype  co  jehjepe. 
"]  popöon  f  e  hio  hype  pipen-lupce  puljan  ne  mopce  bucan  manna 
bypmpunje.  hio  jepecce  opep  eall  hype  pice,  faec  nan  popby]ib 
naepe  aec  jebjepe  becuh  nanpe  pibbe  |  • 


III. 

^jiSam  fe  Romebujih  jecimbpeb  paepe  fupenb  pincpa  ■]  an 
hunb  •]  pyxcij.  faec  paepcmbaejie  lanb,  on  faem  8obome  "]  ErO« 
moppe  fa  bypij  on  paepon.  hic  peapÖ  ppam  heoponhcum  pype  pjio- 
baepneb*.-     9aec  paep  becuh  Äpabia  -^  Palepcma  fa  manij- 
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Scytliia,  wh  j  are  considered  the  hardiest  men,  although  in 
the  goods  of  this  w  orld  they  are  the  poorest.  By  liis  making 
war  against  them,  however,  they  straightways  became  war- 
like, although  they  had  previously  lived  a  life  of  innocence ; 
and  they  paid  him  dearly  afterwards  for  the  art  of  war,  which 
they  had  learned  from  him  ;  and  then  it  became  as  plea- 
sant to  their  minds  to  see  man's  blood  shed,  as  it  was  the 
milk  of  cows,  on  which  they  chieily  live.  And  Ninus  over- 
came and  slew  Zoroaster,  king  of  Bactria,  who  first  of  men 
understood  the  magic  arts,  and  then  at  last  he  was  fighting 
against  the  Scythians,  against  a  town,  and  was  there  shot 
with  an  arrow;  and  after  his  death  his  queen,  Semiramia, 
succeeded  both  to  the  war  and  to  the  kingdom  ;  and  that 
same  war  which  she  had  drawn  on  him  by  her  manifold  sinful 
passions,  she  carried  on  for  two-and-forty  years ;  and  still 
the  empire  w  hieh  Ninus  had  conquered  appeared  to  her  toe 
small.  But  she,  with  feminine  hate,  made  war  on  the  inno- 
cent Ethiopians,  and  also  on  the  Indians,  whom  no  one, 
neither  before  nor  since,  overran  with  war,  except  Alexander. 
She  was  very  desirous  to  subdue  them  by  war,  although  she 
could  not  effect  it.  Cupidity  and  wars  were  then  fiercer  than 
they  now  are,  because  they  had  no  previous  examples,  as  men 
now  have,  but  had  passed  their  lives  in  innocence. 

This  same  Queen  Semiramis,  after  the  empire  was  in  her 
power,  was  not  only  constantly  thirsting  for  human  blood, 
but  was  also  with  boundless  lust  perpetrating  manifold  pros- 
titutions, so  that  every  one  of  those  she  might  hear  of  that 
w  as  of  royal  race,  she  enticed  to  her  for  her  lewdness,  and 
afterwards  deceived,  and  put  them  to  death  ;  and  then  at 
hxst  took  her  own  son  to  lie  with  her ;  and  because  she  could 
not  follow  her  sinful  lusts  without  the  reproach  of  men,  she 
established  throughout  her  realm  that  there  should  be  no 
obstacle  to  intercourse  between  any  relations. 


ni. 

A  thousand  and  sixty  years  before  the  building  of  "Rome  the 
fruitful  land  on  which  Sodom  and  Gomorra  stood  was  burnt  by 
beavenly  fire.  It  was  between  Arabia  and  Palestine  those  mant 
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fealban  paefrmaj-  paepon,  }:opt5am  ppiöop:  ])e  lopbanij-  peo  ea  aeico 
jeape  faec  lanb  mibbepeapb  opeppleop  mib  pocep  )>icce  flobe.  "j  hic 
|>onne  mib  '5am  jebynjeb  peapö  [  •  Da  paep  ]>sez  pole  ]>seY  micclan 
pelan  unjemeclice  bpucenbe.  ot$  faec  him  on  pe  miccla  pipen- 
lupc  on  mnan  apeox.  ■]  him  com  op  J)aem  pipen-lupce  üobep 
ppaco.  J^aec  he  eal  "p  lanb  mib  ppeplenum  pype  popbaepnbe.  p 
pitStSan  faeji  paep  pcanbenbe  paecep  opep  ])amlanbe.  ppa  hic  faepe^ 
ea-plob  aep  jepleop.  •]  paep  baelep  pe  bsel  pe  j)  plob  ne  jpecce.  yp 
jyc  co-baej  paepcmbaepenbe  on  aelcep  cynnep  blaebum.  "j  }>a 
pynbon  ppy^e  paejepe  "j  lupmmlice  on  co  peonne.  ac  Jwnne  hij 
man  on  hanb  nymtJ.  fonne  peopSaO  hij  Co  acxan  [- 


IV. 

M]i  ^xm  \>e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paepe  ])upenb  pincpa  ^ 
hunb-pypancij.  Thelepcipep  -3  Eiappachi  fa  leobe  becuh  him 
jepin  uphopon.  -j  J)aec  bpujon  0Ö  hi  mib  ealle  opplejene  paepon. 
bucan  ppy'Se  peapum.  •]  ppa-J)eah  f  paep  co  lape  peajitS  papa 
Thelepcipa.  hy  heopa  lanb  opjeapan,  j  jepojian  RotJum  faec 
ijlanb,  pilnienbe  -p  hy  aelcum  jepinne  oSplojen  haepbon.  ac  h^ 
Epeacap  faep  onpunbon.  ~j  hy  mib  ealle  popbybon'.« 

V. 

JSp  Sam  ]>e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paepe  eahca  hunb  pincpa. 
mib  Gjypcum  peajiS  pypan  jeap  pe  unjemeclicaeoptS-pela.  ■]  hy 
apcep  fam  paepon  on  pam  maepcan  hunjpe  o8pe  pypan  jeap, 
^  him  fa  lopeph.  pihcpip  man.  mib  jobcunbe  palcume  jeheaJp  > 
Fpom  8am  lopepe  Pompeiu)-^.  pe  haefena  pcop.  •]  hip  cnihc 
lupcinup  paepan  Öup  pinjenbe.  lopeph  pefe  jmjpc  paep  hyp 
jebpoSpa.  •^  eac  jleappa  opep  hi  ealle.  -p  himfaonbpaebenbum 
J>aem  ^ebpo^jium.  hy  jenamon  lopeph  3  hine  jepealbon  in 
Bjypca  lanb.  Da  paebe  he  Pompeiup  -p  he  faep  bpycpaepcap 
jeleopnobe.  •]  op  faem  bjiycpaepcum  f  he  jepunobe  nionije 
punbop  CO  pypcenne.  "j  -^  he  mihce  ppa  pel  ppepn  peccan.  "j  eac 
J>aeC  he  op  faem  cpaepce  Phapaone  faem  cyninje  ppa  leop  pupbe. 
•;j  he  paebe  f  he  op  faem  bpycpaepce  jeleojmobe  jobcunbne  pip- 
bom.  f  he  faep  lanbep  paepcmbaepneppe  )>apa  pypan  jeajia  aep 
bepopan  paebe.  -)  papa  o8epa  pypan  jeajia  paeble.  fe  faep  aepcep 
com.  ^  hu  he  jejabepobe  on  f  am  aejiyau  pypan  ^eapan  unij 
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fold  fruits  were,  because  the  river  Jordan  annually  over- 
flowed the  midst  of  the  country  with  a  flood  a  foot  thick, 
with  which  it  was  afterwards  manured.  Then  was  that  na- 
tion enjoying  to  the  utmost  this  great  prosperity,  till  enor- 
mous sinful  lust  waxed  within  them,  and  for  that  sinful  lust 
öod's  vengeance  came  on  them,  so  tliat  he  burned  the  whole 
country  with  sulphureous  fire;  and  afterwards  water  wag 
standing  over  the  land  as  the  deluge  had  formerly  overflowed 
it ;  and  that  part  which  the  flood  did  not  touch,  is  to  thia 
day  fertile  in  every  kind  of  fruit,  and  which  are  very  fair  and 
delightful  to  look  upon ;  but  when  any  one  takes  them  into 
his  hand,  then  they  turn  to  ashes. 

IV. 

In  the  year  a  thousand  and  seventy  before  the  building 
of  Eome,  the  Telchises  and  Carsathii  began  a  war  between 
them,  and  carried  it  on  till  tiiey  were  all  slain  except  a  very 
few,  and  yet  tiiose  of  the  Telchises  who  survived,  abandoned 
their  country,  and  went  to  the  island  of  Khodes,  hoping  that 
they  had  escaped  from  all  war ;  but  there  the  Greeks  found 
them,  and  entirely  destroyed  them. 

V. 

Eight  hundred  years  before  the  building  of  Rome  there 
was  a  vast  plenty,  for  seven  years,  in  Egypt,  and  after  that 
for  the  next  seven  years  there  was  a  terrible  famine ;  and 
Joseph,  a  righteous  man,  much  assisted  them  by  the  divine 
support.  Of  this  Joseph,  Pompeius,  the  heathen  f)oet,  and 
his  servant,  Justin,  thus  sang.  Joseph  was  the  youngest  of 
his  brethren,  and  also  wiser  than  them  all ;  so  that  his 
brethren,  dreading  him,  took  Joseph  and  sold  him  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  Pompeius  then  said  that  he  there  learned 
magic,  and  through  that  magic  was  wont  to  work  many 
wonders ;  that  he  could  well  interpret  dreams,  and  also 
that  he  was  beloved  by  Pliaraoh,  the  king,  for  that  craft : 
and  he  said  thtit  by  magic  he  had  learned  heavenly  wis- 
dom, so  that  he  foretold  the  seven  years  of  fruitfulness, 
and  the  other  seven  years  of  famine  which  came  after ; 
end   how   he    gathered  in  the  first    seven  years,  through 
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hyj-  pijbome.  f  he  ])a  aeptepan  xyir^^  S^^P  ^^U  f  F*^^^  S^fcyl^* 
pi5  jjone  nuclan  hunjop.  -^  j-aebe  ^  GDoyfef  paepe  faep  lofepef 
funu.  "^  him  paepan  ppam  him  bpycpaepcap  jecynbe.  popöon  fe 
he  monije  punbop  pophce  m  ejypcum.  ■]  pop  ]>xm  pole  ]>e  on 
J)aec  lanb  becom.  pe  pcop  paep  pecjenbe-J)  Gjypci  abpipen  GOoypep 
uc  mib  hip  leobum.  popÖon  paebe  Pompeiup  -)  )>a  Gjj'pcipcan 
bipceopap,  -p  fa  liobep  punbop  ]>e  on  hiopa  lanbum  jepojiben. 
psepon  CO  fon  jebon  -p  hi  hiopa  ajnum  jobum  jecealbe  paepon. 
f  pmc  biopoljilb.  nalep  J)am  poSan  Irobe.  poptSon  ))e  hiopa  ^obu 
rynbon  bpycjiaepca  lapeopap.  '}  -p  pole  nu  jyc  -p  cacn  lopepep 
gepecneppe  aepceji-pyljeaÖ.  ^  ip  f  hy  jeapa  jehpilce  J)one  pipcan 
bael  ealpa  hiopa  eopö-paepcma  f>aem  cyninje  co  japole  jepyllatS ',  • 
ysey  pe  hunjep  on  J^aep  cyninjep  bajum  on  ejypcum.  \>e 
mon  haec  Ämopep.  feah  öe  hiopa  ])eap  paepe  f  hy  ealle  hiopa 
cyninjap  hecan  Phapaon ;  •  On  ))aejie  ylcan  cibe  picpabe 
Baleup  pe  cymn^  in  Äppipia  ))aep  aep  paepNinupi-  On  faem 
leobum  ]>e  monÄpji  haec  picpabe  Äpip  pe  cyninjc  ;•  On  paepe 
Cibe  naep  na  ma  cJTiinja  anpealba.  bucan  fypan  fpim  picum. 
ac  pyßtSan  paep  pio  bypen  op  him  opep  ealle  pojilb  |  •  "Kc  Öaec  ip 
CO  punbpianne.  faec  ]>a.  Gjj'pCi  ppa  lycle  poncuu^e  pipcon 
lopepe.  ))aep  ]>e  he  hy  aec  hunjjie  ahjiebbe.  f)  hi  hyp  cyn  ppa 
paSe  jeunapebon.  -}  hy  ealle  co  nyblinjum  him  jebybon;- 
8pa  eac  ip  jyc  on  ealpe  }>yppe  pojmlbe.  feali  üob  lanjpe  Cibe 
pille  hpam  hyp  pillan  co-poplaecan.  -}  he  ])onne  paep  epc  lyceljie 
Cibe  pohje.  f  he  pona  pojijyc  -p  job  f  he  aep  haepbe.  -}  jetJencÖ 
poec  ypel  pace  he  jjonne  haepS  ]  • 


VI. 

^ji  t5aam  \>e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paepe  eahca  hunb  pmcpa 
"J  cyn  jeapan.  picpobe  Ämbiccio  pe  cyninj  in  Ächena  Ejieca 
bypij ;  •  pe  paep  pe  ppibba  cyninj  ])e  aepcep  Eecpope  paeir. 
cynmje  picpabe.  pe  aepepc  paep  paepe  bupje  cyninj ;  •  On  paei 
Ämbiccionep  cibe  pupbon  ppa  mycele  paecep-plob  jeonb  ealle 
poplb.  "J  peah  maejT  in  Thapalia  Epeca  bypij  ymb  pa  bfopjap 
pe  man  haec  Pajinappup.  paep  pe  cyninj  Theuhaleon  picpobe.  -p 
popneah  eall  -p  pole  poppeaptS.  ")  pe  cynmjc  Theuhaleon  eaUe 
pa  pe  CO  him  mib  pcypum  oöplujon  Co  paem  beopjum.  he 
hy  paep  onpenjc.  ■]  hy  paep  apebbe>  Be  paem  Theuhaleon 
paep  jecpeben.  ppilce  mon  bippel  paebe.  "p  he  paejie  raoncynne' 
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his  vnsdom,  so  that  in  the  second  seven  years  he  protected  all 
the  people  against  the  great  famine,  and  said  that  Moses  was 
this  Joseph's  son,  from  whom  he  learned  magic,  because  he 
wrought  many  wonders  in  Egypt.  Aiid.  on  account  of  tiie 
plague  which  happened  in  that  land,  the  poet  says  that  the 
Egyptians  drove  Moses  out  with  his  people ;  because,  said 
Pompeius  and  the  Egyptian  bishops,  that  those  miracles  of 
God  which  were  performed  in  their  laud  were  done  that  they 
might  be  ascribed  to  their  own  gods,  who  are  devils,  not  to 
the  true  God,  because  their  own  gods  are  teachers  of  magic. 
And  that  nation  still  follows  that  token  of  Joseph's  ordinance, 
that  is,  that  they  every  year  give  a  fifth  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  to  their  king  for  a  tax. 

This  famine  happened  in  the  days  of  the  king  of  Egypt, 
called  Amasis;  though  it  was  their  custom  to  call  all  their 
kings  Pharaoh.  At  the  same  time  King  Baleus  ruled  in  As- 
syria, where  Ximus  had  been  previously.  Over  those  people, 
who  are  called  Argivi,  King  Apis  ruled.  In  tliose  days  there 
were  no  governments  of  kings  but  in  these  three  kingdoms ; 
but  afterwards  tlie  example  of  them  was  [followed]  over  all 
the  world.  But  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  Egyptians 
showed  so  little  gratitude  to  Joseph  for  having  delivered  them 
from  famine,  that  they  so  quickly  dishonoured  his  kin,  and 
made  them  all  their  slaves.  So,  however,  it  still  is  in  this  world; 
though  God  permits  every  one  to  have  his  will  for  a  long 
time,  and  he  then  suffer  for  a  short  time,  he  soon  forgets  the 
good  which  he  had  before,  and  remembers  the  evil  which 
he  then  has. 


VI. 

Eight  hundred  and  ten  years  before  the  building  of  Eome, 
King  Amphictyon  reigned  in  Athens,  a  city  of  Greece.  He 
was  the  third  king  that  reigned  after  Cecrops,  who  was  the 
first  king  of  that  city.  In  the  time  of  this  Amphictyon, 
there  was  so  great  a  flood  over  the  whole  world,  and  particu- 
larly in  Tliessaly,  a  Greek  town,  near  the  hills  called  Parnas- 
sus, where  King  Deucalion  reigned,  that  almost  all  the  folk 
perished  ;  and  the  King  Deucalion  received  and  fed  all  tliose 
who  fled  to  him  for  refuge  in  ships  to  the  mountains.  It 
was  said  of  this  Deucalion,  as  if  told  as  a  fable,  that  he  was 
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tybpienb.  j^^a  j-pa  Noe  psey]-  On  ]>xm  bajum  pscf  fe  niÄfts 
njan-cpealm  in  ^chiopian  Äpppica  leobe.  jpa  J^aet  heopa  peapa 
to  lape  pupbon  |  •  6ac  on  ]>xm  bajum  paep  f  Libep  Pacep 
opeppan  ]>&  unbepijenban  Inbea  'Seobe.  ~j  hy  popneah  mib-ealle 
popbybe.  aejjjep  je  mib  bjxuncennyppe.  je  mib  pipen-lupcum. 
je  mib  man-plyhcum.  })eah  hy  hme  epc  aepcep  hyp  baeje  heom 
pofi  Job  haepbon.  ^  hy  paebon  f  he  paejie  eallep  jepinnep 
palbenb ;  • 


VII. 

JEp  8am  ]>e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paepe  eahta  hunb  pintpa. 
3  pip  pincpum.  jepeapö  faec  ClOoyjep  laebbe  Ippahela  pole  op 
-^jypcum.  aepcep  ]>xm  manejum  punbpum  pe  he  faep  jebon 
haepbe;-  Daec  paep  J^aec  popme.  j)  hypa  paeceji  pupbon  Co 
blobe !  •  Da  paep  ])aec  aepcepjie.  f  ppoxap  comon  jeonb  eall 
Gjypca  lanb.  ppa  pela  f  man  ne  mihce  nan  peopc  pypcan.  ne 
nanne  mece  jejyppan.  "p  })apa  pypma  naepe  empela  ])xm 
mece  aep  he  jejeappob  paejie  !  •  Dpibbe  ypel  paep  aepcen  fara. 
^  jnaeccap  comon  opep  eall  faec  lanb.  je  mne  je  uce.  mib  pyp- 
pmeopcenbum  bicum.  ~j  aej^ep  je  fa  men  je  ]>a  nycenu  una- 
blinnenlice  pmienbe  paepon  |  •  Da  paep  ]>xt  peojiöe.  ])aer 
ealpa  pcamlicoyc  paep.  •]>  hunbep  pleojan  comon  jeonb  eall  faet 
mancyn,  •]  hy  cfiupon  )»aem  mannum  becpiih  ]>a  Seoh.  je 
jeonb  eall  fa  limu.  ppa  hic  eac  pell  jebapenobe.  faec  Dob  fa 
mae)Tan  opepmecco  jeniÖjiobe  mib  ))aepe  bipmephcepcan  ppace. 
3  faejie  unpeo]i?51icopcan ;  •  Daec  pipce  paep  hypa  nycena 
cpealm>  Daec  pyxce  paep.  ])aec  eall  pole  paep  on  blaebpan.  -j 
tSa  paepon  j-piSe  hpeoplice  bep)Tenbe.  ^  fa  popmp  ucpionbe  > 
Daec  pypeÖe  paep.  -J)  tSaep  com  hajol  pe  paep  piS  pype  jemenjeb. 
Jiaec  he  aejöe]i  ploh  je  ]>a,  menn.  je  fa  nycenu.  je  eall  faec  on 
|)aem  lanbe  paep  peaxenbep  ■^  jpopenbep;-  Daec  eahcoöe  paep. 
faec  jaeppcapan  comon.  ■;]  ppaecon  ealle  fa  jaepp-ciöap.  pe  bupan 
J>aepe  eojiöan  paepon.  je  pupöon  J»a  jaepj-ciöap. "]  ]m  pypcpuman 
peeoppenbe  paepon  ;  •  Daec  nyjoöe  paep.  ]>aec  faep  com  hajol  3 
ppa  mycel  fypcejinep.  je  baejep  je  nihcep.  •]  ppa  jebpepeblic. 
Caec  hic  man  jepelan  mihce  ]  •  Daec  ceot5e  paep.  J^aec  ealle  \>a. 
cnihcap.  ~\  ealle  ]>&  maebena  fe  on  paem  lanbe  ppumeenne^e 
paepon.  pupbon  on  anpe  nihc  acpealbe.  "3  peah  paec  pole  nolbe 
aep  lüobe  abujan.  hy-  hpaeSpe  pa  hypa  unöaneep  him  jehyppume 
paepon.  ppa  ppyfSe  ppa  In   aeji  GOoype."]  hyppolce  faep  uc-paepelbef 
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the  parent  of  mankind,  as  Noah  was.  In  those  dars  there 
was  the  greatest  plague  in  Ethiopia,  a  nation  of  Africa,  so 
that  few  of  them  survived.  In  those  days  also  it  was,  that 
Liber  Pater  subdued  the  innocent  Indian  people,  and  almost 
entirely  destroyed  them,  either  by  drunkenness  and  sinful 
lusts,  or  slaughters ;  though  after  his  day  they  held  him  for 
a  god,  and  said  he  was  ruler  of  all  war. 


VII. 

Eight  hundred  and  five  years  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  it  happened  that  Moses  led  the  people  of  Israel  out 
of  Egypt,  after  the  many  miracles  that  he  had  performed 
there.  The  first  was,  that  their  water  was  turned  to  blood. 
The  second  was,  that  frogs  came  over  the  whole  land  of 
Egypt,  so  many  that  no  one  could  do  any  work,  nor  prepare 
any  meat,  so  that  there  were  not  reptiles  as  much  as  meat 
before  it  could  be  dressed.  The  third  evil  was,  that  gnats 
came  over  all  the  land,  both  within  doors  and  without,  with 
bites  smarting  like  fire,  and  both  men  and  cattle  were  un- 
ceasingly pained.  Then  was  the  fourth,  which  was  the  most 
sliameT'ul  of  all,  that  dog-flies  came  over  all  that  people, 
creeping  between  men's  thighs,  yea,  over  all  their  limbs  ;  so 
that  it  was  also  well  fitting  that  God  should  humble  the 
greatest  pride  with  the  most  ignominious  and  most  humi- 
liating vengeance.  The  fifth  was  the  plague  of  their  cattle. 
The  sixth  was,  that  all  the  people  had  boils,  which  burst  very 
virulently,  and  thence  issued  corruption.  The  seventh  was, 
that  hail  came  mixed  with  fire,  which  killed  both  men  and 
cattle,  yea,  everything  that  waxed  and  grew  on  the  land. 
The  eighth  was,  that  locusts  came  and  devoured  every  blade 
of  grass  which  was  above  the  earth,  yea,  even  gnawed  oflT  the 
grass  and  the  roots.  The  ninth  was,  that  hail  came,  and  such 
great  darkness,  both  by  day  and  night,  and  so  thick  that  it 
might  be  felt.  The  tenth  was,  that  all  the  boys  and  all  the 
maidens,  who  were  the  first-born  in  the  land,  were  killed  in 
one  night ;  and  though  that  people  would  not  before  submit 
to  God,  yet  tliey  then,  against  their  wills,  were  obedient 
to  Him  ;  as  much  as  they  before  had  forbidden  Moses  and  hia 
people  to  depart  from  Egypt,  so  much  were  they  the  more 
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pyjinbon.  j-pa  micle  hy  paepon  jeopnpan.  faec  hy  him  jrpam  pj» 
jeni-  Ac  feo  hpeopj-unj.  ])e  him  ]>&  jepeajiS.  fpyöe  paÖe  on 
py[if an  jejjanc  j;ehpyppeb  ;  •  ppaebhce  fe  cynmjc  ]>a  mib  hif 
folce  heom  paej-  aepcep-pyljenbe.  ~]  hy  jecypjian  polbe  ejrc  co 
Gjypcum  |-  8e  kynmjc  Phajiaon  haejrbe  yyx  hunb  pij-paejna.  "^ 
ppa  pela  )>aep  oöpej-  hepep  paep.  f  man  maej  fanon  oncnapan. 
fa  him  ppa  pela  manna  onbpebon  ppa  mib  ODoype  paepon.  ]>xt 
paep  pyx  hunb  fupenba  manna;-  ppaeöjie  üob  famiclan  Pha- 
paonep  menje  jelyclobe.  ~]  hypa  opepmaecan  opepmecco  je- 
nj-^epobe.  j  bepopan  ClOoype  ~}  hip  polce.  'j  Sone  Reahan  pae  on 
cpelp  pejap  abpl5^e.  \>xt  hi  bpijan  pocan  faene  pae  opeppep- 
bon  ;  •  Da  paec  jepapon  pa  Gjypce.  hy  ]>a  jecpymebon  hypa 
b[iyap.  Eeamep  •]  GDambpep.  ~]  jecpupebon  mib  hypa  bjiycpaepc- 
um.  pxt  hy  on  ^one  ilcan  pej  pepan  meahcan.  fa  hi  fa  on 
innan  faem  pae-psepelbe  paejion.  fa  jebupon  hi  ealle  -j  abpun- 
con  ;•  Daec  cacn  nu  jyc  ip  ojijyce  on  faep  paep  pcaÖe  hpaep 
f apa  pij-paejna  hpeol  onjanjenbe  paepon  ;  •  Daec  beö  üob  co 
cacne  eallum  mancynne.  f  feah  hiC  pinh  oÖÖe  paep  plob  mib 
ponbe  opephpipen.  "ft  hiC  öeah  biÖ  epc  ppa  ;?ep}Tie  ppa  hic  aep 
paep  I  •  On  faepe  cibe  paep  pio  opep-myccle  haeco  on  ealpe 
populbe.  nalep  -^  an  -^  men  paepon  miclum  ;;ce)"pencce.  ac  eac 
ealle  nycenu  ppyöe  nsah  pojipujibon.  'j  fa  puömepcan  -^chio- 
pian  haepbon  bpyne  pop  öaepe  haece.  ')  SciÖfiie  Sa  nojiSmepcan 
haepbon  unjepunelice  haecon;-  Da  haepbon  monije  unpipe 
menn  him  co  popbe.  ^  co  leapunj-ppelle.  -^  pio  haece  naepe  pop 
hiopa  j-ynnum.  ac  paebon  j)  hio  paepe  pojj  Feconcippoppcapunje. 
anep  mannep ',  • 


VIII. 

^p  ^aem  f  e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paepe  p^  hunb  pincpan 
■]  pip.  m  Gjypcum  peajiÖ  on  anjie  nihc  pipcij  manna  opple;;^en. 
ealle  ppam  hiopa  ajnum  piinum.  ~j  ealle  fa  men  comon  ppam 
cpam  jebpoÖpan ;  •  Da  f  ip  jebon  paep  f a-jyc  lypeban  ])a 
jebpo^pa ;  •  8e  ylbpa  paep  hacen  Danaup.  f e  faep  ypelep 
opbppuma  paep.  pe  peapS  op  hip  pice  abjiaepeb.  -)  on  Äjije  faec 
lanb  he  pleonbe  becom.  3  hip  pe  cyninj  faep  Tenelaup  milbelice 
cmpenj.  feah  hehic  him  epc  mibypele  popjulbe.  fa  he  hine  ophif 
pice  abpaepbe"'     On  faem  bajum  on  Gjypcan  paep  faep  kS-niiije; 
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desirous  that  they  should  depart  from  them.  But  the  re- 
peutanee  which  then  came  over  them  was  very  soon  turned 
to  worse  thoughts.  Quickly  was  the  king,  with  his  people, 
following  after  them,  and  would  hring  them  back  again  to 
Egypt.  King  Pharaoh  had  six  hundred  war-chariots,  and 
there  were  so  many  of  the  other  host,  which  may  thence  be 
known,  when  so  many  men  dreaded  them  as  were  with 
Moses,  that  was  six  hundred  thousand  men.  God,  however, 
lessened  the  great  multitude  of  Pharaoh,  and  humbled  their 
excessive  pride  before  Moses  and  his  people,  and  dried  up 
the  Red  Sea  into  twelve  ways,  so  that  they  crossed  that  sea 
with  dry  feet.  AV|ien  the  Egyptians  saw  that,  their  magicians, 
Geames  and  Mambres,  encouraged  them,  and  they  trusted 
tliat  by  their  sorceries  they  could  cross  over  the  same  road ; 
but  when  they  were  in  the  sea-road,  they  all  sank  and  were 
drowned.  The  track  is  still  known  on  the  sea-shore  where 
the  wheels  of  their  war-chariots  passed.  God  does  this  as  a 
token  to  all  mankind,  so  that,  though  the  wind  or  sea-flood 
cover  it  with  sand,  yet  it  will  be  again  seen  as  plain  as  it 
was  before.  At  that  time  was  the  very  intense  heat  all  over 
the  world,  so  that  not  only  men  were  sorely  afllicted,  but  also 
all  the  cattle  were  very  near  perishing.  And  the  southmost 
Ethiopians  had  burning  in  place  of  heat ;  and  the  Scythians, 
the  most  northern,  had  unusual  heats.  Then  many  unwise 
men  uttered  the  opinion  and  falsehood,  that  the  heat  was  not 
for  their  sins,  but  said  that  it  was  through  the  transformation 
of  Phaeton,  [who  was  only]  a  man ! 


YIII. 

In  the  year  six  hundred  and  five  before  the  building  of 
Eome,  fifty  men  were  slain  in  Eg}'pt  in  one  night,  all  by 
their  own  sons,  and  all  these  men  came  from  two  brothers. 
When  this  was  done,  the  brothers  were  yet  living.  The 
elder  was  named  Danaus,  who  was  the  author  of  this  evil. 
He  was  driven  from  his  kingdom,  and  came  a  fugitive  to  the 
land  of  Argos,  and  there,  Sthenelaus,  the  king,  received  him 
kindly,  though  he  after\\-ards  requited  him  with  evil,  when 
be  expelled  him  from  his  kingdom.   In  those  days  it  was  the 

T 
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peap  Bo]'ijiif5ip  f  eaJle  fa  cuman.  ]>e  hmejefohcon.  he  to  bloc« 
jebybe.  "]  hij-  jobum  bebeab  ;• 

Ic  polbe  nu.  cpaeö  Opopup.  f)  me  pa  jeanbpypban,  J)a  pe 
pecjaö  paec  peoj*  pojilb  py  nu  pypfe  on  öypan  cpipcenbome, 
ponne  hio  aep  on  paem  haepenjcype  paepe.  ponne  hi  ppylc  jebloc 
•3  ppylc  mopÖ  bonbe  paepon.  fpylc  ic  hep  aep  bepojian  paebe;- 
Ppaep  ip  nu  on  aenijan  cpipcenbome.  becuh  him  pylpum.  -p 
mon  him  fuppe  ppilc  onbpaeban.  -p  hine  mon  aenijum  jobum 
blote.  oS^e  hpaep  pynbon  upe  jobap.  pe  ppylcpa  raana  jypnen. 
ppilce  hiopa  paepon  ?  ;  • 

On  paem  bajum  Pepj-eup  ye  cynin^c  op  Epeca  lanbe  in  Spiam 
mib  pypbe  pop.  ■]  on  pa  'öeobe  pinnenbe  pxy.  0Ö  hi  him  Xf- 
hyp]unie  paepon.  'j  paepe  peobe  oöepne  naman  afcop  be  him 
pyluum.  fpa  hi  mon  pySSan  haec  Pepp  '.  • 

Ic  par  jeape.  cpaeö  Opopup.  "p  ic  hi]'  fceal  hep  fela  opeji- 
hebban.  ^  pa  i-pell  pe  ic  pecje  ic  hi  fceal  jej-cypcan.  popSon  pe 
Äpiypie  haepbon  LX.  pintjia  -j  an  hunb  -^  an  J)urenb  unbeji 
pipcijan  cyninja  pice.  Öaec  hic  na  bucon  jepynne  naep.  o(Spaer 
8ajibanapohp  opplejen  peapö.  ■]  pe  anpalb  piB'San  on  GDaeSe  je- 
hpeapp  ]•  Ppa  if  faec  call  Öa  ypel  pe  hi  bonbe  paepon  apecjean 
maeje  oööe  apeccean?;-  Gac  ic  pille  jeppijian  Toncohp  -j 
Philopep,  öapa  pcanbhcepcepa  ppella.  hu  maueja  bipmepihce 
jepin  Toncolup  jepiiemebe.  pyiSöan  he  cyninjc  paep.  ymb  pone 
cnihc  pe  he  neabinja  jenam.  Ijanemepip.  "]  hu  he  hip  ajenne 
pmu  hip  jobum  Co  bloce  acpealbe.  ~]  hine  him  pylp  piöÖan  Co 
mece  ;^ejyppebe  >  6ac  me  pceal  a^jieocan  ymbe  Philopep.  ^ 
ymbe  Tapbanup. "]  ymbe  ealpa  papaTpoiana ^epm  co  ajecjenne. 
popöon  on  ppellum  j  on  leoöum  hiopa  jepm  cuöe  pinbon  ;  •  Ic 
pceall  eac  ealle  poplaecan.  J>a  öe  op  Peppeo  ■]  op  Eabmo  jepaebe 
fynbon.  ~\  eac  '5a  pe  op  Thebani  •;)  op  Spapcani  jepaebe  pynbon  ;• 
6ac  ic  pille  jeppijian  ])apa  man-baeba  )>apa  Lemniaöum.  •]  Pan- 
chionip  paep  cyninjep.  hu  hpeoplice  he  peapS  abpaepeb  op  Äche- 
niencium  hip  ajenjie  peobe.  ■]  Äcpe^ap-]  ThijepSep.  hu  hiheopa 
paebepap  opplojan.  ~}  ymb  hiopa  herelican  poplijneppa.  ic  hic  eall 
poplaece  ;•  €ac  ic  hep  poplaece  Äbipup.  hu  he  aejSep  opploh  j;e 
hip  ajenne  paebep.  je  hip  pceop-paebep.  je  hippceop-punu  ;•  On 
paem  bajum  paepon  ppa  unjemeclice  ypel.  ^  fa  men  pylppsetvon. 
Caec  heponep  cunjul  hiopa  ypel  plugon*« 
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custom  of  the  king,  Busiris,  in  Egjpt,  that  all  strangers  who 
resorted  to  him  he  sacrificed  and  offered  to  his  gods. 

I  would  now,  says  Orosius,  tliat  those  would  answer  me, 
who  say,  that  this  world  is  now  worse,  in  this  Christianity, 
than  it  was  before  in  heathenism,  when  they  were  enacting 
such  sacrifices  and  murders,  as  I  have  just  now  mentioned. 
Where  is  there  now,  in  any  [part  of]  Christendom,  among 
thetnselves  that  men  need  to  dread  being  sacrificed  to  any 
gods  ?  or  where  are  our  gods  who  desire  such  atrocities  aa 
those  were  ? 

In  those  days  Perseus  the  king  went  from  Greece  into 
Asia  with  an  army,  and  made  war  on  that  people  until  they 
were  obedient  to  him  ;  and  gave  another  name  to  the  nation 
from  himself,  so  that  they  were  afterwards  called  Persians. 

I  well  know,  says  Orosius,  that  I  shall  here  omit  many 
tilings  of  this  [time],  and  that  those  narratives  which  I 
shall  relate,  I  shall  shorten  ;  because  the  Assyrians,  for  1160 
years,  under  the  reigns  of  fifty  kings,  were  never  without  war, 
till  Sardanapalus  was  slain,  and  the  power  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Medes.  Who  is  there  that  can  relate  or  enume- 
rate all  the  evils  that  they  did  ?  I  will  also  pass  by  in  silence 
the  most  abominable  histories  of  Tantalus  and  Pelops  ;  how 
many  disgraceful  wars  Tantalus  carried  on  after  he  was  king, 
on  account  of  the  youth  G-anymede,  whom  he  forcibly  took  ; 
and  how  he  sacrificed  his  own  son  to  his  gods,  and  afterwards 
prepared  him  for  himself  for  food.  It  would  weary  me  also  to 
relate  about  Pelops,  and  about  Dardanus,  and  about  all  the 
wars  of  the  Trojans  ;  because  their  wars  are  known  in  histories 
and  in  songs.  I  shall  likewise  omit  all  that  has  been  said 
about  Perseus  and  Cadmus,  and  also  what  has  been  said  of 
the  Thebans  and  Spartans,  I  will  also  pass  in  silence  the 
crimes  of  the  Lemnians,  and  of  King  Pandion,  how  cruelly 
he  was  driven  from  the  Athenians,  his  own  people ;  and  of 
Atreus  and  Thyestes,  how  they  slew  their  fathers,  and  about 
their  execrable  lusts,  I  shall  omit  it  all ;  I  shall  also  here 
omit  Oedipus,  how  he  slew  both  his  own  father  and  his  step- 
father, and  his  stepson.  In  those  days  there  was  such  enor- 
mous evil  that  meu  said  that  the  stars  of  heaven  flevf  fi*oni 
their  wickedness. 


t2 
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IX. 


JEp  Sam  \>e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paepe  pyx  hiinh  pintjmin 
J  ryxcyjum.  peap^  f  unjemetlice  mycle  jepeohc  becpeoh  Epe- 
ceiife  ^  Ächenienj-e  Jjaem  polcum.  •]  ]>a  Epecenpe  haepbon  öone 
jfumlican  p ije.  -)  eeiUe  öa  a&Selepcan  beajin  J>apa  Ächenienpa  by 
jenamon,  •]  pealbon  Saem  CiOinocaupo  Co  ecanne.  f  paep  healf 
mann  healp  leo  ;  •  On  öaem  bajum  paep  f  Laphice  'j  Theppali 
paepon  pmnenbe  him  becpeonan.  Sonne  Öa  liaphice  jepapon 
Theppah  f  pole  op  hiopa  hop  pan  beon  peohcenbe  piÖ  hi.  fonne 
hecan  hi  Eencaupi.  f  j-ynbon  healp  hojip  •;)  healp  men.  poppen  öe 
hl  on  hojipe  peohcan  ne  jepapon  aep  })a ;  • 


X. 

JEp  ])aem  öe  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paepe  peopep  hunb  pmcpan 
•J  hunb-eahcacijum.  Vepojep  Gjypca  cyninj  paep  pinnenbe  on 
piiS  baele  Äpiam.  08  ]>e  him  pe  niaepca  bael  peajiS  unbejiÖeobeb. 
~i  he  Vepojep  Gjypca  cynmj  paep  pySSan  mib  pypbe  papenbe  on 
ÖciöSie  on  J>a  nop5  baelap.  -j  hip  aepenbjiacan  bepopan  apenbe  co 
))aepe  fieobe.  ■]  him  micpeojenblice  pecjan  hec.  f  hi  oSep  pcolbon. 
oÖSe  f)  lanb  aec  him  alypan.  oööe  he  hi  polbe  mib  jepeohce  pop- 
bon  •]  pojihejijian ;  •  py  him  fa  jepcabpiphce  anbpypbon  •] 
cpaebon.  f  hic  jemahlic  paepe  ~]  unpihchc.  ■f  ppa  opepplenceb 
cyninj  pceolbe  pmnan  on  j-pa  eapm  pole  ppa  hi  paejion.  hecan 
him  J)eah  -p  anbpypbe  pecjan.  f  him  leoppe  paepe  piS  hme  Co 
peohcanne.  Jjonne  japol  co  jylbenne  ;  •  pi  ^  jelaejxon  ppa.  ■] 
pona  Öone  cyninje  j^eplymbon  mib  hip  polce.  -j  him  aepcep  pol- 
gienbe  paepon.  "3  ealle  Gjypca  apepcon.  bucan  Saem  pen-lanbum 
anan.  •]  pa  hi  hampeapb  penbon.  be  pepcan  ]iaepe  ea  Gupjiace. 
ealle  Äpiam  hy  ^^enybbon  j)  hi  him  japol  julbon.  -j  (5aep  paepon 
pipcyne  jeap  f  lanb  hepjienbe  -^  pepcenbe.  0Ö  hiopa  pip  liini 
penbon  aepenbpaean  aepcep.  •]  him  paebon.  -p  hi  oSep  bybon. 
otSöe  ham  eome.  oö5e  hi  him  polbon  oÖeppa  pepa  ceopan  ',» 
til  J>a  f  lanb  p oplecon.  ^  him  liampeajib  pepbon  *  • 
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IX. 

In  tLe  year  six  hundred  and  sixty  before  the  foundation 
of  Eome,  happened  that  exceedingly  great  fight  between  the 
Cretans  and  Athenians,  and  the  Cretans  had  a  bloody  victory, 
and  they  took  all  the  noblest  children  of  the  Athenians,  and 
gave  them  to  the  Minotaur  to  be  eaten,  which  was  half  man 
half  lion.  In  those  days  it  was  that  the  Lapithae  and  Thessa- 
lians  warred  with  each  other.  When  the  Lapithje  saw  the 
Thessalians  fighting  against  them  on  horseback,  they  called 
them  Centaurs,  that  is  half  horse  half  man  ;  because  they 
had  never  before  seen  fighting  on  horseback. 


Four  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  the  building  of 
Eome,  Vesoges,  king  of  Egypt,  carried  on  a  war  in  the  south 
part  of  Asia,  till  most  of  it  was  subjected  to  him  ;  and  he, 
Vesoges,  king  of  Egypt,  afterwards  marched  with  an  army 
into  the  north  parts,  into  Scythia,  and  sent  his  ambassadors 
before  him  to  that  nation,  and  commanded  them  to  say  un- 
equivocally, that  they  should  either  redeem  that  land  from 
him,  or  he  would  ruin  and  desolate  them  with  war.  They 
thereupon  discreetly  answered  him,  and  said,  that  it  was 
wicked  and  unjust,  that  so  highly  exalted  a  king  should 
make  war  on  so  poor  a  nation  as  they  were.  They,  how- 
ever, bade  that  answer  to  be  given  him :  that  it  was  more 
agreeable  to  them  to  fight  against  him  than  to  pay  him  tri- 
bute. That  they  made  good,  and  soon  put  the  king  with  his 
people  to  flight ;  and  pursued  him  and  laid  all  Egypt  waste, 
except  the  fen-lands  alone.  And  as  they  returned  home- 
wards, on  the  west  of  the  river  Euphrates,  they  compelled 
all  Asia  to  pay  tribute  to  them,  and  they  were  there  plunder- 
ing and  ravaging  that  country  for  fifteen  years,  till  their  wives 
sent  messengers  after  them,  and  said  to  them  that  they  must 
do  one  or  the  other,  either  return  home,  or  they  would  choose 
other  husbands.  They  then  left  that  country  and  went  ha  oe- 
wards. 
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On  ])aepe  ylcan  Cibe  pupbon  tpejen  ae'Selinjaf  aflym&e  of 
Kcit5öian.  Pleniuj-  •)  Scolopeciuj-  paepan  hacene.  3  jepopan  p 
lanb.  "3  jebubon  becpeoh  tappabociam  ^  Poncum.  neah  J>aepe 
laefpan  Äpam.  ^  Öaep  pinnenbe  paepon.  oöj)  hi  him  paep  eajib 
jenamon.  3  hi  j^aep.  aepcep  hpaebhce  cibe.  pjiam  |>aem  lanbleobum 
Äuph  feapa  opplejene  pujibon'-  Da  pujibon  hiofia  pip  ppa 
papije  Oil  hiopa  mobe.  ~)  ppa  fpiöhce  jebfiepeb.  ae^öep  je  Öajia 
ae^elinja  pip.  je  papa  oöeppa  manna,  öe  mib  him  cfrlejene 
paepan.  "p  hi  paepna  naman.  co  )Jon  ^  hi  heopa  pejia*  ppecan 
Sohtan.  "3  hi  ]>a  hjiaebhce  aepcep  faem  opplojon  ealle  pa  paepneb- 
menn  pe  him  on  neapepce  paepon  \  •  FopÖon  hy  bybon  ppa  pe 
hi  polbon  paec  pa  o^pe  pip  paepan  empapije  heom.  f  hy  jyÖtSan 
on  him  pulcum  haepbon.  f  hi  ma  meahcon  hypa  pejiap  ppecan  ;  • 
pi  pa  ))a  pip  ealle  tojaebejie  jecypbon.  ~}  on  paec  pole  pinnenbe 
pae[ion.  -3  pa  paepneb-men  pleanbe.  oS  hi  paep  lanbep  haepbon 
mycel  on  hiojia  anpealbe"-  Da  unbep  Öaem  jepinne.  hi  jena- 
mon  ppiö  pi(5  Öa  paepneb-men  ;  •  8y5^an  paep  hiopa  öeap.  f  h 
aelce  jeape  ymbe  cpelp  monat5  topomne  pepbon.  •]  paep  Sonne 
beapn  apcpynbon.  epc  Öonne  pa  pip  lieojia  beapnkenbon.  Sonne 
pebbon  lu  pa  maeben-cilb.  -j  plojon  pahy)e-cilb.-]  Öaem  maehen- 
cilban  hi  popcenbon  f  ppyppe  bpeopc  popan.  •^  hic  peaxan  ne 
pceolbe.  f  hi  haepban  py  pcpenjpan  pcyce.  popSon  hi  mon  hec 
on  Epeacipc  Ämazonap.  f  ip  on  Gnjhpc  popcenbe  !•  piojia  cpa 
paepan  heopa  cpena.  ODappepia  "j  Lampiba  paepan  haCene.  hy 
heopa  hepe  on  tpa  cobaelbon.  oSep  aec  ham  beon.  hiopa  lanb  to 
healbenne.  oöep  uc-papan  co  pinnanne;-  Py  pySöan  jeeobon 
Gupopam  "3  Äpiam  Öone  maepcan  bael.  "3  jecimbpebon  eppepum 
(Sa  buph.  ^3  monije  otSpe  on  paepe  laeppan  Äpiam.  ^  prSSan 
hiopa  hepep  pone  maepcan  bael  ham  penbon  mib  hiojia  hepe- 
hyöe.  ^3  Sone  oÖepne  bael  paep  lecon.  f  lanb  co  healbenne ;  - 
Daep  peaji'S  GDappepia  pio  cpen  opplajen.  -3  mycel  paep  hepep  pe 
mib  hype  baepcan  paep  [  •  Daep  peaptS  hyjie  bohcop  cpen.  Sinope. 
pio  ylce  cpen  8inope.  co-eacan  hype  hpaecpcype  -j  hype  moni- 
fealbum  bujuöum.  hype  lip  jeenbo^e.on  maej^habe;- 

On  paem  bajum  paep  ppa  mycel  eje  ppam  paem  pipmannum. 
f)  Gupope  ne  Äjia  ne  ealle  pa  neah  Seoba  ne  mihcan  atSencan 
ne  acpaepcan.  hu  hy  him  piSpcanban  mihcan  aepfion  h»  jecupon 
Cpcol  Öone  enc.  -p  he  hi  pceolbe  mib  eallan  Epeaca  cpaepcum 
nejpican.  3  Seah  ne  boppce  he  jeneSan  f  he  hi  mib  pypbe  je- 
pope.  »p   he  onjan  mib  Cpeaca  pcypum.  pe  mon  Dulmunuj 
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At  that  same  time  two  princes  were  expelled  from  Scytliia, 
their  names  were  Plenus  and  Scolopythus,  and  proceeded  to 
and  ruled  the  country  between  Cappadocia  and  Pontus,  near 
to  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  there  carried  on  war  till  they  took 
their  habitation  there,  and  there  in  a  short  time  -were  slain 
by  the  country  people  by  treachery.  Then  were  their  wives 
so  sorrowful  in  their  minds,  and  so  afflicted,  both  the  wives 
of  tlie  two  princes,  as  well  as  of  the  other  men  who  were  slain 
with  them,  that  they  took  arms  to  avenge  their  husbands, 
and  soon  afterwards  killed  all  the  males  nearest  to  them. 
They  did  so,  because  they  would  that  the  other  wives  should 
be  as  sorry  as  they,  that  they  might  then  have  support  in 
them,  that  they  might  better  avenge  their  husbands.  Ail 
these  wives  then  combined  together,  and  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  people  and  slew  the  males  of  the  country,  until 
they  had  much  of  the  country  in  their  power.  Then  during 
the  war,  they  made  peace  with  the  males.  Afterwards  it  was 
their  custom  every  year  or  twelve  month  to  come  together, 
and  there  then  to  beget  children.  Then,  when  the  women 
had  brought  forth  their  children,  they  fed  the  maiden-children, 
and  slew  the  male  children ;  and  of  the  maiden-children  they 
burned  off  the  right  breast,  that  it  might  not  grow,  that  they 
might  have  the  stronger  shooting  power ;  therefore  they  were 
called  in  Greek,  Amazonas,  that  is  English  hitrned^.  Two  of 
these  were  their  queens;  their  names  were  Marpesia  and 
Lampedo.  They  divided  their  army  into  two ;  one  [part]  to 
be  at  home  to  defend  the  land,  tlie  other  to  go  out  to  war. 
They  afterwards  overran  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  built  the  city  of  Ephesus,  and  many  others  in  the 
Lesser  Asia,  and  afterwards  sent  home  the  greater  part  of 
their  army,  \s*ith  their  booty,  and  left  the  other  part  there, 
to  keep  possession  of  the  country.  There  was  the  queen 
Marpesia  slain,  and  many  of  the  army  that  remained  behind 
with  her.  Then  was  queen  her  daughter,  Sinope,  that  same 
Queen  Sinope,  who  in  addition  to  her  bravery  and  manifold 
virtues,  ended  her  life  in  maidenhood. 

In  those  days  there  was  so  great  dread  from  those  women, 
tliat  neither  Europe,  nor  Asia,  nor  all  the  nations  near  could 
devise  or  resolve  how  they  might  withstand  them,  till  they 
chose  the  giant  Hercules,  to  overreach  them  with  every  kind 
of  Grecian  cunning.  And  yet  he  durst  not  venture  to  in- 
fade  them  with  an  army  before  he  bad  comm«nced  with 
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h»C.  |)e  man  fecj^  f  an  fcip  maeje  an  i5u)-enb  manna^.  j  öa 
nihcej-  on  unjeappe  hi  on  befcael.  ~\  hi  fpiöe  popfloh  •]  popbybe. 
~)  hpae])epe  ne  meahte  hi  faej-  lanhej-  benaeman ;  •  On  tSaem 
bajum  faep  paepan  tpa  cpena,  ]>a  psepan  jeppeoprpa.  Änduopa 
-}  Opichia.  3  faep  peapö  Opichia  jepanjen  ;  •  ^pcep  hype  penjc 
to  faem  pice  PenchepiLa.  po  on  \>xm  Tpoianipcan  jepeohce  p pi5e 
maepe  jepeapÖ  |  • 

pic  ip  pconbhc.  cpaeö  Opopiup.  ymb  ppylc  to  j-ppecanne. 
hpylc  hit  pa  paep.  fa  ppa  eapme  pipmen  [^  ppa  el^eobje  haep- 
bon  jejan  ])one  cpaeptjepcan  bael.  ')  fa  hpaceptan  men  eallep 
fipep  mibbanjeapbep.  faet  paep  Äpiam  -j  Gupope  pel  popneah 
mib-ealle  apuppon.  ^  ealba  ceaptpa,  -j  ealb  bepij  topuppon.  3 
septep  Sam  hie  bybon  aejSep  je  cyninja  picu  paecan,  je  nipe 
ceapcjia  timbpebon.  -]  ealle  fa  pojiolb  on  hiopa  ajen  pill  on- 
penbenbe  paejion  polneah  C.  pintpa.  ^  ppa  jepunobe  men 
paepon  aelcep  bpocep.  faecte  hie  hit  polneah  to  nanum  laÖe 
naepbon.  faette  hie^]  hy  ppa  tintpejebon.  ■]  nu  fa  Dotan 
comon  op  fam  hpacejtan  mannan  Eepmania.  fe  sej'Sep 
je  Pippup  pe  peSa  Epeaca  cyninjc.  je  Älexanbep.  je  luliup 
pe  cpaeptija  capepe.  hie  alle  ppam  him  onbpebon.  f  hi  hi 
mib  jepeohte  polite^ ;  •  pu  unjemetlice  je  Rompape  be- 
mupcniaÖ  •]  be)-ppecat5.  faet  eop  nu  pyjip  pie  on  fypan  cpipten- 
bome.  f  onne  f aem  Öeobum  fa  paepe.  pojiöon  fa  liotan  eop  hpon 
opejihepjoban.  'j  eoppe  bujih  abpaecon.  ~}  eopep  peape  opplojan. 
■J  pop  hiopa  cpaeptum  -]  pop  hiopa  hpaetpcype  eoppa  pelppa 
anpalbep  eoppep  unÖancep  habban  mihtan.  fe  nu  luptlice  pib- 
pumep  pjiiöep.  "j  pumne  bsel  lanbep  aet  eop  bibbenbe  pynbon. 
to  Son  f  hi  eop  on  pulcume  beon  moton.  "j  hit  aep  Syjan  jenoh 
aemetij  laej  ~]  jenoh  pejte.  ■]  je  hip  nane  note  naepbon  ;•  pu 
blinblice  monije  feoba  pppecaS  ymb  Sone  cpiptenbom.  f  hit 
nu  pyjipe  j^y  fonne  hic  aep  paepe.  ■])  hi  nellaS  jeSencan.  oSSe  ne 
cunnan.  hpaep  hit  j;epupbe  aeji  Saem  cpiptenbome.  f  aenij  Seob 
oSpe  hype  pillum  pjiiSep  baebe.  buton  hype  Seapp  paepe.  oSSe 
hpaep  aenij  Seob  aet  oSpe  myhte  ppiS  bejitan.  oSSe  mib  jc;olbe. 
oSSe  mib  peolpjie.  oSSe  mib  aenijan  peo.  butan  hi  him  unbeji- 
Seobeb  paejie  ;•  Ac  pySSan  Epipt  jebopen  paep.  fe  eallep  mib- 
banjeapbep  .p  pibb  ~j  ppiS.  nalep  -p  an  •J)  men  hi  mihtan  alypan 
mib  peo  op  Seopbome.  ac  eac  Seoba  him  betpeonan.  butan  Seop- 
bome.  jepibjume  paepon  |-  Nu  pene  ;j;e  hpylce  pibbe  fa  pepap 
haepbon  aep  Saem  cpiptenbqme.  fonne  hiojia  pip  ppa  monijpealb 
ypel  bonbe  paepon  on  Sypan  mibbanjeapbe  !• 
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tliose  Grecian  ships,  which  are  called  dulmuns',  of  which  it 
is  said  that  one  ship  may  contain  a  thousand  men,  and  then 
stole  upon  them  in  the  night  unawares,  and  slew  and  de- 
stroyed vast  numbers  of  them  ;  and  yet  he  could  not  take  the 
country  from  them.  In  those  days  there  were  two  queens, 
who  were  sisters,  Antiope  and  Orithyia,  and  Orithyia  was 
taken  prisoner.  After  her  Penthesilea  succeeded  to  the  king- 
dom, who  gained  great  glory  in  the  Trojan  war. 

It  is  shameful,  says  Orosius,  to  speak  about  such  [a  state 
of  things]  as  was.  when  such  miserable  women  [and  so 
foreign]  had  subdued  the  most  powerful  part  and  the  bravest 
men  of  all  this  earth :  that  was,  Asia  and  Europe  they  well 
nigh  totally  prostrated,  and  destroyed  old  cities  and  old  towns ; 
and  after  that  they  sought  royal  realms,  and  built  new  cities, 
and  turned  the  whole  world  according  to  their  will,  for  very 
near  one  hundred  years,  and  so  accustomed  men  were  to 
every  calamity,  that  they  almost  accounted  it  no  evil  that 
they  so  tormented  them.  And  now  the  Goths  CJime  from  the 
bravest  men  of  Germany,  of  whom  Pyrrhus,  the  fierce  king  of 
Greece,  and  Alexander,  and  the  powerful  Julius,  all  stood 
in  dread,  lest  they  should  seek  them  in  warfare.  How 
immoderately  ye  Romans  murmur,  and  complain  that  ye  are 
now  worse  in  this  Christianity  than  those  Gentiles  were ; 
because  the  Goths  have  plundered  you  a  little,  and  taken 
your  city,  and  slain  a  few  of  you ;  and  by  their  crafts  and 
bravery  might  have  had  dominion  over  you  iu  your  own  de- 
spite ;  who  now  ardently  pray  you  for  a  tranquil  peace,  and 
some  portion  of  laud,  that  they  be  of  aid  to  you ;  which 
lund  previously  lay  sufiiciently  unoccupied  and  sufficiently 
waste,  and  ye  had  no  enjoyment  of  it.  How  blindly  many 
people  speak  about  Christianity :  that  it  is  worse  now  than 
it  was  before,  and  will  not  or  cannot  call  to  mind  Avhere  it 
happened  before  Christianity,  that  any  nation  voluntarily 
sued  another  for  peace,  without  having  need  of  it,  or  where 
any  nation  could  obtain  peace  from  another,  either  with  gold 
or  with  silver,  or  with  any  money,  without  being  subjected 
to  it.  But  since  Christ  was  bom,  who  is  the  peace  and  love 
of  all  the  earth,  not  only  might  men  redeem  themselves  from 
thraldom  with  money,  but  nations  also  were  at  peace  with 
each  other,  without  slavery.  Now,  think  what  peace  men 
had  before  Christianity,  when  their  women  did  so  much  evil 
on  this  earth. 
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XI. 

JEji  'Sam  J)e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paepe  peopep  h\inb  pincpt 
^  j'jiicij  pincpa.  jepeapS  f  Älexanbep.  Pjuamii-ej-  funu.  ISxy 
cyninjef  op  Tpoiana  öaepe  bypij,  jenam  psey  cyninjef  pi). 
ODonelauf.  op  Laecebemonia.  Epeaca  b\  puj.  61ena  ;  •  Ymb  hi 
peajiS  f  maejie  jepin  -3  \>a  miclan  jepeohc.  Ejieaca  -}  Tpoiana. 
ppa  J)aec  Epeacap  haepbon  M.  pcipa  papa  miclena  bulmuna.  -) 
him  becpeonum  jeppopan.  f  hi  naepfie  nolban  on  cySSe  cuman. 
aep  hi  heopa  ceonan  jeppaecon,  -j  hi  J'a  Cyn  ^eap  ymb  f)a.  bufih 
piccenbe  paepon  -]  peohcenbe ;  •  ppa  ip  f  apiman  maeje  hpaec 
faep  moncynnep  poppeajiÖ  on  aejSpe  hanb  ?  p  Omepup  pe  pcop 
ppeocohcopc  paebe.  pofiSon  nip  me  ]>iey  peapp.  cpaeS  Ojiopiup. 
CO  pecjenne.  pojiSon  hic  lanjpum  ip  3  eac  monejum  cuÖ ;  • 
Deah  ppa  hpilcne  mon  ppa  lypce  f  pitan.  paebe  on  hip  bocura 
hpilc  unjecima  -j  hpilce  tibepneppa.  aej^ep  je  on  mon-plyhcar. 
je  on  hunjpe.  ^e  on  pcib-jebjiyce.  je  on  miplicjie  poppceapunje 
ppa  mon  on  ppellum  pejt5 ;  • 

Da  pole  him  becpeonum  pulle  cj'n  pincep  ])a  jepinn  ppecenbe 
paepon.  jeöence  öonne  tSapa  ciba.  ~]  nu  Öyppa.  hpaeöep  him  bee 
iician !  • 

Da  pona  op  ?r\m  jepeohce  paep  oöep  aeprep-pjljenbe.  Gneap 
mib  hip  pypbe  pop  op  paem  Tpoianipcan  jepeohce  in  Icaliam.  "p 
maej  man  eac  on  bocum  pceapian,  hu  maneja  jepmn  -^  hu 
maneja  jepeohc  Le  paep  bpeojenbe  paep ;  • 


XII. 

^p  öaem  ]>e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paepe  peopep  "]  pyxci3 
pincpa.  picpabe  Sap^anapolup  pe  cynmj  m  Äppipia.  j)aep  Nmuf 
pe  cynin^  aepepc  picpabe.  •]  8aj)(5anayiokip  paep  pe  pi^mepra 
cynmjc.  ]'e  on  Saem  lanbe  picpobe ;  •  pe  paep  ppiSe  pupSumhc 
man  -^  hnepchc.  ^  ppyoe  ppaene.  ppa  f  he  ppiSop  lupabe  pipa  je- 
baepa  ponne  paepneb-manna  >  Daec  ]m  onpunbe  Äpbacup  hip 
ealbopman.  pe  he  ^epec  haepbe  opep  ClDeiSap  f  lanb.  he  on;^an 
pippan  mib  pam  polce  pe  he  opep  paep.  hu  hehme  beppican  niihce. 
~]  appeon  him  ppam  ealle  )>a  pe  he  onbpeb  "p  him  on  pylpre  beon 
polbon]'  Da  pe  cynmj  f  onpunbe.  }>aec  him  man  jeipieen 
Uaepbe.  he  fa  hme  pjlpne  popbaejmbe.  3  j^y^San  haepbon  OOaeoe 
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XL 

Pour  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  building*  of 
Eome,  it  happened  that  Alexander,  son  of  Priam,  king  of 
tlie  city  of  Troy,  took  Helen,  tlie  wife  of  Menelaus,  king  ot 
Lacedsemon,  a  Greek  city.  For  her  was  that  long  war  and 
those  great  battles  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  such 
that  the  Greeks  had  a  thousand  ships  of  those  great  dulmuns, 
and  had  sworn  among  them  that  they  would  never  return  to 
their  country  ere  they  had  avenged  their  wrongs  ;  and  they 
were  ten  years  investing  the  city,  and  figliting.  Who  is  there 
that  can  number  the  human  beings  that  perished  on  each 
Bide  ?  as  Homer  the  poet  has  most  manifestly  said :  there- 
fore, says  Orosius,  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  say  it,  because 
it  is  long,  and  also  known  to  many ;  though  whoever  desires 
to  know  it,  let  him  read  in  his  books  what  mishaps  and  what 
sacrifices,  either  by  slaughter,  or  by  hunger,  or  by  shipwrecks, 
and  by  various  vicissitudes,  as  it  is  said  in  histories. 

These  nations  continued  at  war  between  them  for  full  ten 
years.  [Let  any  one]  think  then  of  those  times,  and  now  of 
these,  which  he  likes  best. 

Immediately  after  that  war  another  ensued.  Eneas  with 
his  army  went  from  the  Trojan  war  to  Italy.  It  may  also  be 
seen  in  books,  how  many  wars  and  how  many  battles  he  was 
there  engaged  in. 

XII. 

Sixty-four  years  before  üome  was  built,  King  Sardanapalus 
reigned  in  Assyria,  where  King  Ninus  had  first  ruled,  and 
Sardauapulus  was  the  last  king  that  reigned  in  that  land. 
He  was  a  very  wonderful  man,  very  efieminate,  and  very  libi- 
dinous, so  that  he  more  loved  the  manners  of  women  than 
of  men.  AVhen  his  viceroy  Arbaces,  whom  he  had  set  over 
the  land  of  the  Medes,  found  this,  he  began  to  plot  with  the 
people,  over  whom  he  was,  how  he  might  deceive  him  and 
entice  from  him  all  those  who  he  feared  would  be  a  support 
to  him.  When  the  king  found  that  he  had  been  deceived, 
he  burned  himself,  and  the  Medes  then  had  sway  over  the 
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onpalb  opeji  Äjjipie;-  pic  ij*  unyfSe  to  j-ecjenne  hu  maueja 
jepin  j-yööan  paepan  becuhx  GDaeöuni.  -j  Ealbeum.  -3  SciSöian. 
ac  faec  mon  maej  pican.  fonne  j-pa  opepmaeclicu  picu  onjxypebe 
paepon.  hu  manije  mijjenlice  mon-cpealraap  on  ]»am  jepinne 
jepupbon | • 

^pcep  öaem  picpabe  Fpaopcep  pe  cynmjc  in  GOeSen.  aepcep 
tJaem  Ffiaojice  picpobe  Dioclep.  pe  GOaetSa  pice  ppiöe  jeiniclabe. 
aepcej»  t5am  Diocle  penj  Äjriai  co  pice,  pe  naepbe  naenne  punu. 
ac  he  nam  hip  nepan  him  co  puna  op  Peppan  faepe  Seobe.  Eipup 
paep  hacen.  pe  fa  mib  t5on  fe  he  jepeox.  him  pa  opÖincenbum  -] 
J)am  Peppeum.  -p  hi  on  hip  eamep  anpalbe  paepon.  •]  on  öapa 
OOeöa.  ac^  hi  ^epin  uphopon  ;  •  pe  fa  Äpciai  pe  cynjc  beSohce 
ppi5opc  CO  Äjipellep  hip  ealbepmen.  "p  he  mib  hyp  cpaepce  hip 
nepan  mib  jepeohce  pröpcobe.  popöon  ]>e  pe  cynjc  ne  ^emunbe 
fapa  manejjia  ceonena.  ]>e  hiopa  aej^ep  o^pum  on  aeji-ba^uni 
jebybe.  ~j  hu  pe  cyninjc  hec  hyp  punu  opplean.  ;]  hyne  pyööan 
Caem  paebep  Co  mece  jejyppan  ;  •  Deah  hiopa  jepinn  ]>a  je- 
pemeb  paepe.  he  fa  pe  ealbejiman  mib  pypbe  pop  onjean  faem 
Peppeum.  ■]  pona  faep  polcep  t5one  maejxan  bael  pleonbe  mib-ealle 
poplaebbe.  ~]  mib  peappe  Saem  Peppeo  cyninje  on  anpalb  jebybe. 
"2  on  f  am  jepeohce  GDaeSa  cpaepc  ~]  hiopa  bujuö  j^epeol ;  •  Da 
pe  cynmj  •jp  pacn  onpunbe.  fe  pe  ealbepman  prö  hine  jebon 
haepbe.  he  öeah  jejabejiobe  fone  pulcum  fe  he  fa  mihce.  "j  pit5 
fam  nepan  pypb  jelaebbe.  "3  he  Lipup.  Peppa  cyninjc.  haepbe 
fpibban  bael  hyp  pypbe  baepcan  him.  on  f  jepab.  51p  aenij  paejie 
f e  pyppluje^  fe  on  f aem  jepeohce  paep.  f onne  co  f asm  polce  f e 
faep  baepcan  pa^p.'^  hine  mon  ploje  ppa  paöe  ppa  mon  hiopa  pynb 
polbe  !  •  Da  f  eah-hpaef  epe  jebypebe  him.  •))  hi  hpaec-hpapa  je- 
bujan  CO  pleonne.  hi  fa  hiopa  pip  him  onjean  ypnenbe  hy  ppiöe 
copn  pj'pbon.  ■]  ahpebon.  51p  hi  peohcan  ne  boppcan.  hpibep 
hi  pleon  polbon.  ■f  hi  oSep  jenep  naepbon.  bucon  hi  on  hyjia 
pipa  hpip  jcepicen;-  pi  fa  hpaebhce.  aepcep  öaem  ^e  fa  pip  h. 
ppa  pcanbhce  jepaehc  haepbon.  jepenbon  epc  onjean  öone  cyninj, 
"]  ealne  hyp  hepe  jeplymbon.  ■]  hme  pylpne  jepenjon".«  pe  fa 
Eipup  ajeap  Öaem  cyninje.  hyp  eame.  ealle  fa  ape  fe  he  aep 
haepbe.  bucan  f  he  cynjc  naejie.  •]  he  faec  paep  eall  poppacenbe. 
popSon  fe  him  Äppeilap  pe  ealbopman  aep  Co  beppice  peapÄ 
mib  hip  ajenpe  f  eobe.  ac  him  Ilipup  hip  nepa  jej  ealhe  Ijicanian: 
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Assvrians.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  many  wars  there  were 
atterwards  between  the  Medes,  and  Cluüdeans,  and  Scy- 
thians ;  but  any  one  may  easily  know  that,  when  such  im- 
mense kingdoms  were  excited,  how  many  various  slaughters 
happened  in  that  warfare. 

After  this,  King  Phraortes  reigned  in  Media ;  after  Phra- 
ortes,  Deioces  reigned,  who  greatly  increased  the  empire  of 
the  Medes ;  after  Deioces,  Astyages  succeeded  to  the  kingdom, 
who  had  no  son,  but  he  adopted  his  nephew,  called  Cyrus,  a 
Persian  by  nation,  who,  when  he  grew  up,  both  he  and  the 
Persians  taking  it  ill  that  they  were  under  the  dominion  of 
his  uncle  and  the  Medes,  raised  up  a  war.  King  Astyages 
then  chiefly  bethought  him  of  Harpagus,  his  general,  that 
he  with  his  power  might  withstand  his  nephew  in  war ;  for 
the  king  did  not  remember  the  wrongs  which  one  had 
formerly  done  to  the  other ;  and  how  the  king  had  com- 
manded his  son  to  be  slain,  and  afterwards  to  be  prepared 
as  food  for  his  father.  Though  their  enmity  was  then 
appeased,  he,  the  general,  having  gone  with  an  army 
against  the  Persians,  soon  taking  to  flight,  completely  be- 
trayed the  greater  portion  of  the  people,  and  treacherously 
delivered  them  into  the  power  of  the  Persian  king,  and 
in  that  battle  the  power  and  valour  of  the  Medes  fell. 
When  the  king  discovered  the  guile  that  the  general  had 
used  against  him,  he,  nevertheless,  collected  what  force  he 
could,  and  led  his  army  against  his  nephew.  And  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  had  a  third  part  of  his  army  behind  him, 
in  order  tha',  if  any  one  fled  who  was  in  the  battle, 
towards  the  people  that  were  behind,  they  should  slay 
him  as  readily  as  they  would  their  enemies.  When,  never- 
theless, it  happened  that  they  inclined  somewhat  to  flee,  their 
wives,  running  towards  them,  were  highly  incensed,  and 
asked,  if  they  durst  not  fight,  whither  they  would  flee ;  that 
tiiey  had  no  other  place  of  refuge,  unless  they  would  pass 
into  the  wombs  of  their  wives.  They  then  quickly,  after 
their  \^ives  had  so  reproachfully  addressed  them,  turned 
again  against  the  king,  and  put  to  flight  all  his  army,  and 
took  himself  prisoner.  Cyrus  then  gave  up  to  the  king,  his 
inicle,  all  the  possessions  he  had  previously  had,  except  that 
he  was  not  [longer]  king ;  and  he  renounced  all  that,  be- 
cause his  general,  Harpagus,  had  deceived  him  with  his  own 
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8a  feobe  on  anpalb  co  habbenne  ;  •  Daep  peajiS  OOai^e  onpaJ^ 
jeenbob.  ac  Eipuj*  mib  Pepjeum  to  |)aim  anpalbe  penj.  ac  pa 
byjH^.  pe  on  nionejum  ))eobuni  GDseöum  aep  japol  julbon.  puji- 
bon  Eijiupe  co  monejum  jepeohcum  ]• 

On  ^aem  bajum  pilnabe  puni  aeöelmjc  Co  jiicpianne  in  Äp- 
lencme  ])8ejie  )>eobe.  Falojiep  paep  hacen.  he  paep  op  8icilia  8aem 
lanbe.  "]  mib  unjemeclicpe  pinunje  he  paep  •])  pole  cpilmenbe. 
to  Son  ■f  hi  him  anbujon  ;  •  Da  paep  faep  puni  aji-jeocepe.  pe 
niihce  bon  mippenhca  anhcneppa.  he  Sa  pe  ^eocepe  jebeab  Öaem 
aeiSehnje.  pofit5on  ))e  he  him  cpeman  )>ohce.  ^  he  him  aec  paepe 
pinunje  pylpcan  polbe.  ]>e  he  faem  polce  bonbe  paep.  he  8a  ppa 
bybe.  ~j  5epeophce  anep  peapjiep  anhcneppe  op  ajie.  co  8on  fonne 
hic  hac  faejie.  "]  mon  fa  eapman  men  on  innan  bon  polbe.  hu 
pe  hlyn  ma&pc  paepe.  Sonne  hi  faec  pujl  ))aep  on  fpopienbe 
paepon.  ^  eac  }>aec  pe  aeöelmjc  ae58ep  haepbe  je  hip  plejan  je 
hip  j^epiU.  |Jonne  he  papa  manna  Cincpejo  opephypbe|-  Da 
J>3ec  ]>'A  onhaec  paep.  •]  eaU  jebon  ppa  pe  jeocepe  paem  aeSehnje 
8e|i  behec.  pe  aeSehnjc  "p  ]>a  pceapobe  ~]  cpae8.  paec  8aem  peopce 
nanum  men  aep  ne  ^epipe  bee  Co  panbienne  J>onne  pam  pyjihcan 
pe  hic  pophce.  hec  hme  pa  niman.  '^  paepon  bepcupan*.  •  Fop 
hpi  beppicaS  nu  men  pap  cpipcenan  ciba.  ■;]  pecjaS  -p  nu  pyppan 
Ciba  pyn  ponne  pa  paepan.  pa  peah  hpa  paejie  mib  pam  cyninjum 
on  hiopa  jepill  ypel  bonbe.  -p  hi  ppa-8eah  aec  him  ne  meahcon 
mib  py  nane  ape  pmban  ?  -j  nu  cyninjap.  -\  capepap.  peah  hpa 
pi8  hiojia  pillan  jejylce.  hi  Seahpop  üobeplupan.  be  paep  jylcep 
maeöe.  popjipneppe  bo8;« 


XIII. 

JEj\  tSam  pe  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paepe  ppicij  pmcpa.  pasp 
paec  Pelopenpium.  •]  Ächeniencium.  Epeaca  peoba.  mib  eallum 
hiopa  cpaepcum  him  becpeonum  pinnenbe  paepon.  ^^  h'  ^<^  ^^n 
ppi8e  popplejene  pupbon  on  sejpjie  hanb.  f  heopa  peape  co  lape 
pujibon  ;  •  On  paepe  ylcan  cibe.  paepan  epc  o8pe  piSe  papipmen 
pinnenbe  on  Äpiam  pe  aep  on  8ci88ian  paepan.  -^  hi  ppy^e  apepcan 
■]  pophepjob.in;. 
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people ;  but  Cyrus,  his  nepliew,  gave  him  to  rule  over  the 
land  of  Hyrcania.  Then  was  ended  the  power  of  the  Medea, 
and  Cyrus,  with  the  Persians,  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty ; 
but  the  cities,  which,  in  many  countries,  previously  had  paid 
tribute  to  the  Medes,  cost  Cyrus  many  wars. 

In  those  days  a  certain  prince  aspired  to  reign  in  the 
country  of  Agrigentum,  who  was  named  Phalaris ;  he  was  of 
the  land  of  Sicily,  and  destroyed  the  people  with  unheard-of 
torments  in  order  to  make  them  submit  to  him.  Tliere  was 
at  that  time  a  brass-founder  there  who  could  make  various 
likenesses,  and  this  founder  oftered  to  the  prince,  thinking  to 
please  him,  that  he  would  assist  him  in  the  torments  he  was 
inflicting  on  the  people.  And  he  did  so,  and  wrought  in 
brass  the  likeness  of  a  bull,  in  order  that  when  it  was  hot, 
and  when  the  miserable  men  were  thrown  into  it,  [he  might 
hear]  how  great  the  cry  would  be,  when  they  were  suffering 
torment  in  it,  and  also  that  the  prince  might  have  both  his  di- 
version and  his  will,  when  he  heard  the  torments  of  the  men. 
"When  it  was  heated,  and  all  done  as  the  founder  had  previously 
directed  the  prince,  the  prince  looked  at  it,  and  said,  That  no 
one  was  better  fitted  first  to  make  trial  of  the  work  than  the 
workman  who  made  it.  He  ordered  him  then  to  be  seized, 
and  shoved  into  it.  Why  do  men  now  complain  of  these 
Christian  times,  and  say  that  now  times  are  worse  than  those 
were ;  when,  although  atiy  one  were  with  those  kings  doing 
evil  at  their  desire,  they  might  not  yet  find  any  mercy  from 
them  ?  And  now,  kings  and  emperors,  though  any  one  sin 
against  their  will,  yet,  for  love  of  God,  grant  forgiveness  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  guilt. 


XIII. 

Thirty  years  before  the  building  of  Eome,  it  was  that  the 
Pelopounesians  and  Athenians,  nations  of  Greece,  carried  on 
war  with  each  other  with  all  their  powers,  and  so  many  were 
slain  on  each  side,  that  few  of  them  remained.  At  the  same 
time  the  women,  who  were  formerly  in  Scythia,  again,  a 
second  time,  made  w  ar  on  Asia,  and  greatly  laid  it  waste  and 
ravaged  it. 
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XIV. 

JFj]i  öaem  ])e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paepe  cpenti^um  pmtpum. 
Laecebemonie  "j  OOefiane.  Epeaca  leobe.  him  becpeonum  pm« 
nenbe  paepan  cpenci  pincpa.  pojiSon  GDepiane  nolbon  ■f  Laece- 
bemonia  maejben-men  mib  hiopa  opppeben.  ~j  hiopa  jobum 
onpaejben  ;  •  Da  aec  nyhpcan  hi  haepbon  jecojen  call  Epeaca 
pole  CO  J)aem  jepinnum.  )>a  Laecebemonian  bejaecon  ]>a,  buph 
GDaepe  cyn  pmcep.  "^  atSap  jeppopan  f  hi  naeppe  nolban  aec  harn 
cuman.  aep  hi  faec  jeppecen  haepbon  ;•  Da  paebban  hi  him  be- 
cpeonum. "3  cpaebon.  •^  hi  co  paÖe  polbon  pulcumleape  beon 
aec  hiopa  beapn-ceamum.  ]>a,  hi  j^aep  ppa  lanje  j)ohcon  co  beonne. 
■3  ■f  mib  hiojia  pebbum  jepaepcnob  haepbon.  ■]  f  hi  hiopa  peonbum 
bec  bybe  öonne  pypp!-  Cßib  ]>am  jecpaeban  fa.  J^aec  pa  fe  aep 
aec  öaem  aÖum  naepe.  ])aec  )'a  harn  jepenban.  ~^  be  eallan  hyjia 
pipum  beapn  apcpynbe.  ~]  ^a  o<Spe  piccenbe  paepan  ymb  Öa 
buph.  oö  ]>e  hl  hy  jepunnene  haepbon.  ]>eah  hi  him  lycle  hpile 
^ehyppume  paejion  [•  Äc  jecupan  him  aenne  pcopco  cynin;^e  op 
Ächenienpem.  ■^  epc  mib  pypbe  popan  pi^S  fa  GDepfene  !  •  Da  hi 
him  jenealaehcon.  ])a  jecpeonobe  hi  hpaetiep  hi  piS  him  mihce^  |  • 
8e  hiopa  cyninj  on;^an  Sa  pinjan.  ~]  jibbian.  ~j  mib  pam  pcop- 
leoSe  hiopa  mob  ppi^e  jecpymebe.  co  fon  "p  hi  cpaebon  ■p  lii 
ODepiana  polce  piSjcanban  mihcen.  heopa  Öeah  pupbon  peape  co 
lape  on  aöpe  hanb.  ~\  paec  Epeaca  pole  pela  jeapa  him  be- 
cpeonan  bpeojenbe  paepon.  aejÖep  ^e  op  Laecebemonia.  je  oy 
GDepiane.  je  op  Boecium.  je  op  Ächeniencium.  -]  monije  oöpa 
Sioba  CO  fam  ilcan  jepinne  jecujon  ;• 

Nu  ip  hic  pcopclic  ymbe  faec  jepaeb  )>aec  aep  jepeapÖ  aep 
Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paepe.  ^  paep  ppam  pjiy'mSe  mibban- 
jeapbep  peopep  tSupenb  pincpa.  ■]  peopep  hunb.  -j  Cpa  ^  hunb- 
eahcacij.  anb  aepcep  faem  J)e  hio  jecimbpeb  paep.  paef  upef 
Dpihcenep  akennep  ymb  pypan  hunb  pincpa  ~]  cynei- 

Pep  enbaö  pio  popme  boc.  j  onjinö  pio  »pcejie]« 
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XIV. 


Twenty  years  before  the  building  of  Rome,  the  LacecUe- 
monians  and  Messeniang,  Greek  people,  were  at  war  with 
each  other  for  twenty  years ;  because  the  Messenians  would 
not  permit  the  Spartan  virgins  to  make  offerings  with  theirs 
and  sacrifice  to  their  gods.  When  at  last  they  had  drawn  all 
the  Grecian  people  into  those  wars,  the  Lacedaemonians  be- 
sieged the  town  of  Messena  for  ten  years,  and  swore  oaths, 
that  they  never  would  return  home,  till  they  had  avenged  it. 
Then  they  consulted  together,  and  said,  that  they  should 
very  soon  be  helpless  on  the  part  of  their  families,  as  they 
thought  of  being  there  so  long,  and  had  bound  themselves  by 
their  pledges,  and  that  they  were  rather  doing  better  for 
their  enemies  than  worse.  They  determined,  therefore,  that 
those  wlio  were  not  at  those  oaths,  should  return  home  and 
beget  children  on  all  their  wives,  and  the  others  should  be- 
siege the  town,  till  they  had  conquered  it ;  although  they 
were  but  a  little  while  obedient  to  them.  But  they  chose 
them  an  Athenian  poet  for  king,  and  again  marched  with  an 
army  against  the  Messenians.  When  they  approached  them, 
they  doubted  whether  they  could  go  against  them.  Their  king 
then  began  to  sing,  and  make  verses,  and  with  his  poetry 
so  greatly  confirmed  their  courage,  that  they  said  they  should 
be  able  to  oppose  the  Messenians.  Yet  few  were  left  on 
either  side,  and  the  Grecian  nation  suffered  for  many  years 
among  themselves,  either  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  the 
Messenians,  or  the  Boeotians,  or  the  Athenians,  and  drew 
many  other  nations  into  that  same  war. 

Now  it  has  been  shortly  said,  what  happened  before  the 
building  of  Eome,  that  was  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  years  ;  and  after 
it  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  ten  years,  was  the  na- 
tivity of  our  Lord. 

Here  ends  the  first  book,  and  begins  the  second. 
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BOOK  IL 


IL  pene.  cpaetS  Ojiopuf.  Jjaec  nan  pij-  man  ne  py.  bucan  he. 
jenoh  jeape  pice.  ■f  üob  föne  aejieptan  man  pihcne  "]  ^obne 
jepceop.  •]  eall  mancynn  mib  him  ;  •  Änb  popSon  pe  he  f  50b 
pplec.  |>e  him  jepealb  paep.  "3  p>7»pe  jeceap.  hic  Eob  p^öan 
lanj)umhce  ppecenbe  paep.  aepepc  on  him  pyluum.  -3  py^fan  on 
hip  beajuian.  jeonb  ealne  Sypne  mibbanjeapb.  mib  monijpealb- 
um  bpocum  -3  jepinnum.  je  eac  ]>ay  eopÖan  ]?e  ealle  cpice 
pilica  bi  hbbaS.  ealle  hype  paepcmbaepo  he  jelyclabei-  Nu  pe 
pican  f  upe  Dpihcen  up  jepcop.  pe  pican  eac  f  he  ujie  peccenb 
ip.  •]  up  mib  juhclican  pinjan^  lupaö  )>onne  aenij  mon  ."•  Nu  pe 
pican  -p  ealle  anpalbap  pjiam  him  pynban.  pe  pican  eac  ]>xt  ealle 
jucu  pynban  pjiam  him.  pojjöon  ealle  anpalbap  op  pice  jynbon  ;• 
Nu  he  Öapa  laeppena  pica  peccenb  ip.  hu  micle  ppröop  pene  pe 
f  he  opep  fa  mapan  py.  ]>e  on  ppa  unjemeclicum  anpalbum 
picpeban>  An  paep  Babylomcum.  ])8ep  Ninup  picpabe  ;  •  paec 
oSeji  paep  Epeaca.  faep  Älexanbep  picpabe ".  •  ppibba  paep 
A'ppjiicanum.  }jaep  Phcolomeup  picpebon;.  8e  peopt5a  ip 
Romane.  ))e  jyc  picpienbe  pinbon  |  •  Dap  peopep  heapoblicu 
picu  pinbon  peopep  enbap  fypep  mibbanjeajibep.  mib  unapec- 
jenblicpe  Irobep  cacnunje  i-  Daec  Babylomcum  paep  f  popme. 
-]  on  eapcepejibum  ;•  paec  aeptepe  paep  f  Epecipce.  ■]  on 
nopt5epepbum ;  •  paec  'Spibbe  paep  Jjaec  Äpppicanum.  ~\  on 
puSepeapbum !  •  paec  peojitSe  ip  Romane.  '^  on  pepcepeapbum  ] . 
Babylonipce  f  aepepce.  •j  Romane  f  piömepce.  hi  paejian  ppa  paebep 
•]  punu.  fonne  hi  hiojia  piUan  mocan  peU  pealban  ;  •  paec  Epe- 
cipce. •]  faec  Äpppicanipce.  paepan  ppa  ppa  hi  him  hyppumebon.  -j 
him  unbejitSeobeb  paepe!-  DaeC  ic  piUe  eac  jepcabpiphcop 
jepecjan,  f  hic  man  jeopnop  ajycan  maeje ',  • 

8e  aepepca  cyninj  paep  Ninuphacen.  ppa  pe  aep  bepopan  paeban. 
•3  }>a  hine  mon  ploh.  \>a.  penjt;  Samepamip  hip  cpen  co  J)aem 
pice.  •]  jecimbpebe  ))a  buph  Babylonie.  co  Son  f  hio  paepe 
heapob  eallpa  Äppipia.  ~\  hic  pela  pincpa  pi^Öan  on  ])aem  pcob. 
0(5  ps&c  Äjibacup.  GOeÖa  ealbo]iman.  Sapöanapolum.  Babylonia 
'ryninjc.  opploh ; •    Da  peapÖ  Babylonia -3  Sjjipia anpalb  jeea^- 
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BOOK  II 


I  SUPPOSE,  said  Orosius,  that  there  is  no  wise  man  but 
full  well  knows  that  God  created  the  first  man  just  and  good, 
and  all  mankind  with  him ;  and  because  he  forsook  the  good 
wliieh  was  given  to  him,  and  chose  worse,  God  slowly  avenged 
it,  first  on  himself,  and  afterwards  on  his  children,  through- 
out all  this  world  with  manifold  miseries  and  wars,  yea,  also 
of  this  earth,  by  which  all  living  creatures  live,  he  diminished 
the  fruitfulness.  Now  we  know  that  our  Lord  created  us, 
we  know  also  that  he  is  our  ruler,  and  with  all  righteous- 
ness loves  us  more  than  any  man.  Now  we  know  that  all 
powers  are  from  him,  we  know  also  that  all  kingdoms  are 
from  him,  because  all  powers  are  derived  from  a  kingdom. 
Now  he  is  the  ruler  of  the  smaller  kingdoms,  how  much  more 
may  we  think  that  he  is  over  the  greater,  which  ruled  over 
such  immense  powers  ?  One  was  the  Babylonian,  where  Ninus 
reigned ;  the  second  was  the  Greek,  where  Alexander  ruled  ; 
the  third  was  the  African,  where  the  Ptolemies  ruled ;  the 
fourth  is  the  Eoman,  who  are  still  ruling.  These  four  princi- 
pal empires  are  at  the  four  ends  of  this  earth  by  the  ineffable 
dispensation  of  God.  The  Babylonian  was  the  first  and  east- 
ward ;  the  second  was  the  Grecian  and  to  the  northward ;  the 
third  was  the  African  and  to  the  southward ;  the  fourth  is 
the  Eoman  and  to  the  westward.  The  Babylonian  the  first, 
and  the  Eoman  the  last,  were  as  father  and  son,  when  they 
could  well  command  their  will ;  the  Grecian  and  the  African 
were  as  though  they  obeyed  them  and  were  subordinate  to 
them.  That  I  will  also  more  distinctly  explain,  that  it  may 
be  the  better  understood. 

The  first  king  was  called  Ninus,  as  we  before  said ;  and 
when  he  was  slain,  Semiramis,  his  queen,  succeeded  to  the 
kingdom,  and  built  the  city  of  Babylon,  that  it  might  be  the 
capital  of  all  Assyria ;  and  it  so  continued  many  years  after, 
till  Arbatus,  a  prefect  of  the  Medes,  slew  Sardanapalus,  king 
of  Babylon.     Then  was  the  power  of  the  Babylonians  and 

u2 
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ob.  j  jehpeajif  on  ClOeöaf ;  •  On  J)aem  ylcan  jeape  }>e  Jnj*  paef. 
Pjaocof.  Numecojief  jraebep.  onjan  picpan  in  Icalia  ]>xm  lanbe. 
J>aeji  aepc  Romebujih  jecimbpeb  peajiö  ;•  8e  Ppocoj-  paef  Nu- 
mecopej-  paebep.  -j  GDuliej-ef.  ■]  paep  Siluian  earn  ;  •  810  Sjliue 
paep  Remupep  mobop  ■]  Romulep.  ]>e  Romebuph  jecimbpebon  ;  • 
Daec  piUe  ic  gecy'San.  -p  \>a,  picu  op  nanep  mannep  mihcum  ppa 
^ecpaepcjabe  ne  pupbon.  ne  pop  nanpe  pypbe  bucan  ppam  Efobep 
^epcihcunje  ;  •  Galle  pcaep-ppicepap  pecjeaÖ.  -p  Äppipia  juce  aec 
Ninupe  begänne.  ~j  Romana  pice  aec  Ppocope  bejunne  ;  •  Fjiam 
J>aem  aepepcan  jeape  Nniu]'ep  picep.  oö  ])aec  Babylonia  buph 
jecimbpeb  paep.  poejian  peopep  -)  pyxcij  pincpa.  eac  op  faem  il- 
can  jeape  8e  Ppocop  jiicpobe  in  Icalia  paejian  eac  ppylce  peopep 
■j  ry^'^^iS  pincjia.  aep  mon  Romebujih  jecimbpebe ."  •  Dy  ylcan 
geajie.  \>e  Romana  pice  peaxan  onjau  •]  myclian.  on  Ppocop 
bae5e.  faep  cynmjep.  ?5y  ylcan  jeape  jepeol  Babylonia.  -]  eaÜ 
Äppipia  pice.  •]  hiopa  anpalbi-  .^pcep  Öaem  pe  mon  hiofia 
cyninjc  opploh.  8aji5anapolum.  piÖÖan  haepbon  talbei  fa  lanb 
j^ebun  on  ppeobome.  pe  nyhjr  faepe  bypi5  paepon.  feah  CDeSe 
haepbe  pone  anpalb  opep  hi.  oöfiaec  Eijiuj'.  Peppa  cynmj.  picpian 
onjan.  -3  ealle  Babylonia  apepce.  ■]  ealle  Äppipie.  •]  ealle  CDeSe  on 
Peppa  anpalb  jebybe.  f  J)a  ppa  j^elamp  f)  on  paejie  ylcan  cibe.  pe 
Babylonia  ))eophome  onpenj  ppam  Eijmpe  paem  cynmje.  j)  Ro- 
mana alypeb  peapiÖ  op  peopbome  fapa  unpihcpipejTena  cyninja. 
']  fapa  opepmobijepcena.  pe  mon  hec  Tapcuinie. "]  pa  jjaec  eajc- 
pice  m  Äppipia  jepeoU.  J>a  eac  -p  pepc-pice  in  Romana  apap ;  • 
riyt  j'ceall  ic.  cpaeS  Ojiopiup.  manijpealblicop  pppecan  piÖ  Öa  pe 
pecjaS  ■f  J)a  anpalbap  pyn  op  pyjiba  maejenum  jepojibene.  nalej 
op  Eobep  jepcihcunje  ;  • 

Pu  emlice  hic  jelamp  ymb  pap  cpa  heapob-picu.  Äppipia  "j 
Romana.  ppa  ppa  pe  aep  paebon.  ■p  Ninup  picpabe  on  pone  eapc- 
pice  cpa']  pipcij  pincpa.  ~\  aepcep  him  hip  cpen.  Samepamip.  cpa'] 
paopejicij  pmcpa.  ~\  on  mibbepeapbmn  hype  pice  hio  jecimbpebe 
Babylonia  pa  buph ;  •  Fjiam  faem  j^eape  pe  heo  jecimbpeb 
peapiö,  paep  hy]ie  anpalb  pupenb  pmcjia  ]  an  hunb  3  rY'^^^S  ~i 
pulneah  peopep.  aep  hio  hyjie  anpalbep  benumen  pupbe.  "]  beppi- 
cen  pjiam  Äjibace.  hypa  ajenum  ealbopmen.  j  GOeSa  kyninje. 
feah  pySSan  ymb  pa  bujih  lycle  hpile  ppeobom  paepe  bucan  an- 
palbe.  ppa  pe  aep  paebon.  ppam  Ealbei  ]nim  leobum.  "]  ppa  eaC 
ppylce  peajifS  Romebuph  ymb  M.  pincpa.  ;j  an  hunb  "]  pyxciji;  •*. 
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Assyrians  ended,  and  devolved  on  the  Medes.  In  th^t  same 
year  that  this  happened  Procas,  father  of  Numitor,  began  to 
reign  in  the  land  of  Italy,  where  liome  was  afterwards  built. 
This  Procas  was  the  father  of  Numitor  and  Aniulius,  and 
was  uncle  to  Silvia.  Silvia  was  the  niotlier  of  Eenius  and 
Romulus,  who  built  Rome.  That  I  will  declare,  that  tliose 
kingdoms  were  not  rendered  so  mighty  by  the  powers  of 
any  man  nor  through  any  fate,  but  by  God's  dispensation. 
All  historians  say,  that  the  Assyiian  empire  began  with 
Ninus,  and  the  Roman  empire  with  Procas.  From  the  first 
year  of  Niuus's  empire  till  Babylon  was  built,  were  sixty- 
four  years  ;  also  from  the  same  year  that  Procas  reigned  m 
Italy  were  likewise  sixty-four  years  before  Rome  was  founded. 
That  same  year,  in  which  the  Roman  empire  began  to  flourish 
and  increase,  in  the  days  of  Procas  the  king,  in  that  same 
year  Babylon  and  all  the  Assyrian  empire  and  their  power 
fell.  After  their  king  Sardanapalus  was  slain,  the  Chaldeans 
had  inhabited  those  lands  in  freedom  which  were  nearest  to 
the  city,  though  the  Medes  had  sway  over  them,  till  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  began  to  reign,  and  laid  waste  all  Babylonia 
and  all  Assyria,  and  reduced  all  the  Medes  under  the  Persian 
power.  It  then  so  happened,  that  at  the  same  time  in 
which  Babylonia  received  servitude  from  Cyrus,  the  Romans 
were  delivered  from  senitude  to  their  most  unrighteous, 
and  most  proud  kings,  who  were  called  Tarquins  ;  and  when 
the  east  empire  in  Assyria  fell,  then  also  the  west  empire  of 
the  Romans  arose.  I  shall  yet,  says  Orosius,  more  fully  speak 
against  those  who  say  that  powers  are  from  the  influences  of 
fate,  not  from  the  dispensation  of  God. 

How  similarly  it  befel  with  regard  to  these  two  chief  em- 
pires, the  Assyrian  and  the  Roman !  as  we  before  said,  that 
Ninus  reigned  in  the  east  empire  two  and  fifty  years ;  and 
after  him  his  queen  Semiramis  two  and  forty  years ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  her  reign  she  built  the  city  of  Babylon.  From  the 
year  in  which  it  was  built,  its  empire  continued  nearly  eleven 
hundred  and  sixty-four  years,  before  it  was  deprived  of  its 
power  and  overthrown  by  Arbatus,  their  own  prefect,  and 
king  of  the  Medes ;  though  afterwards,  around  the  city,  for 
a  little  while,  there  was  freedom  without  dominion,  as  we 
before  said,  under  the  Chaldean  nation.  And  so  in  like  manner 
was  Rome  about  a  thousand  one  hundred  and  nearly  four 
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fulneah  peopep.  ■f  Gallpica.  hipe  ealbopman.  ~j  Cocona  cyninj^. 
hype  anpalbef  hi  beniman  polban.  "3  hio  hpae})epe  onpealh  on 
hipe  onpalbe  sepcep  Ösem  )>uphpunabe  ;  •  peah  aej}>ep  Sypfa 
bupga  Jmjih  Cobep  bijelnefj-a  puj-  jecacnab  pupbe.  aepepc  Baby- 
lonia. ]7uph  hype  ajenne  ealbojiman.  fa  he  hype  cyninjc  beppac, 
)pa eac  Roma,  pa hi  hipe  ajen  ealbopman.  "3  üocona cyninj.  hype 
anpalbep  beniman  polbon.  hic  feah  ürob  fop  hiopa  cpipcenbome 
ue  5e))apobe.  napep  ne  jrop  hiopa  cafepap.  ne  pop  hypa  pylppa. 
ac  hl  nu  jyc  pynb  picpienbe.  aejj^ep  ^e  mib  hiopa  cpipcenbome. 
je  mib  hiopa  anpalbe.  je  mib  hiopa  capepan  ;• 

Dip  IC  pppece  nu.  popösem  ]>e  ic  polbe  -p  )>a  onjeacon  ])e  pa 
tiba  upep  cpipcenbomep  leahcpiaö.  hpilc  milcpunj  pit5Öan  paep. 
pyööan  pe  cpipcenbom  paep.  ~}  hu  mamjpealb  polbaepnep  paepe 
populbe  aep  Öaem  paep.  ■]  eac  f  hi  oncnapen  hu  jehmphce  upe 
Eob  on  öaem  aeppan  cibum  pa  anpalbap  3  J>a  picu  pecce.  pe  ylca 
pefe  jyc  jeccenbe  ip.  3  penbenbe  aelce  anpalbap  ^  aelc  pice  co 
hip  piUan.  hu  jehc  anjm  |>a  tpa  bypij  haepbon.  ~]  hu  jelice 
hiopa  bajap  paepan.  aejpep  je  on  Öaem  jobe.  je  onßsem  ypele  > 
Äc  hiopa  anpalba  enbap  paepan  ppiöe  unjelice.  popÖon  pe  Baby- 
lonie  mib  monijpealbum  unpihcum  "^  pipen-lupcum.  mib  hiopa 
cyninje.  bucon  aelcpe  hpeope.  libbenbe  paepon.  f  hi  hiC  na  je- 
becan  nolban.  aepöon  hi  Üob  mib  psem  maepcan  bipmepe  jeeaS- 
mebbe.  fa  he  hi  aej}>pep  benam.  je  hiopa  cymnjep.  je 
heopa  anpalbep  ; .  !Sc  Romane  mib  hiopa  cjnpcenan  cyninje 
Tjobe  feopienbe  paepan.  f  he  him  pop  t5aem  aejöpep  jeul^e.  je 
hiopa  kyninjep.  je  heopa  anpalbep  ;  •  FopSaem  majan  hiopa 
ppfiaece  jemecjian  fa  pe  öaep  cpipcenbomep  piSepplican  pmb. 
jyp  hy  jemunan  piUaÖ  hiopa  ylbpena  unclaenneppa.  -j  hiopa  pol- 
jepmnan.  -)  hiopa  monijpealban  unpibbe.  3  hiopa  unmilcpunje. 
J)e  hl  CO  Eobe  haepbon.  je  eac  him  pelpum  becpeonum.  f  hi 
nane  milbheopcneppe  tSuphceon  ne  mihcan.  aepöon  him  pio 
bocop  Jjaem  cpipcenbome  com.  fe  hi  nu  ppiöopc  caelaö  ;• 

II. 

Ymb  peopep  hunb  pincpa.  -j  ymb  peopepcij.  ])aep  fe  Tpoiana 
Epeaca  bujih.  apepceb  paep.  peapö  Romebujih  jecimbpeb.  pfiam 
cpam  jebpot)pan.  Remup  -3  Romulup.  3  pa(5e  aepcej»  tSan.  Ro- 
mulu|-  hiojia  anjm  jeunclaenpobe  mib  hip  bpoöop  pleje.  -}  eac 
fycSSan  mib  hip  hipunje.  ■)  hir  jepepena.  hpylce  by|ena  he  ]>8e| 
Tellenbe  paep.  raib  faem  fe  hi  Daeban  Sab  ne  J»a  bujihpape.  f  b 
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years,  when  Alaric,  her  count,  and  king  of  the  Goths,  would 
deprive  her  of  her  power,  and  yet  she  continued  after  that 
unbroken  in  her  domiui'^n.  Altliough  both  of  these  cities, 
through  God's  secrets,  were  thus  distinguished ;  first  Babylon 
by  her  own  prefect,  when  he  deceived  her  king,  so  also 
Rome,  when  her  own  count  and  king  of  the  Goths  would 
deprive  her  of  power  ;  yet  God,  on  account  of  their  Chris- 
tianity, would  not  permit  it,  not  for  their  Cajsars  nor  on  their 
own  account :  but  they  are  now  yet  ruling  with  their  Chris- 
tianity and  their  power,  and  with  their  Caesars. 

This  I  say  now  because  I  am  desirous  that  those  may  un- 
derstand who  inveigh  against  these  times  of  our  Cliristianity, 
what  mercy  there  was  after  Christianity  was,  and  how  mani- 
fold was  the  w  orld's  calamity  before  that  was ;  and  also  that 
they  may  know  how  fitly  our  God  in  those  early  times 
established  those  dominions  and  those  realms,  the  same  wlyi 
yet  establishes  them  and  turns  every  power  and  every  realm 
to  his  will ;  how  like  a  beginning  those  two  cities  had,  and 
how  alike  were  their  days,  both  in  good  and  in  evil :  but 
the  ends  of  their  power,  however,  were  very  unlike  ;  for  the 
Babylonians,  with  their  manifold  unrighteousnesses,  and  sin- 
ful lusts,  together  with  their  king,  were  living  without  a)'y 
repentance,  so  that  they  would  not  amend  before  God  had 
humbled  them  with  the  greatest  ignominy,  when  he  deprived 
them  both  of  their  king  and  their  power.  But  the  Romans, 
with  their  Christian  king,  served  God,  so  that  he  granted 
them  both  their  king  and  their  power.  Therefore  may  those 
moderate  their  speech  who  are  adversaries  of  Christianity,  it 
they  will  recollect  the  uncleanness  of  their  forefathers,  and 
their  calamitous  wars,  and  their  manifold  dissensions,  and 
their  cruelty,  which  they  had  to  God  and  also  between  them- 
selves, so  that  they  would  perform  no  mercy,  before  the  atone- 
ment of  Christianity  came,  which  they  now  vehemently  re- 
proach. 

II. 

About  four  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  the  Greek  city,  Rome  was  built  by  two  brothers, 
Remus  and  Romulus,  and  Romulus  soon  afterwards  defiled 
their  undertaking  with  his  brother's  slaughter,  and  also  after- 
wards with  the  marriage  of  himself  and  his  associates.  What 
examples  he  there  set,  when  they  asked  the  Sabine  towns- 
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him  jeuSan  heopa  bolicpa  him  to  pijrum  to  haebbenne.  "]  lii 
heom  faepa  bena  foppypnbon.  hi  jpa-oeah  hiopa  untSanccf  mib 
rpicbome  hi  bejeaton.  mib  paem  pe  hi  baeban  f  hi  him  pj'lptan 
mopcan.  f  hi  hiopa  jobum  pe  yö  blotan  meahcon.  pa  hi  him 
paef  jecröoban.  pa  haepban  hi  him  to  pipum.  ^  hiopa  paebepum 
ept  ajypan  nolban ;  •  Ymb  paet  peapö  f  maej-te  Sepin  monij 
jeap.  oS  pe  hi  fopneah  mib-ealle  popjlejene  ~^  poppopbene 
paepan  on  aejpepe  healpe.  -p  hi  mib  nanum  fmje  ne  mihtan 
jepemebe  pypöan.  aep  Oajia  Romana  pip.  mib  hiopa  cilbum. 
ypnenbe  pae]ian  jemanj  pam  jepeohte.  -j  hypa  paebepum  paepon 
to  potum  peallenbe.  "]  bibbenbe  f  hi.  pop  Öapa  cilba  hipan.  paep 
jepmnep  pumne  enbe  jebyben  ;  •  8pa  peopÖhce  "]  ppa  milbehce 
paep  Romebuph  on  ppiuman  jehaljob  mib  bpoöoji  blobe.  ■]  mib 
ppeopa.  •]  mib  Romulupep  eame  Numeto]iep.  J)one  he  eac 
ofploh.  fa  he  cyninjc  paep.  ^  hym  pylp  pyööan  to  faem  pice 
pen^c:- 

Dup  jebletpobe  Romulup  Romana  pice  on  ppuman.  mib  hip 
bpoÖop  blobe  pone  peall.  ^  mib  Öapa  j-peopa  blobe  ]>&  cypican. 
-]  mib  hip  eamep  blobe  f  pice.  ■]  piööan  hip  ajenne  ppeop 
c )  beaSe  beppac.  pa  he  hine  co  him  appeon.  ■]  him  jehet  ■f  he 
hip  pice  piö  hine  baelan  polbe.  "]  hine  unbep  paem  opploh  ;•  pe 
ÖA  Romulup  aepcep  Öypan  unbejipenj  Eimnenpa  jepmn.  papa 
buphpajmna.  popSon  pe  he  oa-jyt  lytel  lanb-puce  haepbe. 
biican  paejie  bypij  anpe;«  Fopöon  pe  Romulup  •]  ealle 
Romepafie  oöjmm  polcum  unpeople  paepon.  poptSon  pe  hi  on 
cnihchabe  paejian  otSpa  manna  nybhnjap;-  Da  hi  pa  haepbon 
Eininenja  pa  buph  ymbpeten.  'j  paep  mycelne  hunjep  fohenbe 
paepan.  ])a  jecpaeban  hy.  ^  him  leoppe  paepe.  ■p  hi  on  'Saem 
S'imiöum  hiojia  lip  jeenbabe.  ponne  hi  paet  jepinn  pojiletan. 
o5(Se  ppiö  jenaman  I  •  pi  paep  pa  pinnenbe  paepan.  oS  hi  tSa 
buph  abpaecon.  ~]  aepcep  paem  piö  Öa  lanbleobe  on  aelce  healpe. 
unabhnnenlice  pinnenbe  paejian.  oö  hi  faep  ymbutan  haep- 
bon moneja  bypij  bejicene  ;  • 

Äc  J)a  cyninjap.  öe  aepcep  Romulupepicpeban.  paepan  popcuÖ- 
pan  -]  eapjpan  ponne  he  paepe.  3  ])aem  polcum  laöpan  ^ 
unjecaeppan.  oöpaec  Tapcuiniup.  pe  pe  aeji  ymb  paebon.  fe 
hiopa  eallpa  ppacoÖopc  paep.  aej?|)ep  je  eaj^opt.  je  ppaenopt.  je 
opepmobijapc  ;  •  6alle  papa  Romana  pip.  pa  pe  he  mihte.  he 
CO  jehjiie  jenybbe.  ^  hip  puna  jepapobe.  f  he  laej  mib  Lacinup 
pipe.  Lucjiecie  hacte.  Bpucupep  ppeoptop.  ])a  hi  on  .:yjibe  pae« 
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men  to  give  them  their  daughters  for  vrives,  and  they  refused 
their  prayer;  yet  they  got  them  against  their  will  by  treachery, 
whilst  they  intreated  their  assistance  that  they  might  the 
more  easily  sacrifice  to  their  gods ;  when  they  had  complied 
with  this,  they  took  them  for  wives,  and  would  not  restore  them 
to  their  fathers  !  On  account  of  that  there  was  a  very  great 
war  for  many  a  year,  imtil  they  were  almost  all  slain  and 
destroyed  on  either  side,  so  that  they  could  not  by  any  means 
be  reconciled,  before  the  wives  of  the  Romans  with  their 
children  ran  amongst  the  combatants,  and  fell  at  their  fatliers' 
feet,  and  intreated,  that  for  love  of  their  children  they  would 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  So  worthily  and  so  mildly  was  the 
city  of  Eome  first  hallowed  with  the  blood  of  a  brother  and  of 
their  fathers-in-law,  and  of  Eomulus's  grandfather.  Numitor, 
whom  he  also  slew  whilst  he  was  king,  and  himself  succeeded 
to  the  kingdom ! 

Thus  did  Romulus  at  first  bless  the  empire  o  Eome :  the 
wall  with  his  brother's  blood,  and  the  temples  with  the  blood  of 
their  fathers-in-law,  and  the  kingdom  with  his  grandfather's ; 
and  afterwards  treacherously  put  to  death  his  own  father-in- 
law,  when  he  enticed  him  to  him  and  promised  to  divide  his 
kingdom  with  him,  and  under  that  [pretext]  slew  him.  After 
this,  Eomulus  made  war  against  the  Caeninenses,  because  he 
had  as  yet  little  land-dominion,  but  only  the  city.  The  Eo- 
mans  were  despised  by  other  nations,  because  in  their  boy- 
hood they  had  been  slaves  to  others.  Now  when  tiiey  had 
besieged  the  town  of  Csenina,  and  were  sufiering  greatly  from 
hunger,  they  said  that  they  had  rather  end  their  lives  in 
those  miseries,  than  abandon  the  war,  or  accept  peace.  They 
then  continued  the  war  there,  till  they  took  the  town,  and 
after  that  they  warred  incessantly  \*-ith  the  people  of  the 
country  on  every  side,  till  they  had  acquired  many  cities 
thereabout. 

But  the  kings  who  reigned  after  Eomulus,  were  more  de- 
praved and  wicked  than  he  was,  and  more  hateful  and  noxious 
to  the  people  ;  till  Tarquiu,  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken, 
who  was  the  most  detestable  of  them  all,  the  most  depraved, 
the  most  libidinous,  the  proudest.  He  debauched  all  the  Ro- 
man women  that  he  could,  and  allowed  his  son  to  lie  with 
Collatinus's  wife,  named  Lucretia,  the  sister  of  Brutus, 
while  they  were  engaged  in  war,  although  they  were  the  most 
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pon.  |)eah  hi  Romana  bpymujice  psepon  co  ])ae^  cynmje;- 
pio  ]>SL  Lucpecie  hy  rylpe  pop  öaem  acpealbe  |  •  Da  fajc 
Lacinxif.  hype  pep.  jeahpobe.  "]  Bpucup.  hype  bpot5op.  J)a 
poplecon  hi  Öa  pypbe.  ]>e  hi  bepican  pceolban.  "]  J)a  hi  ham 
coman.  J»a  abpaepbon  hy  aejjjep  je  ]>one  cyninj.  je  hip  piinu. 
je  ealle  8a  f»e  })aep  cyne-cyniiep  paepan.  op  Sy  pice  mib- 
ealle  |  •  Pim  pa  Romane  aepcep  f  aem  unbep-lacteopap  jepec- 
Can.  J>e  hi  Lonjnilap  hecon.  f  hiopa  pice  heolbe.  an  jeap.  an 
man'- 


III. 

^Eptep  8aem  )>e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  cpa  hunb  pmcpa 
^  peopep.  faec  Bjiucup  paep  popma  conpul;-  Romulup.  hiopa 
popma  cyninj.  •]  Bfmcup.  heopa  popma  conpul.  pupbon  emn 
peÖei'  Romulup  ploh  hip  bpotSop.  ■]  hip  eam.  ~]  hip  ppeop. 
Bpucup  ploh  liip  pip  puna.  -\  hip  pipep  tpejen  bjio^jia.  popöan 
fe  hy  pppaecon  ]net  hic  becejie  paepe.  )>aec  Romane  epc  heopa 
cyne-cynne  onpenjon.  ppa  hy  aep  haepbon.  pop  ?am  he  hy  hec 
jebinban.  •]  bepopan  ealliim  jJam  polce  mib  bepman  ppinjan.  ~^ 
pySSan  mib  aexum  hyjia  heapob  op-aceoyipan  *.  •  Tapcumup  fa. 
fe  aep  Romana  cynin^  paep.  appeon  Tupcea  cyninj  him  on 
pulcum.  Pojipenna  paep  haten.  f  he  ]>e  eaö  mihce  pinnan  piS 
Bpucupe.  "]  pi8  eallum  Romanuml-  pe  fa  Bpucup  gecpaeS 
anpij  piS  faene  cynmj.  embe  heopa  peonbpcipe.  ac  him 
Tajicuinup  ot5epne  'Se,-^n  onjean  penbe.  Äppunpep.  punu 
faep  opepmobijan.  "j  heopa  faep  aejfep  o^epne  opploh;« 
^pcep  fam  Poppenna  ~]  Tapcumup.  J>a  cyninjap.  embpaecan 
Romebuph.  ~\  hy  eac  bejeacon  ]>gep.  jip  GOuciup  naepe.  an  man 
op  ]>aepe  byjui^.  he  hy  mib  hip  pojibum  jee^tpobe.  fa  hy  hme 
jepenjon  ;  •  pa  pineban  hy  hine  mib  f am  f  aec  hy  hip  hanb 
baepnbon.  anne  pin;j;efi  -^  anne.  "]  hine  pec;5an  hecon.  hu 
pela  fapa  manna  paepe.  fe  piö  fam  cymnje  Tapcuine  ppiSopc 
piöpacen  haepbe.  ))a  he  faec  pecjan  nolbe.  fa  ahpobon  hi  hine. 
hu  pela  faep  ppylcepa  manna  paepe  ppylce  he  paep.  fa  paebe  he 
heom.  faec  faep  pela  j'apa  manna  paejie.  -]  eac  jeppopen 
haepbon  faec  hy  oöeji  popleopan  polban.  o^Se  heopa  ajen  lip. 
otJÖe  Poppennep.  faep  cynmjep  |  •  Da  faec  fa  Poppenna  jehypbe. 
he  faec  peel  ■]  faec  jepinn  mib-ealle  pojilec.  fe  he  aej»  fpec 
pmcep  bpeojenbe  paepi' 
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illustrious  of  the  Romans  [next]  to  the  king^  For  this 
Lucretia  then  killed  herself.  When  Collatinus,  her  hus- 
band, and  Brutus,  her  brother,  heard  this,  they  left  the 
army  which  they  were  appointed  to  command,  and  wheu 
they  came  home  they  drove  both  the  king  and  his  son,  and 
all  there  who  were  of  royal  race,  altogether  from  the  king- 
dom. After  this  the  Romans  appointed  under-leaders,  wlioui 
they  called  Consuls,  who  should  hold  the  government,  one 
year  one  man. 

III. 

After  that  the  city  of  Rome  had  been  built  two  hundred 
and  four  years,  Brutus  was  the  first  consul.  Romulus,  their 
first  king,  and  Brutus,  their  first  consul,  were  equally  cruel. 
Romulus  slew  his  brother,  and  his  grandfather,  and  his 
father-in-law  ;  Brutus  slew  his  five  sons  and  his  wife's  two 
brothers,  because  they  said  it  would  be  better  that  the  Ro- 
mans received  their  royal  race  again,  as  they  had  before.  For 
this  he  ordered  them  to  be  bound  and  scourged  with  rods, 
before  all  the  people,  and  then  to  have  their  heads  cut  off  with 
axes.  Tarquin  then,  who  had  before  been  king  of  the  Romans, 
induced  the  king  of  the  Etruscans,  named  Porsena,  to  assist 
him,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  make  war  against  Brutus 
and  against  all  the  Romans.  Brutus  then  offered  single 
combat  against  the  king  for  their  enmity  ;  but  Tarquin  sent 
against  him  another  ofiicer,  Aruns  the  son  of  the  proud 
[tyrant],  and  each  of  these  there  slew  the  other.  After- 
w^ards  the  kings,  Porsena  and  Tarquin,  besieged  Rome,  and 
they  would  also  have  taken  it,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mucins, 
a  man  of  the  city  ;  he  terrified  them  with  his  words  when  they 
had  taken  him  prisoner.  They  then  tortured  him  by  burning 
his  hand,  one  finger  after  another,  and  commanded  him  to 
say  how  many  men  there  were  of  those  who  had  most  strongly 
declared  against  king  Tarquin.  When  he  would  not  say 
that,  they  asked  him  how  many  of  such  men  as  he  was  there 
were  ?  Then  said  he  to  them,  that  there  w'ere  many  of  those 
men,  and  wlio  had  also  sworn  either  to  lose  their  own  lives,  or 
to  kill  king  Porsena.  When  Porsena  heard  that,  he  aban- 
doned the  siege,  and  the  war  altogether,  which  he  had  been 
carrying  on  for  three  years. 
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lY. 

iEptep  Sam  psef  Tpxt  Sabinifce  jepmn.  •;)  hini  Romana  |)aet 
;py(5e  onbpa&benbe  paepon.  ■]  him  ji;ei-etton.  faec  I  yjia  an  latceop 
paepe  J)onne  hypa  conpul.  faene  ]>e  hy  Tictacopej"  heton^.  "]  hi 
mib  ^am  ticcacope  mycelne  pije  haepbon;-  ^pcep  pam 
Romane  becpux  him  pylpim.  ))a  pican  menn  ■^  ])a  eapmpan. 
mycel  jepinn  up-ahopan.  ~\  him  J>aeC  Co  lanjpumpe  ppace  come. 
\>X]i  hi  ]>e  hpafSop  ne  jepemeb  ne  pupbon  ;  •  On  fam  bajum 
paepon  J>a  maeptan  un,xecima  on  Romanum.  aeTc])ep  je  on 
hunjpe.  ^e  on  man-cpealme.  unbep  ])am  cpam  conpulum.  Tica 
■]  Pubha  haccon.  -]  hy  heopa  ^epeohca  fa  hpile  hy  jepepcon. 
^eah  hy  |)2ep  hunjpep  3  fsep  man-cpealmep  ne  mihcan.  ac  fa 
menijpealban  ypm'Sa  fa  pepij^an  buph  ppy?5e  bpocijenbe 
paepon ;  •  ^p<Sam  f  e  peo  pol  jeenbob  paepe.  Ueijencep  -\ 
Gcpupci.  fa  leoba.  pifi  Romanum  jepinn  up-ahopon.  ■^  piÖ  fam 
Cpam  conpulum.  GDapcupe  •^  Eneape.  ~]  fa  Romane  him  on^ean 
popan.  ■]  heom  berpeonum  aSap  jejpopon.  f sec  heopa  nan  nolbe 
epc  eapb  jepecan.  bucan  hi  pij;e  haepbon;-  Dsep  paepon 
Romane  ppa  ppy^e  popjlaj^ene.  feah  hy  pi;?e  haepbon.  faec  hypa 
an  conpul.  fe  heom  Co  lape  peapS.  popfoc  faene  cpiumphan. 
fe  htm  man  on;^ean  bpohce.  fa  he  hampeapb  paep.  ~j  faebe  faec 
hy  haepbon  bee  jepyphce  f  him  man  mib  heope  onjean  come, 
fonne  mib  cpiumphan;-  Daec  hy  cpiumphan  hecon. -^  paep 
fonne  hy  hpylc  pole  mib  jepeohce  opepcumen  haepbon.  fonne 
paep  heopa  feap.  faec  pceolbon  ealle  hypa  penacap  cuman 
onjean  hypa  conpulap.  aepcep  fam  j^epeohce.  pyx  mila  ppam 
faepe  bypi;^.  mib  epaec-paene.  mib  jolbe  "]  mib  jimpcanum 
jeppaecpebum.  ■)  hi  pceolbon  bpinjan  peopep-pecep.  Cpa  hpice, 
fonne  hi  hampeapb  popon.  fonne  pceolbon  hypa  penacap  piban 
on  cpaec-paenum  piS-aepcan  fam  conjulum.  •]  fa  menn  bepopan 
him  bpypan  j^ebunbene.  f e  f aep  jepanjene  paepon.  faec  heopa 
maepiSa  pceolbon  f e  f pymlicpan  beon  ;  •  Ac  fonne  hy  hpylc 
pole  bucan  ;j;epeohce  on  hypa  j^epealb  jenybbon.  fonne  hy 
hampeapb  paepon.  fonne  pceolbe  him  man  bpinjan  onjean.  op 
faepe  bypij^.  cpaec-paen.  pe  paep  mib  peolppe  je^ypeb.  "j  aelce)- 
cynnep  peopeji-pecep  peop  an.  heopa  conpulum  co  maeptSei- 
Daec  paep  fonne  cpiumpheum;-  Romulup  j^epecce  aepepc 
manna  penacum.  faec  paep  an  hunb  manna,  feah  heopa  sepcep 
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IV. 

After  that  was  the  Sabine  war,  which  the  Romans  greatly 
dreaded,  and  decreed  that  they  would  have  one  leader,  who 
should  be  above  their  consul,  whom  they  called  a  Dictator,  and 
with  that  dictator  they  had  a  great  victory.  After  this  the 
Romans  among  themselves,  the  rich  men  and  the  poorer, 
raised  a  great  war,  and  which  would  have  come  to  a  length- 
ened vengeance,  if  they  had  not  quickly  been  reconciled.  In 
those  days  were  the  greatest  misfortunes  on  the'Komans,  both 
by  famine  and  pestilence,  under  the  two  consuls,  called  Titus 
and  Publius  ;  and  they  rested  the  while  from  their  battles, 
though  they  could  not  from  the  hunger  and  the  plague ;  but 
these  manifold  miseries  continued  to  afflict  the  distressed  city. 
Before  the  pestilence  was  ended,  the  Veientes  and  Etrusci 
raised  up  war  against  the  Romans,  and  against  tlie  two  con- 
suls, Marcus  and  Gneus  ;  and  the  Romans  marched  against 
them,  and  swore  oaths  among  themselves  that  none  of  them 
would  again  seek  their  country,  unless  they  had  victory. 
There  were  the  Romans  so  tembly  slaughtered,  though  they 
had  the  victory,  that  the  one  of  their  consuls  who  was  left 
refused  the  triumph,  which  was  brought  to  meet  him,  when 
he  returned  homewards,  and  said  that  they  would  have  done 
better  to  have  met  him  with  lamentation  than  with  a  triumph. 
What  they  called  a  triumph,  that  was  when  they  had  over- 
come any  people  in  war,  it  was  then  their  custom  that  after 
the  war  all  their  senators  should  meet  their  consuls  six 
miles  from  the  city  with  a  chariot,  ornamented  with  gold 
and  precious  stones,  and  should  bring  four-footed  [cattle], 
two  of  them  white,  when  they  proceeded  homewards :  then 
should  their  senators  ride  in  chariots  behind  the  consuls, 
and  drive  before  them  the  men  that  had  been  captured, 
that  their  glory  might  be  the  grander.  But  when  they 
had  reduced  any  nation  under  their  power  without  fighting, 
when  they  were  on  their  return  home,  then  they  were 
met  by  a  chariot  ornamented  with  silver,  and  one  of  every 
kind  of  four-footed  cattle,  in  honour  to  their  consuls. 
That  then  was  a  triumph.  Romulus,  first  of  men,  esta- 
blished the  senate,  that  was  a  hundred  men,  although  after  a 
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py'pp:e  paepe  J>peo  hunb;-  Da  paepon  j-ymble  binnan  Rome- 
bypij  punijenbe,  co  San  ■f  hy  heojia  pfeb-feahcepap  paejion.  "j 
conpulap  peccon.  "]  J)aec  ealle  Romane  him  hyjipumebon.  ~\  ]>xz 
hi  bepipcon  eall  -p  hcjenbe  peoh  unbeji  anum  hjiope.  face  hi 
bejeacon.  o'Söe  on  j^apole.  oööe  on  hepjunje.  -J)  hy  hic  pj'Ööan 
mihcon  him  eallum  jemaenehce  Co  nycre  jebon.  ])am  fe  ])seji 
bacon  j^eopbome  paepon  [  •  Da  conpulap.  f e  on  pam  bajum 
]>SRZ  Sabinipce  jepmn  unbeppenjon.  pe  man  hec  eall  hypa  cynn 
Fabiane.  popSan  hic  ealpa  Romana  aenhcopc  paep  ~)  cjiaepc- 
ejopc ;  •  Nu  jyc  co  baeje  hic  ip  on  leoöum  punjen.  hpylcne 
bemm  hi  Romanum  jepeoUan  ;  •  6ac  })am  maneja  ea  pynbon 
be  naman  nemnebe.  pop  ))am  jepeohce.  ~\  eac  ]>a  jeaca.  J>e  hi 
uc  op  Romebypi;  co  })am  jepeohce  pepbon.  him  man  a  jepceop 
]>a  naman  Jje  hy  ^yc  habbaS^ ;  •  yEpcep  pam  Romane  cupon 
fpeo  hunb  cempena  -^  pjx  cempan.  ■f  pceolbon  Co  anpije 
janjan  piÖ  ppa  pela  Sabina.  ^  jecpupebon  f  hi  mib  heopa 
cpaepcum  pceolbon  pije  jepeohcan,  ac  Sabini.  mib  heopa 
peappum.  hi  ealle  J>aep  opjlojon.  bucan  anum.  pe  ^  laÖppell  aec 
ham  jebobobei-  Naep  na  on  Romane  anum.  ac  )"pa  hic  on 
pceop-leoöum  j-unjen  ip.  faec  jeonb  ealne  mibbanjeajib  paejie 
capu.  ~i  jepmn.  -}  eje!- 

Eipup.  Peppa  cyninj.  ]>e  pe  aep  bepopan  paebon.  fa  hpile 
J)e  8abini  ■]  Romane  punnon  on  pam  pepc-baele.  ^a  hpile 
pann  he  aejl^ep  je  on  SciÖöije  je  on  Inbie.  oö  he  haepbe 
maepc  ealne  paene  eapc-bael  apepc.  ~}  aepcep  fam  pypbe 
jelaebbe  co  Babylonia.  J^e  fa  pelejpe  paep  j>onne  aenij  oöeji 
buph,  ac  hine  Eanbep  peo  ea  lanje  jelecce  paep  opep-paepelbep. 
popöam  ])e  faep  pcipa  naepon :  •  paec  ip  eallpa"  peppcpa 
paecepa  maepc.  bucan  Guppace  ;  •  Da  jebeocobe  an  hip  fejena 
•p  he  mib  punbe  fa  ea  opeppajian  polbe  mib  cpam  cyncenum. 
ac  hine  pe  pcjieam  popbpap  ;  •  Da  jebeocobe  Eipup -p  he  hip 
fejen  on  hype  ppa  jepjiecan  polbe.  fa  he  ppa  jpam  peapö  on 
hip  mobe.  3  pi5  fa  ea  jeboljen.  faec  hi  mihcon  pipmenn  be 
heopa  cneope  opeppaban.  faeji  heo  aep  paep  nyjan  inila  bpab. 
fonne  heo  plebe  paep;-  Pe  faec  mib  baebum  jelaepce. '^  hi 
up-poplec  on  peopep  hunb  ea.  •j  on  j^yxcij  ea.  3  py^San  mib  hip 
pyfibe  J'aep  opejipop  "j  aepcep  fam  Guppace  fa  ea.  peo  ip  maepc 
eallpa  pejipcpa  paecejia.  -^  ip  ypnenbe  Öuph  mibbepeapbe  Baby- 
lonian bujih,  he  hy  eac  mib  jebelpe  on  menije  ea  upp-poplec. 
~]  jjööan  m  b  eallum  hip  polce  on  faejie  ea-janj.  on  fa  buph 
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time  there  were  tliree  hundred  of  them.  These  altrays  dwelt 
within  the  city  of  Kome,  that  they  might  be  their  counsellors, 
and  appoint  the  consuls,  and  that  all  the  Komans  miglvt  obey 
them,  and  that  they  might  have  the  care  of  all  the  treasure 
under  one  roof,  which  they  got  either  by  taxes  or  from  plun- 
der, that  they  might  afterwards  employ  it  in  common  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  were  not  in  a  state  of  slavery.  The  consuls, 
who  in  those  days  undertook  the  Sabine  war,  were  of  the  race, 
all  of  which  were  called  the  Fabian,  because  it  was  the  most 
eminent  of  all  the  Eomans,  and  the  most  strenuous.  Now  yet 
to  this  day  it  is  sung  in  ballads  what  a  loss  they  were  to  the 
Komans.  Many  rivers,  too,  are  named  after  their  name,  on 
account  of  that  contest,  and  also  the  gates,  out  of  which  they 
went  from  Eome  to  that  war,  have  ever  since  borne  the  names 
which  they  yet  iiave.  After  this  the  Komans  chose  three 
hundred  and  six  champions,  who  should  go  to  combat  so  many 
Sabines,  trusting  that  they  with  their  might  would  gain  the 
victory  ;  but  the  Sabines,  with  their  stratagems,  slew  them  all 
save  one,  v^ho  announced  the  sad  tidings  at  home.  Not  alone 
among  the  Komans,  but,  as  it  is  sung  in  poems,  throughout 
all  the  world,  there  was  care,  and  war,  and  terror. 

Cyrus,  the  king  of  the  Persians,  as  we  before  said,  while 
the  Sabines  and  Komans  were  warring  in  the  west,  was  at 
the  same  time  warring  both  in  Scythia  and  in  India,  until 
he  had  laid  waste  almost  all  the  eastern  parts,  and  afterwards 
led  an  army  to  Babylon,  which  was  then  more  opulent  than 
any  other  city  ;  but  the  river  Gyndes  long  prevented  his 
crossing,  because  there  were  no  ships  there.  That  is  of  aU 
fresh  waters  the  greatest  except  the  Euphrates.  Then  one 
of  his  officers  declared  that  he  would  cross  the  river  by  swim- 
ming with  two  "  tyncens,"  but  the  stream  carried  him  away. 
Cyrus  then  threatened  that  he  would  so  avenge  liis  officer  on 
it  (as  he  was  so  exasperated  in  his  mind  and  angry  with  the 
river),  that  women  might  wade  over  it,  [the  water  only  reach- 
ing] to  their  knees,  where  it  before  was  nine  miles  broad,  when 
it  was  flood.  Tliat  lie  made  good  by  deeds,  and  drew  it  off 
in  four  hundred  and  sixty  rivers,  and  then  with  bis  army 
crossed  over,  and  afterwards  the  river  Euphrates,  which  is  the 
greatest  of  all  fresh  waters,  and  runs  through  the  middle  of 
the  city  of  Babylon :  this  he  also  by  digging  drew  off  into 
many  rivei-s,  and  afterwards  with  all  his  folk  prcceeded  it. 
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ppenbe  paej-.  •]  hi  jepaehce;.  Spa  unjelypeblic  if  aemjum 
men  f  co  fecjanne.  hu  aenij  man  mihce  fpylce  buph 
jepypcan.  jpylce  j-eo  paep.  oÖöe  epc  abpecan ; • 

NembpaÖ  je  enc  onjan  gepepc  timbpian  Babilonia.  3  Nmup 
fe  cynuij  aepcep  him.  -j  Samepamip  hip  cpen  hi  jeenhabe  a&prej» 
him  on  mibbepepbum  hype  pice ; .  Seo  buph  paep  jecimbpab 
on  pilbum  lanbe.  ~}  on  ppiöe  emnum.  '^  heo  paep  ppiöe  p^^S^l'  on 
Co  locianne.  -]  heo  \>xy  ppiSe  pihte  peopeppcyce.  ~}  faep  peallep 
mycelnypp  -]  paepcnyfp  ip  unjelypebhc  to  pecjenne.  -p  ip  -^  he  ip 
L.  elna  bpab.  3  II.  hunb  elna  heah.  -j  hip  ymbjanj  ip  hunb- 
peopantij  mila.  •]  peopeöan  bael  anpe  mile,  "j  he  ip  jepophc  op 
Cijelan.  ■]  op  eopö-cypepan.  3  ymbucan  }>one  peall  ip  peo  maepca 
bic.  on  ])am  ip  ypnenbe  pe  unjepoclicopta  pcpeam.  "3  piSucan 
■Sam  bice  ip  jepopihc  cpejpa  elna  heah  peall.  "]  bupan  fam 
mapan  pealle.  opep  eallne  pone  ymbjonj.  he  ip  mib  pcaenenum 
pi^huj-um  bepo]ihc  ;  •  Seo  ylce  buph  Babylonia,  peo  ]>&  maepc 
paep  ~]  aepepc  ealpa  bupja.  peo  ip  nu  laepc  "3  pepcapc.  Nu  peo 
buph  ppylce  ip.  ]>e  aep  paep  eallpa  peopca  paepcapc  -j  punboplicopc. 
■3  maepapc.  jelice  ~\  heo  paepe  Co  bypne  apcealb  eallum  mibban- 
eapbe.  ~\  eac  ppylce  heo  pylp  pppecenbe  py  co  eaUum  mancynne. 
")  cpetSe.  Nu  ic  ]>up  j^ehjiopen  eom.  -]  apej-jepicen.  hpaec  je 
majon  on  me  on;^ican  •]  oncnapan.  ■^  je  nanuhc  mib  eop  nab- 
bat5  paepcep  ne  pcpanjep  -pee  fuphpunian  maeje ;  • 

On  fam  bajum  ])e  Eipup.  Pep  pa  cynj.  Babylonia  abpaec.  fa 
paep  Ejjoepup.  pe  Liöa  cyninj.  mib  pypbe  jepapen  Babylonium  co 
pulcume.  ac  ]>di  he  pipce  -p  hy  him  on  nanum  pulcume  beon  ne 
mihce.  ~]  ■f  peo  buph  abpocen  paep.  he  him  hampeapb  pepbe.  co 
hip  ajenum  pice.  "]  him  Eipup  paep  aepcep-pylijenbe  08  he  hine 
jepenj  -)  opploh;-  Onb  nu  upe  cpipcene  Romaiia  bepppycS. 
•^  hype  peallap  pop  ealbunje  bpopnian.  nalaep  na  pop^am  ]>e  hio 
mib  pophepjunje  ppa  jebypmepab  paepe.  ppa  Babylonia  paep.  ac 
heo  pop  hype  cpipcenbome  nu  jyc  ip  jepcylb.  f  aejjjep  ^e  heo 
pylp.  je  hype  anpealb.  ip  ma  hpeopenbe  pop  ealbbome.  fonne  op 
»nij;ep  cyninjep  niebe  •  • 

^pcep  Sam  Eipup  jelaebbe  pypbe  on  8ci88ie.  ~}  him  faep  an 
jcionj  cynmj  mib  pypbe  onjean  pop.  ~)  hip  mobop  mib  him. 
Damapip ;  •  Da  Eipup  pop  opep  f  lanb- jemaepe.  opep  ]>a  ea  ]>e 
hacce  Äpaxip.  him  faep  pe  jeonja  cyninj  paep  opep- paep elbej 
poppypnan  myhce.  ac  he  popSam  nolbe.  py  he  mib  hip  polce 
jecpupabe  f  he  hine  beppican  mihce.  pyoSan  he  bmnan  pam  je- 
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the  bed  of  the  river  on  to  the  city  and  took  it.  So  incredible 
is  it  for  any  man  to  say  how  any  man  could  build  such  a  city 
as  that  was,  or  again  capture  it ! 

Nimrod  the  giant  first  began  to  build  Babylon,  and  Ninus 
the  king  after  him,  and  Seniiramis,  his  queeu,  finished  it  after 
him  in  the  middle  of  her  kingdom.  The  city  was  built  on 
the  campaign  land  and  on  very  level  [ground],  and  it  was 
very  fair  to  look  on,  and  was  very  exactly  quadrangular,  and 
the  magnitude  and  strengtli  of  the  wall  is  incredible  to  say, 
that  is,  that  it  is  fifty  ells  broad,  and  two  hundred  ells  high, 
and  its  circuit  is  seventy  miles  and  one  seventh  of  a  mile, 
and  it  is  wrought  of  bricks  and  bitumen,  and  round  the  wall 
is  an  immense  ditch,  in  which  runs  a  most  unfordable  stream  ; 
and  without  the  ditch  a  wall  is  constructed  two  ells  higli ; 
and  above  the  great  wall,  over  all  the  circumference,  it  is 
beset  with  stone  towers.  This  same  city  of  Babylon,  which 
was  the  greatest  and  first  of  all  cities,  is  now  the  least  and 
most  desolate.  Now  is  the  city  that  whilom  was  the  strong- 
est and  most  wondrous,  and  greatest  of  all  works,  like  as  if 
it  were  set  as  an  example  to  all  the  earth,  and  also  as  if  it 
were  speaking  to  all  mankind,  and  saying:  "  Now  I  am  thus 
fallen  and  passed  away,  something  ye  may  learn  and  know 
from  me  :  that  ye  have  notliing  with  yourselves  that  is  firm  or 
strong  that  can  continue." 

In  those  days  tliat  Cyrus  the  king  of  Persia  took  Babylon, 
Croesus  the  king  of  Lydia  marched  with  an  army  to  aid 
Babylon.  But  when  he  found  that  be  could  be  of  no  help 
to  them,  and  that  the  city  was  taken,  he  turned  homewards 
to  his  own  kingdom,  and  Cyrus  followed  him  until  he  took 
him  prisoner,  and  slew  him.  And  now  our  Christian  Rome 
announces  that  her  walls  are  decaying  from  age,  not  because 
she  has  been  so  maltreated  by  hostile  ravages  as  Babylon 
was ;  for  she,  for  her  Christianity,  is  yet  shielded,  so  tliat 
both  herself  and  her  power  are  falling  more  from  age  than 
by  the  violence  of  any  king. 

After  that  Cyrus  led  an  army  into  Scythia,  and  there  a  young 
king  encountered  him,  together  with  his  mother,  Tomyris. 
When  Cyrus  marched  over  the  frontier,  over  the  river  called 
the  Araxis,  the  young  king  could  there  have  prevented  his 
crosi^ing,  but  he  would  not,  because  ho  tmsted  that  with  his 
folk  he  might  circumvent  him,  after  he  was  witliin  the  cou- 
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maepe  paepe.  ;)  pic-ftopa  name  \-  Äc  ))a  Eipuf  jeaxfobe  f  hiiie 
fe  5eonja  cvTiin^  psep  pecan  polbe.  •j  eac  -p  fam  polce  pelbpyne  ^ 
uncuÖe  paepon  pmep  bpencap.  he  pop]>am  op  paepe  pic-pcope  apop 
on  ane  bijle  ptope.  "3  paep  beaepcan  poplec  eall  -p  paep  li^ep  paep  ;) 
rpecep.  -p  pa  pe  ^lonja  cynm j  ppiöop  myccle  penenbe  paep  f  hy  pa- 
non  pleonbe  paepon.  ponne  hy  aenijne  ppicbom  cyÖan  boppran.  pa 
hy  hic  paep  ppa  aemenne  jemeccon.  hy  paep  fa  mib  mycelpe  bhö« 
neppe,  bucon  jemecjun^e.  f  pin  bpincenbe  paepon.  oß  hi  heopa 
pylppa  lycel  jepealb  haepbon.  he  pa  Eipup  hy  faep  bepypobe. "]  mib- 
ealle  opploh.  ^  py^Öan  paep  papenbe  J)aep  paep  cyninjep  mobop  mib 
pam  cpam  baelum  paep  polcep  punijenbe  paep.  pa  he  pone  ppibban 
bael  mib  pam  cynmje  beppicen  haepbe ;  •  peo  pa.  peo  cpen  Dame- 
pip.  mib  mycelpe  jnopnunje  ymb  paep  cyninjep  plese.  hype  puna. 
t5encenbe  paep,  hu  heo  hic  ^eppecan  myhce,  ~]  -p  eac  mib  baebum 
jelaepte.  j  hype  pole  on  tpa  tobaelbe  aejpep  je  pipmen  je  paep. 
neb-men.  pop^an  pe  paep  pipmen  peohcaÖ.  ppa  pame  yya.  paepneb. 
men,  hio  mib  pam  healpan  baele.  bepopan  pam  cyninje  papenbe 
paep.  ppylce  heo  pleonbe  paepe.  08  hio  hine  jelaebbe  on  an  mycel 
plaeb.  ~j  pe  healpa  bael  paep  Eipupe  aepcep-pylijenbe.  J^aep  peapÄ 
Eipup  opplejen.  •;)  tpa^  öupenb  manna  mib  him  ".•  8eo  cpen  hec 
pa  pam  cyninje  f  heapob  op-aceoppan.  -j  bepyppan  on  anne 
cyUe.  pe  paep  apylleb  mannep  blobep.  -^  pup  cpaetS,  Du  Jjc  ]>yi»pc- 
enbe  paepe  mannep  blobep  xxx.  pincpa.  bjunc  nu  t5ine  pylle ;  • 


^pcep  pam  )je  Romebuph  jetimbpab  paep  cpa  hunb  pmtpa 
~]  mix.  fee  tambip  penj  Co  Peppa  pice.  Eijiupep  punu.  pe  mib 
pan  pe  he  Gjypce  opeppon,  jebybe  -f)  nan  haeöen  cynj  aep  jebon 
ne  boppce.  paec  paep  f  he  heopa  job-jylbum  eallum  pippoc.  ~]  hjr 
aepceji  pam  mib-eaUe  topeapp;-  ^pcep  him  pixabe  Dapiup. 
pe  apenbe  ealle  A'pripije  ■]  Ealbei  epc  co  Peppeum.  pe  aep  ppam 
him  jebojene  paepon  •  •  ^pcep  pam  he  pann  on  Sciööie.  aejpep 
■^e  pop  Eipupep  pleje.  paep  cynin^ej'  hip  maejep.  je  eac  popöam 
pe  him  man  paep  pipep poppypnbe^  ; •  pip  hepep  paep  jeopon  hunb 
|/upenba.  })a  he  on  8ciöt5ie  pop.  hpasj'epe  J»a  SciÖ&e  nolbon  hme 
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fines,  and  hiA  fixed  his  camp.  But  when  Cyrus  was  informed 
that  the  young  king  would  seek  him  there,  and  also  that  po- 
tations of  wine  were  uncommon  and  unknown  to  the  people, 
he  marched  away  from  his  encampment  into  a  secret  place, 
and  left  behind  all  that  was  delicate  and  sweet ;  so  that  the 
young  king  imagined  much  more  that  they  were  fleeing  thence, 
than  that  they  durst  plan  any  deceit.  When  they  found  it 
80  deserted  there,  tbey  then  with  great  joy  drank  the  wine 
without  moderation,  until  they  had  little  power  over  them- 
selves. Cyrus  then  there  entrapped  them,  and  slew  the 
whole  of  them,  and  then  marched  to  where  the  king's  mother 
with  two  parts  of  the  people  was  staying,  when  he  had  de- 
ceived the  third  part  with  the  king.  She  then,  the  queen 
Tomyris,  was  with  great  lamentation  thinking  of  the  death 
of  the  king  her  son,  [and]  how  she  might  avenge  it,  and  also 
made  that  good  by  deeds,  and  divided  her  people  in  two, 
both  women  and  males ;  because  there  the  women  fight  the 
same  as  the  males.  She  [then]  with  the  half  part  went 
before  the  king  as  if  she  were  fleeing,  until  she  had  led  him 
on  to  a  great  swamp,  while  the  [other]  half  was  following 
Cyrus.  There  was  Cyrus  slain  and  two  [hundred]  thousand 
men  with  him.  The  queen  then  commanded  the  king's  head 
to  be  cut  oft'  and  cast  into  a  leathern  vessel  that  was  filleil 
with  man's  blood,  and  thus  said :  "  Thou  who  hast  been 
thirsting  after  man's  blood  for  thirty  years,  drink  now  thy 


V. 

After  the  city  of  Home  had  been  built  two  hundred  and 

six  years,  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  succeeded  to  the  king- 
dom of  Persia,  who,  when  he  had  conquered  Egypt,  did  what 
no  heathen  king  before  durst  do,  that  was,  that  he  disowned 
all  their  idols,  and  afterwards  totally  destroyed  them.  After 
him  Darius  reigned,  who  reduced  all  the  Assyrians  and  Chal- 
deans again  vinder  the  Persians,  who  liad  previously  wit'»- 
dra\\-n  from  them.  After  that  he  made  war  on  Scythia,  both 
on  accoimt  of  the  slaying  of  Cyrus  his  kinsmen,  and  also  be- 
cause they  had  refused  him  the  wife  [he  desired].  His  army 
was  seven  hundred  thousand  when  he  marched  to  Scythia. 
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jejecan  co  pcJc-jepeohce.  ac  J)onne  hy  jeonb  f  lanb  tojrapene 
paepou.  hi  Jjonne  hy  plocmaelum  j-lojon  ;•  Da  paepon  ]>&  Pepj-e 
mih  J)am  j-pyÖe  jeejj-obe.  ~]  eac  onbpebon  f  man  J)a  bpycje 
poppyjicean  polbe.  ]>e  aec  fam  jemaepe  paef .  "^  hy  j-yfi^an  nyjxan 
hu  hy  Jjanon  comon  ;  •  Pe  J>a  j-e  cynj.  aepcep  fam  J^e  hi)*  pole 
fpiSe  popplejen  paep.  j^aep  poplec  hunb-eahcanj  Jjupenba  be- 
aepcan  him.  f  hy  faep  fa-jyc  lenj  pinnan  pceolban.  •]  he  pylp 
fanon  jepac  on  Sa  laeppan  Äpiam.  -)  hy  pophepjobe.  "3  pySÖan 
on  ODaeceboniam.  ~j  on  lonap.  Epeca  leobe.  j  }>a  hi  bucu 
opephepjobe.  "]  pop  pycSöan  pypp  on  Epecap.  -]  jepin  up-ahop 
piS  Ächenienpep.  pop^am  pe  hie  ODaeceboniam  on  pulcume 
paepon  ; .  Sona  ppa  Schenienpe  pipten  -p  Dapiup  hy  mib  je- 
peohte  pecan  polbe.  hi  acupon  enbleopan  Jjupenb  manna,  •j  him 
onjean  popan.  -\  ))one  cynin^  aec  faepe  bune  mecton  pe  mon 
haec  GDopocchonie ;  •  peopa  latceop  paep  haten  pteppeup.  pe 
paep  mib  hip  baebum  pnelpa  ))onne  he  maejenep  haepbe.  pe  je- 
pophce  mycelne  bom  on  8am  jepeohce.  fa  peajiS  cpa  hunb 
J>upenba  Peppea  opplejen.  -]  Sa  oSjie  ^eplymeb  ;•  Da  epc  haepbe 
he  pypbe  jejabepob  on  Peppeum.  ^  f  ppecan  fohce.  fa  jepop 
he:- 

Äpcep  him  penj  hip  punu  Co  Peppea  pice,  Xepxip.  •]  f  jepm 
f  hip  paebep  ajrealbe.  he  bi^ellice  pop  fam  pip  jeap  pcipa 
pophce.  -}  pulcum  jejabepobe :  •  Da  paep  mib  him  an  ppaeccea 
op  Loecebemonia.  lipeca  buph.  pe  paep  hacen  Damepa^.  pe  f 
pacn  CO  hip  cySSe  jebobabe.  ■]  hic  on  anum  bpebe  appac.  •] 
pySöan  mib  peaxe  bepophce!-  Xepxip.  fa  he  an  Ejiecap  pop. 
haepbe  hip  ajenep  polcep  viii.  c.  fupenba.  ]  he  haepbe  op 
o8|ium  Öeobum  abeben  1111.  c.  M.  ~]  he  haepbe  pcipa  faepa 
mycclena  bulmuna  an.  M.  ■]  11.  hunb.  •}  faepa  pcipa  paepon 
ni.  M.  fe  heopa  mece  baepon.  -j  eallep  hip  hejiep  paep  ppylc 
unjemec  f  mon  eaSe  cpeöan  mihce  f  hiC  punbop  paepe  hpap 
hy  lanbep  haepbon.  f  hy  mihcon  on-jepician.  oööe  paecepep  f 
hy  mihcon  him  fuppc  op-abpmcan.  ppa-feah  peo  unjemechce 
menijeo  faep  polcep  paep  fa  y^Spe  Co  opeppinnenne  fonne  heo 
up  py  nu  CO  jepimenne  oööe  co  jelypanne  ;  •  LeonitSa.  Laece&e- 
monia  cyninj.  Epeca  buph.  haepbe  1111.  fupenb  manna,  fa  he 
on^ean  Xepxip  pop.  on  anum  neappan  lanb-p^pcene.  j  him 
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however,  the  Scythians  would  not  engage  with  him  in  a 
general  battle,  but  when  they  (the  Persians)  weie  dispersed 
over  the  country,  they  then  slew  them  in  swarms.  The  Per- 
sians were  thereby  greatly  terror-stricken,  and  also  dreaded 
lest  they  should  destroy  the  bridge  which  was  on  the  boun- 
dary, so  that  they  might  not  know  how  to  escape  from 
thence.  The  king  then,  after  his  people  had  been  much 
slaughtered,  left  there  eighty  thousand  behind  him,  that  they 
miglit  yet  longer  carry  on  the  war  there,  and  himself  departed 
thence  into  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  laid  it  waste,  and  afterwards 
into  Macedonia  and  Ionia,  Greek  nations,  and  ravaged  both 
of  them  ;  and  afterwards  went  further  into  Greece,  and  raised 
a  war  against  the  Athenians,  because  they  had  aided  the 
Macedonians.  As  soon  as  the  Atlienians  knew  that  Darius 
would  make  war  on  them,  they  chose  eleven  thousand  men, 
and  marched  against  him,  and  found  the  king  at  the  moun- 
tain that  is  called  Marathon.  Their  leader  was  named 
Theseus,  who  was  bolder  in  his  deeds  than  [in  proportion  to] 
the  power  he  had.  He  gained  great  glory  in  that  battle  : 
there  were  two  hundred  thousand  Persians  slain,  and  the 
others  put  to  flight.  AVhen  again  he  (Darius)  had  gathered 
an  army  in  Persia,  and  would  avenge  it  (his  defeat),  he  died. 
After  him  Ins  son  Xerxes  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  :  and 
for  the  war  that  his  father  had  imdertaken,  he  secretly  for 
five  years  wrought  ships  and  gathered  aid.  There  was  with 
him  an  exile  from  Lacedaemon,  a  Greek  city,  who  was  named 
Demaratus,  who  announced  that  device  to  his  country,  and 
wrote  it  on  a  board,  and  then  covered  it  over  with  wax. 
Xerxes,  when  he  marched  against  Greece,  had  of  his  own 
people  eight  hundred  thousand,  and  of  other  nations  he  had 
demanded  four  hundred  thousand ;  of  ships  he  had  of  those 
great  "  dulmuns  "  a  thousand  and  two  hundred,  and  of  ships 
that  bore  their  food  there  were  three  thousand ;  and  of  his 
whole  army  there  was  such  an  immense  number,  that  it  might 
easily  be  said,  that  it  was  a  wonder  where  they  could  have 
land  on  which  they  might  encamp,  or  water  that  they  might 
quench  their  thirst;  yet  was  the  immense  multitude  of 
people  more  easy  to  overcome  than  it  may  now  be  for  us 
to  count  or  to  believe.  Leonidas,  king  of  Lacedemonia,  a 
Greek  city,  had  four  thousand  men  when  he  marched  against 
Xerxes  in  a  narrow  land-pass,  and  there  withstood  him  with 
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faep  mib  jepeohce  pi^pcob  ;•  Xepxif  f  o^ep  pole  ppa  jjiSe  fop». 
feah.  "p  he  axobe  hpaec  j-ceolbe  aec  j"pa  lyclum  pepobe  mapa 
pilcum.  bucan  \>a.  ane  \>e  him  J^aep  aep  aboljen  paej-  on  Jjam 
aeppan  jepeohce.  fte  paef  on  GOepochonia  j^aepe  bune.  ac 
Jejecce  ))a  men  on  aenne  cpuman.  J>e  mon  heopa  majap  aep  on 
■^am  lanbe  j-loh.  -]  pijTe  f  hy  polbon  jeopn  fulpan  beon  jjaepe 
ppace  Jjonne  otSpe  men.  ^  hy  ppa  paepon  oS  hy  faep  ealle 
maepc  ofjlejene  pupbon ; •  Xepxip  ppröe  him  fa  opÖincenbum 
•|)  hip  pole  ppa  popplejen  paep.  he  pylp  fa  faep  copop.  mib 
eallum  ])a.m  maejene  ]>e  he  faepco  jelaeban  myhce.  -j  faep 
peohcenbe  paepon  in.  bajap.  08  faepa  Peppea  paep  unjemechc 
pael  jeplejen.  pe  hec  fa  ))aec  paepce  lanb  ucan  ymbpapan.  -p 
him  man  pceolbe  on  ma  healpa  on-peohcan  })onne  on  ane ;  • 
LeoniÖa  -p  \>a,  jeaxpobe.  f  hine  mon  ppa  beppybian  polbe.  he 
J»anon  apop.  ~\  hip  pypbe  jelaebbe  ort  an  oöeji  paejxpe  lanb. 
")  J)aep  jepunobe  otS  nihc.  ^  him  pjiam  apajian  hec  eeiUe  ]>&. 
buphpape.  ]>e  he  op  otSpum  lanbe  him  co  pulcume  abeben 
haepbe.  "p  hi  heom  jepunbe  bupjan.  popöam  he  ne  uSe  f  aenij 
ma  polca  pop  hip  J'injum  poppupbe.  ]H)nne  he  pylp  mib  hip 
ajenpe  feobe.  Äc  he  )mp  paep  pppecenbe  ^  jeomjuenbe.  Nu 
pe  uncpeojenblice  pican  f  pe  upe  ajen  lip  poplaecan  pcolan.  pop 
)>am  unjemetlican  peonbpcipe  \>e  upe  ehcenbe  on  pynbon.  ucon 
J)eah-hpaeÖepe  acjiaepcan.  hu  pe  heojia  an  j'yppa  nihca  majan 
maepc  beppican.  ~j  up  jylpum  becpt  pojib  ■]  lanjpumapc  aec 
upum  enbe  jepypcan;-  pu  mycel  ■f  ip  to  pecjenne.  f)ce 
Leoni?>a  mib  vi.  c.  manna.  vi.  c.  M.  ppa  jebypmpabe.  pume 
opploh  j  pume  jeplymbe  ;  • 

Xepxip  paep  fa  aec  cpam  cyppum  on  J>am  lanbe  ppa  jepcynb 
mib  hip  opmaecum  meni^eo.  he  )>a-5yc  fpibban  piöe  paep  pilni- 
enbe  mib  pcip-pypbe.  ^  he  faep  jepinnep  mihce  mape  jeppemman. 
~]  him  lonap.  Epeca  leobe.  on  pulcum  jeppeon.  feah  hi  aep  opep 
heopa  pillan  him  co-jecypbon.  ^  hif  him  jehecon.  -p  hi  "^ 
jepeohc  aepepc  mib  him  pylpum  Öujihceon  polbon.  peah  hi  him 
epc  pacen  jelaeptan.  fa  hy  on  ]>am  pae  peohcenbe  paepon  |  • 
Themipcoclep  hacce  Ächenienpa  lacceop.  hy  paepon  cumen 
LeoniÖan  Co  pulcume.  feah  hy  aec  fam  aeppan  jepeohce  him 
ne  myhcon  co-cuman|-  8e  Themipcoclep  j^emynjabe  lonap 
fwjie  calban  paehÖe  fe  Xepixip  him  co  jepojihc  haepbe.  hu  he 
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battle.  Xerxes  so  greatly  despised  the  other  folk,  that  he 
asked  why  against  so  little  an  army  there  should  be  moi-e 
force  besides  those  alone  who  had  before  been  exasperated 
against  them  in  the  former  battle,  that  was  on  the  hill  of 
Marathon  ?  and  placed  those  men  in  one  body,  whose  relatives 
had  before  been  slain  in  that  country,  knowing  that  they 
would  naturally  be  fuller  of  revenge  than  other  men.  And 
they  were  so,  until  almost  all  of  them  were  there  slain. 
Xerxes  then  sorely  vexed  that  his  people  had  been  so 
slaughtered,  proceeded  himself  with  all  the  force  he  coidd 
lead  thither,  and  was  fighting  there  for  three  days,  until  there 
was  a  great  slaughter  made  of  the  Persians.  He  then  com- 
manded them  to  make  a  circuit  round  the  pass,  that  they 
(the  enemy)  might  be  attacked  on  more  sides  than  one. 
Leonidas  then  found  that  they  would  thus  surround  him, 
[and]  marched  from  thence,  and  led  his  army  into  another 
stronger  place,  and  there  continued  till  night,  and  com- 
manded all  the  citizens,  that  he  had  called  to  his  aid  from 
another  land,  to  depart  from  him,  that  they  might  safely 
secure  themselves ;  for  he  would  not  allow  any  more  people 
to  perish  for  his  sake,  than  himself  with  his  own  nation.  But 
he  was  thus  speaking  and  groaning :  "  Now  we  undoubtedly 
know  that  we  shall  lose  our  own  lives  on  account  of  the 
exceedingly  great  enmity  entertained  by  oiu*  persecutors. 
Tet  let  us  de\'ise  how  we  one  of  these  nights  may  most  de- 
ceive them,  and  for  ourselves,  acquire  at  our  end  the  best 
and  most  lasting  renown."  How  wonderful  it  is  to  say, 
that  Leonidas  with  six  hundred  men  so  maltreated  six  hun- 
dred thousand,  slaying  some,  some  putting  to  flight ! 

Thus  was  Xerxes,  on  two  occasions,  with  his  enormous 
multitude,  so  disgraced  in  that  laud ;  yet  he  was  still  desirous, 
a  third  time,  with  a  naval  force,  of  prosecuting  the  contest,  and 
of  alluring  the  lonians,  a  Greek  nation,  to  aid  him  ;  althougli 
they  before,  against  their  will,  had  turned  to  his  side ;  and 
they  promised  him  that  they  would  first  settle  the  conflict  by 
themselves,  although  they  afterwards  acted  guilefully  towards 
him,  when  fighting  at  sea.  Themistocles  was  the  name  of 
1  ho  Athenian  leader.  They  had  come  to  the  assistance  of 
Leonidas,  although  at  the  first  battle  they  were  not  able  to 
come  to  him.  Themistocles  reminded  the  [onians  of  the  old 
enmity  that  Xerxes  had  exercised  toward?  them,  how  he  had 
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hy  mib  pojihejijunje.  ~\  mib  heopa  maja  flihtum.  on  hif 
jepealb  jenybbe;-  pe  baeb  hi  eac  f  hy  jemunbou  faepa 
ealbena  cpeopa.  -3  ])se\-  unapimebhcan  ppeonbi-cipep  ]>e  hi 
aegj^eji  haepbon.  je  to  Ächenienpurn  je  Co  Laecebemonium.  aep 
on  ealb-bajum.  'j  hi  bibbenbe  paep  f  hy  mib  pume  peapa- 
ppence  ppom  Xepxe  fam  cyninje  pume  hpile  apenbe.  f  hy  ^ 
Laecebemonie  mojtan  piö  Peppum  ))aep  jepmnep  pumne  enbe 
jepypcan.  -j  hy  him  ]>aepe  bene  jecijÖebon;-  Da  pa  Peppe 
'f  jejapon.  f  him  J)a  ppambujan.  pe  hi  becpc  jecpeopbon.  f 
him  pceolbe  pije  jepeohcan.  hi  )ylpe  eac  pleonbe  paepon.  ■] 
heopa  J)8ep  peapS  pela  opjlejen.  -j  abpuncen.  -^  jepanjen;- 
Xepxip  pejen  paep  hacen  GQajiOoniup.  pe  hine  paep  jeojme 
laepenbe.  f  he  ma  hampeapb  pope,  fonne  he  )>8ep  lenj  bibe. 
]>y  Isep  aeneju  unjeppaejinepp  on  hip  ajjienum  pice  ahapen  pupbe. 
3  cpaeö  f  hic  jejnpenhcpe  paepe.  f  he  f  jepmn  him  becaehce. 
mib  fam  piilcume  pe  f aeji  Co  lape  j^a-^Tyc  paep.  lenx  co  pmnenne. 
J  paebe  f  hic  ))am  cjiije  lae)pe  ebpic  paepe.  Jip  )>am  polce  bucon 
him  I'a-jyc  mipppeope.  ppa  him  aep  bybe  ;•  8e  cymnj  fa  Xepxip 
ppiÖe  jelypebhce  hip  fejene  jehyjibe.  -\  mib  pumum  baele  hip 
pulcume  fanon  apop  >  Da  he  jJa  hampeajib  Co  ]jaepe  le  com, 
]>e  he  aep  pepcpeapb  hec  ])a  opepmecan  bpicj^e  mib  pcane  opep- 
jepypcan.  hip  pije  co  cacne.  ]>e  he  on  J?am  piSe  ^uphceon  Oohce. 
|)a  paep  peo  ea  co  tJan  plebe.  f  he  ne  myhce  co  j'aepe  bpycje 
cuman  ;.  Da  paep  J?am  cynje  ppiöe  anje  on  hip  mobe.  -p  nafiaep 
ne  he  mib  hip  pulcume  naep.  ne  ^  he  opeji  ya.  ea  cuman  ne 
mihce.  Co-eacan  fam  he  him  paep  ppiÖe  onbpaebenbe.  ^  him  hip 
pynb  paepon  aepcep-pyhjenbe.  him  pa  co-coman  pipcepe.  "] 
uneaSe  hine  aenne  opep-bpohce  ;•  pu  Ijob  pa  maepcan  opep- 
mecco.  ■J  f  maepce  anjinn  on  ppa  heanhce  opejimecco  jeny- 
Äefiabe.  f  pepe  him  aep  jepuhce.  ■f  him  nan  pae  piöhabban  ne 
mihce.  "p  he  hine  mib  pcipum  ■]  mib  hip  pulcume  apyllan  ne 
mihce.  f  he  epc  paep  bibbenbe  anep  lyclep  cpojep  aec  anum 
eapman  men.  ^  he  mihce  hip  peoph  jenepian  ;• 

GDopÖoniup.  Xepxip  pejn,  poplec  pa  pcipa.  pe  h^^  on-psepenbe 
paepon.  -3  pop  Co  anpe  bypij  on  Boecium.  Epeca  lonbe.  ~]  hi 
abpaec  ;  •  pim  mon  "p  aepcep  pam  hpaeblice  popjealb.  pa  hi 
mon  jeplymbe.  •]  ppiSe  popploh.  peah  pe  Ächemenpum  pe  pije. 
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reduced  them  under  his  power  by  devastation  and  the 
glaugliter  of  their  relatives.  He,  moreover,  besought  them 
to  remember  their  old  compacts  and  the  numberless  friend- 
ships that  they  had  entertained  both  for  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians  in  former  days  ;  and  he  besought  them  that  by 
some  artifice  they  would  for  some  time  desert  king  Xerxes, 
that  they  and  the  Lacedaemonians  might  put  an  end  to 
this  war  against  the  Persians.  And  they  granted  them  their 
prayer.  When  the  Persians  saw  that  they  (the  lonians) 
withdrew  from  them,  on  whom  they  had  most  relied  that 
they  would  gain  the  victory  for  them,  they  themselves  also 
took  to  flight,  and  many  of  them  Mere  there  slain,  and 
drowned,  and  taken  prisoners.  The  general  of  Xerxes  was 
named  Mardonius :  he  earnestly  advised  him  rather  to  pro- 
ceed homewards  than  to  abide  longer  there,  lest  some  discord 
should  be  stirred  up  in  liis  own  kingdom  ;  and  said  that  it 
were  more  fitting  that  he  should  commit  the  war  to  him 
with  the  support  that  still  was  left  there  to  carry  it  on  longer. 
And  said  that  it  would  be  a  less  reproach  to  the  king,  if  the 
people  without  him  were  to  speed  ill  as  they  had  done 
before.  The  king  Xerxes  heard  his  general  very  implicitly, 
and  with  a  part  of  his  forces  departed  from  thence.  When 
on  his  wa}'  home,  he  came  to  the  water,  over  which  he  before 
had  ordered  the  immense  bridge  of  stone  to  be  constructed 
westward,  in  token  of  his  victory,  which  on  that  march  lie 
thought  of  completing,  there  was  the  water  at  such  high 
flood  that  he  could  not  come  to  the  bridge.  Then  was  the 
king  very  anxious  in  mind  that  he  was  neither  with  his 
army  nor  could  cross  over  the  water,  in  addition  to  which  he 
was  very  fearful  that  his  foes  were  in  pursuit  of  him.  Then 
there  came  a  fisherman  to  him  and  with  difficulty  conveyed 
him  over  alone.  How  God  humbled  the  greatest  arrogance, 
and  the  greatest  undertaking  in  such  shameful  arrogance, 
that  he  to  whom  it  before  had  seemed  that  no  sea  could  re- 
sist him,  that  he  could  not  quell  it  with  ships  and  with  his 
forces,  that  he  was  afterwards  begging  a  little  boat  of  a  poor 
man,  that  he  might  save  his  life  ! 

Mardonius,  Xerxes'  general,  then  left  the  ships  in  which 
they  had  been  faring,  and  proceeded  to  a  city  in  Boeotia,  a 
Greek  country,  and  took  it.  For  that  he  was  afterwards 
quickly  requited,  being  put  to  flight  and  sorely  beaten  with 
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3  reo  peapunj  })3e|-  Pepi-ifcan  peof  Co  mapan  j-conbe  pupbe. 
popöon  pyööan  hi  pelejpan  paepon.  hi  eac  bliSpan  jepupbon;. 
iEpcep  Öam  Xepxif  peajiß  hip  ajenpe  peobe  jpi^e  unpypfS.  ;] 
hine  hif  a^en  ealhopman  Äpcabacuj-  bej"\pobe  ■]  opj-loh> 
€ala.  cpae^  Opopiup.  hu  lupcbaejilice  ciba  on  )>am  bajum  paepon. 
rpa  fpa  J)a  pecjaS  Jjc  ]>3ey  cpipcenbomep  piöepplican  pynb.  f 
up  nu  aepcep  ppylcum  lanj^ian  mae^e  ppylce  ]>a  paepon.  )>a  ppa 
mycel  pole,  on  ppa  lyclum  pyfipce.  aec  ppim  polc-^epeohcum 
poppupbon.  f  paep  nijon  x.  hunb  J>upenba  op  Peppa  anpa 
anpealbe.  bucon  heopa  piöeppinnum.  aejjjep  je  op  Sciööium  je 
op  Epecum;-  Daec  cacnobe  Leonit5a  on  hip  fam  nexcan 
jepeohce  -]  Peppa.  hpylc  man-cpealm  on  Epeca  lonbe  paep.  mib 
monijpealbum  bea^um.  mib  öam  }>e  he  pppecenbe  paep  Co  hip 
jepepum.  aec  hip  unbepn-jepeopbe.  aep  he  co  Öam  jepeohce 
pope.  Ucon  nu  bpucan  Syppep  unbepn-mecep.  ppa  )>a  pceolon. 
}»e  heopa  aepen-jypl  on  helle  jepeccan  pculon  *.  •  Deah  he  fa 
ppa  cpaebe.  he  cpaeS  epc  o^Sep  popb,  Deah  ic  aep  paebe.  ^  pe  co 
helle  pceoibon.  J)eah  ne  jeopcpupije  ic  na  Ijobe.  f  he  up  ne 
maeje  jepcylban  co  becepan  cibon  ])onne  pe  nu  on  pynb;. 
LeoniSa  paebe  j)  fa  ciba  ]>a,  ypele  paepon.  •]  pilnabe  f  him 
Copeapb  becepan  paepon.  •]  nu  pume  men  pecja^  -f  pa  becepan 
paepion  ))onne  nu  pynb :  •  Nu  hi  ppa  cpypypbije  pynbon.  J>onne 
paepon  aejfep  jobe  je  \>a.  aeppan.  ppa  pume  menn  nu  pecjaft. 
je  eac  fap  aepcpan.  ppa  hi  aep  paebon.  ~]  naepon  na  ))aepe  on 
t5ance.  jip  hi  Jjonne  poS  ne  paebon.  fonne  naejion  naöop  jobe. 
ne  ))a  ne  nu  ;  • 

Nu  pe  pceolon  epc.  cpaetJ  Ojiopiup.  hpyppan  neap  Roma.  ])aep 
pe  hic  aep  poplaecon.  popfon  ic  ne  maej  eal  \>a,  monijpealban 
ypel  enbemep  apeccan.  ppa  ic  eac  eaUep  t5ypep  mibbaneapbep. 
na  mapan  baelep  ne  anjice.  bucon  "pte  on  cpam  anpealbum 
jepeajiö.  on  fam  aepepcan.  ■]  on  fam  piöemepcan.  ^  n"b 
Spjypije  -^  Romane;. 


VI. 

^pcep  ]jam  ]>e  Romebuph  jecimbpab  paep  n.  hunb  pmcpft 
•^  hunb-eahcacijum.  fy  ylcan  jeape  J)e  Sabmi  Romane  ppa 
befpicun.  fa  heopa  ni.  b  inb  ^  pyx  men,  op  aejSeppe  healpe.  co 
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great  slaughter;  though  the  victory  and  plunder  of  the  Per- 
sian treasure  proved  a  great  scandal  to  the  Athenians ;  for 
after  they  were  wealthier  they  became  also  more  luxurious. 
Afterwards  Xerxes  became  very  contemptible  to  his  own 
nation  ;  and  his  own  prefect,  Artabanus,  plotted  against  him 
and  slew  him.  Ah !  says  Orosius,  what  joyous  times  there 
were  in  those  days,  as  they  say  who  are  the  adversaries  of 
Christianity  ;  so  that  we  may  long  after  such  as  they  were, 
when  so  great  a  [number  of]  people  in  so  little  a  space,  pe- 
rished in  three  national  wars,  that  was  ninety  hundred  thou- 
sand men  of  the  Persian  power  alone,  exclusive  of  their  ad- 
versaries, both  Scythians  and  Greeks.  Leonidas,  in  his  last 
battle  with  the  Persians,  announced  what  a  pestilence  there 
was  in  the  land  of  Greece  through  the  numerous  deaths, 
when  he  said  to  his  companions  at  his  morning-repast,  be- 
fore he  went  to  battle  :  "  Let  us  now  eat  this  morning-meal 
as  those  should  who  are  to  seek  their  evening-refection  in 
heU,"  Although  he  thus  spoke,  he  again  said  other  words: 
"  Although  I  before  said  that  we  shall  go  to  hell,  I  yet  do 
not  lose  trust  in  God,  tliat  he  may  shield  us  for  better  times 
than  those  in  which  we  now  are."  Leonidas  said  that  those 
times  were  evil,  and  desired  that  better  might  be  at  hand  for 
them.  And  now  some  men  say  that  those  were  better  than 
[those  that]  now  are.  Now  are  they  so  ambiguous.  Then 
were  both  good,  the  former  times,  as  some  meu  now  say,  and 
also  the  later,  as  they  formerly  said,  and  were  not  grateful 
for  them.  If  they  did  not  speak  truth,  then  were  neither 
good,  neither  those  nor  [those  that  are]  now. 

Now  we  will  again,  says  Orosius,  return  nearer  to  Rome, 
where  we  before  left  it;  for  after  all  I  cannot  recount  all 
the  manifold  evils  of  all  this  earth,  as  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  greater  part,  except  that  which  is  within  two  em- 
pires, the  first  and  the  last ;  those  are  the  Assyrian  and  the 
Ronan. 


VI. 

After  Eome  had  been  buut  two  hundred  and  eighty  years, 
in  the  same  year  that  the  Sabines  so  deluded  the  Eomans, 
wlien  three  hundred  and  six  of  them  on  either  side  went  to 
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anpije  eobon.  peajitJ  mycel  punbop  on  heopenum  jej"epen, 
)"pylc  eall  ye  heopon  bypnenbe  pasjie.  ^  cacen  peajiS  on 
Romanum  ppiSe  jefpucelab.  mib  J)am  mycclan  pol-bfiyne  mann- 
cpealmej-.  ]>&  him  paße  paep  aepcep  com.  ppa  -j)  hy  healpe  belipene 
pupbon.  ■]  heopa  cpe^en  conpulap.  ]>e  hi  ]>a  haepbon.  je  }>a  aec 
nexcan.  }>a  ]>e  )>aep  co  lape  beon  mopcon.  paejion  co  Äani 
meSije.  f  hy  ne  myhcon  J)a  pop^ipapenan  co  eopSan  bpinjan  ;• 
bona  aepccji  )>am  ealle  heopa  |)eopap  piö  pa  hhipopbap  pinnenbe 
paepon.  -]  hi  benamon  heopa  heapob-pcebep.  -p  hi  tapicohum 
hecon.  ^  hi  miccle  jepeohc  ymb  -p  haepbon.  oS  hi  opplojon 
|>one  aenne  conpul.  fe  hi  fa  nipan  jejec  haepbon.  Öeah  ]>a 
hlapopbap  on  j^am  enbe  haepbon  heanhcne  pije.  "]  pona  jiaep.  py 
eepcepan  i^eajie.  Romane  punnon  piö  Fulfci  ^  pole.  ;j  J^aep 
pupbon  pprSe  pojiplejene.  "]  pe  bael  ]je  J'aep  co  lape  paep.  peapö 
on  an  paepcen  bebpipen.  'j  faep  pupbon  mib  hunjpe  acpealbe. 
])aep  heopa  \>a.  ne  jehulpe  ]>n.  )Jaep  aec  harn  paepon.  mib  fam  fe 
hl  jejabepoban  eall  moncynnep  f  paep  laepeb  paep.  •;)  jenamon 
»nne  eapmne  man  him  co  conpule.  }?aep  he  on  hip  aecepe  eobe 
•]  hip  pulh  on  hanba  haepbe.  'j  pj-tJöan  Co  Fulpcifci  fam  lanbe 
pepbon  •]  hl  uc-poplecon  ;  • 

^Epcep  ]>am  paep  an  j^eap  pullice.  f  opep  eall  Romana  pice 
peo  eofi^e  paep  cpacienbe  -}  bepirenbe.  "]  aelce  baej  man  com 
unapimeblice  opc  co  penacum.  "]  him  paebon  ppam  bupjum  ^ 
ppam  cunum  on  eopöan  bepuncen.  ^  hy  pylpe  paepon  aelce  bae5 
on  ])aepe  onbpaebmje  hpaenne  hi  on  ])a  eop'San  bepuncene 
pupbon  ;•  ^pcep  ])am  com  ppa  mycel  hece  jeonb  Romane.  •]? 
ealle  heopa  eopS-paepcmap.  je  eac  hi  jTlpe.  neah  poppupbon;- 
^pcep  fam  )>aep  peaji'S  pe  maepca  hunjep ;  •  JEpcep  ])am 
Romane  jepeccan  him  x.  conpulap.  paeyi  hi  aep  cpejen  haepbon. 
CO  J)an  f  hl  heopa  ae  bepipcon ;  •  peopa  an  paep  Elaubiup 
hacen.  pe  him  paep  onceonbe  ealbopbom  opep  fa  o5pe.  ))eah  hi 
him  faep  5e])apienbe  naepon.  ac  piÄ  hine  pinnenbe  paejion.  oÄ 
Jjone  py|ipc  pe  hi  pume  co  him  jecypbon  pume  nolbon.  ac  ppa 
on  cpa  cobaelbe.  him  becpeonan  punnan.  f  hi  popjeacon  faepa 
uccpa  jepeohca.  ]>e  him  on  henbe  paepon.  oS  ealle  ])a  con- 
pilap  cojaebepe  jecypbon.  •;)  Elaubium.  föne  aenne.  mib  pajlum 
Ofbeocon.  -j  pJ'SSan  heopa  ajen  lanb  pepjenbe  paepon  ;• 

Yjfelice.  cpaeÖ  Opopiup.  ~j  pceopclice  ic  haebbe  nu  jepaeb 
hiopa  in-jepinn.  feah  hi  him  paepon  pojmeah  J)a  maepcan.  "]  ]>a 
pleolecej  can.  f  eac  eSna  f  ppeplene  pyp  cacnobe.  fa  hic  upp 
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combat,  there  was  a  great  wonder  seen  in  the  heavens,  as  if 
all  the  heaven  were  burning.  That  token  was  sorely  mani- 
fested to  the  Eomans  by  the  great  deadly  pestilence  which 
soon  after  came  upon  them,  so  that  the  half  of  them  pe- 
rished, together  with  their  two  consuls  that  they  then  had  ; 
so  that  at  last  those  that  might  be  left  were  enfeebled  to 
that  degree  that  they  could  not  bring  the  departed  to  the 
earth.  Immediately  afterwards  all  their  slaves  made  war 
against  their  masters,  and  they  took  their  chief  place  that 
they  called  the  Capitol,  and  they  had  great  battles  about  it, 
until  they  had  slain  one  consul  who  had  been  newly  ap- 
pointed ;  although  the  masters  finally  had  an  inglorious  vic- 
tory ;  and  immediately  after,  in  the  following  year,  the  Eo- 
mans made  war  against  the  Volscian  nation,  and  were  there 
sorely  beaten,  and  the  portion  that  was  left  was  driven  into 
a  fastness,  and  had  there  perished  by  hunger,  if  those  had 
not  helped  them  who  were  at  home,  by  gathering  all  the 
males  that  remained,  and  taking  a  poor  man  for  their  consul, 
where  he  was  going  in  his  field,  and  had  his  plough  in  his 
hand,  and  then  marched  to  the  Volscian  land  and  released 
them. 

After  this  it  was  full  a  year  that  over  aU  the  Eoman  terri- 
tory the  earth  quaked  and  burst,  and  every  day  there  came 
men  innumerable  times  to  the  senate,  and  told  them  of  sunken 
towns  and  villages ;  and  they  themselves  were  every  day  in 
dread  when  they  should  be  sunk  in  the  earth.  After  that 
there  came  so  great  a  heat  throughout  Eome  that  all  their 
earth-fruits,  yea,  also  themselves,  nearly  perished.  After 
that  there  was  the  greatest  famine.  After  that  the  Eo- 
mans appointed  ten  consuls,  when  before  they  had  had 
[only]  two ;  to  the  end  that  they  might  take  care  of 
their  laws.  One  of  them  was  named  Claudius,  who  would 
arrogate  to  himself  the  supremacy  over  the  others,  although 
they  would  not  concede  that  to  him,  but  strove  against  him, 
until  the  time  when  some  turned  to  him,  some  would  not, 
but,  thus  divided  in  two,  contended  with  each  other,  so  that 
they  forgot  their  external  wars  that  they  had  on  hand,  until 
all  the  consuls  combined  together  and  beat  the  one,  Clau- 
dius, with  clubs,  and  afterwards  defended  their  own  country, 
familiarly  and  shortly,  says  Orosius,  I  have  now  spoktm 
of  their  intestine  calamities,  although  they  were  almost  the 
greatest  and  moat  perilous,  which  Etna  also,  that  sulphureous 
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op  helle  jeace  aj^panj  on  Sicilia  ]>am  lanbe.  hpylce  jepmn  ])h 
paepon.  be  ))am  ]>e  nu  i-ynhon.  ■]  Sicilia  jrela  opfloh.  mib  bpyne 
3  mib  jxence.  ac  jySöan  hic  cpijxen  peap'5.  -f  helle  pyp  pae;- 
lyCSan  jej-peöpab.  ppa  ealle  unjecima  paepon.  -^  hic  nu  ip  bucon 
fpylcum  cacnunjum  faep  ypelep  fe  hic  aep  bybe.  feah  hit  aelce 
jeape  jy  bpabpe  "3  bpabpe  *• 


VII. 

iEjxep  tiam  ]>e  Romebuph  jecimbpab  paep  m.  hunb  pintpa 
•]  an.  "pee  Sicilie  unjepabe  paepon  him  becpeonan.  "]  hi  healpe 
a|-peonnon  Laecebemonie  him  on  pulcum.  •]  healpe  Ächenienpep. 
Epeca  ])eoba.  \>e  aep  aecjaebepe  piÖ  Peppe  pinnenbe  paejion.  ac 
piötSan  hl  on  8icilium  punnon.  hi  eac  piÖÖan  becpeonum  him 
pylpum  pinnenbe  paepon.  0Ö  j)  Dapiup.  Peppa  cyninj.  Laecebe- 
monium  on  pulcume  peapS.  piö  fam  Ächenienpep.  pof»  ))ani 
jepinnum  hip  ylbpena  \  •  p'aep  -J)  mycel  punbop  ^  call  Peppa 
anpealb  ~]  Laecebemonia.  -f  hi  itJ  myhcon  Ächene  ]>&.  buph  ape;  c- 
an.  ponne  hi  f  pole  meahcon  Co  heopa  piUum  jenyban  '.• 

Änb  pona  aepcep  fam.  ]>y  ylcan  jeape.  Dajiiup  ^epop.  Peppa 
cynj.  "J  hip  11.  puna  ymb  f  pice  punnon.  Äpcecpeppep  •]  Eipup. 
of$  heojia  aejÖep  •^  maepce  pole  onjean  oSejine  jeceah.  ^  pa 
unpibbe  mib  jepeohcum  bpeojenbe  paepion.  o(5  Eipup  opplajerx 
peajiS.  pe  faep  Jinjpa  paepl-  On  ])am  bajum  paep  an  buph  in 
Äpppica.  peo  paep  neah  J»ape  pae.  0Ö  an  pae-plob  com.  "^  hy  apepce. 
^  )ja  menn  abpencce^  '^. 


VIII. 

/Eccen  Vam  ])e  Romebuph  j^etimbpab  paep  111.  hunb  pincpa 
•]  Lv.  -pee  Homane  bepaeton  Ueiopum  fa  bujih  x.  pmcep.  ;) 
him  f  peel  ppiSop  bepobe  J)onne  )'ara  pe  paepinne  paejion.  aejtJep 
je  on  cyle  je  on  hunjpe.  buton  pam  pe  mon  ope  hepjobe. 
aejtSep  je  on  hy  pylpe  je  on  heopa  lanb  aec  ham.  •]  hi  )>a  hpaeblice 
bepopan  heojia  peonbum  poppeoptSan  pceolbon.  j^aep  hi  Öa  bupb 
ue  abpaecon  mib  ]>am  cjiaepce  fe  ]»a  peanbhcopc  paep.  J>eah  he 
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fire,  showed  (when  from  the  gate  of  heu  it  sprang  np  in  the 
land  of  Sicily),  what  calamities  those  were  compared  with 
those  that  now  are :  and  in  Sicily  killed  many  with  burning 
and  with  stench.  But  since  it  became  Christian,  that  hell- 
fire  was  mitigated,  as  well  as  all  calamities  were ;  so  that  it 
now  is  without  such  manifestations  of  evil  as  it  caused  before,* 
although  it  every  year  is  broader  and  broader. 


YII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  three  hundred  and  one  years, 
the  Sicilians  were  at  variance  among  themselves,  and  half  of 
them  drew  the  Lacedaemonians  to  their  aid,  and  half  the 
Athenians,  Greek  people,  who  had  previously  warred  together 
against  the  Persians  ;  but  after  they  had  made  war  in  Sicily, 
they  also  made  war  between  themselves,  until  Darius,  the  Per- 
sian king,  gave  aid  to  the  Lacedaemonians  against  the  Athe- 
nians, on  account  of  their  wars  with  his  forefathers.  That 
was  a  great  wonder  that  all  the  Persian  and  Lacedaemonian 
power  could  more  easily  lay  waste  the  city  of  Athens  than 
they  could  force  the  people  to  their  wills. 

And  immediately  after,  in  the  same  year,  Darius,  the 
Persian  king,  died,  and  his  two  sons,  Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus, 
contended  for  the  kingdom,  until  each  of  them  had  brouglit  a 
vast  number  of  people  against  the  other,  and  carried  on  their 
enmity  by  battles  until  Cyrus  was  slain,  who  was  the 
younger.  In  those  days  there  was  a  town  in  Africa  that  was 
near  the  sea,  until  a  sea-flood  came  and  destroyed  it,  and 
drowned  the  inhabitants. 


VIII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  three  hundred  and  fifty-five 
years,  the  Eomans  besieged  the  city  of  the  Yeii  for  ten  years, 
and  the  siege  was  much  more  detrimental  to  them  than  to 
those  that  were  iu  it,  both  through  cold  and  hunger ;  be- 
sides which  they  (the  Veii)  often  made  hostile  incursions 
both  on  tliemselves  and  on  their  lands  at  home,  and  they 
would  speedily  have  perished  before  their  enemies,  if  they 
had  not  taken  the  city  by  that  craft  which  was  then  mo^ 
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kim  efc  j-e  peopOej-ca  pujibe.  f  paej-  f  hi  ppam  heopa  pic-p:opuin 
unbep  )>aepe  eopSan  bulpon.  oÖ  hi  binnan  j^aejie  bypij  up-eobon. 
•J  hi  nihcef  on  rjmm-j-laepe  on  bejraelan.  ~j  fa  buph  mib-eaUe 
apefcan>  Dyjne  nyccan  cpsepc.  peah  he  apLc  naepe.  pinbe 
heopa  ciccacop  EamiUuj-  hacce  ;  •  8ona  aepcep  fam  peapö 
Romana  jepmn  ~]  jjaejia  CaUia.  ]>e  psepon  oj:  8enno  )>aejie  bypij. 
f  paep  aejiejt;  poji))am  ]>a  Ealha  haefbon  bej-ecen  Tupci  ]>& 
buph]-  Da  fenbon  Romane  aepenbjiacan  co  DaUium.  •]  hi 
baebon  -f  hi  ppiS  piö  hi  haepbon;-  Da  on  fam  ylcan  baeje. 
aepcep  j^am  fe  hi  ])if  jepppecen  haepbon.  puhcon  Eiallie  on  fa 
buph.  fa  jepapon  hi  Romana  aepenbpacan  on  hi  peohcenbe  mib 
J»am  buphpapum.  hi  pop  fam  hi  jebuljon.  ~]  fa  buph  popleton. 
"J  mib  eaJlum  heopa  pulcume  Romane  pohcon.  •]  him  Fauiup  pe 
conpul  mib  jepeohce  onjean  com.  •]  eac  paSe  jeplymeb  peapö 
epc  in  to  Romebypij.  "]  him  Eallie  paepon  aeptep-pyhjenbe  oÄ 
hi  ealle  f  aep  binnan  paepon.  jehce  ■]  mon  maebe  mape  hy  paepon 
fa  buph  hepjienbe  ~\  pleanbe.  bucon  aelcepe  papei-  Daec 
cacen  nu  jyc  cuö  ip.  on  faepe  ea  noman.  faep  conpulep  plejep 
Fauiupep.  ne  pene  ic.  cpaeö  Opopiup.  f aec  aenij  man  atellan 
maeje  ealne  fone  bem  fe  Romanum  aec  fam  cyppe  jebon 
peaptS.  feah  hi  fa  buph  ne  popbaepnbon.  ppa  hi  fa  jebybon.  ■) 
fa  peapan  fe  faep  co  lape  pupbon.  jepealbon  M.  punba  jolbep 
piS  heopa  peo)ie. "]  hi  •])  bybon  pop  '5am  ppiöopc.  fe  hi  Öohcon  'f 
hi  pytJ^an  heopa  unbepfeopap  paepon.  ^  pume  binnan  -p  paepcen 
o^plujon.  "J)  hi  Eapicohum  hecon.  hi  fa  eac  bepaecon.  oö  hi 
pume  hunjjie  acpaelon  pume  on  hanb  eobon.  -j  hi  pytSSan  o'Spum 
polcum  him  piS  peo  jepealbon'.-  pu  öinc^  eop  nu.  cpaeö 
Opopiup.  fe  faep  cpupcenbomep  ciba  leahcpiaö.  pytSSan  Eallia  uc 
op  Saepe  bypij  apopan.  hu  bhöe  Ciba  Romane  aepcep  fam 
haepbon.  fa  Öa  ypmmjap  fe  faep  Co  lape  pupbon.  uc  op  fam 
hjlan  cpupan.  fe  hy  on  luceban.  ppa  bepopene  ppylce  hy  op 
oSeppe  populbe  comon.  fonne  hi  bepapon.  on  fa  bepenjban 
buph  -J  on  fa  pepcan.  -^  him  fa  paep  pynbpij  e^e.  faep  him  aep 
paep  peo  maepce  pynn.  eac  bucan  fam  ypele  nahcon  hi  nafop. 
ne  faepmne  mece.  ne  faepuce  ppeonb*.  • 

Daec  paepon  fa  Ciba.  fe  Romane  nu  aepcep  pecaS.  "]  cpcSaS. 
J^  him  Docan  pyjipan  Ciba  gebon  habbcn  fonne  hi  aep  haepbou. 
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sc^andalouB,  but  which,  ou  the  other  hand,  was  most  valuable 

to  them  ;  which  was,  that  from  their  camp  they  delved  under 

the  earth  until  they  came  up  within  the  city,  and  stole  ou 

them  by  night  in  their  first  sleep  and  totally  destroyed  the 

city.     This  useful  craft,  although  it  was  not  honourable,  was 

devised  by  their  dictator,  named  Camillas.      Immediately 

after  was  the  war  of  the  Romans  and  the  Gauls,  who  were 

from  the  city  of  Sena.     That  was,  at  first,  because  the  Gi^uls 

had  besieged  the  city  of  the  Etruscans.     Then  the  Romans 

sent  messengers  to  the  Gauls,  and  prayed  them  that  they 

might  have  peace  with  them.     When  on  the  same  day,  after^ 

they  had  said  this,  the  Gauls  were  fighting  against  the  city, 

they  saw  the  Roman  messengers  fighting  against  them  with  the 

inhabitants,  at  which  they  were  incensed,  and,  abandoning 

the  city,  with  all  their  force  sought  the  Roman?«,  and  Fabius 

the  consul  met  them  in  battle,  and  was  also  speedily  driven 

into  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  Gauls  followed  him,  until  they 

were  all  within  ;  and  like  as  when  a  meadow  is  mown  they 

ravaged  the  city  and  slaughtered  without  any  heed.  The  sign 

is  yet  known,  in  the  name  of  the  river,  of  the  defeat  of 

Fabius.     I  do  not  imagine,  says  Orosius,  that  any  man  could 

recoinit  all  the  misery  that  was  inflicted  on  the  Re  ^ans  at 

that  time,  [even]  though  they  (the  Gauls)  had  not  burnt  the 

city  as  they  then  did ;  and  the  few  that  remained  gave  a 

thousand  pounds  of  gold  for  their  lives ;  and  they  did  that 

chiefly  because  they  thought  that  they  afterwards  might  be 

their  slaves  :  and  some  fled  away  into  the  fastness  that  they 

called  the  Capitol,  where  they  also  besieged  them,  until  some 

perished  from  hunger,  some  delivered  themselves  up,  and 

they  afterwards  sold  them  to  other  nations  for  money.  AVhat 

think  ye  now,  says  Orosius,  [ye]  who  calumniate  the  days  of 

Christianity,  what  joyous  times  the  Romans  had  after  the 

Gauls  had  gone  from  the  city,  when  the  poor  wretches  who 

were  left  tliere  crept  out  of  the  holes  into  which  they  had 

crouched,  weeping  as  though  they  had  come  from  another 

world,  when  they  looked  on  the  burnt  city  and  on  the  ruin  ; 

that  was  to  them  dreadful  beyond  everA'thing,  Mhere  before 

had  been  the  greatest  joy ;  moreover,  besides  that  evil,  they 

had  neither  food  within  nor  a  friend  without. 

Those  were  the  times  which  the  Romans  now  long  after, 
und  say,  that  the  Goths  have  caused  them  worse  times  than 

T 
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■J  naepon  on  liy  hepjienbe.  bucon  fpy  bajaj-.  •)  Dallie  paepc»! 
aep  fvx  monaö  binnan  faepe  byfiij  hepjienbe.  "3  J>a  bujih 
baepnenbe.  3  him  j)  fa-^yc  Co  lycel  ypel  öuhce.  bucon  hi  pgef 
naman  bename.  f  hi  nan  pole  naepon  |  •  6pc  fa  Cocan  )>aep 
laeffan  hpile  hepjebon.  -p  hi  pop  ]>xy  cpipcenboniep  ape.  •]  'Önph 
Crobep  eje.  ^  hi  na}>ep  ne  pa  buph  ne  baepnbon  ne  faep  föne 
piUan  naepbon  -p  hi  heopa  namon  hi  benamon.  ne  fapa  nanne 
ypelian  nolban.  ye  Co  ])am  üobep  hupe  oöplujon.  ])eah  hi  haetJene 
paepon.  ac  ppiiSop  miccle  paepon  pilnienbe  "p  hi  jemonj  him 
mib  pibbe  piccan  mopcan.  •]  unea'Se  mihce  aep  aenij  ])am 
Ijallium  ojjpleon  o85e  otShyban.  ~^  ]>&.  Sa  liocan  }>aep  lycle  hpile 
hepjebon.  ne  mihce  mon  bucon  peapa  opplajenpa  jeaxian;- 
Daep  paep  jepyne  Cobep  yi'P^-  fa  heojia  aejienan  beamap,  -j 
heopa  anhcneppa.  ))a  hi  ne  mihcon  ppam  EaUipcum  pype 
popbaejmbe  peopSan.  ac  hi  hepenhc  p>'p  aec  fam  ylcan  cyppe 
popbaepnbe>  Ne  pene  ic.  cpae'ö  Opopiup.  nu  ic  lanje  ppell 
haebbe  co  pecjenne.  -Ji  ic  hi  on  t5yppe  bec  jeenbian  maeje.  at!  ic 
oöepe  onjinnan  pceal;- 


BOOK  III. 
I. 
ÄFTGR  J)am  ]>e  Romebuph  jecimbpab  paep  111.  hunb  pmcpa 
"2  Lvu.  on  yam  bajum  \>e  Üalhe  Rome  apejrhaepbon.  ))a  jepeapS 
peo  maepce  pibb  ~\  peo  bypmojUecopce.  berpih  Laecebemonium. 
Epeca  lonbe.  ~\  Peppum.  aepcep  ))ani  ]>e  Laacebemonie  haepbon 
Peppe  opc  opeppunnen  ;•  Da  jebubon  him  Pejipe  f  hi  haepbon 
111,  pincep  pibbe  piÖ  hi.  pefe  f  polbe.  3  pepe  f  nolbe.  f  hi 
polban  J)a  mib  jepeohce  jepecan  :  •  pi  Jni  Laecebemonie  hipchce 
paepe  pibbe  hyppumebon.  pop  )>am  Ischm  eje  ]>e  him  men 
jebeab ;  •  On  pan  mon  maej  ppiicole  oncnapan  hu  mycelne 
pillan  hl  CO  'öam  jepmne  haepbon.  ppa  heopa  jcopaj-  on  heopa 
leotSum  jybbienbe  pynbon. -3  on  heopa  leappeUunjum  ;  •  Ne 
jeöincS  ye  ppylc  jepinn  nohc  hijcbaejie.  cpaeö  Opopiup.  ne  J'a 
ciba  ye  ma.  fze  him  hip  peonb  mae^e  ppa  eaöe  hip  mib  pojibum 
gej-cypan  :•  ^pcep  t5am  ye  Laecebemonie  haepbon  opeppunnen 
Ächene  fa  buph.  hiopa  aj^ene  leobe.  hy  hi  Jia  up-ahopon.  •} 
pmnan  onjunnan  on  aelce  hejilpe  heopa.  ^e  pi?  heopa  ajen  pole, 
je  pii5  Peppe.  je  pi5  fa  laeppan  Äpiam,  je  pit5  Ä'chene  fa  buph. 
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they  had  before,  and  yet  they  were  only  three  days  plunder- 
ing them,  and  the  Gauls  before  were  six  months  within  the 
city  ravaging  and  burning,  and  that  seemed  to  them  too  little 
an  evil,  unless  they  could  deprive  them  of  their  name,  that 
they  might  be  no  more  a  nation.  Again  the  Goths  plundered 
and  ravaged  there  for  a  less  period,  [and]  so  that  they  iu 
honour  to  Christianity,  and  through  fear  of  God,  neither 
burnt  the  city,  nor  had  the  desire  to  deprive  them  of  their 
name,  nor  would  they  do  evil  to  any  one  of  tnem  who  fled  to  the 
house  of  God,  although  they  were  heathens ;  but  were  much 
more  desirous  that  they  might  settle  among  them  in  peace. 
And  with  difficulty  could  any  one  before  flee  or  hide  him- 
self from  the  Gauls,  And  when  the  Goths  had  plundered 
there  a  little  while,  no  one  heard  of  more  than  a  few  slain. 
There  was  seen  the  wrath  of  God,  when  tlieir  brazen  beams 
and  their  images,  when  they  could  not  be  burnt  by  the 
Gaulish  fire,  but  heavenly  fire  at  the  same  time  burnt  them*. 
I  do  not  imagine,  says  Örosius,  now  I  have  long  narratives 
to  relate,  that  I  can  end  them  in  this  book,  so  1  shall  begin 
another. 

BOOK  III. 


Thbee  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years  after  the  building  oi 
Rome,  in  those  days  when  the  Gauls  had  laid  Borne  waste, 
then  was  the  great  and  most  ignominious  peace  between 
Laceda?mon,  a  Greek  country,  and  the  Persians,  after  the 
Lacedsemonians  had  often  overcome  the  Persians.  Then  the 
Persians  enjoined  them  to  have  a  peace  of  three  years  with 
them,  those  that  would  ;  and  those  that  would  not  they  would 
seek  with  war.  Thereupon  the  Lacedaemonians  gladly  sub- 
mitted to  the  peace,  on  account  of  the  little  dread  that  was 
inspired  into  them.  By  which  it  may  be  clearly  known  how 
great  a  will  they  had  for  that  war,  as  their  poets  sing  in  their 
songs  and  in  their  fables.  Let  not  such  a  war  appear  to  thee 
anything  agreeable,  says  Orosius,  nor  yet  those  times,  when 
a  man's  enemy  may  so  easily  govei-n  him  with  words.  After 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  conquered  the  city  of  Athens,  their 
own  nation,  they  exalted  themselves,  and  began  warring  on 
every  side  of  them,  ngainst  their  own  people,  and  against  the 
"Persians,  and  against  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  against  the  citj  of 
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1)6  hl  aep  apcftan.  popÖon  ])a  peapan  pe)>8ep  ut  oCplujon.  haephon 
ept  pa  buph  jebojene.  •;)  haephon  Thebane.  Epeca  leobe.  him 
on  pulcum  apponen  ;  •  Laecebemonie  paepon  ppa  up-ahapene. 
^  aejt5ep  je  hy  pylp  penbon.  je  ealle  fa  neah  peoba.  f  hi  opep 
hi  ealle  mihcon  anpealb  habban.  ac  him  Ächenienpe  mib  The- 
bana  pultume  piöptobon. "]  hi  mib  jepeohce  cnypebon  ;  •  iEpcep 
])am  Laecebenionie  jecujjon  him  co  lacteope  Ijicclibip  paep 
hacen.  ■]  hine  penbon  on  Peppe  mib  pulcume.  pi's  hi  co 
^epeohtanne.  him  pa  Peppe  mib  heopa  tpam  ealbopmannum 
onjean  comon.  oöep  hatce  Fapnabupep.  oöep  Dij  pipajinon ;  - 
8ona  ppa  paepa  Laecebemonia  labceop  pipce  f  he  pi^  pa  cpejen 
hepap  peohcan  pceolbe.  hmi  pa  paeblicepe  jeSuhce  "p  he  pitJ 
o^ejme  pju^  jename.  f  he  pone  oSepne  pe  y^  opepcuman 
mihte.  •]  he  ppa  jebybe.  ^  hip  aepenbpacan  Co  pam  otSpum 
onpenbe.  'j  him  pec^an  hec.  f  he  j^eopnop  polbe  pibbe  pi8 
hme  ponne  jepmn ;  •  pe  pa  pe  ealbopman  jelypebhce  mib 
pibbe  paepa  aejienba  onpenj.  •]  Laecebemonia  pa  hpile  jeplym- 
bon  pone  o^epne  ealbojmian  ;  • 

^pcep  pam  Peppa  cyninj  benam  pone  ealbopman  hip  pcipe, 
pe  aep  pam  pjuSe  onpenj  sec  Laecebemonium.  ■]  hi  jepealbe 
aiium  ppeccean.  op  Ächene.  Epeca  b^'pi^.  pe  paep  hacen  Eonon, 
■]  hme  penbe  mib  pciphepe  op  Pejipum  co  Laecebemonium ;. 
Änb  hl  penbon  co  Gjypcum  Laecebemonie.  "]  him  pulcumep 
baebon.  ■]  hi  him  jepealbon  an  c.  paepa  mycclena  pjiiepe- 
Sjiena;.  Laecebemonie  haepbon  him  co  labceope  aenne  pijue 
man.  peah  he  healc  paepe.  pe  paep  liacen  Äjejilaup.  "]  him  co 
Ivvlp-pojibe  haepbon.  j)  hini  leoppe  paepe.  •))  hi  haepbon  healcne 
cyninj  ponne  healc  pice  ;  •  pi  pyiSfian  on  tSam  pae  co^aebepe 
pojian.  ~j  paep  ppa  iinjemeclice  ^xepuhcon.  -^  hi  neah  ealle 
poppujihan.  f  napaeji  ne  mihce  on  oöpum  pije  jepaecan.  paep 
peajiÖ  Laecebemonia  anpealb  -)  heopa  bom  alejen ; .  Ne 
pene  ic.  cpaeS  Opopiup.  paec  aenij  cpejen  lacceopap  emnap 
jepuhcon ;  • 

-^pcep  pam  Lonon  jelaebbe  pypbe  epc  on  Laecebemonie.  •) 
•f)  lanb  bucon  paepe  bypij.  on  aelcum  tSmjum  mib-ealle  apepce. 
•fice  pa  pe  aep  iice  o^pa  peoba  anpealba  iiS'pnbon.  him  pa  x<'b 
piihce.  paep  hi  mihce  hy  pylpe  aec  ham  pi^  peopbom  bepepian ;  • 
Pipjanbeji  hacce  pum  Laecebemonia  lacceop.  he  jepohce  Lonon 
mib  jcipum.  pa  he  op  Laecebemonium   fop.    3    paepa  pole« 
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Athens  that  they  had  before  laid  waste;  because  the  few 
that  had  fled  from  thence,  had  again  inhabited  the  city,  and 
had  dnnm  the  Thebans,  a  Greek  people,  to  their  aid.  The 
Lacedaemonians  were  so  up-lifted,  that  both  they  themselves 
and  all  the  neighbouring  people  imagined  that  they  miglit 
have  power  over  all  of  them  ;  but  the  Athenians,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Thebans,  withstood  them  and  overcame  them  in 
battle.  After  that  the  Lacedaemonians  chose  a  general  named 
Dercyllidas,  and  sent  him  to  Persia  with  a  force  to  fight 
against  tliat  nation.  The  Persians  with  their  two  generals, 
one  named  Pharnabazus,  the  other  Tissaphernes,  marched 
against  him.  As  soon  as  the  Lacaedemonian  general  knew 
that  he  should  have  to  fight  against  the  two  armies,  it  seemed 
to  him  most  advisable  to  make  a  truce  with  one,  that  he  might 
the  more  easily  overcome  the  other:  and  he  did  so,  and  sent 
his  messengers  to  the  one,  and  commanded  them  to  say  that 
he  wtmld  rather  have  peace  with  him  than  war.  Thereupon 
the  general  credulously  received  the  message  with  peace,  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  meanwhile  put  the  other  general 
to  flight. 

Afterwards  the  Persian  king  deprived  that  general  of  his 
province,  who  had  previously  accepted  peace  from  the  La- 
cedaemonians, and  gave  it  to  an  exile  from  Athens,  the  Greek 
city,  who  was  named  Conon,  and  sent  him  with  a  fleet  from 
Persia  to  Lacedaemonia.  And  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  the 
Egyptians,  praying  them  for  aid,  and  they  gave  them  a  hun- 
dred large  triremes.  The  Lacedaemonians  liad  for  general  a 
wise  man,  although  he  was  lame,  who  was  named  Agesilaus, 
and  had  as  a  vaunt,  that  they  would  rather  have  a  lame  king 
than  a  lame  kingdom.  They  aftenvards  came  together  at 
sea,  and  there  fought  so  fiercely  that  they  nearly  all  perished, 
so  that  neither  could  gain  a  victory  over  the  other.  There 
was  the  Lacedaemonian  power  and  glory  prostrated.  I  do  not 
think,  says  Orosius,  that  any  two  leaders  fought  more  equally. 

After  that  Conon  led  an  army  in  return  against  Lacedae- 
monia, and  totally  laid  waste  the  country,  exclusive  of  the 
city,  on  all  sides;  so  that  to  them  who  before  had  coveted 
power  over  other  nations  abroad,  it  now  seemed  good  if  they 
could  defend  themselves  against  thraldom  at  home.  There 
was  a  Lacedaemonian  general  named  Pisander,  who  went  in 
iearch  of  Conon  with  a  fleet,  when  he  left  Lacedaemonia, 
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jfcjoep  on  of5fium.  mycel  pael  jej-lojan;.  Daep  jnipSon  I.aece* 
bemonie  j-pa  j-piÖe  pojiflajen.  -p  hi  na)>op  naepbon  pyööan.  n€ 
heojia  namon  ne  heopa  anpealb.  ac  heopa  hpyjie  peapS  Äche- 
num  CO  ajiaepnerpe.  f  hi  fone  ealban  ceonan  ^eppecan  mihcon. 
]je  him  on  aeji-bajum  jemaene  paep;-  Änb  hi  -j  Thebane  hi 
j^e^abepebon.  -j  Laecebemonie  mib  jepeohce  pohcon.  ~)  hi 
jeplymbon.  -^  hi  on  heopa  buph  bebpipon.  -j  py-RÖan  bepaecon;. 
Da  buphpajie  penbon  fa  sepcep  Äjepilaupe.  \>e  mib  heopa  hepe 
paep  m  A'piam.  -3  baebon  f  he  Cibhce  hampeapb  paepe.  -j  heojia 
jehulpe.  -j  he  ppa  jebybe.  ■;]  on  Ächene  unjeappe  becoman. 
^  hi  jeplymbon;.  Ächenienpe  paejion  );a  him  ]-pi8e  onbpae- 
benbe  f  Laecebemonie  opep  hi  pixian  mihcon.  ppa  hi  aep  bybon. 
pop  )?am  lyclan  pi^e.  pe  hi  pa.  opep  hi  haepbon  ;.  pi  penbon  j)a 
on  Pejipe  aepcep  Eonone.  -j  hine  baebon  f  he  him  on  pulcume 
paejie.  ■]  he  heom  \>dey  jeciöabe.  ~\  hi  mib  micclum  pciphejie 
jepohce.  ~}  hi  Laecebemonie  maepc  ealle  apepcan.  "j  hi  Co  ^an 
jebybon.  f  hy  hi  jylpe  lecon  aejSefi  je  pop  heane  je  pop  un- 
ppaepce ; .  ^pcep  }'ara  Eonon  jelenbe  co  Ächene  ))aepe  byfiij:;. 
hip  ealb  cyööe.  ~}  paeji  mib  micclum  jepean  ))apa  buphleoba 
onpanjen  paep.  ~j  he  ]>ss\\  hip  pylpep  lanje  jemynejunje  jebyhe. 
mib  ))an  J>e  he  jenybbe  aejSep  ^e  Pepfe  je  Laecebemonie.  f> 
hi  jebeccon  J>a  buph.  ]>e  hi  aep  cobjiaecon.  •]  eac  f  Laecebe- 
monie faepe  bypij  pyöSan  jehyppume  paepon.  peah  hi  aep  lanje 
heofia  piSeppinnan  paepon  ;.  ^pcep  j'eopan  jepinne.  jepeapi'S 
•^ce  Peppe  jebubon  pjii8  eallum  Ejiaeca  polce.  naep  na  pojipani 
fe  hi  him  aenijpa  joba  ufan.  ac  popftam  pe  hi  punnon  on 
Gjypcie.  f  hi  mopcan  pop  him  ))y  bee  ))am  jepiime  puUjani^an  ;  - 
Ac  Laecebemonie  haepbon  fa  hpile  mapan  unjciUne)] a 
))(mne  hi  maejenep  haepbon.  ■j  paepon  ppiÖop  pinnenhe  on 
Thebane  fonne  hi  pulcumep  haepbon.  3  WoSum  on  hi 
pcalebon.  0Ö  hi  abpaecon  Äpcabum  lieopa  bujih;.  /Epcep 
)>am  Thebane  hi  mib  pypbe  jepohcon.  -)  him  Laecebemonie 
o^pe  onjean  bjiohcon;-  Da  hi  lanje  puhcon.  pa.  clypabe 
Laecebe  ealbopman  to  Äpcabium.  ~)  baebon  f  hi  faep  jepeohc- 
ep  jejpicon,  -p  hi  mojxon  Öa  beaban  bebypian.  pe  heojia 
polcep  opplajen  paepon ;  •  Daec  ip  mib  Epecum  feap.  f  mib 
6aia   popbe   biö   jecjiSeb.    hpaeSep   healp    hae^    fone  fije*. 
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and  both  of  these  nations  fought,  one  against  the  other, 
with  great  slaup-hter.  There  were  the  Lacedapmoiiians  so 
totally  defeated  that  they  afterwards  had  neither  iheir  name 
nor  their  power ;  but  their  fall  was  the  raising  up  of  the 
Athenians,  so  that  they  could  avenge  the  old  grudge  wiiioli 
in  former  days  had  been  mutual.  And  they  and  the  Thebans 
assembled,  and  sought  the  Laeedaeinoniaus  with  warfare,  and 
put  them  to  flight,  and  drove  them  into  their  city,  and  then 
laid  siege  to  it.  The  inhabitants  thereupon  sent  for  Agesi- 
laus,  who  was  with  their  army  in  Asia,  and  requested  him  to 
return  home  speedily  and  aid  them  ;  and  he  did  so,  and  came 
on  the  Athenians  unawares  and  put  them  to  flight.  The 
Athenians  then  greatly  dreaded  lest  the  LacedaDmonians 
should  rule  over  them  as  they  before  had  done,  in  conse- 
quence of  tlie  little  victory  they  had  gained  over  them.  So 
they  sent  to  Persia  after  Conon,  and  besought  him  to  aid 
them,  to  which  he  consented,  and  sought  them  with  a  large 
fleet,  and  they  laid  waste  the  greater  part  of  Lacedaemonia, 
and  so  reduced  them,  that  they  regarded  themselves  both  as 
too  base  and  too  powerless.  After  that  Conon  landed  at  the 
city  of  Athens,  his  old  country,  and  was  there  received  with 
the  great  joy  of  the  citizens,  and  he  there  made  a  long  i*e- 
membrance  of  himself,  by  compelling  both  the  Persians  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  repair  the  city  which  they  belbre  had 
ruined,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  to  be  thenceforth  obedient 
to  the  city,  although  they  previously  had  long  been  its  adver- 
saries. After  this  war  it  happened  that  the  Persians  offered 
peace  to  all  the  Greek  people,  not  because  they  would  give 
them  any  benefits,  but  because,  being  at  war  with  the  Egyp- 
tians, they  might  the  better  for  themselves  terminate  the 
contest. 

But  the  Lacedaemonians  meanwhile  were  more  restless  than 
powerful,  and  made  war  on  the  Thebans  more  vigorously  tliau 
their  force  admitted  ;  but  stole  on  them  in  bodies,  until  they 
took  their  town  from  the  Arcadians.  After  that  the  Thebans 
thought  them  with  an  army,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  brought 
another  against  them.  When  they  long  fought  together,  tiie 
Lacedaemonian  general  called  to  the  Arcadians,  and  requested 
that  tliey  would  cease  from  fighting,  that  they  might  bury 
the  dead  that  had  fallen  of  their  people.  It  is  a  custom 
among  the  Greeks  that  with  those  words  it  is  declared  which 
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I-\)p5an  ic  polbe  jefecj^an.  cpaeS  Opopuf.  hu  Epeca  jepinß. 
]>e  op  Laecebemonia  ])aepe  bypij  aepep:  onj^aeleb  paef.  ~)  mib 
fpell-cpybum  ^emeapcian.  aepefC  on  Ächena  fa  buph.  •] 
j^tSan  on  Tliebane.  -j  jS-^tSan  on  Boecie.  ')  fyÖt5an  on 
GOacebonie.  ]>i]je  paepon  ealle  Epeca  leobe.  ~}  pytS'öan  on  }>a 
laeffan  Äfiam.  "j  fa  on  fa  mapan.  "j  py?5?5an  on  Peppe.  "3 
rytSöan  on  Gjypcie ;  •  Ic  pceal  eac  fy  lacop  Romana  ipcopia 
afecjan.  fe  ic  onjunnen  haepbe*. 


IT. 

iEpcep  fam  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpab  paep  ni.  hunb  pincpa  -j 
Lxxvi.  paep  in  Ächie  eoptibeopunj.  ~]  rpa  b'pij.  Gbopa  •)  Glice. 
on  eoptian  bepuncon  \  •  Ic  niaej  eac  on  upum  a^enum  cibum 
yelic  an^inn  fam  pecjan.  feah  hic  ppylcne  enbe  naepbe.  •pee 
Eonpcancinopobm.  Epeca  buph.  on  ppylcepe  cpacunje  paep.  -] 
lu'pe  jepite;i;ab  paep  op  po^pa^pcum  niannum.  f  heo  pceolbe  on 
eopSan  bepincan.  ac  heo  peaji^  jepcyl^  'Suph  fone  cpipcenan 
capepe.  Äpcabmpap.  ~]  fiiiph  "f  cpiptene  pole,  fe  on  f am  bnjijcnm 
paep;-  -p  j^ecacnobe  f  Epipc  ip  eaSmobejpa  help  -^  opep- 
inobijpa  pyll  I  •  OOape  ic  fSypep  jemynjobe  fonne  ic  hip  mib- 
ealle  apaebe.  51p  hip  hpa  py  lupcpull  mape  to  pitanne.  pece  him 
fonne  pylp!-  Da  on  öam  bajum  iiepeap^.  fte  Fulpci  ~] 
Falipci.  pe  aep  paepon  Lxx.  pintpa  pi^  Romane  pmnenbe.  -^  hi 
hi  fa  opeppunnon.  ~]  heopa  lanb  opephep^obon.  ~)  pa^e  aepcep 
fam.  Sutcpian  "p  pole  paepon  hepjienbe  on  Romane.  o'S  faepe 
biipje  ji;eaca  |  •  pic  Romane  aeprep  t^am  hpaeblice  mib  jepeohce 
■]  mib  hepjunje  him  pojijulbon.  ~]  hi  jeplymbon.*- 


IIL 

.i^pcep  fam  fe  Romebuph  j^etimbpab  paep  ni.  hunb  pinCpa 
■3  Lxxxiii.  fatSa  Lauciup.  fe  o?ipe  naman  paep  hacen  Eenuciup. 
-\  Quincup.  fe  otSpe  naman  paep  haten  8eppiliup.  fa  hi  paepon 
conpulap  on  Rome.  ji;epeapÖ  pe  miccla  man-cpealm  on  fam 
lanbe  nalaep.  ppa  hit  jepuna  ip.  op  untiblicum  jepybepum.  ^ 
If  Of  pactum  pumepum.  j  op  bpijum  pintjium.  •^  oy  pe^pe 
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»ide  has  the  victory.  Because  it  has  been  my  wish  to  t^eiAtei  ^^ 
and  in  narratives  describe,  says  Orosius,  how  the  Greek  war, 
which  first  proceeded  from  the  city  of  Lacedaemon  [extended 
itself],  first  to  the  city  of  Athens,  and  afterwards  to  Tliebes, 
and  then  to  Boeotia,  and  then  to  Macedonia  (all  these  were 
Greek  nations),  and  then  to  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  tlien  to 
the  Greater,  and  then  to  Persia,  and  tlien  to  Egypt,  I  shall 
the  later  recount  also  the  Eoman  history,  which  I  had 
begun. 

II. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  three  hundred  and  seventy-six 
years,  there  was  an  earthquake  in  Achaia,  and  two  cities, 
Ebora  and  Helice,  sank  into  the  earth.  I  may  also  in  our 
own  times  relate  a  beginning  like  to  that,  although  it  had 
not  such  an  end :  that  Constantinople,  the  Greek  city,  was 
in  a  similar  quaking,  and  it  was  prophesied  of  it  by  veracious 
men,  that  it  should  sink  into  the  earth  ;  but  it  was  shielded 
through  the  Christian  emperor,  Arcadius,  and  through  the 
Christian  people  who  were  in  those  towns.  That  manifested 
that  Christ  is  the  help  of  the  humble  and  the  ruin  of  the 
proud.  More  of  this  I  would  have  commemorated  than  I 
nave  altogether  related  of  it :  if  any  one  be  desirous  to  know 
more,  then  let  him  seek  it  himself.  It  happened  in  those 
days  that  the  Volsci  and  Falisci,  who  had  previously  been 
warring  on  the  Eomans  for  seventy  years,  were  overcome  by 
them  and  their  lands  ravaged ;  and  soon  after  that  the  nation 
of  the  Sutrini  laid  waste  the  Eoman  [territory]  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  the  city.  After  which  the  Eomans  quickly  requited 
them  with  war  and  destruction,  and  put  them  to  flight, 

III. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  three  hundred  and  eighty-three 
years,  when  Lucius,  who  by  another  name  was  called  Genu- 
cius,  and  Quintus,  who  by  another  name  was  called  ServiKus, 
when  these  were  consuls  at  Eome,  happened  the  great  pesti- 
lence in  the  country,  not  as  it  is  wont,  from  unseasonable  bad 
weather — that  is,  from  wet  summers  and  from  dry  winters, 
and  from  fierce  spring  heats,  and  with  excessive  autumnal 
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lenccen-haecan.  'j  mib  unjemeclican  haeppej^-paetan.  ~\  eefcep« 
haeöun.  ac  an  pinb  com  op  Ealabpia  pealbe.  "]  fe  pol  mib 
|)ani  pinbel«  De)*  man-cpeaJm  paej"  on  Romanum  pille  n. 
jeajje.  opep  ealle  men  jelice.  peah  ))e  punie  beabe  paepon.  fume 
uneaöe  jebpehce  apej-comon.  o5  -p  heopa  bipceopap  jaebon.  ^ 
heopa  jobap  baebon.  -p  him  man  pophce  anipicheacpa.  "p  man 
mihce  pone  haeSenipcan  plejan  paepmne  bon  ^  heopa  beopol- 
5ylb.  f  paejion  openlice  ealle  unclaenne)ja ;  •  pep  pe  majon 
nu.  cpaeS  Ojiopmp.  pa  jeanbpypban:  ))e  )>aep  cpipcenbomep 
piSefipliCan  pynbon.  hu  heopa  jobap.  })uph  heopa  blocunje.  -] 
|)uph  heopa  beopoljylb.  })aep  man-cpealmep  ^ehulpon.  bucon 
))aec  hy  ne  onjeacon  mib  hpylcum  pcmcpaepce  ^  mib  hpylcum 
locppence  hic  beopla  bybon.  naep  na  pe  poöa  Dob.  -p  hi  mib  \>y 
ypele  pa,  menn  ppenccon.  co  Son  p  hy  jelypbon  heopa  opppunja. 
■]  heojia  beopoljylbum.  "j  ■p  hi  )>anon  mopcon  co  Sam  paplum 
becuman.  "]  "^  hi  mojxon  capian  mib  ))aejie  maepcon  bipmpunje. 
ac  heopa  ampitheacpa  pa  paepon  unapimebe.  -]  me  nu  maenij- 
pealb  CO  apecjanne.  popSon  Su.  paebep  Ä.^vipcinup.  hy  haeppc  on 
Sinum  bocum  ppeocole  jepaeb.  ~j  ic  jehpam  pille  J>aejico  caecan. 
pe  hine  hyp  ly)  c  ma  co  picanne  \  • 

^pcep  fypon.  on  Sam  ylcan  jeape.  cohlab  pec  eo[iSe  bmnan 
Romebypij.  fa  paebon  heopa  bipcopap  epc.  f  heofia  jobap 
baebon.  f  him  mon  pealbe  anne  cucenne  mann.  pa.  him  puhce 
^  hy  heopa  beabpa  Co  lye  haepbon.  ~\  peo  eopSe  ppa  jinienbe 
bab.  oS  paec  OOapcup.  pe  oSpe  namon  hacce  Eupciup.  mib 
hoppe  "2  mib  paepnum.  ])aep  on-innan  bepceac.  "j  heo  piSÖan 
cojaebepe  behlab ;  • 

IV. 

^prep  tSam  pe  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  iii.  hunb  pincpa 
-]  Lxxxviu.  -p  EaUie  opephepjebon  Romane  lanb  oS  iiii.  mila  co 
fiattjie  bypij.  ■]  pa  buph  mihcon  eaSe  bejican.  jip  hy  paep  ne 
jepacoban.  pojipam  Romane  paepon  ppa  pophce  "]  )pa  aemobe.  -p 
hy  ne  penbon  -p  hy  pa  buph  bepepian  mihcon  !•  "Kc  paep  on 
mopjen  Ticup.  heojia  labceop.  pe  oSjian  namon  paep  hacen 
Quinciup.  hy  mib  py'jibe  jepohce.  Saep  jepeahc  GOanhup  anjü;^. 
pe  oSpe  namon  paep  hacen  Topcuacup.  piS  anne  üallipcne  mann. 
■J  hine  ofploh.  3  Ticup  Qumcmp  )>a  oSjie  pume  jeplymbe.  fume 
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raina  and  after-heats ;  but  a  wind  came  from  the  forest  of 
Calabria,  and  with  that  wind  the  plague.  This  pestilence 
was  full  two  years  in  the  Koman  [territory]  over  all  men 
alike  ;  though  some  died,  some  alllicted  with  difficulty  escaped, 
until  their  priests  said  that  their  gods  commanded  amphi- 
theatres to  be  built  for  them,  that  the  heathen  games  might 
therein  be  enacted,  and  their  idolatries,  that  were  manifestly 
all  uncleannesses.  Here  may  we  now,  says  Orosius,  answer 
those  who  are  adversaries  of  Christianity  [who  assert]  how 
their  gods,  tlirough  their  sacrificing  and  their  idolatry,  helped 
them  in  this  pestilence,  only  that  they  knew  not  by  what 
sorcery  and  by  what  artifice  of  devils  they  did  it  (it  was  not 
the  true  God),  [and]  that  they  afflicted  men  with  that  evil,  in 
order  that  they  might  trust  in  their  offerings  and  to  their  idols, 
and  that  they  might  thence  come  at  their  souls,  and  that  they 
might  treat  them  with  the  greatest  contumely ;  for  their  am- 
phitheatres then  were  innumerable,  and  too  many  for  me  to 
relate ;  [and]  because  thou.  Father  Augustine,  hast  manifestly 
said  it  in  thy  books,  I  will  direct  every  one  thereto  who  de- 
sires to  know  more  of  the  subject. 

After  this,  in  the  same  yenr,  the  earth  yawned  within  the 
city  of  Rome ;  whereupon  tlieir  priests  said  that  their  gods 
commanded  a  living  man  to  be  given  them,  as  it  seemed  to 
tliem  they  had  had  too  few  of  their  dead.  And  the  earth  so 
continued  gaping,  until  Marcus,  who  by  another  name  was 
called  Curtius,  with  horse  and  weapons  cast  himself  therein, 
and  it  afterwards  closed  together. 

IV. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
years,  the  Gauls  ravaged  the  Eoman  territory  to  within  four 
miles  of  the  city,  and  might  easily  have  gained  the  city,  if 
they  had  not  lost  their  energy,  because  the  Eomans  were  so 
timid  and  so  pusillanimous,  that  they  did  not  suppose  they 
could  defend  the  city.  But  on  the  morrow,  Titus,  their 
general,  who  by  another  name  was  called  Quinctius,  sought 
them  with  an  army,  where  Manlius  fought  in  single  combat, 
who  by  another  name  was  called  Torquatus,  with  a  Gaulish 
man,  and  slew  him.  And  of  the  others  Titus  Quinctius  put 
■ome  to  flight  and  some  he  slew.   How  many  were  there  slaiji 
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opfloh ! •     Be  fam  mon  mihce  onjican  hpaec  )>aeji  ofilajen  p«f . 
Va  heopa  pela  jmj-enba  jepanjen  paep ;  • 

V. 

iEjxep  öam  })e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paej*  iiii.  hunb  pincpa-] 
11.  'p  Eapcaina  faepe  bufije  sepenbpacan  comon  co  Rome,  j 
him  jebubon  -p  hy  ppiö  him  becpeonum  haepbon.  pojipon  hy  on 
anlanb  ]>a.  pmnenbe  paepon.  "p  paef.  on  Benepence  ;•  CDib  öam 
fe  'Sa  aepenbpacan  co  Rome  comon.  fa  com  eac  mib  him  peo 
opepmaece  heapbpaehiep.  ~j  monejpa  Jieoba  ypmSa.  peo  lonje 
B&pceji  ]'am  peaxenbe  paep.  ppa  hiC  hepoiiep  cunjel  on  ^am  Ciban 
cySenbe  paepon.  f  hic  paep  nihc  o'S  mI^ne  baej.  3  on  pumepe 
Cibe  hic  hajolabe  pcanum  opep  ealle  Romane  |-  On  (Sam 
bajum  paep  Älexanbep  jebojien  on  Epecum.  ppa  ppa  an  mycel 
ypc  come  opep  ealne  mibbaneapb.  ^  Ocup.  Peppa  cj'nmj.  J'one 
mon  oSpum  namon  hec  Äpterpeppip.  aepceji  Öam  pe  he  Gjyprum 
pophepjabe.  he  jepop  piÖÖan  on  lufiana  lanb.  "]  heopa  pela 
pojihejijabe.  pitSÖan  on  Ipcaniam  fam  lanbe.  he  heojia  ppiÖe 
feala  jepecce  piS  pone  pae  J>e  mon  Eiappia  haec.  ^  hy  ])aep  jepec- 
cene  pmt  jic  oö  jJipne  baej.  mib  bpabum  polcum.  on  Öam  co- 
hopan.  f  hy  pume  piÖe  Eob  fanon  abo  co  heopa  aj^num 
lanbe]'  8iÖÖan  Äpcecpeppip  abjiaec  SiÖonem.  Fenicia  bujth. 
peo  paep  ]>&  pelejapc  on  pam  bajum  ;  • 

^pcep  )jam  Romane  anjunnon  -p  Somnicicum  j^epmn  ymbe 
Eampena  lanb.  hy  J)a  lanje  •;)  opcpaebhce  ymb  f  p\ihcon.  on 
hpeoppenbum  pijum  |  •  Da  jecujon  8omnice  him  on  pulcum 
Pippupan.  Gpijia  cynmj.  föne  maepcan  peonb  Romanum ;  • 
Daec  jepinn  peapö  hpae))pe  pume  hpile  jepcilleb.  pojipon  Punici 
piÖ  Romane  pinnan  onjunnon.  jiÖÖan  f  jepinn  onjunnen 
paep  ]  •  dp  aenij  mann  py.  cpaeö  Opojnup.  J)e  on  jeppicum  pmban 
maeje.  ^  lanap  bupu  piÖÖan  belocen  pupbe.  bucan  anum 
jeajie.  ^  •p  paep  popÖam  \>e  Romane  ealne  })one  jeap  on  mann- 
cpealme  laejan.  aepepc  on  Occavianup  baeje.  paep  capepep^;- 
"p  hup  haepbon  Romane  Co  Öam  anum  cacne  jepophc.  -p  on 
ppylce  healpe  ppylce  hy  )>onne  piunenbe  beon  polbon.  ppa  puÖ. 
ppa  nopö.  ppa  epc.  ppa  pepc.  ponne  unbybon  hy  pa  bupu.  ]>e  on 
pa  healpe  open  paep.  f  hy  be  pani  pij-con  hpibep  hy  pceolbon.  •] 
mib  pam  pe  hy  öapa  bupa  hpylce  opene  jepapon.  ponne  rujon 
hy  heopa  hjiaejl  bupan  cneop.  ^  jtjiebon  hy  co  pi5e.  ■^  be  pani 
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may  be  conceived  from  this  [circumstance],  that  many  thou- 
sands  of  tliein  were  taken. 


After  Rome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  two  years, 
messengers  came  from  the  city  of  Carthage  to  Home,  and 
pi'oposed  that  they  should  have  peace  between  them,  because 
tliey  were  warring;  together  in  a  country,  that  was,  in  Bene- 
veutuni.  AVhen  the  messengers  came  to  Home,  with  them 
also  came  the  overwhelming  calamity  and  miseries  of  many 
nations,  whicli  went  on  increasing  long  after  that,  as  the  stars 
of  heaven  at  that  time  testified,  so  that  it  was  night  till  mid- 
day, and  at  one  time  it  hailed  stones  over  all  the  Roman 
[territory].  In  those  days  Alexander  was  born  in  Greece,  as 
a  great  tempest  comes  over  all  the  earth  ;  and  Ochus,  king 
of  Persia,  who  by  another  name  is  called  Artaxerxes,  after  he 
had  laid  Egypt  waste,  proceeded  to  the  land  of  the  Jews  and 
destroved  many  of  them  ;  afterwards  in  the  land  of  Hyrcania  ; 
he  settled  many  of  them  by  the  sea  called  the  Caspian,  and 
they  are  yet  settled  there  to  this  day  in  considerable  numbers, 
in  the  hope  that  at  some  time  God  will  conduct  them  thence 
to  their  own  land.  After  that  Artaxerxes  took  Sidon,  a  city 
of  Phoenicia,  which  was  the  wealthiest  in  those  days. 

After  that  the  Romans  began  the  Samnite  war  about  the 
land  of  Campania.  They  fought  long  and  often  for  it  with 
alternate  victories.  The  Samnites  then  drew  to  their  aid 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  Romans. 
That  war  was,  nevertheless,  for  some  time  suspended,  because 
the  Carthaginians  had  begun  to  war  on  the  Romans  since 
that  (tlie  Samnite)  war  was  begun.  If  there  be  any  man, 
says  Orosius,  wlio  can  find  in  M-ritings  that  the  door  of  Janus 
was  afterwaids  closed,  except  for  one  year,  and  that  was  be- 
cause the  Romans  were  all  that  year  afflicted  with  the  pesti- 
lence, tirst  ni  tlie  time  of  the  emperor  Octavianus.  That 
temple  the  Romans  had  built  for  that  one  sign  :  that  on 
whatever  side  they  would  be  at  war,  whether  south,  or  north, 
or  east,  or  west,  they  then  undid  the  door  which  was  opened  on 
that  side,  that  they  might  thereby  know  whither  they  should 
[proceed]  ;  and  when  they  saw  any  one  of  the  doors  open, 
they  then  drew  up  their  robe  above  the  knee,  and  prepared 
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pifcan  f  hy  pi8  j-um  pole  ppit5  ne  ha&fbon,  j  ])onne  hy  ^rjiiA 
haepbon.  fonne  paepon  ealle  Öabupa  becynebe. "]  hi  lecon  heojia 
hjiaejl  opbune  co  Focum'.'  Sc  j'aj'a  Occavianup  j-e  capepe  ro 
^lce  penj.  Jja  pupbon  lanap  bupa  becynebe.  "]  peajiö  pibb  ^  ppi5 
opep  ealne  mibbanjeapb  ;•  ^pcep  fain  fe  Pejipe  pprö  jenanion 
310  Romanum.  piÖÖan  jelicobe  eallum  polcum.  'f  hy  B.omanum 
unbejiJ)eobeb  paspe.  -]  heopa  ae  Co  behealbenne.  -)  ppa 
j"pi^e  jjoxie  PJ11Ö  lupebon.  "p  him  leoppe  paep.  ■f  hy  Romanipce 
cyniiijap  haepbon.  j^onne  op  heopa  ajnum  cSTme.'-  On  fam 
paep  ppeocole  jecacnab  -p  nan  eopÖhc  mann  ne  mihce  ppylce 
lupe  -j  ppylce  pibbe  opep  ealne  mibbanjeapb  jebon  rpylce 
]>a.  paep;.  Ac  heo  pop  Sam  paep  ]>e  Epupc  on  fam  bajum 
jebopen  paep.  fe  pibb  ip  heoponpape  ^  eopöpape ;  •  Daec  eac 
Occavianup  ppeocole  jecacnobe.  ])aÖa  Romana  him  polbon 
opppian.  ppa  ppa  heopa  jepuna  paep.  -j  paebon.  ^  peo  jibb  on  hip 
mihce  paejie.  ac  he  aej^ep  pleah.  je  fa  baeb  je  fa  paejene.  "3 
eac  pylp  paebe.  j)  peo  baeb  hip  naepe.  ne  eac  beon  ne  mihce 
nanep  eopÖlicep  mannep.  "j?  ealpe  populbe  ppylce  pibbe  bpinjan 
mihce.  f  cpa  feoba  »p  habban  ne  mihcon.  na -ß  laepje  paep.  cpa 
gemaejÖa ;  • 


VI. 

JEpcep  Öam  J>e  Romebuph  jeCimbpeb  paep  1111.  hunb  pincpury 
3  viii.  jepeapö  f  Romane  "3  Lacine  punnon*«  On  pam 
fopman  jepeohce  peapö  Romana  conjul  opplajen.  GDanliup.  fe 
oÄpum  namon  paep  hacen  Topcuacup.  -)  heopa  ot5ep  conpul. 
|>e  mon  Deciup  hec.  ■]  otSpum  namon  GCupe.  hip  ajenne 
punu  opploh.  popfon  he  opejibpaec  heojia  jecpibpaebenne. 
f  paep.  f  hy  haepbon  jecpeben.  f  hy  ealle  emnlice  on  Lacine 
cenjbon".-  Ac  paeji  an  uc-apceac  op  Lacina  pepobe  "3  anpijep 
baeb.  3  him  faep  conpulep  piinu  onj^ean  com.  "]  hine  faep 
opploh  ;  •  Fofi  ))am  jylce  nolbon  Romane  bjunjan  fam  conpule 
fone  cjuumphan.  fe  heopa  jepuna  paep.  peh  he  pije  haepbe^  |- 

On  )>am  aepcejian  jeape  paep.  GOinucia  hacce  an  pipman.  pe 
on  heopa  pipan  pceolbe  nunne  beon.  peo  haepbe  jehacen  heopa 
^ybenne  Dianan.  ^  heo  polbe  hy'jie  lip  on  paemnanhabe  alibban. 
f  a  pojilaej  heo  hy  pona  :  •  Py  pa  Romane,  pop  pam  jylce  pe 
he^  hype  ^ehac  alfiah.  j-pa  cuce  hy  on  eoptJan  bebulpon,  ■]  iw 
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them  for  war  ;  by  which  it  was  known  that  with  some  nation 
tliey  were  not  at  peace.  And  when  they  had  peace,  then  all 
the  doors  were  closed,  and  they  let  their  robe  down  to  their 
feet.  But  when  the  emperor  Octavianus  succeeded  to  the 
empire,  then  were  the  doors  of  Janus  closed,  and  there  was 
peace  aud  quiet  over  all  the  earth.  After  the  Persians  had 
made  peace  with  the  Komans,  it  pleased  all  nations  to  be 
subject  to  the  Komans  and  to  observe  their  law ;  and  so 
greatly  did  they  love  that  peace,  that  it  was  more  agreeable 
to  them  to  have  Koman  kings  than  of  their  own  race.  By 
which  it  was  manifestly  indicated  that  no  earthly  man  could 
cause  such  love  and  such  peace  over  all  the  earth  as  that  was. 
But  it  was  because  Christ  was  born  in  those  days,  who  is  the 
peace  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  and  of  earth.  That  also 
Octavianus  manifestly  indicated,  when  the  Komans  would 
sacrifice  to  him,  as  was  their  wont,  and  said  that  the  peace 
was  through  his  might ;  but  he  disclaimed  both  the  act  and 
the  speech,  and  also  said  himself,  that  the  deed  was  not  his, 
nor  could  it  be  of  any  earthly  man,  that  could  bring  such 
peace  to  all  the  world,  what  previously  two  nations  could  not 
nave,  nor,  what  was  less,  two  families. 

VI. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  eight  years, 
it  befel  that  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  made  war.  In  the 
first  battle  the  Roman  consul,  Manlius,  who  by  another  name 
was  called  Torquatus,  was  slain ;  and  their  other  consul, 
named  Decius,  and  by  another  name,  Mus,  slew  his  own  son, 
because  he  transgressed  their  agreement,  which  was,  that 
they  had  declared  they  would  all  equally  assail  tlie  Latins. 
But  there  ojie  of  the  Latin  army  rushed  forth  and  demanded 
a  single  combat,  and  the  consul's  son  advanced  against  him 
and  there  slew  him.  For  that  crime  the  Romans  would  not 
bring  the  triumph  to  the  consul,  which  was  their  custom,  al- 
though he  had  the  victory. 

In  the  year  after  this,  a  woman  named  Minueia,  who  in  their 
manner  is  said  to  have  been  a  nun,  had  promised  their  god- 
dess Diana  that  she  would  pass  her  life  in  maidenhood  ;  but 
she  soon  committed  fornication.  The  Romaus  thereupon,  for 
the  sin  of  having  belied  her  vow,  buried  her  alive  in  th<5 
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JVC  co-ba&je.  fam  jylce  co  came,  mon  haec  "J)  lanb  nianf^l^ 
faeji  hy  mon  bypibe  |  • 

RaSe  apceji  fam.  on  ]>x]ia.  cpejjia  conjula  baeje.  Elaubmj-.  \>e 
oSpum  namon  hacce  CDajiceUu]-.  ~\  Ualepianuf.  ]je  oöpum 
namon  hacce  Flaccuj*.  8a  jepeajiS  hic.  \>eh.  hic  me  fconblic  j-y. 
cpaeS  Ojiopuf.  f  j-ume  Romana  pip  on  ppylcum  pcmlace  pupbon. 
3  on  j-pylcum  pobum  bpeame.  -f  hy  polbon  aelcne  mann,  je  pip 
je  paepneb.  faepa  \>e  hy  mihcon.  mib  accpe  acpellan.  'j  on  mere 
oÖtSe  on  bpince  Co  jeÖicjanne  jepyllan.  ■]  f  lanje  bonbe  paepon. 
aep  -^  pole  pipce  hpanon  -^  ypel  come,  bucon  ^  hy  pgebon  f  hic 
upane  op  paepe  lypce  come,  aep  hic  f uph  aenne  feopne  mann 
jeyppeb  peapi?»^ ;  •  Da  paepon  ealle  J)a  pip  bepopan  Romana  pican 
jela^obe  paepa  paep  iii.  hunb  ~j  Lxxx.  ~]  faeji  paepon  jenybbe.  f 
hy  f  lice  Jjijebon  f  hy  aep  o^pum  pealbon.  f  hy  faep  beabe 
paepon  bepopan  eallum  pam  mannum  ; . 


VII. 

^Epcejj  ])am  J^e  Romebujih  jecimbpeb  paep  iiii.  hunb  pmcpa 
•3  xxu.  2Vlexanbep.  Gpipocapum  cyninj.  )>aep  mapan  Slexanbpep 
eam.  he  mib  eallum  hip  maejene  yi6  Romane  pinnan  onjan. 
-)  aec  8omnice  jemaepe  ~]  Romana  jepaec.  •]  J>a  nihjxan  lanb- 
leobe  on  aejtSpe  healpe  him  on  pulcum  jeceah.  o^  Somnice 
him  jepuhcon  piö.  ~]  fone  cj'iunj  opploh  ;  •  Nu  ic  Sipep  Älex- 
anbpep  hep  jemynbjabe.  cpaeS  Opopiup.  nu  ic  pille  eac  paep 
mapan  Slexanbpep  jemunenbe  beon.  paep  oÖpep  nepan.  peh  ic 
ymbe  Romana  jepinn  on  pam  jeaji  jejume  poji'ö.  08  jj  [ic] 
jeceleb  haebbe ;  • 

Ic  pceal  hpaeppe  epr-jepenban.  -p  ic  aelcne  huju  bael  jepecje 
Älexanbjiep  baeba.  "]  hu  Philippup,  hip  paebep.  1111.  hunb  pincpum 
aepcep  pam  pe  Romebuph  jecimbjieb  paep.  lie  penj  co 
ODacebonia  pice  ~]  Dpecum.  ~]  f  haepbe  xxv.  pmcpa.  ■]  binnan 
paem  jeajmm  he  jeeobe  ealle  pa  cyne-picu  pe  on  Dpecum 
paepon;-  An  paep  Ächenienpe.  o8ep  paep  Thebane.  111.  paep 
Tlieppali.  nil.  Laecebemonie.  v.  Folcenpep.  vi.  GDepii.  vii.  GCace- 
bonie.  ^  he  aejiepc  haepbe  *.•  Philippup.  pa  he  cmhc  paep.  he  paej 
Tliebanum  CO  jiple  jepealb  Gpaminunbe.  pam  pcponjan  cyainjei 
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earth  ;  and  now  to  this  day,  in  token  of  that  vm,  that  land  i» 
called  the  "  Campus  sceleratus,"  where  she  was  buried. 

Soon  after  that,  in  the  time  of  tlie  two  consuls,  Claudius, 
who  by  another  name  was  called  Marcellus,  and  Valerius, 
who  by  another  name  was  called  Flaccus,  it  befel,  though  I 
feel  shame,  says  Orosius,  [to  relate  it],  that  some  Koiiian 
women  were  in  such  [a  state  of]  magical  delusion  and  such 
frantic  passion,  that  they  would  kill  every  human  being,  both 
female  and  male,  that  they  could,  by  poison,  and  give  it 
them  to  take  either  in  food  or  drink.  And  this  they  did  for 
a  long  time,  before  the  people  knew  whence  the  evil  came, 
only  that  they  said  it  came  from  above,  from  the  air,  until  it 
was  made  known  by  a  slave.  Thereupon  all  those  women 
were  summoned  before  the  Eoman  senators  (there  were 
three  hundred  and  eighty  of  them),  and  were  there  forced  to 
consume  that  which  they  had  before  given  to  others,  so 
that  they  died  before  all  those  men. 

VII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  fonr  hundred  and  twenty-two 
years,  Alexander,  king  of  the  Epirots,  the  uncle  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  began  to  war  on  the  Eomans  with  all  his  power, 
and  posted  himself  on  the  boundarj*  of  the  Samnites  and 
Eomans,  and  drew  to  his  aid  the  nearest  people  of  the  coun- 
try on  either  side,  until  the  Samnites  fought  against  them 
and  slew  the  king.  Now  I  have  here  made  mention  of  this 
Alexander,  says  Orosius,  I  will  also  mention  the  Great  Alex- 
ander, the  other's  nephew  ;  although  I  shall  recount  concern- 
ing the  Eoman  wars  in  that  year,  until  I  have  related  them. 

I  shall,  however,  retrograde,  that  I  may  relate  every,  even 
small,  portion  of  Alexander's  deeds ;  and  how  his  father, 
Philip,  four  hundred  years  after  the  building  of  Eome,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  realm  of  Macedonia  and  the  Greeks,  and  held 
it  for  twenty-five  years,  and  in  those  years  he  conquered  all 
the  states  that  were  in  Greece.  One  was  the  Athenian,  the 
second  was  the  Theban,  the  third  was  the  Thessalian,  the 
fourth  the  Lacedaemonian,  the  fifth  the  Phocian,  the  sixth 
the  Moesian,  the  seventh  Macedonia,  which  he  had  first. 
When  a  boy,  Philip  had  been  given  as  a  hostage  to  the 
Thebans,   to  Epaminondas,   that   powerful  king  and  most 
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■3  ]>am  jelaepebejran  philo]-ope.  ppam  liij-  ajnum  bpeCep 
Ä'lexanbjie.  \>e  Laecebemonia  pice  pa  haepbe.  'j  mib  h  xn  jelaepeb 
peapS.  on  fam  t5pym  jeapum  J>a  he  öaeji  paep;-  Da  peaptS 
Älexanbep  opplajen.  hip  bpoSop.  pjiom  hip  ajenjie  mebeji.  \>eu 
heo  hype  oöepne  punu  eac  aeji  opploje.  pop  hype  jehjepneppe. 
-}  heo  paep  Phihppupep  pteopmoboji ;  •  Da  penj  Phihppup  co 
GOaeceboma  pice,  'j  hic  ealle  hpile  on  miclan  pleo  -^  on  miclan 
eappeSan  haepbe.  j)  aejÖep  je  hini^  monn  ucane  op  oöpum  lanbe 
him  onpann.  je  eac  j)  hip  ajen  pole  ymb  hip  ajen  peoph  pyjiebe. 
paec  him  pa.  aec  nihpcan  leoppe  paep.  f  he  ute  punne  })onne  he 
«c  ham  paepe  ;•  pip  popme  jepeohc  paep  pi5  Ächenienpe.  "]  hy 
opepponn.  ^  aeptep  fam  piö  Ilhpicop.  ]>e  pe  Puljape  hacaö.  ■] 
heojia  maenij  J>upenb  opploh.  -)  heopa  maepcan  buph  jeeobe. 
Lajuppau.  •]  piSöan  on  Theppali  he  f)  jepmn  ppiöopt  bybe.  pop 
■Saepe  pihiunje  pe  he  polbe  hy  him  on  pulcum  jeceon.  pop 
heopa  pijcpaepce.  ~j  popÖon  pe  hy  cuöon  on  hoppum  ealjia 
polca  peohcan  becjx,  ■j  aepepc  hy  pa.  aejSep  je  poji  hip  eje  je 
pop  hip  olecunje.  him  co  jecypbon;.  pe  fa  jejabepabe.  mib 
heopa  pulcume  -j  mib  hip  ajenum.  aejtSep  je  pibenbe  je  janj- 
enbpa.  unopejipunnenbhce  hepe;. 

iEpcep  )>ain  pe  Phihppup  haepbe  Ächenienj'e  •^  Tlieppali  him 
unbepfiobeb.  he  bejeac  Äpuhep  bohtop  him  co  pipe.  GDalo- 
polum  cyninjep.  Obmphiaöe  heo  paep  hacenu  ;.  Äpuhep  penbe 
f  he  hip  pice  jemichan  pceolbe.  pa.  he  hip  bohcop  Phihppupe 
pealbe.  ac  he  hine  on  })aepe  pununje  jebanb.  ^  him  on  jenam 
■^  he  jylp  haepbe.  ■]  hme  piöÖan  poppenbe.  0Ö  he  hip  hp  poplec  ;• 
./Epcep  ^am  Phihppup  peahc  on  Ochone  pa  buph.  on  Thebana 
pice.  ~}  him  ])aep  peapS  f  o5ep  eaje  mib  anpe  plan  uc- 
apcocen;.  pe  J>eh-hpaeÖpe  fa  buph  jepann.  ■]  eall  p  man- 
cynn  acpealbe,  f  he  faepmne  jemecce.  •]  aepcep  fam  mib 
hip  peappum  he  jeeobe  eall  Epieca  pole,  pojifon  heopa  jepuna 
paep.  ^  hi  polbon  op  aelcepe  bypij  him  pylp  anpealb  habban.  -^ 
nan  oöep  unbepfybeb  beon.  ae  paepon  him  ppa  becpeonum 
pinnenbe  ; .  Da  baebon  hy  Phihppup  aepc  op  anjie  bypij  fonne 
op  oöeppe.  f  he  him  on  pulcume  paepe  pi8  Öa  pe  him  onpunnon  *• 
ponne  he  fa  opejippiöeb  haepbe.  pe  he  fonne  onpmnenbe  paep. 
nub  fam  polce  )>e  hine  aep  pulcumep  baeb.  fcnne  bybe  he  hini 
sejÖep  co  anpealban.  ppa  he  belycejabe  ealle  Epece  on  hif 
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learned  j)hiIosoplier,  by  his  own  brother,  Alexander,  who  then 
hnd  the  realm  of  Lacedsemonia,  and  was  taught  by  liim 
(Epaminondas)  during  the  three  years  that  he  was  there. 
Then  was  Alexander,  his  brother,  slain  by  his  own  mother, 
although  she  had  before  slain  also  her  other  son,  for  the  sake 
of  her  adultery,  and  slie  was  Philip's  stepmother.  Philip  then 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  and  held  it  all  the  while 
in  great  peril  and  with  great  difficulty  ;  for  both  from  with- 
out, from  other  countries,  war  was  made  on  hi»  i,  and  his 
own  people  also  plotted  against  his  life,  so  that  at  last  it  was 
preferable  to  him  to  make  war  abroad  than  to  be  at  home. 
His  first  war  was  with  the  Athenians,  and  them  he  overcame  ; 
and  after  that  with  the  Illyrians,  whom  we  call  Bulgarians, 
and  of  them  he  slew  many  thousands,  and  took  Larissa,  their 
largest  city,  and  afterwards  carried  on  the  war  principally 
against  the  Thessalians,  in  consequence  of  his  desire  to  draw 
them  to  his  aid,  on  account  of  their  military  skill,  and  because 
they  of  all  people  could  fight  the  best  on  horses ;  and  at  the 
first,  either  through  dread  of  him,  or  through  his  flattery,  they 
turned  to  him.  He  then,  with  their  force  and  %\  itli  his  own, 
gatliered  an  invincible  army  of  both  horse  and  foot. 

After  Philip  had  reduced  the  Athenians  and  Thessalians 
under  his  subjection,  he  obtained  the  daughter  of  Arucha, 
king  of  the  Molossians,  to  wife,  whose  name  was  Olympias. 
Arucha  thought  that  he  should  increase  his  kingdom  when 
he  gave  his  daughter  to  Philip  ;  but  he  confined  him  to  his 
dwelling,  and  took  from  him  what  he  already  had,  and  after- 
wards banished  him,  until  he  ended  his  life.  After  that, 
Philip  fought  against  the  city  of  Methone,  in  the  Theban 
realm,  and  there  was  one  of  his  eyes  shot  out  with  an 
arrow.  He,  nevertheless,  won  the  city,  and  slew  all  the 
people  that  he  found  in  it.  And  afterwards,  by  his  artifices, 
he  conquered  all  the  Greek  nations,  because  it  was  their 
usage,  that  they  would  of  every  city  have  the  power  to 
themselves,  and  no  one  be  subject  to  another,  but  were  thus 
warring  among  themselves.  They  then  besought  Philip,  first 
from  one  city,  then  from  another,  that  he  would  aid  them 
against  those  who  were  warring  against  them.  Then,  when 
he  had  overpowered  those  with  whom  he  Avas  then  at  war, 
with  [the  aid  of]  the  people  who  had  before  sought  his  help, 
he  reduced  them  both  to  his  si  bjection.     Thus  he  deluded 
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jepeak  ;.  Da  Epece  f  \>a  unbejijeacan.  3  eac  him  j-pifJe 
OfSincenbum.  f  hy  an  cynmj.  fpayöelice  bucon  aelcon  jepiiine. 
on  hif  jepealh  be)jpybian  j-ceolbe.  jelice  ~]  hi  him  feopienbe 
paejion,  he  hy  eac  Of^  oßpum  polcum  opcpaebhce  on  peopoc 
pealbe.  ]>e  aeji  nan  pole  ne  mihce  mib  jepeohce  jepmnan.  hy  fa 
ealle  piS  hme  jepinn  up-ahopon.  ■;)  he  hine  jeea^mebbe  to 
J»ara  polce.  \>e  he  himj)aep  heapbopc  anbpeb.  -p  psepon  Thejpah. 
^  on  hy  jela-j  f  hy  mib  him  on  Ächene  punnon ;  •  Da  hy 
CO  ))am  jemaepe  comon  mib  heopa  pypbe.  ]'a  ha;pbon  hy  heopa 
clupan  belocene;.  Da  Phihppup  )>aep-binnan  ne  mihte.  ■f  he 
l\ip  ceonan  jeppaece.  he  fa  penbe  on  fa  ane  f e  him  fa  jecpype 
paepon.  ~]  heopa  buph  ^epop.  ~]  "p  pole  mib-eaUe  pojibybe. 
"2  heopa  hepjap  copeapp.  ppa  he  ealle  bybe.  fe  he  ahpep  je- 
mecte.  je  eae  hip  ajene.  oS  f  him  fa  bipceopap  paebon.  f  ealle 
jobap  him  5'ppe  paepon.  ~j  piSpinnenbe.  ^  f  eah  hy  him  eaUe  yppe 
paepe  on  fam  xxv.  pmcpum.  fe  he  pinnenbe  paep  3  peohcenbe 
he  na  opeppunnen  ne  peapS  ;.  ^pcep  fam  he  jepop  on  Eappa- 
bociam  f  lanb.  "]  faep  ealle  fa  eyninjap  mib  hip  ppice 
opploh.  ■J  pySöan  ealle  Eappabociam  him  ^ehyppumebon. 
•]  hme  piÖSan  penbe  on  hip  'Spy  jebpoÖpa.  "]  aenne  opploh.  ^  fa 
cpejen  oöplujon  on  Olinchum  fa  buph.  peo  paep  paepcapc  ~j 
pelejaj'C  GDaeeebonia  picep.  ■j  him  Phihppup  aepcep  pop.  ~]  ]>a. 
buph  abjiaee.  "]  fa  bpofop  opploh.  •]  e^l  faec  faepmne  paep. 
fa  fpy  jebjioSpa  naepon  na  Philippupe  jemebpeb.  ac  paepon 
jepaebpeb ; . 

On  fam  bajum.on  Thpaeia  fam  lanbe.  paepon  cpejen  eyningap 
ymb  'f  pice  pinnenbe.  fa  paepon  jebjioSjia.  fa  penbon  hy  Co 
Philippupe.  ■]  baebon  f  he  hy  ymbe  f  piee  jepembe.  ■]  on 
f  aepe  jepitneppe  paepe  -p  hic  emne  jebaeleb  paepe ; .  pe  f  a 
Phihppup  CO  heopa  jemoce  com  mib  micelpe  pypbe.  "]  fa 
cymnjap  bejen  opploh.  ^  ealle  fa  pican.  "j  pen^  him  Co  Sam 
jucum  bam  ;  •  .<Epcep  fam  Ächenienpe  baebon  Phihppup.  f  he 
heojia  labceop  paepe  pit5  Focenpep  fam  polce.  feh  hy  aep  heopa 
clupan  him  onjean  beluce.  "3  ^  he  oSep  f aepa  bybe.  oSSe  hjr 
jepembe  oÖSe  him  jepulcumabe.  -p  hy  hy  opeppinnan  mihcan. 
he  him  fa  gehec.  f  he  him  jepulcumian  polbe.  f  hy  hy  Ofep- 
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all  Greece  into  liis  power.  "WTien  the  Greeks  became  sen« 
sible  of  that,  and  also  being  sorely  mortified  that  a  king,  so 
easih',  without  any  war,  should  reduce  them  under  liia 
power,  as  though  they  were  his  slaves  (he  also  often 
sold  them  in  thraldom  to  other  nations,  whom  before  no 
nation  could  overcome  in  war)  ;  they  thereupon  all  raised 
war  against  him,  and  he  humbled  himself  to  that  people 
whom  he  most  sorely  dreaded,  namely,  the  Thessalians,  and 
by  his  flattery  induced  them  to  make  war  with  him  on  the 
Athenians.  When  they  came  to  the  boundary  with  their 
army,  they  [the  Athenians]  had  shut  up  all  the  passes. 
When  Philip  could  not  enter,  that  he  might  avenge  his 
mishap,  he  turned  against  those  who  alone  had  been  true  to 
him  and  took  their  city,  and  slew  all  the  people  and  over- 
threw their  temples,  as  he  did  all  that  he  found  in  any  place, 
yea,  even  his  own,  until  the  priests  said  to  him  that  all  the  goda 
were  wroth  with  him,  and  warring  against  him  ;  and  although 
they  all  were  wroth  with  him  for  the  five-and-twenty  years 
that  he  was  engaged  in  war  and  fighting,  he  was  not  over- 
come. He  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  land  of  Cappadocia, 
and  there,  by  his  treachery,  slew  all  the  kings,  and  after- 
wards all  Cappadocia  submitted  to  him ;  and  he  afterwards 
turned  against  his  three  brothers  and  slew  one  [of  them], 
and  the  two  fled  to  the  town  of  Olynthus,  which  was  the 
strongest  and  wealthiest  of  the  realm  of  Macedon  ;  and 
Philip  followed  them  and  captured  the  town,  and  slew  his 
brothers  and  all  that  were  in  it.  The  three  brothers  were 
not  [related]  to  Philip  by  the  mother,  but  by  the  father. 

In  those  days,  in  the  country  of  Thrace,  there  were  two 
kings  contending  for  the  kingdom  ;  they  were  brothers. 
They  then  sent  to  Philip,  and  pra\^ed  that  he  would  recon- 
cile them  w-ith  regard  to  the  kingdom,  and  be  witness  that  it 
was  equally  divided.  Philip  thereupon  came  to  their  assem- 
bly with  a  large  army,  and  slew  both  the  kings  and  all  their 
councillors,  and  succeeded  to  both  the  kingdoms.  After  thab 
the  Athenians  prayed  Philip  to  be  their  leader  against  the 
Phocians,  although  they  had  previously  closed  their  passes 
against  him ;  and  that  he  would  do  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  either  reconcile  them,  or  aid  them  that  they  might 
overcome  them  [the  Phocians].  He  thereupon  promised 
them  that  he  would  aid  them,  so  that  they  should  ccnquer 
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j^innon;.  6ac  aec  fam  ilcan  cippe.  baaban  Focenj-e  liir 
fulcumep  piö  Ächene.  he  him  )?a  jehec  }>aec  he  hy  5e|-eman 
polbe ; .  8iö5an  he  }?a  cluj-an  on  hij-  jepealbe  haepbe.  ]>a  bybe 
he  him  eac  J)a  picu  co  jepealban.  -j  hij-  hepe  jeonb  }>a  bypij 
tobaelbe.  3  he  bebeab.  ^  hy  ^  lanb  hepjienbe  paepon.  0Ö  f 
hy  hic  apefcon.  -p  pam  polce  paep  aej}>ep  pa.  je  f  hy  -^  maepcp 
ypel  pojibejian  pceolbon.  je  eac  ■^  hy  hip  pcipan  ne  boppcan.  ac 
he  ealle  pa  picopcan  popplean  hec.  -^  pa.  oSpe  pume  on  ppaecpiS 
poppenbe.  pume  on  oSjia  meapca  jepecce  ; .  8pa  he  Philippup 
))a  miclan  picu  jeniöefiabe.  ])eh  pe  aep  anpa  jehpylc  penbe  f 
hit  opej)  monije  ot5pe  anpealb  habban  mihce.  pxv  hy  ))a  sec 
nihptan.  hy  pylpe  to  nohte  bemaetan ;. 

Phihppupe  jefuhte  aeptep  fam.  -p  he  on  lanbe  ne  mihte 
|)am  polce  mib  Jipum  jecpeman.  pe  him  on  pimbel  paepon  mib- 
pmnenbe.  ac  he  pcipa  jejabepabe.  ~]  picinjap  pupbon.  ^  pona 
aet  anum  cyppe  an  c.  •]  eahtatij  ceap-pcipa  jepenjon;.  Da 
cea]  he  him  ane  buph  pi(5  ])a  pae.  Bizantium  paep  haten.  to 
fon.  f  him  jehcobe.  f  hy  faeji  mihton  betpt  binnan  ppi5 
habban.  •;)  eac  f  hy  ^aep  jehenbapte  paepon  jehpjlc  lanb 
fanon  to  pinnanne.  ac  him  pa,  buph-leobe  ))aep  piÖcpaebon, 
Phihppup  mib  hip  pultume  hy  bepaet  •]  him  onpann  ;•  8eo  ilce 
Bizantmm  paep  aejiept  jetimbpeb  p]iam  Paupania.  Laecebemonia 
labteope.  ■]  aeptep  j^am  ppam  Eonptantino.  öam  cpiptenar 
capepe.  jeieceb.  ~}  be  hip  namon  heo  paep  jehatenu  tonptan- 
Cinopohm.  ■)  ip  nu  -p  heahpte  cyne-petl.  •)  heapob  eallep  eapt- 
picep;.  ^ptep  ?5am  ))e  Phihppup  lan,T;e  ])a  buph  bepeten 
haepbe.  ])a  oppuhte  him  -^  he  -^  peoh  to  pellenne  naepbe  hip  hepe. 
ppa  hy  jepuna  paepon.  he  fa  hip  hejie  on  tpa  tobaelbe.  pum 
ymb  pa.  bu[ih  paet.  ^  he  mib  pumum  hloSum  pop  -]  maneja 
byiu;^  bejieapobe.  on  Ehepanipce.  Epeca  polce.  ~]  prfiSan  pop  on 
8crSt5ie.  mib  Älexanbpe  hip  punu.  paep  Ätheap  pe  cyninj  pice 
haepbe.  |»e  aep  hip  je)>opta  paep  piö  Ij-Spiana  jepinne.  -j  pa  on  p 
lanb  pajian  polbe.  ac  hy  fa  lanb-leobe  p\f)  ■p  jepapnebon.  'j 
bun  mib  pypbe  onjean  popan ;.  Dafaet  pa  Philippup  jeahpobe. 
J>a  penbe  he  aeptep  majian  pultume  to  fam  pe  t^a  buph  ymb- 
peten  haepbon.  ^  mib  eallum  mae5ene  on  hy  pop;-      Deb  ]'« 
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them.  At  the  same  time  the  Phocians  alsc  prayed  hiiu  to 
aid  them  against  the  Athenians.  He  then  promised  that  he 
would  settle  their  difference.  After  he  had  the  passes  in  his 
power,  he  also  reduced  those  countries  to  subjection,  and  dis- 
persed his  army  among  all  the  towns,  and  commanded  that 
they  should  harry  the  land  until  they  had  laid  it  waste.  That 
was  a  calamity  to  the  people,  both  that  they  had  to  bear  that 
greatest  of  evils,  and  also  that  they  could  not  free  them- 
selves from  it ;  for  he  had  commanded  all  the  most  powerful 
to  be  slain,  and  of  the  others  sent  some  into  exile,  [and] 
placed  some  in  other  confines.  Thus  did  Philip  humble 
those  large  realms,  although  each  of  them  before  had  ima- 
gined that  it  could  have  power  over  many  others ;  so  that  at 
last  they  esteemed  themselves  as  nought. 

It  seemed  to  Philip  after  that,  that  on  land  he  could  not 
conciHate  the  people  witli  gifts  who  had  been  constantly 
fighting  [in  alliance]  with  him,  but  he  collected  ships,  and 
they  became  pirates,  and  soon,  at  one  time,  they  captured  a 
hundred  and  eighty  merchant-ships.  He  then  chose  him  a 
city  on  the  sea  called  Byzantium,  in  order  (what  seemed  de- 
sirable to  him)  that  they  might  therein  best  have  peace,  and 
also  that  they  there  might  be  the  nearest  at  hand  to  make 
war  fro)ii  thence  on  any  country.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  refused  him  this,  [and]  Pliilip,  with  his  forces,  besieged 
them  and  made  war  on  them.  This  same  Byzantium  was  fi.rst 
built  by  Pausanius,  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  and  after 
that  enlarged  by  Constantine,  the  Christian  emperor,  and 
from  his  name  it  was  called  Constantinople,  and  is  now 
the  highest  royal  seat  and  head  of  all  the  eastern  empire. 
After  that  Philip  had  long  laid  siege  to  the  town,  it  pained 
him  sorely  tliat  he  had  not  money  to  give  to  his  army,  as 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive.  Thereupon  he  divided 
his  army  in  two,  stationed  some  about  the  town,  and  he  with 
some  bodies  went  and  plundered  many  towns  of  the  Cherso- 
nesus,  Grecian  people,  and  afterwards  marched  to  Scythia, 
with  his  son  Alexander  (where  King  Atheas  ruled  the  realm, 
wlio  had  previously  been  his  associate  in  the  Istrian  war), 
and  would  enter  that  country ;  but  the  people  of  the  country 
forbade  him  that,  and  marched  with  an  army  against  him. 
AVhen  Philip  was  apprized  of  this  he  sent  for  a  larger  force 
to   those  who  were  besieging  the  town  (Byzantium),   and 
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8ci8öie  haepbe  mapan  manna    maenije.    ■]  hy  j-elpe  lipaeLpan 
paepon.     py   peah   Philippuj-    bej-ipebe   mib  hij-    loccppencum. 
mib  })am  ]7e  he  hif  hepe)-  }>pibban  bael  jehybbe.  ~j  himrelp  mib 
paej-.   3   fam  cpam  baelum   bebeab.  j-pa  hy  peohcan   onjunnon. 
f  hy  piÖ  hip  plujon.  •])  he   j-iööan  mib  fam   öpibban  baele  h;^ 
bej-pican    mihce.   fonne  hy  copapene    paejion ; .        Daep  peapB 
SciSSia   XX.    M.    ojlajen  -^   jepanjen.   pipmanna  3   paepmanna, 
;]  J'aeji  paep  xx.  M.  hoppa  jepanjen.  ))eh  hy  faep  nan  hcjenbe 
peoh  ne  mecton.  ppa  hy  aep  jepuna  pae|ion.  ponne  hy  pael-pcope 
jepealb   ahton;.      On   öam   jepeohce    pap    aepepc    anpunben 
SciöSia  pann)"peba ; .      €pt  ]>a,  Phihppup  paep  ))anon  cyppenbe.  \>a, 
op-pop   hyne   oÖepe   SciÖöie  mib   lyceljie   pypbe,     Tpibaballe 
paepon  hacene.    Philippup  him    bybe  heopa   pij  unpeopö.  oö 
hyne  an  cpene  pceac  fuph  f  Öeoh.  f  f  hopp  paep  beab.  ]>e  he 
on  upan  )aec ' .      Da  hip  hepe  jepeah  f  he  mib  }jy  hoppe  apeol. 
hy  ))a  ealle  plujon.  ^   eall  f  hepe-peoh  poplecon.  ]>e  hy  aep 
jepanjen  haepbon  ; .      paep  f  micel  punbop.   f  ppa  micel  hepe 
po]i  )5aep  cyninjep  pylle  pleah.  ]>e  na  aep  fam  pleon  nolbe.  ]>e 
hip  monn  pela  fupenba  opploje;.       Phihppup  mib  hip   lotc- 
pjience.  J)a  hpile  jJe  he  punb  paep.  alypbe  ealhxm  Epecum.  j)  heopa 
anpealbap  mopton  ptanban  him  becpeonum.   ppa^  aeji  on  ealb- 
bajum   bybon  * .      Äc  pona  ppa  he  jelacnob  paep.  ppa  hepjabe 
he  on  Ächene  ;.      Da  penbon  hy  co  Laecebemonium.  ^  baebon 
•|)  hy  jeppynb  pupbon,  J)eh  hy  aep  lonje  jep^nb   paepon.   -j 
baebon    ■f    hy  ealle  jemaenelice   cunnobon.    milican    hy  hypa 
^eniaenan  peonb  him  pjiam  abon  ;.     py  ]m  pume  him  jecitSebon. 
~\  jejabepobon  mapan   mann-pulcum  jjonne  Phihppup  haepbe. 
pume  pop  eje  ne  boppcan  ;  •      Philippupe  jefuhce  ]Ja  -p  he  lenj 
inib  polc-jepeohcum  piö  hy  ne  mihce.  ac  opcpaeblice  he  paep 
mib  hloÖum  on   hy  hepjenbe.  ~\  onbutan  pyppenbe.  oÖ  hy  epc 
cocpaembe  paepon.  -\  ]>a.  on  unjeapepe  on  Athene  mib  pyjibe 
jepop  ; .      JEt  ])am  cyppe  pupbon  Äthemenpe  ppa  paelhpeophce 
popplaj^en    3  pophyneb.   f  hy  piööan   nanep  anpealbep   hy  ne 
bemaetan.  ne  nanep  pjieobomep;- 

.^ptep  pam  Phihppup  jelaebbe  pypbe  on  Laecebemonie  •]  on 
Thebane.  ^  hy  micclum  tmtnesabe  3  bipmepabe.  ob  hj  ealle 
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witt  all  his  power  marched  against  them.  Although  tlie 
Scythians  had  a  greater  multitude  of  men,  and  were  ttem- 
selvea  more  rigorous ;  yet  Philip  deceived  them  with  his  arti- 
fices, by  hiding  himself  with  a  third  part  of  his  army,  with 
which  he  himself  was,  and  commanded  the  two  parts,  that, 
when  they  began  to  fight,  they  should  flee  towards  him,  that 
he  then,  with  the  third  part,  might  ensnare  them,  when  they 
were  dispersed.  There  were  twenty  thousand  Scythians 
slain  and  captured,  females  and  males,  and  there  were 
twenty  thousand  horses  taken  ;  though  they  there  found  no 
treasure,  as  they  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  do, 
when  they  kept  possession  of  the  field  of  battle.  In  that 
war  the  poverty  of  the  Scythians  first  became  known.  "When 
Pliilip  was  on  his  return,  other  Scythians  met  him  with  a 
little  army  ;  these  were  called  Triballi.  Philip  regarded  their 
hostility  as  contemptible,  until  a  woman  shot  him  through 
tlie  thigh,  so  that  the  horse  was  killed  on  which  he  sat. 
When  his  army  saw  that  he  had  fallen  together  with  his 
horse,  they  all  fled,  and  left  all  the  booty  they  had  before 
taken.  It  was  a  great  wonder  that  so  large  an  army  fled  in 
consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  king,  which  before  that  would 
not  flee  from  those  who  slew  many  thousands  of  them. 
Philip,  with  his  cunning,  during  the  time  he  was  wounded, 
allowed  all  the  Greeks  to  retain  their  sovereignty  among 
themselves,  as  they  had  done  before.  But  as  soon  as  he  was 
cured,  he  committed  ravages  on  the  Athenians.  Thereupon 
they  sent  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  besought  them  that 
they  might  be  friends,  although  they  had  before  long  been 
foes,  and  besought  that  they  might  all  endeavour  in  common 
to  drive  from  them  their  common  enemy.  To  this  some  ac- 
ceded, and  collected  a  larger  force  than  Philip  had;  some 
from  fear  durst  not.  To  Philip  it  then  seemed  that  he  could 
no  longer  withstand  them  in  great  battles,  but  he  frequently, 
Avith  detachments,  made  hostile  inroads  on  them,  and  laid 
ambushes  around  them,  until  they  were  again  divided,  and 
then  unexpectedly  marched  with  his  army  on  Athens.  On 
this  occasion  the  Athenians  were  so  cruelly  slaughtered  and 
humbled,  that  they  never  afterwards  assumed  to  themselvea 
any  power  or  any  freedom. 

After  that  Philip  led  an  army  against  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  the  Thebans,  and  sorely  afflicted  and  misused  them,  until 
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paepon  popbon  ^  pophyneb  ;.  ^pcepSam  \>t  Philippup  haftph« 
ealle  Epecap  on  hip  jepealb  jebon.  he  pealbe  hip  bohcop 
'Älexanbpe  J>am  cyninje.  hip  ajenum  maeje.  ))e  he  aep  Gpijia 
pice  jepealb  haepbe  ;  •  Da  on  })am  baeje  plejebon  hy  op  hoppum. 
»jSep  je  Phihppup  je  Älexanbep.  ]>e  he  him  hip  bohcop  yyll'dn 
polbe.  je  Älexanbep  hip  ajen  punu.  ppa  heopa  |)eap  aec  ppylcum 
paep.  -]  eac  maenije  oöepe  mib  him  ;•  Da  PhiLppupe  jebyjiebe 
■f  he  pop  fam  pieman  uc  op  pam  mann-pepobe  apab.  ]>a  je- 
niecce  hme  ealb  jepana  pum.  "j  hme  oppcanj*.-  Ic  nac.  cpa'S 
Opopiup.  pop  hpi  eop  Romanum  pynbon  ]>a.  aeppan  jepinn  ppa 
pel  jehcob.  -^  ppa  lupcpumhce  on  leot5-cpibum  to  jehyjianne.  -} 
po]i  hpy  je  ]>di  ciba  ppelcpa  bpoca  ppa  pel  hepijeaft.  ~\  nu  ]>eh 
eop  lyclep  hpaec  ppelcpa  jebpoca  on  becume.  j»()nne  maenaS  je 
hic  CO  Öam  pj'jipepcan  cibum.  ~]  majon  hy  ppa  hpeoplice  pepan. 
ppa  je  majon  fsepa  oöpa  bliÖelice  hlihhan;-  Dip  je  ppylce 
i'ejnap  pine  ppylce  je  penaö  f  je  pien.  ))onne  pceolbon  je  ppa 
lupclice  eoppe  ajenu  bpocu  apepnian.  ]>eh  hy  laejpan  pj'n.  ppa 
je  heojia  pine  co  jehypanne.  j>onne  fuhce  eop  pap  ciba  becepan 
)>onne  pa.  pojipon  eoppe  bpocu  nu  laeppan  pinbon.  ponne  heojia 
pa  paepe.  poppon  Phihppup  paep  xxv.  pincpa.  Epeca  pole  hynenbe. 
aejcSep  je  heopa  byjuj  baepnenbe.  je  heopa  pole  pleanbe.  ~] 
pume  on  ellpeobe  poppenbenbe.  ■j  eopep  Romana  bpocu.  pe  je 
paep  ealne  baej  bpipaS.  naep  bucon  ppy  bajap;.  Philippupep 
ypel  myhce  peh  pa-jyc  be  pumum  baele  jemeclic  pyncan.  aep  )e 
ppeljenb  Co  pice  penj  !Mexanbep.  hip  punu;-  Deh  ic  nu  hif 
baeba  pume  hpile  jepupian  pcyle.  oö  ic  Romana  jepeeje.  pe  c>a 
pani  ilcan  cibum  jebone  paepon  ;  • 


VIII. 

iEpcep  pam  pe  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  uii.  hunb  pmcpa 
•)  XXVI.  Eaubenep  Fupculap  peo  pcop  ^epeapÖ  ppiöe  m«pe.  ~] 
jic  co-baeje  ip  pop  Romana  bipmejie  ;  •  Daec  jepeap«  »peep 
pam  jepeohce.  pe  Romane  -}  Sojnnicehaepbon.  ppa  pe  sep  bepopan 
paebon.  pa  papa  8omnice  xx.  M.  opplajen  pupbon.  unbep  Fauio 
pam  conpule;.  Ac  8omnice  aec  oÖpan  jepeohce  mib  mapau 
pulcume.  3  mib    mapan    paeppcipe.    co    Romana    semecmje 
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they  were  all  undone  and  ruined.  After  Philip  had  reduced 
all  the  Greeks  under  his  power,  he  gave  his  daughter  to  the 
king  Alexander,  his  own  kinsman,  to  whom  he  had  before 
given  the  kingdom  of  Epirus.  On  that  day  when  they  were 
playing  on  horseback,  both  Philip  and  Alexander,  to  whom 
he  would  give  his  daughter,  and  also  Alexander  his  own  son, 
as  was  their  usage  on  such  [occasions],  and  also  many 
others  with  him  ;  when  Philip,  in  the  course  of  the  play, 
had  occasion  to  ride  out  from  the  company,  he  was  met  by 
one  of  his  old  enemies  and  mortally  wounded.  I  know  not, 
says  Orosius,  why  by  you,  Komans,  these  old  wars  are  so 
well  liked  and  listened  to  in  poems,  and  why  you  so  warmly 
praise  times  of  such  miseries ;  and  now,  though  a  very  little 
of  such  miseries  befal  you,  you  bemoan  it  as  the  worst  of 
times,  and  can  as  bitterly  bewail  it  as  you  can  joyfully  laugh 
over  those  others.  If  you  are  such  persons  as  you  imagine 
you  are,  then  you  should  as  willingly  bear  your  own  afflic- 
tions (although  they  are  less)  as  you  are  [willing]  to  hear 
[those]  of  those  [times]  ;  then  might  these  times  appear 
Better  to  you  than  those,  as  your  afflictions  are  now  less 
than  theirs  then  were ;  because  Philip  was  for  twenty-five 
years  devastating  the  Greek  nation,  either  burning  their 
towns  or  slaying  their  people,  and  sending  some  into  exile  ; 
and  your  Eoman  afflictions,  which  you  are  all  day  adducing, 
were  for  three  days  only.  Yet  might  the  evil  caused  by 
Philip  in  some  degree  be  thought  moderate,  before  the 
drunkard  Alexander,  his  son,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom ; 
though  I  will  now  for  a  while  be  silent  as  to  his  deeds,  until 
I  relate  [those]  of  the  Bomaus,  which  were  done  at  the 
same  time, 

YIII. 

Pour  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  after  the  building  of 
Eome,  the  place  [called]  Caudinae  Purculse  became  very 
famous,  and  yet  to  this  day  is  a  reproach  to  the  Romans. 
That  befel  after  the  war  that  the  Eomans  and  Samnites  had, 
as  we  have  before  said,  when  twenty  thousand  of  the  Samnites 
were  slain  [by  the  former]  under  the  consul  Fabius.  But 
in  a  second  war,  the  Samnites  came  with  a  larger  force  and 
with  more  caution  than  before  to  meet  the  Romans,  at  the 
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coman.  ]>onne  hy  Sep  bybon.  sec  faepe  j-cope  ])e  mon  liet 
Üaubenej"  Fupculaj*.  -]  faep  Romane  j-prSofC  pop  fam  bij-mepe 
paejion.  J>e  him  f  lanb  uncuöiie  psej  fonne  hic  Sommcum  paepe. 
•]  on  unjepij-  on  an  nypepecc  bepopan  oS  hy  Somnice  ucon 
bepopan.  f  hy  pi^öan  oSep  fceolbon.  oöSe  pop  mecelejce  heojia 
lip  alecon.  oööe  Somnicum  on  hanba  jan  ;  •  On  pam  anpealbe 
paepion  Somnice  ppa  bealbe.  ■f  pe  aefehnj  fe  heopa  labceop  paep . 
Ponciup  paep  hacen.  hec  ahxian  ))one  cyninj  hip  paebep.  ])e  ])aap 
aec  ham  paep.  hpsefep  him  leoppe  paejie.  fe  he  hy  ealle  acpealbe. 
pe  hy  hbbenbe  co  bipmpe  jepenian  hece;.  py  ])a  pe  aejjehnj 
Co  ))am  bijmpe  jecapabe.  fe  ))a  on  fam  bajum  maepc  paep.  -^ 
he  hy  bejieapobe  heopa  claöa  "]  heojia  psepna.  ~\  vi.  hunb  Jipla 
on  hip  jepealb  unbeppenj.  on  f  jepab.  f  hy  him  pi'5])an  ece 
peopap  paepon.  ~]  pe  aeöehnj  bebeab  pumum  hip  polce.  ^  hy 
jebpohcon  Romana  conpulap  on  heopa  ajnum  lanbum.  i  him 
bepopan  bpipan  ppa  ppa  niebhnjap.  f  heojia  bipmep  fy  mape 
paepe ; .  teopnop  pe  polbon.  cpaeö  Opopiup.  eoppa  Romana 
bipmopa  beon  poppujienbe  })onne  pecjenbe.  J)aep  pe  pop  eoppe 
ajenpe  jnopnunje  mopce.  ]>e  je  prö  pam  cpipcenbome  habbaö  ;• 
Ppaec  je  pican  ■}>  je  jyc  co-baeje  paepon  Somnicum  feope.  jip 
56  him  ne  lujon  eoppa  pebb  ~]  eoppa  aSap.  ]>e  je  him  pealbon. 
J  je  mupcniaS  nu.  poppam  pe  moneja  pole  ]>e  je  anpealb  opep 
haepbon.  nolbon  eop  jelaepcan  "p  hy  eop  behecon.  -^  nellatS  je 
Sencean.  hu  laß  eop  pylpum  paep  Co  laepcanne  eoppe  aöap  fam 
f  e  opep  eop  anpealb  haepbon  ; .  Sona  ])aep.  on  '5am  aepcepan 
jeape.  popbpaecon  Romane  heopa  a^ap.  pe  hy  Somnicum  jepealb 
haepbon. "]  mib  Papipio.  heopa  conpule.  hy  mib  pypbe  jepohcon. 
^  paep  beablicne  pije  jepopan.  poppam  pe  aejt5ep  paepa  polca 
paep  paep  jepeohcep  jeopn.  SomniCe  pop  Sam  anpealbe.  pe  hy 
on  aejSpe  healpe  haepbon.  -\  Romane  pop  Sam  bipmepe.  pe  hy 
aep  aec  him  jepopan.  oö  Romane  jepenjon  Somnica  cyninj.  ;j 
heopa  paej-cen  abpaecon.  -)  hy  Co  japol-jylbum  jebybon:-  8e 
ilea  Papipiup  paep  aepceji  pam  jepeohce  mib  Romanum  ppylcep 
bomep  beleb,  f  hy  hine  co  pon  jeeojien  haepbon.  •])  hy  mib 
jepeohce  mihce  pam  mapan  Slexanbpe  piSpcanban.  jip  hs 
fcajrane  op  Spiam  Icaliam  jepohce.  ppa  he  2ecpeben  hsefix^  i  • 
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f)lace  called  Caudin»  Furcul»  ;  and  there  the  Eomans  suf- 
ered  disgrace  chiefly  because  that  land  was  more  unknown 
to  them  than  it  was  to  the  Samnites,  and  in  their  ignorance 
they  marched  into  a  narrow  pass,  until  the  Samnites  encom- 
passed them  without,  so  that  they  must  then  do  one  or  the 
other,  either  perish  from  want  of  food,  or  yield  themselves  to 
the  Samnites.  In  their  power  the  Samnites  were  so  confident, 
that  the  prince,  who  was  their  general,  named  Pontius,  caused 
the  king,  his  father,  who  was  at  home,  to  be  asked,  whether 
he  preferred  that  he  should  slay  them  all,  or  order  them  to  be 
preserved  alive  as  a  mockery.  The  prince  then  treated  them 
with  that  contumely  which  in  those  days  was  the  greatest.  He 
bereft  them  of  their  clothes  and  their  weapons,  and  received 
six  hundred  hostages  into  his  power,  on  condition  that  they 
should  afterwards  be  perpetual  slaves  to  him ;  and  the  prince 
commanded  some  of  his  people  to  conduct  the  Roman  consuls 
to  their  own  territories,  and  to  drive  them  before  them  like 
thralls,  that  their  ignominy  might  be  the  greater.  We  would 
rather,  says  Orosius,  be  silent  than  speaking  on  the  disgraces 
of  you,  Eomans,  if  we  might,  notwithstanding  your  own 
discontent  which  you  have  with  Christianity.  What !  you 
know  that,  even  at  this  day,  you  would  be  the  slaves  of  the 
Samnites,  if  you  had  not  belied  your  pledges  and  your  oaths 
that  you  gave  them ;  and  you  now  murmur  because  many 
nations,  over  whom  you  had  power,  would  not  perform  what 
they  had  promised  you.  And  will  you  not  call  to  memory 
how  hateful  it  was  to  yourselves  to  perform  your  oaths  to 
those  who  had  power  over  you  P  Immediately  after  this,  in 
the  following  year,  the  Eomans  broke  their  oaths  that  they 
had  given  to  the  Samnites,  and  Mith  Papirius,  their  consul, 
sought  them  with  an  army,  and  gained  a  deadly  victory  (for 
both  of  those  nations  were  eager  for  battle ;  the  Samnites  on 
account  of  the  power  that  they  had  on  every  side,  and  the 
Eomans  because  of  the  disgrace  they  had  undergone  from 
them)  ;  tül  at  length  the  Eomans  captured  the  king  of  the 
Samnites,  and  took  their  fastness  and  made  them  tributaries. 
Tlie  same  Papirius  was,  after  that  war,  invested  with  such 
authority,  that  they  chose  him  to  withstand  ia  war  the  Great 
Alexander,  if  he  from  the  East,  from  Asia,  should  invade 
Italy,  as  he  had  said. 
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IX. 

JEyXe]\  t5am  ]>e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paef  uu.  himb  pint|ia"3 
xxTi.  penj  Älexanbep  co  OOaecebonia  pice  aep:ep  Philippuj-e  hif 
paebep.  3  hij-  sepejran  fejnj-cipe  on  jjon  ^ecybbe.  fa  he  ealle 
Epecaj-  mib  hij'  j-nyctpo  on  hif  jepealb  jeniebbe.  ealle  'Sa  fe 
pi8  hine  jep'nn  up-ahopon  >  Daec  peapö  aepejc  ppom  Pejipum. 
pa  hy  jceolbon^  Demopchanape.  fam  philopophe.  licjenbe  peoh. 
piS  öam  }?e  he  jelaejibe  ealle  Epecap  f  hy  3Qexanbpe  piÖpocon  ;  • 
Ärhene  bubon  jepeohc  Älexanbpe.  ac  he  hy  pona  popploh  i 
jeplymbe.  f  hy  p^San  unjemeclicne  eje  ppam  him  haepbon,  -j 
Thebana  pgepcen  abpaec.  "j  mib-eaUe  Copeapp.  "p  aep  psep  ealpa 
Epeca  heapob-ptol.  ~\  piÖtSan  eal  -p  pole  on  ellöeobe  him  pi'Ö 
peoh  jepealbe.  •]  ealle  |)a  oöpe  feoba  ])e  on  Epecum  paepon.  he 
CO  japol-jylbum  jebybe  bucon  ClOaeceboniam,  fe  him  epc  to 
jecypbon.  ~}  panon  pgep  papenbe  on  lUipice  ■;)  on  Thpacii.  "j  In 
ealle  to  him  jebijbe.  ■]  piöÖan  he  jabepabe  pypbe  piö  Peppe.  ") 
fa  hpile  ]>e  he  hy  jabepobe.  he  opploh  ealle  hip  majap  fe  he 
jepaecean  mihce;.  On  hip  peöe-hepe  paepon  xxxu.  M.  -3  faep 
jehoppeban  pipte  healp  M.  ■]  pcipa  an  hunb  ~]  eahcacij;- 
Nac  ic,  cpaeS  Opopiup.  hpaepep  mape  punbop  paep.  fe  he.  mib 
ppa  lycle  pulcume.  fone  maepcan  bael  fipep  mibbanjeajibep  jejan 
mihte.  fe  f  he.  mib  ppa  lyclan  pepobe.  ppa  micel  anjinnan 
bopjte  •, . 

On  '8am  popman  jepeohte  fe  Älexanbep  jepeahc  piÖ  Dapiup 
an  Peppum.  Dapiup  haepbe  pyx  hunb  M.  polcep.  he  peapS  feh 
ppi8op  be]"picen  pop  SQexanbpep  peapepe  Jjonne  pop  hip  jepeohce ',  • 
Daep  paep  unjemetlic  pael  jeplajen  Peppa.  'j  Älexanbpep  naep  na 
ma  fonne  hunb  tpelptij  on  Sam  pabe-hepe.  ■]  njjon  on  fam 
petSel*  Da  apop  Älexanbep  fanon  on  Fpijam.  Spiam  lanb.  ■] 
heopa  buph  abjiaec  "]  topeapp.  fe  mon  haec  8apbip  [  •  Da 
paebe  him  mon  ^  Dapiup  haepbe  epc  pypbe  jejabepob  on 
Peppum;-  Älexanbep  him  f  fa  onbpeb.  pop  paejie  neapepan 
pcope  f e  he  fa  on  paep.  •;]  hpaeölice  pop  fam  eje  fanon  apop 
Ofeji  Taupuj  an  f  one  beoph.  3  unjelypeblicne  micelne  peg  on  ^ai» 
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Pour  liundred  and  twentj-six  years  after  tlie  building  of 
Rome,  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon, 
after  his  father,  Philip,  and  manifested  his  earliest  ability  by 
reducing  by  his  policy  all  the  Greeks  under  his  power,  aU 
those  who  had  raised  up  war  against  him.  That  arose  first 
from  the  Persians,  when  they  gave  Demosthenes,  the  philo, 
soph  er,  treasure,  in  order  that  he  might  instruct  all  the 
Greeks  to  oppose  Alexander.  The  Athenians  declared  war 
against  Alexander,  but  he  forthwith  beat  and  put  them  to 
flight,  so  that  from  tliat  time  they  stood  in  boundless  awe  of 
him ;  and  took  the  fastness  of  the  Thebans,  and  totally  de- 
stroyed it,  which  before  had  been  the  capital  of  all  the 
Greeks ;  and  aftersvards  sold  all  the  people  into  foreign 
countries  ;  and  all  the  other  nations  that  were  in  Greece  he 
made  tributaries,  except  Macedonia,  which  again  returned 
to  him  ;  and  thence  he  marched  against  the  lUyrians  and 
Thracians,  and  subjected  them  all  to  him  ;  and  afterwards 
he  gathered  an  army  against  Persia,  and  while  he  was  gather- 
ing it,  he  slew  all  his  relations  that  he  could  reach.  In  his 
foot-army  there  were  thirty-two  thousand,  and  of  cavalry 
four  thousand  five  hundred,  and  ot  ships  a  hundred  and 
eighty.  I  know  not,  says  Orosius,  which  was  the  greater 
miracle,  that  he  Avith  so  small  a  force  cotdd  overcome  the 
greatest  part  of  this  earth,  or  that  he  with  so  little  an  army 
durst  undertake  so  much. 

In  the  first  battle  that  Alexander  fought  with  Darius  and 
the  Persians,  Darius  had  six  hundred  thousand  people,  yet 
he  was  defeated  more  by  Alexander's  craft  than  his  fighting. 
There  was  an  immense  slaughter  of  the  Persians,  and  of 
Alexander's  [force]  there  were  no  more  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  cavalry  and  only  nine  of  the  infantry  [slain]. 
Alexander  then  marched  thence  to  Phrygia,  a  country  of 
Asia,  and  took  and  destroyed  their  town  called  Sardis.  It 
was  then  told  him  that  Darius  had  again  gathered  an  army 
in  Persia.  At  this  Alexander  was  in  dread,  on  account  of 
the  narrow  pla<)e  in  which  he  then  was,  and  [urged]  by  that 
fear,  speedily  marched  from  thence  over  Mount  Taurus,  and 
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baeje  jefoji.  oö  he  com  to  Thapj-um  ]'aejie  byjiij.  on  EilicixAin 

fam  lanbe ;  •      On  fam  baeje  he  jemecce  ane  ea.  f eo   haefbe 

unjemethcne  cealb  pseceji.  j"eo  paej"  EySnuj*  hacen.  fa  on^an  he 

hyne  baöian  J^aepon  ppa  jpacijne.   fa   pop  pam   cyle  him  je- 

pcpuncan  ealle  aebpa.  ^;  hmi  mon  f  aep  hpep  ne  penbe  |  •      Rat5e 

aepcep  Sam  com  Dapmp  mib  PYpbe  Co  Älexanbpe.  he  haepbe  ni. 

hunb  ))upenba  peSena.  ~\  an  hunb  M.  jehoppebpa;«     Slexanbep 

paep  pa  hmi  ppiSe  onbpaebenbe  pop  f  aepe  miclan  maenije.  "]  pop 

paepe  lytlan  pe  he  pylp  haepbe.   peh    ]>e   aep   mib  paepe  ilcan 

Dapmp    mapan   opepcome ;  •       Daet   jepeohc    paep  jebon   mib 

miceljie   jeojinpulnepje  op  ^am  polcum  bam.  ■]  }>aep  paepan  fa 

cynmjap  bejen  jepunbob'.«      Daep  paep   Pejipa  x.  M.   opplajen 

jehoppebpa.  -j  eahtacij  M.  peöena.  •]    eahtaci,-^  M.  jepanjenpa. 

~]   faep   paep  unjemechce  hcjenbe   peoh   punben  on  fam   pic- 

pcopum'.  •      Daep  paep  Dajimp  mobop   jepanjen.  "]  hip  pip.   peo 

paep  hip  ppeopcep.  "3  hip  cpa  bohcpa|-      Da  beab  Dapiup  healp 

hip  pice  Älexanbjie  prö  pam  pipmannum.  ac  him  nolbe  Älexanbep 

f aep  jeciSian  |  •      Dapiup  f a-jyc  pjnbban  piSe  jejabepabe  pj'pbe 

op  Pejipum.  ~j  eac  op  o^pum  lanbum.   fone  pulcum  pe  he  him 

CO  appanan  mihce.  ~\  piÖ  Älexanhjiep  pop  ;•    Da  hpile  pe  Dapiup 

pypbe  jabepabe.   pa  hpile  penbe  Älexanbep  Papmenionem   hip 

labceop.  'p  he  Dajnup  pciphepe  aplymbe.  "]  he  pylp  poji  m  8ipium. 

3  hy  him  onjean  comon.  ■^  hi]'  mib  ea'Smobnejpan   onpenjan,  ~j 

he  feah  na  pe  laep  heopa  lanb  opephepjabe.  -)  f  pole  pum  paep 

piccan  lee.  pume  fanon  abpaepbe.  pume  on  ellpeobe  him  piö  peo 

jepealbe.  "3  Tijnip.  pa  ealban  buph  -^  pa  pelejan.  he  bepaec  "3 

cobpaec.  "3  mib-ealle  copeapp.   popj'on  hy  him  lupclice  onpon 

nolbon.  ~]  piöfian  pop  on  tilicium.  ■]  •f  pole  Co  him  jenybbe.  ■] 

piWan  on   Robum  f  ijlanb.  ■]  f  pole  co  him  jenybbe.  •]  aepcep 

pam  he  pop  on  €j\'pcie.  ~j  hy  Co  him  jenybbe.  'j  f  aep  he  hec  pa 

buph   acinibjiian.   fe  mon  pi'S^an  be  him  hec  Älexanbpia.  3 

piÖSan  he  pop   co   fam   heajije  ]>e   Gjypci   paebon  f  he  paepe 

Ämmonep  heojia  ^obep.   pe   paep    lobepep  punu.   heopa  otSpep 

jobep.  Co  pon  f  he  polbe   belabian  hip  mobop   Neccanabupep 

psey  bpyp.  pe  mon  paebe  'f  heo  hy  pi?5  pojilaeje.  "]  "p  he  Hlexan- 

öpep    paebep    paepe;-      Da   bebeab  Älexanbep  fam    haetienan 
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proceeded  an  incredibly  long  way  on  that  day,  until  he  came 
to  the  city  of  Tarsus  in  the  land  of  Cilicia.  On  that  day  he 
met  with  a  river  that  had  exceedingly  cold  water,  which  was 
called  Cydnus,  and  all  sweaty  began  bathing  in  it,  when, 
through  the  cold,  all  his  veins  shrank,  so  that  no  one  sup- 
posed him  alive.  Quickly  after  that  Darius  came  with  an 
army  to  Alexander :  he  had  three  hundred  thousand  foot 
and  a  hundred  thousand  horse.  Alexander  greatly  dreaded 
him,  on  account  of  that  great  multitude,  and  of  the  little  that 
he  himself  had  ;  although  he  had  before  with  the  same  Darius 
overcome  a  greater.  The  battle  was  fought  with  great 
obstinacy  by  both  nations,  and  both  kings  were  there 
wounded.  Of  the  Persians  there  were  slain  ten  thousand 
horse  and  eighty  thousand  foot,  and  eighty  thousand 
captured,  and  there  was  an  immense  treasure  found  in  the 
camp.  The  mother  of  Darius  was  there  taken,  and  his  wife, 
who  was  his  sister,  and  his  two  daughters.  Darius  then 
offered  half  his  kingdom  to  Alexander  for  the  women,  but 
Alexander  would  not  grant  him  that.  Yet  a  third  time  Darius 
gathered  an  army  from  the  Persians,  and  also  what  aid  he 
could  draw  to  him  from  other  countries,  and  marched  against 
Alexander.  While  Darius  was  collecting  an  army,  Alexander 
sent  his  general  Parmenio  to  put  the  fleet  of  Darius  to 
flight,  and  he  himself  marched  into  Syria,  and  they  came  to 
meet  him,  and  received  him  with  great  humility  ;  yet  he, 
nevertheless,  ravaged  their  country,  and  of  the  people  he  let 
some  remain,  drove  some  thence,  sold  some  into  foreign 
countries.  And  the  ancient  and  rich  city  of  Tyre  he  besieged 
and  took,  and  totally  destroyed,  because  they  would  not 
voluntarily  receive  him  ;  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Cilicia, 
and  subdued  that  people,  and  afterwards  to  the  island  of 
Khodes,  and  reduced  that  people  under  his  subjection,  and 
after  that  proceeded  against  the  Egyptians,  and  reduced 
them  to  subjection,  and  there  commanded  the  city  to  be 
built  that  from  him  was  afterwards  called  Alexandria ;  and 
afterwards  he  proceeded  to  the  temple  which  the  Egyptians 
said  was  [that]  of  their  god  Ammon,  who  was  the  son  of 
Jove,  their  other  god,  for  the  purpose  of  exculpating  his 
mother  with  reference  to  Nectabanus  the  sorcerer,  with 
whom  it  was  said  she  had  committed  adultery,  and  that  he 
was  the  father  of  Alexander.     Thereupon  Alexander  com- 

2  a 
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bij-ceope.  -p  he  jecjmpe  on  J»aej-  Ämmonej-  anlicnefre.  pe  mna 
on  f>am  heapje  pa&y.  aep)>am  J»e  he  •]  ^  folc  hy  J>aep  jabejiabe. 
-\  faebe  hu  he  him  an  hij-  ^epill  bejropan  fam  jrolce  anbpypban 
f ceolbe.  Jjaef  he  hyne  acfabe  ;  •  tench  j-peocohce  uf  jebybe 
nu  to  picanne  Mexanbeji  hpylce  fa  haeöenan  jobap  pinbon  Co 
peop'Sianne.  f  hic  ppiöop  ip  op  faepa  bipceopa  jehloöe.  ^  o} 
heopa  ajenpe  jepyjibe.  "^  ^  hy  pecjeaÖ.  fonne  op  faepa  joba 
mihce ;  • 

Op  paepe  ptope  pop  !Slexanbep  })pibban  pit5e  onjean  Dapiup. 
~\  hy  set  Thappe  paepe  bypiji;  hy  jemeccon  '.  •  On  ]>ain  jepeohce 
paepon  Peppe  ppa  ppiSe  popplajen.  ■p  hy  heopa  miclan  anpealbep 
^  lanjpuman  hy  pylpe  pißöan  piS  Älexanbep  co  nahce  bemaecan  ;  • 
Da  Dapiup  jepeah  "p  he  opejipunnen  beon  polbe.  ]>a.  polbe  he 
hine  pylpne  on  fam  jepeohce  popppillan.  ac  hine  hip  fejnap 
opep  hip  pillan  ppam  acujon.  -^  he  piJ)J>an  paep  pleonbe  mib  paepe 
pypbe.  ■^  Älexanbep  paep  xxxiu.  baja  on  faepe  pcope.  aep  he  J>a 
pic-pcopa  ■;)  ^  pael  bepeapian  mihce.  "3  prSSan  pop  an  Peppe.  3 
jeeobe  Peppipohp  ]>a  bujih,  heopa  cyne-pcol.  peo  ip  jyc  pelejapc 
ealpa  bupja;-  Da  paebe  mon  Älexanbpe,  "p  Dajiiup  haepbe 
;^flbunben  hip  ajene  majap  mib  jylbenpe  jiacentan.  Da  pop  he 
piö  hip  mib  ]-yx  M.  manna,  "j  punbe  hine  anne  be  peje  hcjeaii. 
mib  ppepum  copcicob.  healp  cucne  |  •  pe  fa  IMexanbeji  him 
anum  beabum  lytle  milbheopcneppe  jebybe.  'f  he  hine  hec 
bebypijean  on  hip  ylbpena  bypij.  fe  he  piSSan  nanum  enbe 
hip  cynne  jebon  nolbe.  ne  hip  pipe,  ne  hip  mebep.  ne  hip 
beajinum.  ne  f  ealpa  laepc  paep.  hip  jinjpan  bohcop.  he  nolbe 
bucon  haepcnybe  habban.  peo  paep  lycel  cilb;«  Uneat5e  maej 
mon  CO  jeleappuman  jepecjan.  ppa  maenijpealb  ypel  ppa  on  fam 
tSjiim  jeapum  jepupbon.  on  Spim  polc-jepeohcum.  becpeox 
cpam  cynmjum.  f  paepon  pipcyne  hunb  fupenb  manna.  ^ 
binnan  fam  poppupbon.  anb  op  fam  ilcan  polcum  poppupbon 
lycle  aep.  ppa  hic  hep  bepopan  pecjö.  nijoncyne  hunb  fupenb 
manna,  bucan  miclan  hepjunjum.  ]>e  binnan  f  am  'Spim  jeapum 
jepupbon,  on  monijpe  feobe.  ■^  ip  f  Äppipie  call  peo  feob  apepc 
peap'5  ppam  !Slexanbpe.  •]  moneja  bypij  on  Äpiam.  •]  Tipup 
peo  maepe  bujih.  call  copeoppenu.  -3  Eilicia  f  lanb  eaU  apepc.  ■] 
Eappabocia  f  lanb.  -)  ealle  ejypcie  on  feopoce  ^ebpohc.  "} 
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manded  the  heathen  priest  to  creep  into  the  image  of  Ammon, 
that  was  within  the  temple,  before  he  and  the  people  had 
assembled  there,  and  said  how  he,  according  to  his  will, 
should  answer  before  the  people  to  what  he  might  ask  him. 
Plainly  enough  Alexander  has  now  g^ven  us  to  know  what  the 
heathen  gods  are  for  [objects  of]  worship,  [and]  that  it  is 
rather  from  the  body  of  priests  and  their  own  utterance  that 
which  they  say,  than  from  the  power  of  the  gods. 

From  that  place  Alexander  marched  for  the  third  time 
against  Darius,  and  they  met  each  other  at  the  city  of  Tarsus. 
In  that  battle  the  Persians  were  so  totally  defeated,  that 
their  great  and  long  power  they  afterwards  esteemed  as  no- 
thing against  Alexander.  When  Darius  saw  that  he  should 
be  overcome,  he  was  desirous  of  perishing  in  the  battle,  but 
his  officers  drew  him  away  against  his  will,  so  that  he  after- 
tvards  fled  with  the  army ;  and  Alexander  was  thirty-three 
days  on  the  place  before  he  could  plunder  the  camp  and  the 
dead,  and  afterwards  marched  into  Persia  and  took  the  city 
of  Persepolis,  their  royal  residence,  which  is  still  the  wealthiest 
of  all  cities.  Then  it  was  told  to  Alexander  that  his  own 
relations  had  bound  Darius  with  a  golden  chain.  He  tlien 
marched  towards  him  with  six  thousand  men,  and  found  him 
alone  l}"ing  by  the  way  pierced  with  spears,  half  dead.  Alex- 
ander then  showed  to  him  alone  [when]  dead  a  little  compas- 
sion, by  ordering  him  to  be  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors, 
which  he  would  not  afterwards  show  to  any  part  of  his  kin, 
not  to  his  wife,  nor  his  mother,  nor  his  children,  not  to  that 
which  was  least  of  all,  his  youuger  daughter,  [whom]  he 
would  have  only  in  captivity,  who  was  a  little  child.  Not 
easily  [even]  to  the  credulous  can  be  related  so  many  evils 
as  in  those  three  years  befel,  in  the  three  great  battles  be- 
tween the  two  kings.  It  was  fifteen  hundred  thousand  men 
that  perished  within  that  [time] ;  and  of  the  same  nations 
there  perished  a  little  before,  as  has  before  been  said,  nineteen 
hundred  thousand  men,  not  to  mention  the  great  ravages 
which  took  place  within  those  three  years  among  many  ,i 
people ;  that  is,  in  Assyria  all  the  nation  was  plundered 
by  Alexander,  and  many  cities  in  Asia,  and  Tyre,  the  great 
city,  were  destroyed,  and  all  the  land  of  Cilicia  laid  waste,  and 
the  land  of  Cappadocia,  and  all  Egypt  reduced  to  slavery,  and 
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Roöum  -^  ijlanb  mib-ealle  apefC.  -}  monij  oÖpe  lanb  ymb« 
Taupoj-  ]>a  muncaf '.  • 

Na  laej-  -^  an  -p  heopa  tpejjia  jepinn  J)a  paepe  on  J)am  eapc 
enbe  Jnpef  mibbanjeajibep.  ac  on  emn  jjam.  ÄjiSif  Spajicana 
cyninj.  3  Äncipaceji.  oöep  Epeca  cyninj.  punnon  him  be- 
cpeouum.  ■;)  !Slexanbep  Gpipia  cyninj.  paep  miclan  Älexanbpep 
earn,  pe  pilnobe  paep  pept-baelep.  ppa  pe  oÖep  bybe  ]>d&y  eapc- 
baelep.  •]  pypbe  jelaebbe  in  Icaliam.  ^  j^aep  hpaeblice  opjlajen 
peajiö.  ■]  on  paepe  ilcan  Cibe.  Zoppipion  Ponco  cynmj  mib  pypbe 
jepop.  ~]  he -]  hip  pole  mib-ealle  J)aep  poppeapö;-  ISlexanbep 
aepcep  Dapiup  beaÖe.  jepann  ealle  GOapbop.  "j  ealle  Ipcanian.  3 
on  o^pe  hpile  \>e  he  paep  pinnenbe  paep.  ppepehce  hine  jepohce 
ClOinochea.  peo  SciSSipce  cpen.  mib  opym  hunb  pipmanna.  to 
|)on  ■f  hy  polban  pi5  Älexanbep  3  piö  hip  maejiepcan  cem- 
pan  beapna  pcpynan ;  •  ^Epcep  f>am  pann  Älexanbep  piS 
Papchum  fam  polce.  ~j  he  hy  neah  ealle  opploh  ~]  pojibybe. 
aep  he  hy  gepinnan  mihce.  ^  aepcep  }>am  he  jeponn  Dpan- 
cap  "^  pole.  3  euepjecaj-.  ■]  Papamomenap.  ~]  Äjjapiap.  -} 
moneja  oÖpa  öeoba.  pe  jepecene  pine  ymbe  pa  muncap  Eau- 
capup.  "j  pap  hec  ane  buph  acimbjuan.  pe  mon  piööan  hec 
2üexanbpia  !•  Naep  hip  pcinlae.  ne  hip  hepjunj  on  pa  ppeme- 
ban  ane.  ae  he  jelice  ploh  3  hynbe  pa  pe  him  on  piml  paepon 
mibpapenbe  •;)  pinnenbe;-  -Spepc  he  opploh Ämincap hip  mo- 
bpian  punu.  -]  prööan  hip  bpoÖop.  ~\  pa  Papmenion  hip  pejn.  -j 
pa  Filotep.  ■]  pa  Eaculupan.  pa  Giijulohup.  pa  Paupaniap  -j 
moneje  o^pe.  pe  op  GOaeceboniam  pieopce  paepon.  3  EliCup.  pe 
paep  aejSep  je  hip  tSejn  je  aep  Phihppupep  hip  paebep  ;  •  Da  hy 
pume  piÖe  bpuncne  aec  heojia  pymble  paeton.  pa  on^unnon  hy 
cpeaheijean  hpaeSep  ma  maephcpa  baeba  jepjiemeb  haepbe.  pe 
Philippup  pe  Älexanbep.  pa  paebe  pe  Oitup  pop  ealbpe  hylbe.  ■^ 
Phihppup  ma  haepbe  jebon  ponne  he  ;  •  pe  pa  Älexanbep  ahleop 
pop  paepe  paejene  ■]  opploh  hme.  to-eean  pam  pe  he  hynenbe 
paep  aejSep  ^e  hip  a^t;en  pole  je  oSepa  eyninja.  he  paep  pm- 
pyppcenbe  mannep  blobepi-  Raöe  aepeep  pam  he  pop  mib 
pypbe  on  Ehopapmop  -3  on  Daeop  -^  him  to  japol-jylbum  hj» 
jenybbe;«  Lhalipten  pone  pilopopum  he  opploh.  hip  emn- 
peeolepe.  pe  hy  aetjaebepe  jelaepebe  paepon.  aet  Spiptotelep 
heopa  ma;?iptpe.  "]  moneja  menn  mib  hira.  poppon  hy  nolbao 
to  him  jebibbin.  ppa  to  heopa  jobe;- 
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tlie  island  of  Ehodes  totally  laid  waste,  and  many  lands  about 
the  mountains  of  Taurus. 

Not  only  was  then  the  war  of  those  two  in  the  east  part 
of  this  earth,  but  coeval  with  that  Agis,  the  Spartans'  king> 
and  Antipater,  another  Greek  king,  were  at  war  with  each 
other ;  and  Alexander,  the  uncle  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
desired  the  west  part  as  the  other  did  the  east  part,  and  led 
an  army  into  Italy,  and  was  there  speedily  slain.  And  at 
the  same  time,  Zopyrion,  king  of  Pontus,  marched  with  an 
army,  and  he  and  his  people  there  totally  perished.  After 
the  death  of  Darius,  Alexander  won  all  the  Mardi  and  all 
Hyrcania ;  and  at  another  time,  wlien  he  was  there  carrying 
on  war,  Minothaea,  the  Scythian  queen,  with  three  hundred 
women,  shamelessly  sought  him,  because  they  wished  to  con- 
ceive children  by  him  and  his  greatest  warriors.  After  that 
Alexander  made  war  on  the  Parthian  nation,  and  slew  and  de- 
stroyed them  nearly  all  before  he  could  overcome  them.  After 
that  he  subdued  the  nations  of  the  Drangae,  the  Euergetae, 
and  the  Parapameni,  and  the  Adaspii,  and  many  other  nations 
that  are  seated  about  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  and  there 
commanded  a  city  to  be  built,  that  was  afterwards  called  Alex- 
andria. Neither  his  treachery  nor  his  ravages  were  exercised 
only  on  foreigners,  but  he  slew  and  injured  alike  those  who 
were  constantly  his  associates  and  fellow-warriors.  First  he 
slew  Amyntas,  the  son  of  his  maternal  aunt,  and  afterwards 
his  brother,  and  then  Parmenio,  his  general,  and  then  Phi- 
lotas,  and  then  Attains;  then  Eurylochus,  then  Pausanias, 
and  many  others  that  were  the  most  powerful  of  Macedonia ; 
and  Clitus,  who  was  both  his  servant  and  previously  his  father, 
Philip's.  When  they  on  one  occasion  were  sitting  drimk 
at  their  feast,  they  began  to  discuss  who  had  performed  the 
greater  deeds,  whether  Philip  or  Alexander;  when  Clitus, 
from  old  affection,  said  that  Philip  had  done  more  than  he. 
Alexander  then,  on  account  of  that  speech,  leapt  up  and 
slew  him  ;  besides  that,  he  was  the  oppressor  both  of  his 
own  people  and  those  of  other  kings  ;  he  was  ever  thirsting 
after  human  blood.  Quickly  after  that  he  marched  with  an 
army  against  the  Chorasmi  and  Dahae,  and  forced  them  to 
be  tributaries  to  him.  CaUisthenes,  the  philosopher,  his 
fellow-disciple,  he  slew  (they  had  been  taught  together  by 
their  master,  Aristotle),  and  many  men  with  him,  because 
they  would  not  worship  him  as  their  god. 
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^ptep  bam  he  pop  on  Inbie.  to  ])on  -p  he  hij-  pice  jcbnaebbe 
o'S  Jjone  eaj-c  japj-ecj  >  On  ])am  jiöe  he  jeeobe  Nijan.  Inbia 
heapob-buph.  -j  ealle  )ia  beopjap  ])e  mon  Debolap  haec.  -]  call  f 
jiice  Qeoppilep  faepe  cpene.  ■j  hy  Co  jehjpe  jenybbe.  •]  poji  pam 
hipe  pice  epc-ajeapl-  ^pcep  ])am  ]>e  Älexanbep  haepbe  ealle 
Inbie  him  co  jepylbon  jebon.  bucon  anpe  byjuj.  peo  pa&p  un- 
^emaecan  paepce.  mib  clubum  ymbpeaxen.  pa  jeahpobe  he  -p 
€pcol  pe  enc.  paep  paep  co-^epapen  on  sep-bajmn.  to  J>on  -p  he 
hy  abpecan  pohte.  ac  he  hit  poppam  ne  anjan  pe  pa&p  paep 
eojiöbeopunj  on  paepe  tibe;-  pe  pa  Älexanbep  hit  ppiöopt 
poppam  onjann  pe  he  polbe  f  hip  maepSa  paejion  mapan  ponne 
Gpcolep.  peh  pe  hehy  mib  micle  poplojie  paep  polcep  bejeate;« 
^ptep  pam  Älexanbep  haepbe  ^epeoht  piS  Popoje.  pam  ptjienj- 
epcan  Inbea  cyninje  [  •  On  pam  jepeohte  paepon  pa  maej-tan 
blob-jy tap  on  aejSpe  healpe  paepa  polca  \  •  On  pam  jepeohte 
Popop  ■]  Älexanbep  jepvihton  anpij  on  hoppum.  pa  opploh 
Popop  Älexanbpep  hopp,  pe  Bucepal  paep  haten.  ■]  hme  pylpne 
mihte  pajp.  jip  him  hip  pej[;nap  ro  pultume  ne  comon.  j  he 
haepbe  Popop  monejum  punbum  jepunbobne.  ~}  hine  eac  je- 
pylbne  bybe.  pifSSan  hip  pejnap  him  to  comon.  -j  him  epc  hip 
pice  to-poplet  pop  hip  pejenpcipe.  py  he  ppa  ppicSe  paep  peohrenbe 
anjean  hine  ]  •  Änb  he  Älexanbeji  him  het  piöSan  tpa  byjn j 
atimbpian.  otSep  paep  hatenu  be  hip  hoppe  Bucepal.  oÖeji 
Nicea  [ '  Slogan  he  pop  on  Äbpaeptap  pa  leobe.  ■]  on  Cathenap. 
^  on  Ppepibap.  ~)  on  Danjepibap.  ■]  piö  hi  ealle  jepeaht  ^ 
opejiponn  ;  •  Da  he  com  on  Inbia  eapt  jemaepa.  pa  com  him 
paep  onjean  tpa  hunb  pupenba  jehoppabep  polcep.  "]  hy  Älex- 
anbep uneaÖe  opepponn.  aejöep  '^e  pop  paepe  pumoji-haete  je 
eac  pop  Öam  optpaeblican  jepeohtum  ;  •  8rSSan  aepcep  pam  he 
polbe  habban  mapan  pic-propa.  ponne  hip  jepuna  aep  paepe. 
poppon  he  him  piÖ?5an  aeptep  pamjepeohte.  ppiooji  anpaet  ponne 
he  aep  bybe;-  -^pcep  pam  he  poji  ut  on  jappec;?,.  op  Öam 
mu^an  pe  peo  ea  paep  hatenu  Gjinenpe.  on  an  ijlanb.  paep  8iuop 
f  pole  ■]  leppomap  on  eajibobon.  "j  hy  Gjicol  paep  aeji  ^ebpohte 
3  jepette.  ^  he  him  pa  to  jepylbum  jeJiybe  ;•  ^ptep  pam  he 
fop  CO  I  am  i5lanbe  ])e  mon  f  pole  GOanbpap  haec.  ~}  8u  iajpop. 
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After  that  he  proceeded  to  India,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending hia  dominion  to  the  eastern  ocean.  In  that  expedi- 
tion he  took  Nyssa,  the  chief  city  of  India,  and  all  the 
mountains  called*  DsBdali,  and  all  the  realm  of  Cleophis,  the 
queen,  and  compelled  her  to  prostitution,  and  for  that  re- 
Btored  to  her  her  kingdom.  After  Alexander  had  reduced 
all  India  under  his  power,  excepting  one  town  that  was  ex- 
ceedingly strong,  surrounded  by  rocks,  he  was  informed  that 
Hercules,  the  giant,  had  journeyed  thither  in  days  of  old, 
with  the  design  of  taking  it ;  but  he  did  not  attempt  it,  be- 
cause there  was  an  earthquake  at  that  time.  He,  Alexander, 
then  undertook  it,  chiefly  because  he  would  that  his  glory 
should  be  greater  than  Hercules's,  although  he  gained  it 
with  a  great  loss  of  his  people.  After  that  Alexander  had  a 
battle  with  Porus,  the  most  valiant  king  of  India.  In  that 
battle  there  was  infinite  bloodslied  of  those  people  on  both 
sides.  In  that  battle  Porus  and  Alexander  fought  in  single 
combat  on  horseback,  when  Porus  killed  Alexander's  horse 
that  was  named  Bucephalus,  and  miglit  [have  killed]  himself, 
if  his  attendants  had  not  cotne  to  his  succour ;  and  he  had 
wounded  Porus  with  many  wounds,  and  also  made  him  pri- 
soner, after  his  attendants  had  come  to  him  ;  and  left  him  his 
kingdom  again,  on  account  of  his  valour,  because  he  had  so 
stoutly  fought  against  him.  And  Alexander  afterwards 
commanded  him  to  build  two  cities,  one  was  called  after  hia 
horse,  Bucephala,  the  other  ^Xica-a.  He  afterwards  proceeded 
against  the  nation  of  the  Adrestaj,  and  against  the  Cathaei, 
and  against  the  Praesidse,  and  against  the  Gangaridae,  and 
fought  against  them  all  and  overcame  them.  When  he  came 
to  the  east  confines  of  India,  there  came  against  him  two 
hundred  thousand  people  on  horseback,  and  Alexander  with 
difficulty  overcame  them,  both  on  account  of  the  summer 
heat,  and  of  the  frequent  battles.  After  that,  he  would  have 
a  larger  encampment  than  he  was  previously  wont  to  have ; 
because,  after  that  battle,  he  stayed  within  it  more  than  ho 
had  done  pre\'iously.  After  that  he  marched  out  to  the 
ocean,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  was  called  Acesine, 
on  to  an  island  where  the  nation  of  the  Sibi  and  the  Gessonae 
dwell  (and  Hercules  had  before  brought  them  thither  and 
established  them),  and  them  he  reduced  to  subjection. 
After  that  he  proceeded  to  the  island  the  people  of  whicli 
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■3  hy  him  bpohcan  an  jean  ehcahunb  M.^  peÖena.  ■]  Ix.  M.  jehojifa« 
bej"  polcej".  -]  hy  lanje  paepon  ^  bpeojenbe.  aep  heojia  ajjep 
mihte  on  oöpum  fije  jepaecan.  aep  Älexanbep  lace  unpeojiÖ- 
hcne  fije  jepaehte  ;•  ^fCep  J>am  he  jepop  co  anum  paepcene. 
fa  he  J)sep  co  com  pa  ne  mihcon  hy  nsenne  mann  on  Jjam 
faef cene  ucan  jepeon  ;  •  Da  punbpabe  !Ä3exanbep  hpi  hic  ppa 
aemenne  paepe.  •]  hpaebhce  ])onepeall  jelp  opejiclomm.  -^  he  pa&p 
peapö  ppam  'Sam  buphpapum  mn-abjjoben.  'j  hy  hip  piÖöan 
paejjon  ppa  ppiöe  ehcenbe.  ppa  hic  ip  un;i^ehepebhc  co  pecjenne. 
je  mib  jepceocum.  je  mib  pcana  coppunjum.  je  mib  eallum 
heopa  pijcpaepcum.  "j  ppa-)7eah  ealle  ]>a  buphpape  ne  milicon 
hme  aenne  jenyban  ■))  he  him  on  hanb  jan  polbe  ]  •  Kc  ])a  him 
f  pole  ppi^opc  ontipanj.  fa  jepcop  he  co  anep  peallep  byje.  ■] 
hme  faep  apepebe  ;  •  Änb  ppa  eall  f  pole  peapö  mib  him  anum 
ajaeleb.  f  hy  paep  peallep  nane  jyman  ne  byban.  0Ö  Slexanbper 
fejnap  co-emnep  him  pone  peaU  abpaecan  3  paejimn  comon '  • 
Daep  peapS  Älexanbep  Suphpcocen  mib  anjie  plan  unbepneo'San 
•f  oöep  bpeopc  |-  Nyce  pe  nu  hpaepep  p)'  ppiSop  co  punbpianne. 
pe  "f)  hu  he  ana  pit5  eaUe  pa  buphpape  hine  apejiebe.  pe  epc  pa 
him  pulcum  eom.  hu  he  puph  f  pole  ;i;e?5pan^c.  f  he  pone  ilcan 
opploh.  pe  hine  aep  Öuphpceac.  pe  epc  paefia  öejna  onjm.  pa  hy 
uncpeojenblice  penbon  -p  heopa  hlapoph  paepe  on  heojia  peonba 
jepealbe.  o8t5e  euca  oöÖe  beab.  -^  hy  ppa-peah  nolbon  paep  peall- 
l^ebpecepjeppiean. -^hy  heopa  hlapopb  ne  jeppaeeon.  peh  pe  hy 
hme  meSijne  on  cneopu  piccenbe  meccen ;  •  8iÖÖan  he  pa 
buph  haepbe  him  Co  jepylbum  jebon.  pa  pop  he  Co  oöpe  bypij. 
paep  Ämbipa  pe  cynmj^  on  punabe.  paep  poppeapö  micel  Älex- 
anbpep  hepep  pop  jeaeccpebum  jejcocum.  ae  Älexanbpe 
peapS  on  öaejie  ilcan  nihc  on  ppepne  an  pypc  o^ypeb.  pa  nam 
he  pa  on  mepjen.  "J  pealbe  hy  pam  jepunbebum  bjimcan.  ~\  hy 
pupbon  mib  pam  jehaeleb.  ~\  piÖSan  pa  buph  jepann  -]  he  piÖöan 
hpeajip  hampeapb  co  Babylonia,  paep  paepon  aepenbpacan  on 
anbibe  op  ealpe  peopolbe.  f  paep  ppam  Spaneum.  'j  op  Spppica. 
•]  op  Eallium.  "3  op  ealpe  Icalia>  8pa  ejepuli  paep  Älexanbep. 
papa  he  paep  on  Inbeum.  on  eapcepeajibum  pipum  mibbaneapbe. 
■^  pa  pfiam  him  abpeban  pa  paepon  on  pepcepeajibum ",  •  6ac 
him  comon  aejif  abpacan  op  monegum  peobum.  pe  nan  mann 
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are  called  Mandrae  and  Subagri,  and  they  brought  against 
him  eight  hundred  thousand  foot^  and  sixty  thousand  horse, 
and  they  were  long  contending  before  either  of  them  could 
attain  the  victor}-  over  the  other,  until  Alexander  at  length 
gained  a  dishonourable  victory.  After  that  he  proceeded  to 
a  fortress,  when  he  came  to  which  he  could  from  without  see 
no  man  in  the  fortress.  Thereupon  Alexander  wondered 
why  it  was  so  deserted,  and  quickly  climbed  over  the  wall 
himself,  and  he  was  there  dragged  in  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
they  then  assailed  him  so  violently  that  it  is  incredible  to 
relate,  both  with  arrows  and  casting  of  stones,  as  well  as 
with  all  their  warlike  devices;  and  yet  all  the  inhabitants 
could  not  compel  him,  a  single  man,  to  surrender  to  them. 
But  when  the  people  pressed  on  him  most  violently,  he  stept 
to  the  angle  of  a  wall  and  there  defended  himself.  And  thus 
were  all  the  people  hindered  by  him  alone,  so  that  none 
guarded  the  wall,  until  Alexander's  followers  broke  down 
the  wall  opposite  to  him  and  came  in.  There  was  Alexander 
pierced  with  an  arrow  underneath  one  of  his  breasts.  We 
know  not  now  which  is  most  to  be  wondered  at,  how  he  alone 
defended  himself  against  all  the  inhabitants,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  aid  came  to  him,  how  he  pressed  through  that 
people,  so  that  he  slew  the  same  who  had  before  shot  him  ;  or 
again,  the  conduct  of  his  followers,  when  they  knew  without 
a  doubt  that  their  lord  was  in  the  power  of  their  enemies, 
either  alive  or  dead,  that  they,  nevertheless,  would  not  cease 
from  breaking  down  the  wall,  [and]  that  they  did  not  avenge 
their  lord,  although  they  found  him  faint,  resting  on  his 
knee.  After  he  had  reduced  the  city  to  subjection  he  pro- 
ceeded to  another  city,  in  which  the  king  Ambira  dwelt, 
where  many  of  Alexander's  army  perished  by  poisoned 
arrows.  But  in  that  same  night  a  plant  was  shown  to 
Alexander  in  a  dream  ;  this  he  took  in  the  morning,  and 
gave  it  to  the  wounded  to  drink,  and  they  were  thereby 
healed,  and  after«\ards  took  the  city ;  and  he  afterwards  re- 
turned homewards  to  Babylon,  where  ambassadors  were 
awaiting  him  from  all  the  world,  that  was,  from  Spain,  and 
from  Africa,  and  from  Gaul,  and  from  all  Italy.  So  terrible 
was  Alexander  when  he  was  in  India,  in  the  east  of  this 
earth,  that  those  dreaded  him  who  were  in  the  west.  There 
eame  to  him  also  ambassadors  from  many  nations  to  whom 
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Slexanbjief  jepepj-cipef  ne  penbe.  -p  mon  hij-  namon  pijte. "]  him 
ppiSej-  CO  him  pihiebon  ;  •  Da-jic  fa  Älexanbep  ham  com  co 
Babylonia,  fa-jic  paej-  on  him  pe  maajxa  jmpfC  mannej-  blober  |  • 
Ac  ])aJpa.  hij-  jepepan  onjeacan  "^  he  paej*  jepinnef  fa-jic  ^eppi- 
cau  nolbe.  ac  he  j-aebe  ■f  he  on  Äpppica  pajian  polbe.  fa  jeleopne- 
bon  hip  bypelap  him  becpeonum.  hu  hy  him  mihcon  f  hp 
oöfpunjan.  -j  him  ^epealban  accop  bpmcan.  ))a  poplec  he  hip 
lipl«  Gala.  cpaeÖ  Opopiup.  on  hu  micelpe  bypijneppe  menn  nu 
pinbon  on  fypon  cpiptenbome.  ppa-feah  ))e  him  lycle]-  hptec 
uneöe  jy.  hu  eappoSlice  hy  hic  jemaenaö ;  •  OSeji  ))apa  ip. 
oööe  hy  hic  nycon.  oööe  hy  hic  pican  nyllaS.  an  hpelcan  bpo- 
cum  Ipa,  lipbon  ]>e  aep  him  paepan.  nu  penaö  hy  hu  pam  paepe  J)e 
on  Älexanbpep  jepalbe  paepan.  fa  him  fa  ppa  ppiöe  hine  anbpe- 
ban  )>e  on  pepcepeapbum  f  ipep  mibbanjeajibep  paepan.  -p  hy  on 
ppa  micle  nefinje.  -]  on  ppa  micel  unjepip.  aejöep  je  on  paep 
pyphco.  je  on  pepcennum  pilbeojia  "]  pyjim-cynna  mippenlicjia. 
je  on  feoba  jepeojibum.  f  hy  hine  aepceji  ppiSe  pohcon.  on 
eapcepeapbum  fypan  mibbanjeapbe  ;  •  Ac  pe  pican  jeopne.  -p 
hy  nu  ma  pop  yphSe.  nafep  ne  buppan.  ne  ppa  peop  ppi^  jepe- 
cean.  ne  pupfon  hy  pelpe  aec  heopa  cocum  pepian.  fonne  hy 
mon  aec  ham  pecÖ.  ac  f  hy  fap  ciba  leahcjnen;- 


X. 

^pcep  fam  fe  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  iiii.  hunb  pincpa 
^  L.  unbep  fam  cpam  conpulum.  f e  oSep  paep  hacen  Fauiup.  •] 
oöpan  namon  GOaximup.  •]  unbep  fam  fe  Epincup  paep  hacen.  ■] 
o^pan  namon  Deciup.  on  heopa  conpulacu.  on  Icalium  peopep 
fa  pcpenjepcan  f eoba  hy  him  becpeonum  jepppaecan.  ■f  paepan 
Umbpi.  ~]  Dpypci.  -J  Somnice.  •]  Erallie.  -f  hy  polbon  on  Romane 
pmnan,  -j  hy  him  "p  ppi^e  onbpeban.  hu  hy  piö  him  eallum 
enbemep  mihce.  •]  jeopne  pipebon  hu  hy  hy  cocpaeman  mihcan. 
■]  jepealbenne  hejie  on  Dpypci  ~]  on  Umbpe  penbon  an  hep- 
gunje.  -J  'p  pole  CO  amyppanne|-  Da  hy  •^  jeacpeban.  fa 
penban  hj'  him  hampeapb.  co  fon  f  hy  heopa  lanb  bepepeban. 
^  Romane  fa  hpile  mib  heopa  mapan  pulcume.  f e  hy  bbc  ham 
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no  one  of  Alexander's  associates  imagined  that  his  name 
was  known,  and  desired  peace  of  him.  Even  after  Alex- 
ander came  home  to  Babylon,  there  was  in  him  the  greatest 
thirst  after  human  blood.  But  when  his  associates  found 
that  he  yet  would  not  desist  from  war,  for  he  said  he  would 
march  to  Africa,  his  cup-bearers  devised  among  themselves 
how  they  might  deprive  him  of  life,  and  gave  him  poison  to 
drink.  He  then  abandoned  his  life.  Alas  !  says  Orosius,  in 
how  great  a  delusion  men  now  are  in  this  Christendom ; 
although  [only]  some  little  thing  befal  them  that  is  un- 
pleasant, how  bitterly  they  bewaü  it.  It  is  one  of  these, 
they  either  do  not  know,  or  they  will  not  know,  in  what 
miseries  those  lived  who  were  before  them.  Let  them  now 
think  how  it  was  with  those  who  were  in  the  power  of  Alex- 
ander, when  they  who  were  in  the  west  of  this  earth  so 
greatly  feared  him,  that  they  were  in  such  great  degradation 
and  such  great  ignorance,  that  not  only  on  the  dread  of  the 
sea,  and  in  the  deserts  of  vrild  beasts  and  the  various  ser- 
pent kinds,  and  in  tongues  of  people,  they  sought  him  for 
peace  in  the  east  of  this  earth.  But  we  know  well  that  they 
now,  more  from  fear,  neither  dare  either  seek  peace  so  fjir 
away,  nor,  indeed,  defend  themselves  in  their  cots,  when  any 
one  seeks  them  at  home ;  but  [yet]  that  they  criminate  these 
times. 


X. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
under  the  two  consuls,  one  of  whom  was  called  Fabius,  and, 
by  another  name,  Maximus,  and  under  him  who  was  named 
Quintus,  and,  by  another  name,  Decius,  in  their  consulslup 
four  of  the  strongest  nations  in  Italy,  the  Umbrians,  the 
Etruscans,  the  Samnites,  and  the  Gauls,  agreed  among  them- 
selves to  make  war  on  the  Eomans ;  and  they  greatly  dreaded 
how  they  might  finally  withstand  them,  and  diligently 
planned  how  they  might  divide  them,  and  sent  a  powerful 
army  to  harry  on  the  Etruscans,  and  on  the  Umbrians,  and 
to  ruin  that  people.  When  they  were  apprized  of  that,  they 
returned  homewards,  that  they  might  defend  their  country  ; 
and  the  !Romans  in  the  meanwhile  with  their  large  force, 
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haaf bon.  popan  on^ean  Somnice.  "]  onjean  Ijallie  I  •  Daep  cil 
pam  jepeohce  paef  tpincuf  j-e  conj-ul  opflajer  3  Fauiuf  f e  o8ej\ 
conful.  aaptep  paej'  oöpej-  jrylle.  f ije  haepbe .'  •  Daep  peapS 
8omnica  ^  üallia  feopepcij  M.  opjlajen.  •]  j-eopon  M.  Romana. 
on  J)am  baale  J)e  Deciup  on  opplajen  paep  |  •  Donne  paebe  Libiup 
^  Somnita  •;)  Irallia  paape  opep  healp  hunb  M.  opplajen  ])aepa 
peÖena.  "j  peopon  ü.  jehoppebpa ;  •  €ac  ic  jehyjibe  co  pot5uni 
pecjan.  cpaeö  Opopiup.  ■f  hic  na  naepe  on  Sam  bajura  mil 
Romanum  bucon  gepinne.  oööe  piÖ  oöpa  pole  oööe  on  him 
pelpum.  mib  moni^pealbum  polum  -j  mann-cpealmum.  ppa  ppa 
hic  fa  paep  ;  •  Da  Fauiup  pe  conpul  op  ))am  jepeohce  hampeapb 
pojx.  fa  bybe  mon  fone  tpmmphan  him  bepojian.  J?e  heopa 
jepuna  paep  fonne  hy  pije  haepbon ;  •  Ac  pe  jepea  peajitS  ppiSe 
paöe  on  heopa  mobe  co  jebpaepebnejje  jecypjieb.  fa  hy  je- 
papan  fa  beaban  menn  ppa  öichce  co  eojiöan  bejian.  f e  fjep  aep 
aec  ham  paepan.  popfon  fe  f aep  paep  pe  micla  mann-cpealm  on 
tSaepe  Cibe ;  • 

•3  faep  ymb  an  jeap.  Somnice  jepuhcon  piÖ  Romanum.  "^  hy 
jeplymbon.  •;)  hy  bebpipan  mco  Romebypij.  •]  hpaebhce  aepcep 
f  am  Somnice  apenban  on  oÖpe  pipan.  ae5(5ep  je  heopa  pceopp. 
ge  call  heopa  paepn  opep-pyleppeban,  co  cacne  f  hy  o^ep 
polban.  oÖÖe  ealle  hbban.  oööe  ealle  hcjean>  On  fam  bajnm 
jecupon  Romane  Papipiup  him  co  conpule.  ~]  paöe  faep  pj'pbe 
jelaebban  onjean  Somnicum.  feh  fe  heopa  bi)ceopap  ppam 
heopa  jobum  paebon.  -^  hy  -^  jepeohc  popbube]-  Ac  he 
Papipiup  fa  bipceopap  pop  faepe  pejene  ppiöe  bipmpebe.  "]  f 
paepelb  ppa-f eah  5epop.  3  ppa  peopÖhcne  pije  ha&pbe.  ppa  he  aep 
unpeop^hce  f apa  joba  bipceopan  opephyjibe '.  •  Daep  pea]i5 
Somnica  cpelp  M.  opplajen.  ■]  1111.  M.  jepanjen.  ~j  paSe  aepcep 
fam  maepiican  pije.  hy  pupbon  epc  jeunpecc  mib  mann- 
cpealme.  ~\  pe  paep  ppa  un5emechc  ~\  ppa  lanjpum.  faec  hy  fa 
aec  nihpcan  picenbe  mib  beopol-cpaepcum  pohcon  hu  hy  hic 
jepcillan  mihcan.  3  jepeccon  Bpcolapiup  fone  pcmlacan  mib 
faepe  unjemechcan  naebpan.  f e  mon  GpiSaupup  hec.  •]  onhcopc 
bybon  ppylce  him  naeppe  aep  fam  jehc  ypel  on  ne  become,  ne 
aepcep  fam  epc  ne  become  >  Dy  aepceppan  jeape  faep  fe 
Fauiup  heopa  conpul.  fe  oSpum  namon  paep  hacen  Eupiup. 
jefeahc  yi6  Somnicum.  "]  heanlice  hampeapb  oSpleah.  fa  polban 
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which  they  had  at  home,  marched  against  the  Samnites  and 
against  the  Gauls.  There  in  that  war,  Quintus,  the  consul, 
was  slain,  and  Fabius,  the  other  consul,  after  the  other's  fall, 
gained  a  victory.  Of  the  Samnites  and  Gaula  forty  thou- 
sand were  there  slain,  and  seven  thousand  of  the  Romans, 
in  that  part  where  Decius  was  slain.  Now  Livy  has  said, 
that  of  the  Samnites  and  Gauls  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
foot  were  slain,  and  seven  thousand  horse.  I  have  also  heard 
say  for  a  truth,  says  Orosius,  that  with  the  Eomans  in  those 
days  it  was  nothing  but  war,  either  against  other  nations  or 
among  themselves,  together  with  manifold  plagues  and  pes- 
tilences as  then  were.  AVhen  the  consul  Pabiiis  returned 
homewards  from  that  war,  they  brought  a  triumph  to  meet 
him,  as  was  their  custom  when  they  had  victory.  But  joy 
was  very  quickly  turned  in  their  minds  to  grief,  when  they 
saw  the  dead  bodies  so  thickly  borne  to  earth,  that  had  been 
previously  at  home;  because  the  great  pestilence  was  there 
at  that  time. 

And  about  a  year  afterwards  the  Samnites  fought  against 
the  Romans  and  put  them  to  flight,  and  drove  them  into 
Rome,  and  speedily  after  that  the  Samnites  changed  to 
another  fashion,  and  covered  with  silver  both  their  garb  and 
all  their  weapons,  as  a  token  that  they  would  either  all  live 
or  all  fall.  In  those  days  the  Romans  chose  Papirius  for 
their  consul,  and  soon  after  led  an  army  against  the  Sam- 
nites, although  their  priests  told  them  from  their  gods  that 
they  (the  gods)  forbade  the  war.  But  Papirius  scoffed  much 
at  the  priests  for  their  declaration,  and,  nevertheless,  pro- 
ceeded on  his  march,  and  had  as  honourable  a  victory  as  he 
before  had  dishonourably  contemned  the  priests  of  the  gods. 
Of  the  Samnites  there  were  twelve  thousand  slain  and  four 
thousand  taken.  And  soon  after  that  glorious  victory  they 
were  again  saddened  by  pestilence,  and  it  was  so  violent  and 
so  lasting,  that  they  at  last  wittingly  sought  by  deWlish  arts 
how  they  might  stay  it ;  and  fetched  the  image  of  ^scula- 
pius  with  the  immense  adder  that  is  called  the  Epidaurian  ; 
and  they  did  like  as  if  a  similar  evil  had  never  before  befallen 
them,  and  was  afterwards  never  to  befal  them  again.  In  the 
second  year  after  this,  Fabius,  their  consul,  who  by  another 
name  was  called  Gurges,  fought  against  the  Samnites,  and 
ignominiously  fled  homewards.     Thereupon  the  senate  would 
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J>a  fenatuj-  hine  apeoppan.  ropfon  he  -p  pole  on  fleame  je- 
bpohce.  J)a  bseh  hij-  paebeji.  psej*  eac  Fauiuj-  hacen.  -p  fa  j'enacuj 
popjeapon  fam  puna  öone  5j'lc.  •;)  -^  he  mopce  mib  Sam  jnina 
sec  oöpan  cyppe  piö  Somnicum  mib  heopa  ealpa  pultume.  -j  hy 
him  Jjaep  jeciöebon ;  •  Da  bebeab  pe  paebep  pam  conpule.  f  he 
mib  hip  pipbe  onjean  pope.  "]  he  beaeptan  jebab  mib  pumum 
J)am  pulcume ;  •  Da  he  jepeah  -p  Ponciup  8omnica  cynmj 
hsepbe  Jjone  conpul  hip  jiinu  bepipeb.  3  mib  hip  yolce  ucan 
bepanjen.  he  him  ])a  Co  pulcume  com.  ■;)  hine  ppiöe  jeanmecce. 
^  Ponciup  Somnica  cyninj  jepenjon)-  Daeji  peapS  Somnica 
XX.  M.  opplajen.  ■]  1111.  M.  jepanjen  mib  ))am  cyninje!-  Daep 
peapö  Romana  jepmn  "]  SomniCa  jeenbob.  popfon  ]>e  hy  heopa 
cynmj  jepenjon.  ■p  hy  aep  bpeojenbe  paepon  Lviiii.  pincjia. 
Daep  on  o^pum  jeape  Ilujiiup  pe  conpul  mib  Romanum  jepeahc 
piS  Sabman.  •j  heopa  unjemec  opploh.  -j  pije  haepbe.  be  Son 
mon  mihce  pican.  J)a  hi  J)a  conpulap  hy  acellan  ne  mihcan  |- 


XI. 

JEptep  Sam  Tpe  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  1111.  hunb  pmtpum 
3  Lxiii.  pajja  Dolabella  ■;)  Domiciup  paepon  conpulap  on  Rome, 
fa  Lucani.  -^  BpuCi.  ■]  Somnice.  ;)  tiallie  op  Benno  anjunnon 
piS  Romanum  pmnan  |  •  Da  penbon  Romane  aepenbpacan  Co 
Eallium  ymbe  ppiS.  fa  opplojon  hy  fa  aepenbpacan;«  Da 
penbon  hy  epc  Eecilium  heopia  pjiecopium  mib  pypbe  faep 
DaUie  ^  Bpuci  aecjaebepe  paepon.  3  he  faep  peapS  opplajen.  3 
f  pole  mib  him.  f  paep  xviii.  Mi-  8pa  ope  tialli  piö  Romanum 
punnon.  ppa  pupbon  Romana  neh  gecnypebe ;  •  Fopf  on.  je 
Romane,  cpaeö  Opopiup.  fonne  je  ymbe  f  an  jepeohc  ealnej 
ceopiaS  fe  eop  liocan  jebybon.  hpi  nellaS  je  jeöencan  fa 
monejan  aeppan.  f  e  eop  üalhe  opcpaeblice  bij'meplice  tSupihcu- 

zon:- 

Ic  pceal  eac  jemynbjian  be  pumum  baele  faep  f e  Älexanbpep 
»pjap-pylgenbap  bybon  on  Cam  Ciban.  f  e  Sif  jepeapS  on  Rome« 
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depose  him,  because  he  had  brought  the  people  to  flight ; 
then  his  father  prayed  (he  was  also  named  Fabius)  the  senate 
to  forgive  his  son  his  crime,  and  that,  with  his  son,  he  might 
a  second  time  march  against  the  Samnites  with  their  whole 
force:  and  this  they  granted  him.  The  father  then  com- 
manded the  consul  that  he  with  his  army  should  go  against 
(the  enemy),  and  he  would  stay  behind  with  some  of  the 
force.  When  he  saw  that  Pontius,  the  king  of  the  Samnites, 
had  ensnared  the  consul,  his  son,  and  surrounded  him  with 
his  people,  he  came  to  his  succour,  and  greatly  encoiiraged 
him  ;  and  they  took  Pontius,  the  king  of  tlie  Samnites.  Of 
the  Samnites  twenty  thousand  were  there  slain,  and  four 
thousand  taken,  together  Avith  the  king.  There  was  the  war 
of  the  Romans  and  the  Samnites  ended,  because  they  (the 
Eomans)  had  taken  their  king,  which  they  had  been  carrying 
on  for  fifty-nine  years.  In  the  second  year  after  this,  Curius, 
the  consul,  with  the  Romans,  fought  against  the  Sabines,  and 
slew  an  infinite  number  of  them,  and  had  the  victory ;  which 
may  be  known  by  that,  that  they,  the  consuls,  could  not 
reckon  them  (the  slain). 


XL 

After  Rome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  sixty-three 
years,  when  Dolabella  and  Domitius  were  consuls  in  Rome, 
the  Lucani,  and  Brutii,  and  Samnites,  and  the  Seno-Galli 
raised  war  against  the  Romans.  Thereupon  the  Romans 
sent  ambassadors  to  Gaul  [praying]  for  peace ;  and  they 
slew  the  ambassadors.  They  then  afterwards  sent  Caecilius, 
their  praetor,  with  an  army  to  where  the  Gauls  and  the  Brutii 
were  together,  and  he  and  the  people  with  him  were  there 
slain,  that  was  eighteen  thousand.  As  often  as  the  Graula 
warred  with  the  Romans,  the  Romans  were  nearly  crushed. 
Therefore,  ye  Romans,  says  Orosius,  when  ye  are  always 
murmuring  about  that  war  which  the  Goths  made  on  you, 
why  will  you  not  think  of  the  many  earlier  ones  that  the 
Gauls  frequently,  to  your  disgrace,  have  carried  on  agamst 
you? 

I  shall  also  record  in  some  measure  what  the  successors  of 
Alexander  did  m.  those  times,  when  this  took  place  at  Romej 
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bypij.  hu  hy  hy  fvlpe  mib  mijjenlican  jefeohcum  pojiby&on*« 
Pic  if .  cpaeö  he.  f am  jehcofc.  ))onne  ic  hij-  jej^encan  )-ceal.  fe  ic 
pcce  on  anne  heahpe  bune.  "]  ^efeo  ))onne  on  jmeöum  pelba 
pela  pypabypnan.  j-pa  ojrep  eall  COaecebonia  pice.  f  if  opep  ealle 
pa.  mapan  Äpam.  "]  opep  Supope  föne  maej"can  bael.  j  ealle 
Libiam.  f  hic  na  naep  bucon  hete  -^  gepuinum  ;•  Da  )>e  unbep 
TQexanbpe  pypmej't  paepan.  Jjsep  ]>ae]i  hy  aepcep  him  pixeban  hy 
f  mib  jepmnum  apefCan.  '^  faep  faep  liy  naepan.  hy  jebyban 
föne  maepcan  eje.  fpylce  pe  bicepepta  pmic  upp-apcije.  j  fonne 
pibetopape]'  Älexanbep  xn.  jeap  fipne  mibbanjeapb  unbep 
him  fpypmbe  j  ejpabe.  ~j  hip  aeptep-poljepap  xnn.  jeap  hic 
piÖt5an  tocujon  ^  cocaepon.  fam  jelicopt  fonne  peo  leo. 
bpmjt5  hip  hunjpejum  hpelpum  hpaec  co  ecanne.  hy  fonne 
jecyfaS  on  fam  aece  hpylc  heopa  maepc  maej  jehpyppcnian !  • 
8pa  fonne  bybe  Phcolomeup.  Älexanbpep  fejna  an.  fa  he 
Cojaebepe  jepceop  ealle  Gjypcum  ~]  Äjiabia.  ~]  Laumebon.  hip 
oÖep  fe^jn.  pe  bepenj  eaBe  Äppipie.  '^  Thelenup  Eihciam.  -\ 
Filotop  lUijiicam.  ■]  Äcpapatup  fa  mapan  GOeÖiam.  -]  Scpomen 
fa  laeppan  GOeSiam.  ")  Pepöice  fa  laeppan  Äpiam.  ~]  Supana  fa 
mapan  Fpijan.  -j  Äncijonup  Liciam  "]  Pamphiliam.  "j  Ne- 
ajichuj"  Eapiam.  ^  Leonacup  fa  laeppan  Fpijiam.  ~]  Lipimachup 
Thpiaciam.  •;]  Gumenep  Eappabociam  -\  Paplajoniam.  -]  Seleucup 
haepbe  ealle  ]m  aeöeleptan  menn  Älexanbpep  hepep.  ~\  on  lenjÖe 
mib  him  he  bejeac  eaUe  ])a  eapc  lanb.  ■]  Eappanbep  ]>a  cempan 
mib  Ealbeum.  "j  on  Pactpium  •j  on  Inbeum  paepon  fa  ealbop- 
menn  ]>e  !Slexanbeji  jepetce.  "^  f  lanb  becux  fam  cpam  ean. 
Inbupe  ~)  Kappene.  haepbe  Taxilep.  -j  Ichona  haepbe  calonie.  J)a 
peobe  on  Inbeum.  'j  Papapamenap  haepbe  Oxiajichep.  aec  paep 
beopjep  enbe  Eaucapup.  ■]  Äpa^  Äpachapihebpop  haepbe  8ibup- 
cup.  -j  Sconcop  haepbe  Dpanceap  ^  Äpeap  ]>a  ^eoba.  •^  Ommtaf 
haepbe  Äcpianup.  -}  Sicheup  haepbe  Sopcianop  f  pole.  3  Nicanop 
haepbe  Papchop,  3  Philippup  Ipcanop.  ■;)  Fpacapepnep  haepbe 
Äpmenie.  ^  Theleomomop  haepbe  GDaeSap.  "j  Feucepcup  haepbe 
Babyloniap.  ■]  Pelaupop  haepbe  Spchop.  3  Äpchelaup  GDepopoca- 
miam^  |  •  Gall  heopa  jepinn  apaecnebon  aepepc  ppam  Älexanbpep 
epipcole.  pop)>on  ]>e  he  paepon  bebeab.  f  mon  ealle  fa  ppeccan 
on  cy5j>e  lece.  J»e  on  J?am  lanbum  paejion  pe  he  aep  pylp  jeben- 
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how  they  ruined  themselves  w'th  divers  wars.  It  is,  says 
he,  when  I  think  of  it,  most  h"ke  as  if  I  were  sitting  on  » 
high  mountain,  and  then  see  many  fires  burning  in  tlie 
smooth  field ;  so  over  all  the  realm  of  Macedonia,  that  is, 
over  all  the  Greater  Asia,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Europe, 
and  all  Libya,  it  was  nothing  but  hate  and  wars.  They  who 
were  foremost  under  Alexander,  ravaged  with  wars  there 
where  they  reigned  after  him ;  and  there  where  they  were  not, 
they  caused  the  greatest  terror,  like  as  the  bitterest  smoke 
ascends  and  is  then  widely  dispersed.  Alexander,  for  twelve 
years,  oppressed  and  terrified  this  world  under  him  ;  and  his 
successors,  for  fourteen  years  after,  rent  and  tore  it,  most 
like  to  when  the  lion  brings  his  hungry  whelps  something  to 
eat ;  then  they  show  in  that  food  which  of  them  can  tear  it 
the  most.  So  then  did  Ptolemseus,  one  of  Alexander's 
officers,  when  he  united  together  aU  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and 
Laomedon,  his  other  officer,  who  seized  on  all  Assyria,  and 
Thelenus  Cilicia,  and  Philotas  lllyria,  and  Atropatus  the 
Greater  Media,  and  Strömen  the  Lesser  Media,  and  Per- 
diccas  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  Susana  the  Greater  Phrygia,  and 
Antigonus  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  and  Nearchus  Cai'ia,  and 
Leonnatus  the  Lesser  Phrygia,  and  Lysimachus  Thrace,  and 
Eumenes  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia ;  and  Seleucus  ]iad  all 
the  noblest  men  of  Alexander's  army,  and  at  length  with 
them  he  acquired  all  the  east  lands,  and  Cassander  the 
common  soldiers,  together  with  the  Chaldeans.  And  in 
Bactria  and  in  India  were  those  prefects  whom  Alexander 
had  appointed ;  and  Taxiles  had  the  land  between  the  two 
rivers,  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes,  and  Pithon  had  the 
colonies,  nations  in  India,  and  Oxyartes  had  the  Parapar- 
meni  at  the  end  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  Sibyrtius  had  the 
Arachosii  and  Gedrosia,  and  Stasanor  had  the  nations  of  the 
Draugae  and  the  Arei,  and  Amyntas  had  the  Bactrian  people, 
and  Scythseus  had  the  Sogdiani,  and  Nicanor  had  the  Par- 
thians,  and  Philippus  the  Hyrcanians,  and  Phratapli  ernes 
had  Armenia,  and  Tlepolemus  had  the  Medes,  and  Peucestes 
had  the  Babylonians,  and  Archon  had  the  Pelasgi,  and 
Archelaus  Mesopotamia.  All  their  wars  arose  first  from 
Alexander's  epistle,  because  he  therein  commanded,  that  all 
the  exiles  should  be  permitted  [to  return  to  their]  country, 
who  were  in  those  lands  which  ho  himself  had  pre\iously 
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jah  ha&fha',-  Da  nolban  Epecaj-  ]?ara  bebobe  hypan,  fopj/C« 
hy  onbpeban.  Jjonne  hy  hyj  ejabepebon.  f  hy  on  him  jeppaecan 
pa  ceonan  pe  hy  sep  mib  him  jefoleban.  je  eac  piÖjocon  f  hy 
Iftnj  piö  Laecebemonium  hypan  nolban.  ]?aep  heopa  heapob-fcol 
paef ;  •  Snb  paöe  faej-  Ächenienj-e  jelaebban  xxx.  m.  folcef  3  tpa 
hunb  ]-cipa  onjean  Sncijone.  ])am  cyninje.  J>e  eall  Epeca  pice 
habban  j-ceolbe.  popfon  ]>e  he  ))aef  sepenbep  aepenbpaca  paep 
ppam  Älexanbpe. "]  jepetcon  him  co  labteope  Demopcenon  fone 
filofopum.  -3  apponon  him  Co  pulcume  Eopinchum  pa  buph- 
leobe.  ■]  Sihonap.  j  OOapjap,  3  bepa&can  Äntipacpum.  Jjone 
cyninj.  on  anum  paepcene.  pop))on  fe  he  paep  ÜSncijone  on 
pulcume  [  •  Daep  peapö  Leopcenep.  oöep  heopa  labceopa.  mib 
anpe  plan  oppcocen ;  •  Da  hy  ppam  faepe  bypi^  hampeapb 
paepon.  ]?a  jemeccon  hy  LeonanCiup.  ]>e  pceolbe  Äncipacpume 
to  pulcume  cuman.  ^  ])aep  opplajen  peajiSi-  ^pcep  J)am 
PepSicca.  ])e  fa  laeppan  Äpiam  haepbe.  onjann  pmnan  pi^  Spia- 
paSe.  Eappaboca  cyninje.  ■]  hine  bebpap  mco  anum  paepcene.  -} 
J>a  buphpape  pelpe  hiC  onbaepnbon  on  peopep  healpa.  f  eaJl 
poppeapj)  ■p  Jjaep  binnan  paep '.  • 

-^pcep  fam  Äncijonup  3  PepÖicca  jebeoceban  f  hy  polban 
him  becpeonum  jepeohcan.  •]  lanje  ymb  "^  pipeban  hpaep  hy  hi 
jemecan  polban.  -j  monij  ijlanb  apepcan  on  fam  jeplice. 
tpaefep  heopa  mihce  mapan  pulcum  him  Co  jeceon ;  •  On  pam 
anbibe  PeptSicca  pop  mib  pypbe  on  Gjypcum.  faep  Phcolomeup 
paep  pe  cyninj.  pop^on  ]>e  him  paep  jepaeb.  f  he  polbe  Äncijone 
f ylpcan.  fam  cynmje  ;  •  Da  jejabepabe  Phcolomeup  micle 
pypbe  onjean  him  ;  •  Da  hpile  ]>e  hy  cojaebepe-peapb  punbe- 
ban.  jepuhcon  cpejen  cyninjap.  Neopcolemup  ■]  €umenep.  "]  he 
€umenep  jeplymbe  Neopcolemup.  'f  he  com  co  Äncijone.  fam 
cyninje.  "]  hine  ppeon  "p  he  on  Gumenep  unmynblinja  mib  hepe 
become '.  •  Da  penbe  Äncijonup  hine  pylpne.  "j  hip  of5epne  \>e%n 
Polipepcon  mib  miclan  pulcume.  f  hy  hme  beppicen ;  •  Da 
jeahpobe  f  Gumenep.  ~]  poppaecabe  hy  })aep  paep  hy  jepohc 
haepbon  ■^  hy  hine  bepaecebon.  'j  hy  bejen  opploh.  "]  pa  oöpe  je- 
plymbe  ;•  JEpcep  pam  jepeahc  Pepöicca  -j  Phcolomeup.  ~\  paep 
peapö  Pep^icca  opplajen  [  •  .^pcep  pam  peajiS  GOaecebonium 
wS.  f  Sumenep.  ^  Pipon.  •]  Ilipjup.  -3  2Qceca.  PepSiccan  bpo* 
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ravaged.  Then  the  Greeks  would  not  obey  that  command, 
because  they  dreaded,  when  they  were  aU.  gathered  [to- 
gether], that  they  would  avenge  on  them  the  injuries  that 
they  had  previously  suffered  with  them ;  yea,  they  even 
refused  longer  to  obey  Lacedaemonia,  where  their  chief  city 
was.  And  soon  afterwards,  the  Athenians  led  thirty  tho\isand 
men  and  two  hundred  ships  against  the  king  Antigonus, 
who  was  to  have  aU  the  Grecian  realm,  because  he  was  the 
messenger  of  that  errand  from  Alexander;  and  they  ap- 
pointed for  their  leader  Demosthenes,  the  philosopher,  and 
drew  to  their  support  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth,  and  Sicyon, 
and  Argos,  and  besieged  the  king  Antipater  in  a  fortress, 
because  he  was  a  supporter  of  Antigonus.  There  was  Leo- 
sthenes,  another  of  their  leaders,  shot  with  an  arrow.  When 
they  were  [returning]  homewards  from  that  city,  they  met 
Leonnatus,  who  was  coming  to  the  aid  of  Antipater,  and  was 
there  slain.  After  that,  Perdiccas,  who  had  the  Lesser  Asia, 
began  to  war  against  Ariarathus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and 
drove  him  into  a  fortress,  and  the  inhabitants  themselves 
burnt  it  on  four  sides,  so  that  all  that  were  within  it 
perished. 

After  that,  Antigonus  and  Perdiccas  threatened  that  they 
would  fight  with  each  other,  and  were  long  planning  about 
where  they  should  meet,  and  laid  waste  many  islands  in  the 
contest,  which  of  them  might  draw  to  him  the  greater  aid. 
In  that  interval,  Perdiccas  proceeded  with  an  army  into 
Egypt,  where  Ptolemy  was  king,  because  it  had  been  told 
him  that  he  (Ptolemy)  would  aid  King  Antigonus.  There- 
upon Ptolemy  gathered  a  great  army  against  him.  Wliile 
they  were  proceeding  to  meet  each  other,  the  two  kings, 
Neoptolemus  and  Eumenes,  fought,  and  Eumenes  put  Neo- 
ptolemus  to  flight,  so  that  he  came  to  King  Antigonus,  and 
prevailed  on  him  to  come  unawares  upon  Eumenes  with  an 
army.  Thereupon  Antigonus  sent  himself  (Neoptolemus) 
and  his  other  oflBcer,  Polyperchon,  with  a  large  force,  that 
they  might  take  him  by  surprise.  "When  Eumenes  was  in- 
formed of  that,  he  beset  them  where  they  had  thought  to 
beset  him,  and  slew  them  both,  and  put  the  others  to  flight. 
After  that  Perdiccas  and  Ptolemy  fought,  and  Perdiccas  was 
there  slain.  After  that,  it  became  known  to  the  Macedonians 
that  Eumenes,  and  Pithon,  and  Illyrius,  and  Alceta,  the 
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fJop.  polban  pinnan  on  hy.  -3  punbon  f  Änci^onuf  him  j-ceolfea 
mib  pypbe  onjean  cuman  ;  •  On  f  am  jepeohce  jeplymbe  Änci- 
jonuf  eumenef.  ■]  hme  bebpap  mco  anum  paejrenne.  -j  hme 
])8ep  bej-aec  ; •  Da  jenbe  eumenej-  to  Äncipacpe  pam  cynmje. 
J  hme  pulcumef  baeb  ;•  Da  Äntijonuf  f  on^eac.  fa  pojilec  he 
■^  fed ;  •  Ac  he  Gumene)'  him  penbe  pjiam  Äncijoimj-  hara- 
f  aepelbe  micelpa  untpeopSa.  ~\  him  co  pulcume  appon  pa  ]>e  aep 
paepon  IMexanbpep  cempan.  pa  paepan  hacene  ÄpjijiappiSep. 
popfon  Jje  ealle  heopa  paepn  paepan  opep-pyleppebe  ;  •  Da  on 
pam  cpeon.  J)e  hy  ppa  un^eopne  hip  pillan  piilleobon.  pa  becom 
him  Äntijonup  mib  pypbe  on.  ^  hy  benaembe  aejÖep  je  heopa 
pipa.  je  heopa  beapna.  je  heopa  eapbep.  je  eallep  paep  hc- 
jenban  peop.  pe  hy  unbep  Älexanbpe  bejeatan.  3  hy  pylpe 
uneat5e  oSplujon  co  Gumene  [  •  -Sptep  pam  pa  penbon  hy  co 
Äncijone  ymb  heopa ^  maepce  bipmep.  ~\  hine  baebon  f  he  him 
ajeape  ■^  he  aep  on  him  bejieapobe  |  •  Da  onbeab  he  him.  f  he 
him  paep  jecyjoian  polbe.  51p  hy  him  Gumenep.  pone  cyninj.  pe 
heopa  hlapopb  pa  paep.  jebunbenne  Co  him  bpohce.  ■]  hy  ■^ 
geppemeban  ppa ;  •  Sc  he  heopa  epc  aejöep  je  mib  bipmejie 
onpenj.  je  hi  eac  on  pone  bipmephcopcan  eapb  jepecce.  f  paep 
on  pam  ycemepcan  enbe  hip  manna.  ^  him  ppa-peah  nanuhc 
ajipan  nolbe  paep  pe  hy  bena  paepon  ;  • 

^pcep  pam  6upit5ica.  Äpröenpep  cpen.  GDaecebonia  cynmjep. 
heo  paep  pam  polce  monij  ypel  bonbe.  puph  Eapj'anbep.  hipe 
lilapopbep  pejn.  mib  pam  heo  haepbe  bypne  jehjpe. "]  unbep  pam 
heo  jelaepbe  pone  cyninj.  "p  he  hine  ppa  upp-ahop.  f  he  paep 
bupan  eallum  pam  pe  on  pam  pice  paepon  Co  pam  cyninje.  ~j  heo 
jebybe  mib  hype  lape.  ■f  ealle  ClDaecebonie  paepon  pam  cyninje 
pi'Seppeapbe.  o^  hy  punbon  "p  hy  penbon  aepcep  Olimpiaöum. 
Älexanbpep  mebep.  "p  heo  him  jepylpce.  "p  hy  mihcan  aejSep  je 
pone  cj'ninj  je  pa  cpene  him  co  jepylbum  jebon  ;  •  peo  pa 
OlimpiaSe  him  Co  com  mib  Gpipa  pulcume.  hipe  ajenep  picep. 
■]  hipe  Co  pulcume  abaeb  Gaceban.  GOoloppopum  cyninj.  -j  hy 
bucu  opploh.  je  pone  cyninj  je  pa  cpene.  ~\  Eappanbep 
o^pleah.  ■]  Olimpia^e  penj  Co  pant\  pice.  •]  pam  polce  pela  laöep 
jebybe.  pa  hpile  pe  heo  pone  anpeaJb  haetbel«      Da  Eappanbep 
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brothe.*  of  Perdiccas,  would  make  war  on  them,  and  settled 
that  Autigonus  should  go  against  them  with  an  army.  In 
the  battle  Antigonus  put  Eumenes  to  flight,  and  drove  him 
into  a  fortress,  and  there  besieged  him.  Thereupon  Eumenes 
sent  to  King  Antipater,  and  implored  his  aid.  When  Anti- 
gonus was  apprized  of  tliat,  he  abandoned  the  siege.  But 
Eumenes,  expecting  from  Antigonus  a  homeward  march  of 
great  perfidies,  would  draw  to  him  the  aid  of  those  who  had 
been  previously  Alexander's  soldiers,  who  were  called  Agyr- 
aspidae,  because  all  their  weapons  were  silvered  over.  While 
in  doubt  whether  they,  though  with  no  zeal,  should  fulfil  his 
wishes,  Antigonus  came  upon  them  with  an  army,  and  took 
from  them  their  wives,  and  their  children,  and  their  land, 
and  all  the  treasure,  which  they  had  acquired  under  Alex- 
ander ;  and  they  themselves  with  difficulty  fled  to  Eumenes. 
After  that  they  sent  to  Antigonus,  on  account  of  this  great 
contumely,  and  prayed  him  that  he  would  restore  that  of 
which  he  had  previously  bereft  them.  He  thereupon  an- 
nounced to  them  that  he  would  grant  it  them,  if  they  would 
bring  to  him  King  Eumenes  bound,  who  was  at  that  time 
their  lord  ;  and  they  did  so.  But  he  afterwards  both  received 
them  with  contumely,  and  also  set  them  on  the  most  squalid 
land,  which  was  at  the  extreme  end  of  his  people,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  would  restore  them  nothing  that  they  had 
prayed  for. 

After  that,  Eurydice,  the  queen  of  Arridaeus,  king  of 
Macedon,  did  much  evil  to  the  people,  through  Cassander, 
her  lord's  minister,  with  whom  she  had  secretly  criminal 
intercourse,  and  during  which  she  persuaded  the  king  that 
he  so  raised  him  up,  that  he  was  above  all  who  were  in  the 
kingdom  [next]  to  the  king ;  and  by  her  counsel  she  was  the 
cause  that  all  the  Macedonians  were  hostue  to  the  king, 
until  they  resolved  on  sending  for  Olympias,  the  mother  of 
Alexander,  that  she  might  support  them,  that  they  might 
compel  both  the  king  and  the  queen  to  their  wül.  Then 
she,  Olympias,  came  to  them  with  a  force  of  Epirots,  of  her 
own  realm,  and  requested  aid  from  ^acidas,  king  of  the 
Molossians,  and  they  slew  both  the  king  and  the  queen, 
and  Cassander  fled ;  and  Olympias  succeeded  to  the  kingdom, 
and  did  much  that  was  hostile  to  the  people  while  she  had 
the  government.    When  Cassander  was  apprized  that  she 
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^  jeacj^be.  ^  heo  fam  polce  la'Sabe.  fa  jejabepabe  he  jryjibet* 
Da  heo  -J)  jeacfabe  ■^  faej-  polcef  paef  j-pa  pela  co  him  jecippeb. 
}>a  ne  cpiepbe  heo  f  hipe  polbe  j-e  oSep  bael  ^elajcjrull  beon.  ac 
jenam  hipe  piope  Roxan.  Slexanbpej-  lape.  •]  ISlexanhpej-  funu 
Gpcolep.  "J  jrleah  to  fam  paefCene  ]>e  FirSnam  paep  hacen.  ~j 
Eappanbep  hipe  aeptep-pop.  'j  f  paepcen  abpaec.  "]  OlimpiatSxun 
opploh.  'J  J)a  buph-leobe  oöbjmbon  ]>a  pnope  mib  hyjie  puna.  ])a 
hy  onjeacan  ^  ^  paepcen  pceolbe  abpocen  beon.  -]  hy  penbon 
on  oÖpe  psepcpe  paepcen.  ■]  Eappanbep  hy  hec  faep  bepiccan.  3 
him  eallep  ]Jaep  anpealbep  peoli?  CDaecebonia  incep;-  Da  penbe 
mon  f  -p  jepmn  jeenbab  paepe  becpeox  Älexan^pep  p(  Ijepum. 
J)a  8a  paepan  jepeallen  f  e  ^aep  maepc  jepunnon.  -p  paep  PepSicca. 
~\  Gumenep.  '3  Älci'Sen.  ~j  Pohpepcon.  j  Ohmpia^ap.  -j  Snti- 
pacep.  ■]  maneje  oöpe;-  Ac  Ännjonup.  pe  mib  unjemece 
jipnbe  anpealba  opep  o^pe.  •]  co  pam  paepcene  poji  faep 
2Qexanbpep  lap  paep.  "j  hip  punu.  "]  hy  ]>se[\  bejeac.  co  J>on  f  he 
polbe  "p  pa  pole  him  py  ppi?5op  Co  buje.  ]>e  he  haephe  heopa  ealb 
hlapopbep  punu  on  hip  jepealbe ;  •  8i8oan  Lappanbep  f  je- 
ahpabe  fa  jefopcabe  he  pit5  Phcolomeup.  •]  piÖ  Lipimachup.  -j  piS 
8eleucup.  fone  eapc  cyninj.  •]  hy  ealle  pinnenbe  paepan  pi8 
Äncijonup  •]  piS  Demecpiup  hyp  punu.  pume  on  lanbe  pume  on 
paecepe;.  On  fam  jepeohce  jepeoll  pe  maepca  bael  GOacebonia 
bujuÖe  on  aej'Spe  healpe.  feah  hy  pume  mib  Änci^one  paepe, 
pume  mib  Eappanbpe:-  Daep  peapS  Äncij^onup  jeplymeb.  ■]  hij 
punu ;  •  ./Epcep  J>am  Demecpiup.  Äncijonep  punu.  jepeeihc  on 
pcipum  piS  Phcolomeup.  "3  hme  bebpap  on  hip  ajen  lanb*- 
iEpcep  J»am  Sncijonup  bebeab.  ■p  mon  aej'Sep  hece  cyninj  je 
hine  je  hip  punu.  popfon  fe  JQexanbpep  poljejiap  naepan  aep 
fam  ppa  jehacene.  bucon  labceopap  ;•  Eemonj  fam  jepinnum. 
Äncijonup  him  onbpeb  Gpcolep.  Älexanbpep  punu.  f  f  pole  hine 
polbe  CO  hlapopbe  jeceopan.  popfon  ]>e  he  pyhc  cyne-cynnep 
paep.  hec  pa  aejöep  opplean.  je  hme  je  hip  mobop  ;•  Da  faec 
J>a  t5py  jeahpoban.  'p  he  hy  ealle  beppican  fohce.  hy  fa  epc  hy 
jejabepeban  •]  piSpunnan  '•  Da  ne  bojipce  Eappanbeji  pylp  on 
f am  paepelbe  cuman  pop  hip  fam  nihpcan  peonbum.  fe  him  ymb 
paepan.  ac  penbe  hip  pulcum  Co  Lipimache  hip  jefopcan.  -^ 
h»fbe  hy~  pipnn  ppiSopc  befohc  to  Seleucupe.  popfon  fe  h« 
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WAS  detested  by  the  people,  he  gathered  an  army.  "When 
she  was  informed  that  so  many  of  the  people  had  turned  to 
him,  she  did  not  trust  that  the  other  part  would  be  obedient 
to  her,  but  took  her  daughter-in-law,  Eoxane,  Alexander's 
relict,  and  Alexander's  son,  Hercules,  and  fled  to  the  fortress 
which  was  called  Pydna ;  and  Cassander  followed  her,  and 
took  the  fortress,  and  slew  Olympias  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
carried  off  the  daughter-in-law  with  her  son,  when  they  were 
aware  that  the  fortress  would  be  taken,  and  sent  them  to 
another  stronger  fortress  ;  and  Cassander  ordered  them  to  be 
besieged  there,  and  wielded  all  the  power  of  the  Macedonian 
realm.  Now,  it  was  imagined  that  the  war  among  Alex- 
ander's successors  was  ended,  when  those  had  fallen  who 
had  most  contended  in  it,  namely,  Perdiccas,  and  Eumenes, 
and  Alceta,  and  Polyperchon,  and  Olympias,  and  Autipater, 
and  many  others.  But  Antigonus,  who  immoderately  desired 
power  ovor  others,  proceeded  to  the  fortress  where  Alex- 
ander's rf'lict  was  with  his  son,  and  got  them,  because  he 
would  that  the  people  should  the  more  readily  submit  to 
him,  when  he  had  their  old  lord's  son  in  his  power.  AVhen 
Cassander  was  informed  of  that,  he  made  a  league  with 
Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus,  and  with  Seleucus,  the  east  king, 
and  they  all  made  war  on  Antigonus,  and  on  Demetrius,  his 
son,  some  on  land,  some  on  water.  In  that  war  the  greatest 
part  of  the  flower  of  Macedonia  fell,  although  some  were 
with  Antigonus,  some  with  Cassander.  There  was  Anti- 
gonus with  his  son  put  to  flight.  After  that  Demetrius,  the 
son  of  Antigonus,  fought  in  ships  against  Ptolemy,  and  drove 
him  to  his  own  country.  After  that  Antigonus  commanded 
that  the  people  should  call  both  him  and  his  son  king ;  be- 
cause Alexander's  successors  had  not  previously  been  so 
called,  but  generals.  In  the  midst  of  these  wars,  Antigonus 
dreaded  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alexander,  lest  the  people 
should  choose  him  for  sovereign,  because  he  was  of  the  right 
royal  race :  he  therefore  commanded  both  him  and  his 
mother  to  be  slain.  "When  the  three  were  informed  that  he 
intended  to  deceive  them  all,  they  again  assembled  and 
warred  against  him.  But  Cassander  himself  durst  not  join 
ui  the  expedition,  on  account  of  his  nearest  enemies,  who 
were  about  hiiu  ;  but  sent  his  force  to  his  ally,  Lysimachus. 
His  councillors  had  also  bethought  themselves  ci  Seleucus, 
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monije  anpealbaj-  mib  jepmnum  jeeobe  on  fam  eajr-lanbum* 
f  paej-  aejiejt  Babylonie.  ■;)  Paccpiane.  •]  aejrcep  fon  he  jejiop  on 
Inbie.]>aej)  nan  man  seji  ne  piÖÖan  mib  jrypbe  jefapan  ne  bopjxe. 
buCon  Slexanbpe.  •]  he  Seleucuj-  jenybbe  ealle  pa  labteopap  to 
hip  hyppumneppe.  "j  hy  ealle  Äncijonup  anb  Demecpmp  hip 
punu  mib  pyjibe  jepohton.  on  J>am  jepeohte  psep  Äncijonup 
opplajen.  '^  hip  punu  op  fam  pice  abpaepeb ;  •  Ne  pene  ic.  cpaeS 
Opoj-iup.  f  senij  paepe  pe  f  ateUan  mihce.  ■p  on  pam  j^epeohte 

On  faepe  Cibe  ^epop  Eappanbep.  •]  hip  punu  penj^  Co  fam 
pice.  Philippup  I  •  Da  penbe  mon  epc  oöpe  piÖe  f  f  jepinn 
Älexanbpep  poljepa  jeenbob  paepe ',•  Ac  liy  pona  J)aep  him 
becpeonum  punnon.  ■]  Seleucup  ;]  Demetpiup.  Äncijonup  punu. 
heom  cojaebepe  jefopceban.  ■]  piS  'Öam  Öpim  punnon.  Phil- 
ippupe.  Eappanbpep  puna.  ■]  piö  Phcolomeupe.  ^  piö  Lipimachupe. 
jj  hy  "p  ^epinn  fa  fasp  licopc  anjunnon.  pe  hy  hit  aep  ne 
onjunnon  '.  •  On  J)am  jepinne  opploli  Äntipatep  hip  mobop. 
Eappanbpep  lape.  peh  fe  heo  eapmhee  hipe  peopep  to  him 
pilnobe  ;  •  Da  baeb  Slexanbep  hipe  punu  Demetpiup.  f  he  him 
jepylpte.  f  he  hip  mobop  pleje  on  hip  bpeSep  jeppecan  mihte. 
"2  hy  hyne  paöe  paep  opplojon  :  •  .^ptep  fam  jepunnon  Deme- 
tpiup ■^  Lipimachup.  ac  Lipimachup  ne  mihte  Demetpiupe 
piöptanban.  popöon  fe  Dopup.  Thpacea  cynmj.  him  eac 
onpann  ;  •  Da  paep  Demetpiup  on  paepe  hpile  ppiÖe  jeanmetc. 
■]  pjpbe  jelaebbe  to  Phtolomeupe ;  •  Da  he  f  jealipobe.  fa 
bejeat  he  Seleucup  him  to  pultume.  -j  Pijipup  Gpipa  cyninj.  -j 
Pipjiup  him  popfam  ppiSopt  pj'lr'^e.  \>e  he  him  pylpum  pacabe 
GOaecebonia  onpealb.  "]  hy  fa  Demetpiup  op  fam  abpipan  -j 
Pippup  topenj  i  •  .^pteji  f  am  Lipimachup  opploh  hip  ajenne 
punu  Äj^athoclen.  ■]  Äntipatep  hip  afum;-  On  fam  ba^um 
Lipimachia  peo  buph  bepanc  on  eopöan  mib  polce  mib-ealle.  -} 
aeptep  pam  pe  Lipimachup  haepbe  ppa  piti  hip  punu  jebon  ~\  piS 
hip  ajnim.  fa  onpcunebon  hyne  hip  ajene  leobe. "]  monije  pjiam 
him  cypban.  ~\  Seleucup  ppeonan.  'p  he  Lipimachup  beppice|' 
£)a  gyt  ne  mihte  pe  nitS  betux  him  tpam  jelicjean.  feh  heopa 
fa  na  ma  ne  lip  be.  f  aepa  f  e  Älexanbpep  poljepap  paepon.  ac  ppa 
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because  he  had  conquered  many  states  by  wars  in  the  east 
countries,  namely,  first  the  Babylonians  and  the  Bactrians, 
and  after  that  he  marched  to  India,  where  no  man,  before  or 
since,  durst  march  with  an  army,  save  Alexander.  And  he, 
Seleucus,  reduced  all  the  generals  to  his  obedience,  and  they 
all  sought  Antigonus  and  his  son,  Demetrius,  with  an  army. 
In  that  war  Antigonus  was  slain,  and  his  son  driven  from 
the  kingdom.  I  do  not  imagine,  says  Orosius,  that  there 
was  any  one  who  could  tell  what  [niunber]  perished  in  that 
war. 

At  that  time  Cassander  died,  and  his  son,  Philip,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  kingdom.  Then  again,  a  second  time,  people 
imagined  that  the  war  of  Alexander's  successors  was  ended. 
But  soon  after,  they  warred  among  themselves ;  and  Seleucus, 
and  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  made  a  league  toge- 
ther, and  warred  against  the  three,  against  Philip,  the  son 
of  Cassander,  and  against  Ptolemy,  and  against  Lysimachus ; 
and  they  entered  upon  that  war  just  as  it"  they  had  not  pre- 
viously begun  it.  In  that  war  Ajitipater  slew  his  mother, 
the  relict  of  Cassander,  although  she  miserably  begged  her 
life  of  him.  Thereupon  Alexander,  her  son,  prayed  Deme- 
trius to  aid  him,  that  he  might  avenge  his  mother's  death 
on  his  brother  ;  and  they  soon  after  slew  him.  After  that 
Demetrius  and  Lysimachus  made  war;  but  Lysimachus 
could  not  withstand  Demetrius,  because  Dorus,  king  of 
Thrace,  also  made  war  on  him.  Then  was  Demetrius  at  that 
time  greatly  elated,  and  led  an  army  against  Ptolemy.  "When 
he  received  intelligence  of  that,  he  got  Seleucus  to  aid  him, 
and  also  Pyrrhus,  king  of  the  Epirots.  And  Pyrrhus  chiefly 
supported  him,  because  he  was  craftily  aiming  at  the  domi- 
nion over  Macedonia ;  and  they  then  drove  Demetrius  from 
it,  and  Pyrrhus  took  possession  [of  the  kingdom].  After 
that  Lysimachus  slew  both  his  own  son,  Agathocles,  and 
Antipater,  his  son-in-law.  In  those  days  the  city  of  Lysi- 
niachia  sank  into  the  earth  with  all  its  inhabitants.  And 
after  Lysimachus  had  so  acted  towards  his  son  and  his  son- 
in-law,  his  own  people  shunned  him,  and  many  turned  from 
him,  and  prevailed  on  Seleucus  to  deceive  Lysimachus.  Not 
even  yet  could  the  grudge  between  the  two  be  allayed, 
although  at  that  time  no  more  of  them  were  living  who  had 
been  followers  of  Alexander ;  but  old  as  they  then  were,  they 
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ealbe  fpa  hy  fa  paepon  hy  jepuhton  ;  •  Seleucuj-  hsepbe  feopon 
■)  hunb-feofontij  pintjia.  ~}  Lipmachuf  haepbe  fpeo  'j  hunb- 
feofoncij  pmcpa '.  •  Daep  peapö  Lipmachuf  opflajen.  -3  faej-  ymb 
fpeo  nihc  com  Phcolomeuj".  pe  Lifimachuj"  hij-  fpeop:ep  haepbe. 
■}  byjellice  aepcep  Seleucufe  pop.  j>a  he  hampeapb  paef.  otS  hyf 
pypb  topapen  paep.  "j  hine  opploh  |  •  Da  paep  peo  pibb  ~j  peo 
milcheoptnep  jeenbab.  ]>e  hy  see  Älexanbpe  jeleopnohon.  f 
paep  ■^  hy  Cpejen.  ^e  ]>aep  lenjpte  hpbon.  xxx.  cymnja  opplojon. 
heopa  ajenpa  eaib  jepepena.  -^  him  haepbon  piÖöan  ealle  J)a 
anpealbap.  Ipe  hy  ealle  aep  haepbou  jemonj  ]>am  jepmnum ',  • 
Lipimachup  poplec  hip  xv,  puna,  pume  he  jylp  opploh.  pume  on 
jepeohcum  bepopan  him  pylpum  mon  opploh ;  •  Dyllicne 
jebpoöoppcipe.  cpaeö  Opopiup.  hy  heolban  him  becpeonum  ]>e 
on  anum  hipebe  paepan  apebbe  "]  jecybe.  ^  hic  ip  up  nu  ppitSop 
bipmpe  jehc.  f  pe  faep  beppecaö.  ■;)  '^  "^  pe  jepinn  nu  hataS, 
fonne  up  ppembe  '^  ellfeobije  on  becuma'5.';)  lyrlep  hpaec  on  up 
jepeapaö.  ^  up  ept  hpaeblice  poplaecati.  ~}  neUalJ  jeSencan  hpylc 
hic  fa  paep.  fa  nan  mann  ne  mihce  aec  o^pum  hip  peoph  je- 
byc^an.  ne  pupfon  "p  ])a  polban  jeppynb  beon.  j)e  paepon 
gebpoÄpa  op  paebep  3  op  mebep  > 
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iEFTGR  ]jam  ]>e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paep  cccc,  pmcpum 
■3  Lxuii.  Tapencine  ■f  pole  plejebon  bmnan  Tapencan  heopa 
bypij.  aec  heopa  J^eacpa.  ]>e  faep  bmnan  jepophc  paep.  J)a 
jepapan  hy  Romana  pcipa  on  faepe  pae  ypnan.  J?a  hpaeblice 
coman  Tapencme  to  heopia  ajnum  pcipum.  3  ]>a  oöpe  hinban 
oppopan.  ■]  hy  ealle  him  Co  jepylbum  jebybon.  bucon  v.  ~\  ]>a 
|)e  faep  jepanjene  paepan.  hy  capeban  mib  faepe  msepcan 
unietSneppe.  pume  opplojan.  pume  opppunjon.  pume  him  piö  peo 
jepealban  ;  •  Da  Romane  ■f  jeahpoban.  J>a  penbon  hy  aepenb- 
pacan  co  him.  "^  baeban  ■^  him  mon  jebecce.  ^  him  faep 
to  aebyljöe  jebon  paep ;  •  Da  capebon  hy  epc  J)a  aefienbpacan 
mib  })am  maepcan  bipmepe.  ppa  hy  ))a  0(5pe  aep  bybon.  ~]  hjr 
piSÄan  ham  poplecan  ;  •  JEpcep  ])am  popan  Romane  on  Tapen- 
cine. ^  ppa  claene  hy  namon  heojia  pulcum  mib  him.  ^  heopt 
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fouglit.  Seleucua  was  seventy-seven  years  [old],  and  Lysi- 
machus  was  seventy-three.  There  was  Lysimachus  slain,  and 
three  days  after  came  Ptolemy,  whose  sister  Lysimachus  had 
married,  and  marched  secretly  after  Seleucus,  as  he  was  pro- 
ceeding homewards,  until  his  army  was  dispersed,  and  slew 
him.  Then  that  peace  and  mercy  which  they  had  learned  from 
Alexander,  were  ended.  That  was,  that  those  two,  who 
lived  the  longest,  had  slain  thirty  kings,  their  own  old  com- 
panions, and  afterwards  had  for  themselves  all  the  dominions, 
which  they  [the  thirty]  had  pre\äou8ly  had  during  those 
wars.  Lysimachus  lost  his  fifteen  sons,  some  he  himself 
slew,  some  were  slain  in  the  wars  before  his  eyes.  Such 
brotherhood,  says  Orosius,  they  held  among  themselves,  who 
were  nurtured  and  instructed  in  one  family,  that  it  is  now 
to  us  rather  ridiculous  that  we  complain,  and  that  we  now 
call  it  war,  when  strangers  and  foreigners  come  upon  us,  and 
plunder  us  of  some  little,  and  again  quickly  leave  us,  and 
will  not  think  how  it  then  was,  when  no  man  could  buy  his 
lil'e  of  another,  nor  even  would  those  be  friends,  who  were 
brothers  by  father  and  by  mother. 
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Afteb  Borne  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  sixty-four 
years,  the  Tarentine  people  were  playing  in  their  city  of 
Tarentum,  at  their  theatre,  which  had  been  therein  bmlt, 
when  they  saw  Eoman  ships  running  on  the  sea.  There- 
upon the  Tarentines  went  quickly  to  their  own  ships  and 
sailed  after  them,  and  got  them  all  into  their  power,  save  five, 
and  those  who  were  there  taken  they  treated  with  the 
greatest  barbarity :  some  they  slew,  some  they  scourged, 
some  they  sold  for  money.  When  the  Eomans  were  informed 
of  that,  they  sent  envoys  to  them,  and  demanded  reparation 
for  what  had  been  done  to  [excite]  their  indignation.  They 
then  treated  the  envoys  with  the  greatest  ignominy,  as  they 
had  before  done  the  others,  and  afterwards  let  them  go  home. 
Aft^r  that,  the  Eomans  marched  against  the  Tarentines,  and 
BO  completely  took  [all]  their  force  with  tbem,  that  [even] 
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pjioletapu^  ne  moj-con  him  baeptan  beon.'-  Daec  paepon  pä 
\>e  hj'  jej-ecce  haeFbon.  f  fceolban  be  heojia  pipim  beaj.na 
fCjiynan.  ])onne  hy  on  jepm  pojian.  -^  cpaebon  f  him  pij-hcpe 
|»uhce.  f  hy  fa  ne  foplujie  fe  faep  ucpope.  haepbe  beapn  pe 
fe  mihtei' 

Py  J)a  Romane  comon  on  Tapentine.  3  paep  call  apeptan  f  hjr 
jemetcan.  •]  moneja  bypij  abjiaecan  >  Da  jenbon  Tapencine 
SBjhpap  aeprep  pulcume.  paep  hy  him  aenijep  penbon.  -j  Pippup. 
Gpipa  cynmj.  him  com  Co  mib  fam  maeptan  pulcume.  aejöep 
je  on  jan^-hepe  %e  on  pab-hepe.'«  pe  paep  on  t5am  bajum 
jemaeppob  opep  ealle  oSpe  cjoimjap.  ae^Sep  je  mib  hip  miclan 
pulcume.  je  mib  hip  paeb-J^eahcunje.  je  mib  hip  pijcpaepce;- 
Fop]mm  pylpce  Pippup  Tapencmum.  popj^on  pe  Tapence  peo 
buph  paep  jecimbpeb  op  Laecebemonium.  pe  hip  pice  pa  paep.  ~] 
he  haepbe  Theppah  him  Co  pulcume.  ^  GOaecebonie.  -j  he  haepbe 
XX.  elpenba  Co  pam  jepeohce  mib  him.  pe  Romane  aeji  na  ne 
jepapon.  he  paep  pe  popma  mann  pe  hy  aepejc  on  Icalium 
bpohce.  he  paep  eac  on  Öam  bajum  jleapapc  co  pije  ^  co 
gepmne.  bucon  pam  anum  f  hme  hip  jobap  -]  hip  biopoljylb  be- 
ppicon  ])e  he  bejanjenbe  paep;-  Da  he  hi  ahpobe  hip  jobap. 
hpaeSeji  heojia  pceolbe  on  oÖpumpije  habban.  pe  he  on  Roma- 
num.  pe  Romane  on  him.  pa  anbpypban  hi  him  cpeolice  •] 
cpaebon.  Du  haeppc  oSÖe  naeppc^i-  Daec  popme  jepeohc  f  he 
piÖ  Romanum  haepbe.  hic  paep  m  Eompania.  neah  paepe  ea  pe 
mon  Lipum  haec;-  Da  aepcep  pam  pe  paep  on  aejSpe  healpe 
micel  pael  jeplejen  paep.  pa  hec  Pijipup  bon  pa  elpenbap  on  f 
jepeohc  I  •  8ippan  Romane  -^  jepapan.  j)  him  mon  ppylcne 
ppenc  CO  bybe.  ppylcne  hy  aep  ne  jepapon.  ne  pecjan  nehypbon. 
J)a  plujon  hy  ealle  bucon  anum  menn.  pe  paep  GDinuciup  hacen. 
he  jeneSbe  unbep  anne  elpenb.  'f  he  hine  on  pone  napelan 
oppcanj  ;  •  Da  pi^J^an  he  yPP^  P^I"  1  jepunbob.  he  opjioh  micel 
})aep  polcep.  ■^  aejSep  je  pa  pojipupbon  pe  him  on  upan  paepan. 
je  eac  pa  oÖpe  elpenbap  pcicabe  3  jpemebe.  "p  pa  eac  maepc 
ealle  poppupbon.  pe  paep  on  upan  paejion.  •]  peh  pe  Romane 
jeplj'^meb  paepe.  hy  paepan  peh  jebylbe.  mib  pam  f  hy  pipcon  hu 
hy  CO  pam  elpenbam  pceolban;»  On  Sam  jepeohce  paep  Ro- 
mana XII 11.  M.  opplajen  peöena.  ~]  hunb-eahcacij  ^  via.  hunb. 
jepanjen.  •]  paepa  jehoppebpa  paejian  opplajen  in.  hunb  ~\  an 
M.  J  J>aep  paepon  vii.  hunb  juSpanena  jenumen  *•      pic  naep  na 
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their  proletarii  might  not  remain  behind.     These  "vrere  those 

whom  tbey  had  appointed  that  they  might  beget  children  by 
their  wives,  while  they  went  forth  to  war,  and  said  that  it 
seemed  to  them  wiser  not  to  dispense  with  those  who  there 
went  forth,  let  whoever  might  have  cliildren. 

The  Eomaus  then  came  upon  the  Tareutines,  and  there 
laid  waste  all  that  they  found,  and  took  many  towns.  Tliere- 
upon  the  Tarentines  sent  everywhere  for  aid,  where  they 
could  expect  any:  and  Pyrrlius,  king  of  Epirus,  came  to 
them  with  the  greatest  aid,  both  of  foot  and  horse.  He  was, 
in  those  days,  famed  above  all  other  kings,  as  well  for  his 
great  army  as  for  his  counsels,  and  for  his  military  skill. 
Pyrrhus  aided  the  Tarentines,  because  the  city  of  Tarentum 
had  been  built  by  the  Lacedfemonians,  who  were  then  under 
his  government ;  and  he  had  the  Thessalians  to  aid  him,  and 
the  Macedonians  ;  and  he  had  twenty  elephants  with  him  for 
that  war,  which  [animals]  the  Romans  had  not  before  seen  : 
he  was  tlie  first  man  who  introduced  them  into  Italy :  he 
was  also  in  those  days  the  most  expert  in  battle  and  warfare, 
except  only  that  his  gods  and  his  idols  that  he  worshiped 
deceived  him.  When  he  inquired  of  his  gods,  which  of  them 
should  have  victory  over  the  other,  he  over  the  Eomans,  or 
the  Eomans  over  him,  they  answered  him  ambiguously: 
"  Thou  wilt  have  it  or  not  have  it."  The  first  battle  that  he 
had  ^"ith  the  Eomans  was  in  Campania,  near  the  river  called 
tlie  Liris.  There,  after  a  great  slaughter  was  made  on  both 
sides,  Pyrrhus  commanded  the  elephants  to  be  led  into  the 
battle.  When  the  Eomans  saw  that  such  a  wile  was  prac- 
tised on  them,  such  as  they  before  had  not  seen  nor  heard 
spoken  of,  they  fled,  all  save  one  man,  who  was  caUed 
Minutius.  He  ventured  [to  go]  under  an  elephant,  so  that 
he  stabbed  it  in  the  navel.  When  it  was  angry  and  wounded 
it  slew  many  of  the  people,  so  that  both  those  perished  who 
were  upon  it,  and  he  also  wounded  and  irritated  the  other 
elephants,  so  that  most  of  those  also  perished  who  were  on 
them ;  and  although  the  Eomans  were  put  to  flight,  they 
were,  nevertheless,  emboldened  by  knowing  how  they  should 
[act]  with  elephants.  In  that  battle  fourteen  thousand  foot 
of  the  Eomans  were  slain,  and  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
taken  prisoners ;  and  of  the  horse  there  were  slain  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  j  and  there  were  seven  hundred  ensigni 
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je;aeh  hps&c  Pijipuj-ej-  polcef  jejreallen  psepe.  popfon  hic  n«jf 
feap  on  fam  cibum.  -j)  mon  aenij  pael  on  \>a.  healpe  pimbe.  ]>e 
|5onne  pylbpe  paep.  bucon  faep  ])y  laej-  opjlajen  paepe.  ppa  mib 
Älexanbpe  paep.  on  fam  popman  jepeohce.  J)e  he  piS  Dapiup 
peahc.  ])aep  naep  hip  polcep  na  ma  opplajen  fonne  nijon ;  •  Ac 
Pippup  jebicnebe  epc  hu  him  peo  pi^e  jehcobe.  pe  he  opep  Ro- 
mane haepbe.  pa  he  cpaeö  aec  hip  jobep  bupa.  3  hic  ppa  ))aepon 
appac.  Dane  hapa  8u  lopep.  f  ic  ])a  mopte  opeppinnan.  pe 
aep  paepon  unopeppunnen.  3  ic  eac  ppam  him  opeppunnen 
eom  ;•  Da  ahpebon  hine  hip  fejnap.  hpi  he  ppa  heanhc  popb  be 
him  pylpum  jecpaebe.  f  he  opeppunnen  paepe.  pa  anbpypbe  he 
him  J  cpaeö.  dp  ic  jepape  epc  ppylcne  pije  aec  Romanum.  ponne 
maej  ic  piÖöan  bucan  aelcon  pejne  Epeca  lanb  pecean^  ;  •  Daec 
paapö  eac  Romanum  on  ypelum  cacne  oSypeb  aep  ]>am  jepeohce. 
pa,  hy  on  pj'pbe  paepon.  f  pxy  polcep  pceolbe  micel  hpype  beon. 
jja  Öunop  opploh  xxiiu.  heopii  pobyiepa.  -)  ]>a  oSpe  jebpocabe 
ape^  comon ;  •  ^pcep  ))am  jepuhcon  Pippup  ^  Romane  in 
Äpuha.  faepe  feobe.  pd&p  peapö  Pippup  punb  on  oöjian  eapme. 
•J  Romane  haepbon  pije.  ~}  haepbon  jeleopnob  ma  cpaepca.  hu  hy 
^a  elpenbap  beppican  mihcon  mib  fam  pe  hy  namon  cpeopu.  3 
plojon  on  oÖepne  enbe  monije  pceappe  ipene  naejlap,  "]  hy 
mib  plexe  bepunbon.  •]  onbaepnbon  hic.  •]  bepybbon  hic  fonne  on 
8one  elpenb  hinban.  f  hy  fonne  popan  pebenbe.  aejtSep  je  pop 
J)aep  plexep  bpyne.  je  pop  f  aepa  naejla  pcicunje.  f  aec  aelcan  p& 
pojipujibon  aepepc  pe  him  on  upan  paepan.  3  piÖSan  ■^  oöep  pole 
paepon  ppa  ppiöe  pleanbe.  ppa  hy  him  pcilban  pceolban  ;  •  On 
J)am  jepeohce  paep  Romana  ehca  M.  opplajen.  ■^  xi.  jutSpanon 
jenumen ; •  Änb  Pippiupep  hepep  paep  xx.  M.  opjlajen.  -j  hyp 
juÖpana  [Liii.]^  jenumen;.  Da  peapö  Pippupe  cuö  f  Äja- 
choclep.  Sipacupa  cyninj.  J;aepa  buph-leoba,  paep  jepajien  on 
Siciha  paxa  lanbe;-  Da  pop  he  ]>ibep.  ■]  -p  pice  to  him 
jenybbe ;  • 

Sona  ppa  ^  jepinn  mib  Romanum  jeenbob  paep.  ppa  paep  J)aep 
peo  monijpealbepce  pol  mib  man-cpealme.  je  eac  -^  nanuhc 
bepenbep.  ne  pip  ne  nycen.  ne  mihcon  nanuhc  libbenbep  je- 
bepan.  f  hy  pa.  aec  nyhpcan  paepon  opcpeope.  hpaeöep  him 
aeni,3  mann  eac  acuman  fceolbe.  }>a  penbe  Pippup  ppam  Siciliuno 
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taken.  It  was  not  said  how  many  of  Pyrrhus's  people  were 
slain,  because  it  was  not  the  custom  in  those  times  to  count 
any  slaughter  on  that  side  which  was  the  prevailing  one, 
unless  a  very  small  number  were  slain,  as  it  was  with  Alex- 
ander, in  the  first  battle  he  fought  against  Darius,  where  of 
his  people  there  were  no  more  than  nine  slain.  But  Pyrrhus 
testified  afterwards  how  he  liked  the  victory  he  had  over  the 
Konians,  when  at  the  door  of  his  god  he  said,  and  thereon  so 
wrote  it :  "  Have  thanks,  thou  Jove,  that  I  have  been  able 
to  overcome  those  who  before  had  not  been  overcome ;  and  I 
am  also  overcome  by  them."  His  officers  thereupon  asked 
him  why  he  said  such  debasing  words  of  himself,  that  he  was 
overcome,  when  he  answered :  "  If  I  again  gain  such  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Eomans,  I  may  afterwards  return  to  Greece 
without  any  soldier  "  For  the  Eomans  also  it  appeared  aa 
an  evil  token,  before  the  battle,  when  they  were  in  camp, 
that  there  would  be  a  great  fall  of  the  people,  when  thunder 
slew  twenty-four  of  their  fodderers,  and  the  others  came 
away  half-dead.  After  that  Pyrrhus  and  the  Eomans  fought 
in  the  country  of  Apidia,  where  P}Trhus  was  wounded  in  one 
of  his  arms,  and  the  Eomans  had  the  victory,  and  had  learned 
more  devices,  how  they  might  circumvent  the  elephants,  by 
taking  stakes,  into  one  end  of  which  they  drove  many  sharp 
iron  naus,  and  wound  flax  about  them  and  set  it  on  fire,  and 
then  drove  it  into  the  hinder  part  of  the  elephant,  so  that  they 
ran  raging  mad,  both  in  consequence  of  the  burning  of  the 
flax  and  the  pricking  of  the  nails ;  so  that  with  every  one 
those  first  perished  that  were  upon  them  ;  and  afterwards 
they  as  impetuously  slew  the  other  people  as  they  should 
have  protected  them.  In  that  battle  eight  thousand  of  the 
Eomans  were  slain  and  eleven  ensigns  taken.  And  of 
Pyrrhus's  army  twenty  thousand  were  slain,  and  [fifty-three] 
of  his  ensigns  taken.  It  then  became  known  to  Pyrrhus, 
that  Agathocles,  king  of  the  citizens  of  Syracuse,  was  dead 
in  the  land  of  Sicily.  Thereupon  he  proceeded  thither,  and 
subjected  that  realm  to  him. 

As  soon  as  that  war  with  the  Eomans  was  ended,  there 
was  such  a  complicated  pestilence  with  mortality,  that  even 
nothing  bearing,  neither  women  nor  cattle  could  bring  forth 
anything  living ;  so  that  at  last  they  were  in  despair  whether 
any  man  should  be  born  to  them.     Pjrrhiis  then  turned 
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efC  CO  Romanum.  "j  him  onjean  com  Cuprnj-.  )-e  conjiil.  -j 
heopa  f  öjiibbe  jepeohc  ysey  on  Lucaniam.  on  Ä'jioj-mj-  paejie 
bune ;  •  Deh  ]>e  Romane^  }-ume  hpile  haepbon  j-pi'Sop  pleam 
je])ohc  f  onne  jepeohc.  sep  ]?onne  hy  jepapon  f  man  })a  elpenbaf 
on  f  jepeoht  bybe.  ac  fiööan  hy  )>a  jepapan  hu  hy  hi  jejpe- 
meban.  f  hy  ]ja  paepan  ppiSe  pleanbe  fe  hy  jryljcan  pceolban.  -^ 
Pippupep  hepe  peapö  pop])am  ppiSopc  on  pleame ;  •  On  fam 
jepeohce  Pippup  haepbe  hunb-eahcacij  M.  peöena.  -j  v.  M.  je- 
hoppebpa.  •]  ]>8&ji  paep  xxxvi.  M.  opplajen.  •]  lui.  hunb  jepanjen  ;• 
^ptep  pam  Pippmp  pop  op  Icahum.  ymb  v.  jeap  ])aep  ]je  he  aep 
]>aepon  com.  •;)  paöe  |)8ep  fe  he  ham  com.  he  polbe  abpecan 
Äpjup  J)a  buph.  ■]  ]»8ep  peapö  mib  anum  jrane  oppoppen ;  • 

^pcep  J>am  fe  Tapencine  jeahpoban  f  Pippup  beab  pa&p. 
fa  penbon  hy  on  Spppice.  Co  Eapcajinienpep.  aepcep  pulcume. 
3  epc  piS  Romanum  punnan.  ~\  pat5e  ]>3ep  ]>e  hy  cojaebepe  co- 
mon.  Romane  haepbon  pije  ;.  Daep  onpunbon  Eapca^im^enpep 
"p  him  mon  opepppipan  mihce.  ]>eh  hy  nan  pole  aep  mib  jepeohce 
opeppinnan  ne  mihce ;  •  Iremonj  fam  ])e  Pippup  piö  Romane 
pinnenbe  paep.  hy  haepbon  ehca  lejian ; .  Da  haepbon  hy  J>a 
eahce^an  Rejienpe  Co  pulcume  jepecce ; .  Da  ne  jecpupabe 
pe  ehcaSa  bael  faepa  lejian  f  Romane  Pippupe  pröpcanban 
mihce.  anjunnon  fa  hepjian  3  hynan  fa  fe  hy  ppiÖian  pceol- 
ban  ; .  Da  Romane  -^  jeahpoban.  fa  penbon  hy  f ybep  üenu- 
Ciup  heopa  conpul  mib  pulcume.  Co  fon  •f  he  on  him  jeppaece, 
"p  hy  fa  plojon  ^  hynbon  fe  ealle  Romane  ppitJian  polbon.  ~]  he 
fa  ppa  jebybe;-  8ume  he  opploh.  pume  jebanb  •]  ham  penbe. 
■3  f aep  paepan  piS^an  picnabe.  ■]  piÖÖan  fa  heapba  mib  ceopp- 
8Bxum  op-acoppene;. 


n. 

JEpCep  fam  fe  Romane-buph  jecimbpeb  paep  cccc.  pincpum 
^^  Lxxvii.  jepupbon  on  Rome  fa  ypelan  punbop.  f  paep  aepepc. 
•p  Öunop  coploh  hyjia  hehpcan  jobep  hup.  lopepep.  ~\  eac  foepe 
Dupje  peall  micel  Co  eopöan  jehpeap.  •]  eac  f  f py  pulpap  on 
anjie  nihc  bpohcon  anep  beabep  mannep  lichoman  binnan  fa 
bujih.  ■]  hyne  faeppiööan  pcyccemselum  cobjiubon.  o"5  fa  n  enn 
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from  Sicily  again  to  the  ^Romans,  and  Curius,  the  consul, 
came  against  him,  and  their  third  battle  was  in  Lucania,  on 
the  mountain  of  Arusius.  Although  the  Romans  had  for 
some  whue  thought  more  of  flight  than  of  fighting,  before 
they  saw  that  the  enemy  brought  the  elephants  into  the 
battle ;  yet  after  they  saw  how  they  could  irritate  them,  so 
that  they  impetuously  slew  those  whom  they  should  aid, 
Pyrrhus's  army  was  chiefly  on  that  account  put  to  flight. 
In  that  battle  Pyrrhua  had  eighty  thousand  foot  and  five 
thousand  horse,  and  there  were  thirty-six  thousand  slain  and 
four  hundred  captured.  After  that  Pyrrhus  departed  from 
Italy,  about  five  years  from  the  time  he  first  came  thither; 
and  soon  after  he  came  home,  he  would  take  the  city  of 
Argos,  and  was  there  mortally  struck  with  a  stone. 

After  the  Tarentines  had  been  informed  that  Pyrrhiis  wa* 
dead,  they  sent  to  Africa,  to  the  Carthaginians,  for  succour, 
and  again  warred  against  the  Eomans ;  and  quickly  after 
they  came  together  the  Romans  had  the  victor}'.  There  the 
Carthaginians  found  that  they  could  be  overcome,  although 
no  people  had  before  been  able  to  conquer  them  in  war. 
While  Pyrrhus  was  warring  against  the  Eomans,  they  had 
eight  legions.  They  then  appointed  the  eighth  to  aid  the 
people  of  Ehegium.  AVhen  this  eighth  part  of  the  legions  felt 
not  confident  that  the  Eomans  could  withstand  PjTrhus» 
they  began  to  plunder  and  oppress  those  whom  they  should 
protect.  "When  the  Eomans  were  informed  of  that,  they 
sent  thither  their  consul  Genucius  vrith  &  force,  in  order 
that  he  might  take  vengeance  on  them,  for  slaying  and  op- 
pressing those  whom  all  the  Eomans  should  protect;  and  he 
did  so.  Some  he  slew,  bound  and  sent  some  home,  and  there 
they  were  afterwards  scoiurged,  and  their  heads  afterwards 
cut  ofi"  with  axes. 


n. 

After  the  city  of  Eome  had  been  built  four  hvmdred  and 
seventy-seven  years,  there  happened  in  Eome  evil  prodigies. 
The  first  was,  that  thunder  struck  the  house  of  their  highest 
god,  Jove  ;  and  also  much  of  the  city- wall  fell  to  the  earth; 
and  also  three  wolves,  in  one  night,  brought  a  dead  man's 
body  into  the  city,  and  there  afterwards  tore  it  piecemeal, 

2o 
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onpocan.  ■;)  ut-upnon,  ^  hy  j-iÖöan  onpej  f^^^S^i^  !  •  O"  ^^™ 
bajum  jepeapS.  -^  on  anpe  bune  neah  Romebypij,  cohlab  j-eo 
eop^e.  '2  psej"  bypnenbe  jryp  up  op  Jjsepe  eopöan,  ■p  on  aelce 
healpe  jjaep  }-y<pep  peo  eop^e  psep  pip  aecepa  bpaebe  co  axpan  je- 
bupnen  ;.  8ona  faep.  on  fam  aepceppan  jeape.  jepop  Semppo- 
niup  pe  conpul.  mib  pypbe  piö  Pencencep  Icalia  pole;.  Da 
mib  ]?am  'pe  hy  hi  jecpymeb  haepbon  ■]  tojsebepe  polban.  pa 
peajiö  eop^beopunj.  -p  ae^Oep  J)8epa  polca  penbe  uncpeojenbhce. 
■^  hy  pceolban  on  fa  eop'San  bepincan.  ■]  hy  J>eah  ppa  anbpae- 
benbe  jebiban  'f  pe  eje  opepjan  paep.  3  Jjaep  piööan  paeljpiml  ce 
jepuhcon '.  •  Daep  paep  pe  ma&pta  blobjyce  on  «jtSpe  healpe 
faepa  polca.  J)eh  J»e  Romane  pije  haepbe.  pa  peapan  paep  to  lape 
pupboni«  Daep  paep  jepyne  f  peo  eop'Sbeopunj  tacnabe  pa 
miclan  blob-bpyncap.  pe  hype  mon  on  paepe  cibe  co-poplec  ]  • 


IIL 

^ptep  pam  pe  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  1111.  hunb  pincpum 
•]  Lxxx.  jemonj  pam  oSpum  monejum  punbpum.  pe  on  Sam 
ba^um  jelumpan.  "p  mon  jepeah  peallan  blob  op  eoprSan.  j 
pinan  meolc  op  heopenum  ;  ■  On  pam  bajum  Eajicajinijenpep 
penbon  pulcum  Tapentmum.  p  hy  pe  eaö  mihcon  peohcan  piS 
Romanum  ;  •  Da  penbon  Romane  aepenbpacan  to  him.  •]  hy 
ahpebon  pop  hpy  hy  f  bybon  ; .  Da  oöj-popan  hy  pam  aepenb- 
pacan mib  pam  bipmeplicepcan  a^e.  f  hy  him  naeppe  on 
pultume  naepon.  peh  pe  pa  aSap  paepan  neap  mane  ponne 
poöe ] .  On  pam  bajum  Ulcinienpep ~]  Thpu]ci  pa  pole  popneah 
ealle  poppupbon  pop  heopa  ajnum  bypije.  pojipam  pe  hy  pume 
heopa  peopap  jepjieoban.  "3  eac  him  eallum  pupbon  to  milbe  3 
to  popjipene  [•  Da  oppuhte  heopa  ceoplum^.  f  man  pa  peopap 
ppeobe.  3  hy  nolbe !  •  Da  piöpapan  hy  pam  hlapopbum  3  pa 
peopap  mib  him.  o^  hy  pylbpan  paepon  ponne  hy;.  Snb  hy 
piS^an  mib-ealle  op  'öam  eapbe  abpipon.  ~)  him  to  pipum  bybon 
pa  pe  aep  paepan  heopa  hlaepbian  \  •  Da  piÖÖan  jepohtan  pa 
hlapopbap  Romane.  •]  hy  him  jepylptan.  "p  hy  ept  Co  heop<^ 
ft^num  becomon;. 
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until  the  men  awoke  and  ran  out,  and  they  afterwards  fled 
away.  In  those  days  it  befel,  that  on  a  hill  near  the  city  of 
Eome,  the  earth  opened  and  there  was  burning  fire  up  Irom 
the  earth,  so  that  on  each  side  of  the  fire,  the  earth,  for  the 
breadth  of  five  acres,  was  burnt  to  ashes.  Soon  after  this,  in 
the  following  year,  Sempronius  the  consul  marched  with  an 
army  against  the  Picentes,  a  people  of  Italy.  Then,  when 
they  had  put  themselves  in  array,  and  would  engage,  there 
was  an  earthquake,  so  that  both  people  imagined  indubitably 
that  they  would  sink  into  the  earth,  and  they,  nevertheless, 
continued  thus  dreading  until  the  terror  had  passed  over, 
and  afterwards  there  fiercely  fought.  There  was  a  vast 
bloodshed  of  those  people  on  both  sides,  though  the  Eomana 
had  the  victory,  when  few  were  left  there.  There  was  seen 
that  the  earthquake  betokened  the  great  blood-drenchings 
which  they  let  flow  on  her. 


III. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  foiir  hundred  and  eighty  years, 
among  many  other  wonders  that  happened  in  those  days, 
blood  was  seen  to  boil  from  the  earth,  and  milk  to  rain  from 
the  heavens.  In  those  days  the  Carthaginians  sent  succour 
to  the  Tarentiaes,  that  they  might  the  more  easily  fight 
against  the  Eomans.  Thereupon  the  Eomans  sent  messengers 
to  them,  and  asked  them  why  they  so  did  ?  They  then  swore 
to  the  messengers  with  a  most  shameful  oath,  that  they  had 
never  afforded  them  aid;  although  those  oaths  were  nearer  to 
falsehood  than  to  truth.  In  those  days,  the  nations  of  the 
Yulsinienses  and  Etruscans  almost  all  nearly  perished  through 
their  own  folly,  because  they  had  freed  some  of  their  slaves, 
and  were  also  too  mild  to  them  all,  and  too  indidgent.  Then 
their  churls  took  it  ill  that  the  lords  had  freed  the  slaves, 
and  would  not  [free]  them.  They  thereupon  rose  against 
the  lords,  and  the  slaves  with  them,  mitil  they  were  stronger 
than  they.  And  they  afterwards  entirely  drove  them  from 
the  country,  and  took  for  wives  those  who  had  previously 
been  their  mispresses.  Afterwards  the  lords  applied  to  the 
Eomans,  and  they  aided  them,  so  that  they  again  came  to 
their  own, 

2o2 
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IV. 


JEpceji  8am  fe  Romebujih  jetimbpeb  paej*  cccc.  pintpum  ^ 
Lxxx.  becom  on  Romane  micel  mann-cpealm.  ^  hy  pa  a&c 
nyhfCan  ne  ahj-eban  hpaec  faapa  jepapenpa  paepe.  ac  hpaac 
heopa  ])onne  Co  lape  paepe  \  •  Snb  eac  ])a  beopola  pe  liy  on 
jymbel  peopöobon  hy  amypbon.  co-eacan  ))am  oSpum  monij- 
pealbum  bipmpum  ]>e  hy  laepenbe  paepon.  ■^  hy  ne  cuSan  onji- 
can  -p  hic  Eiobep  ppacu  paep.  ac  hecon  )>a  bipceopap  -^  hy 
paebon  J>am  polce.  ■^  heopa  jobap  him  paepon  yppe.  co  J)am  ^ 
hi  him  fa-jic  ppiSop  opppebon  'j  blotton  ]>onne  hy  aep  bybon  ;  • 
On  J)aepe  ilcan  cibe  Eapepponie  paep  hacenu  heopa  joba  nunne. 
pa  jebypebe  hype  f  heo  hy  poplaej  |  •  Py  J)a  Romane  pop  pam 
gylce  hi  ahenjan.  3  eac  fone  J>e  pone  jylc  mib  hype  jepophce. 
~j  ealle  pa  pe  pone  jylc  mib  him  pipton  •]  mib  him  haelon  ; .  pu 
pene  pe  nu  Romane  him  pylp  ÖyUice  ppicon  -^  pecton  pop  heopa 
ajenum  Jylpe  -^  hepinje.  ■j  peah  jemonj  paepe  hepinje  pylhca 
bipmepa  on  hy  pj'lpe  apaebon.  hu  pene  pe  hu  monejpa  mapan 
bipmpa  hy  poppyjebon.  aej^ep  je  pop  heopa  ajenpe  lupan  "j 
lanbleoba.  je  eac  pop  heopa  penacmn  eje ;  • 

Be  EäRTäINä  CeiüINNe :  •  Nu  pe  pculon  pon.  cpae«  Opo- 
fiup.  ymb  'p  Punicajepinn.  f  paep  op  pam  polce  op  Eapcaina  paepe 
bypij.  peo  paep  jecimbpeb  ppam  Shpann  pam  pipmen  Lxxxii. 
pmcpum  aep  Romebuph.  ppa  pome  paepa  buphpapena  ypel  ~] 
heopa  bipmepep  peapö  lycel  apaeb  '}  appicen.  ppa  ppa  Tpojup  -^ 
Jupcmup  paebon.  pcaep-pjucepap.  poppon  pe  heopa  pi)-e  on  naenne 
pael  pel  ne  jepop.  naöep  ne  innan  ppam  him  pylpum.  ne  ucane 
ppam  oÖpum  polcum  ;  •  8pa-peah.  to-eacan  pam  ypelum.  hy 
jeperton.  ponne  him  micel  mann-cpealm  on  becom.  ■p  hy 
pceolbon  menn  heopa  jobum  blocan  ;  •  8pa  eac  pa  beopla.  pe 
hy  on  jelypbon.  jelaepbon  hy  -p  pa  pe  paep  onhailebe  paepan.  f 
hy  hale  pop  hy  cpealbon.  ~]  paepon  pa  menn  co  pon  bypje.  ■f  hy 
penbon  f  hy  mihcon  f  ypel  mib  pam  jepcillan.  •)  pa  beopla^  Co 
pon  lycije.  f  hy  hic  mib  pam  jemicleban.  ~]  poppon  pe  hy  ppa 
ppiSe  bypije  paepon.  bun  com  on  Dobep  ppacu.  on  sepeohcura 
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IV. 


After  Borne  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  eighty  years, 
a  great  mortality  came  on  the  Eomans,  so  that  at  last  they 
did  not  ask  how  many  had  died,  but  how  many  of  them  then 
remained.  And  also  the  devils,  whom  they  constantly  wor- 
shiped, led  them  astray,  in  addition  to  the  other  manifold 
scandals  that  they  taught  them,  so  that  they  coidd  not  under- 
stand that  it  was  the  vengeance  of  God ;  but  commanded 
the  priests  to  tell  the  people  that  their  gods  were  wroth 
with  them,  in  order  that  they  might  more  frequently  offer  and 
sacrifice  to  them  than  they  had  ere  done.  At  the  same  time 
it  happened  that  a  vestal  of  their  gods,  who  was  named 
Capparonia,  committed  incontinence.  For  that  crime  the 
Eomans  hanged  her,  and  also  him  who  bad  perpetrated  the 
crime  with  her,  and  all  those  who  were  privy  to  the  crime, 
and  concealed  it  among  themselves.  How  can  we  now 
imagine,  that  the  Eomans  themselves  wrote  and  composed 
such  [narratives]  for  their  own  glory  and  praise,  and  yet,  in 
the  midst  of  the  praise,  have  related  such  disgraces  of  them- 
selves ?  How  many  may  we  imagine  greater  disgraces  they 
have  passed  in  silence,  both  for  love  of  themselves  and 
countrymen,  as  well  as  for  fear  of  their  senate  ? 

Of  the  Carthaginian  "Was.  We  will  now,  says 
Orosius,  begin  concerning  the  Carthaginian  war  (that  was  of 
the  people  of  the  city  of  Carthage,  that  was  built  by  the 
woman  Elisa  eighty-two  years  before  Eome),  as  of  the 
calamities  of  the  citizens  and  their  disasters  little  has  been 
said  and  written,  as  Trogus  and  Justinus,  the  historians, 
have  related;  because  their  affairs  at  no  time  succeeded  well, 
neither  within  among  themselves,  nor  without  from  other 
nations.  And  yet,  in  addition  to  these  evils,  they  decreed, 
when  a  great  pestilence  came  upon  them,  that  they  should 
sacrifice  men  to  their  gods.  In  like  manner,  the  devils,  in 
whom  they  believed,  instructed  them,  that  for  those  who 
were  unhealed  there  they  should  slay  the  hale ;  and  men 
were  so  foolish,  that  they  imagined  they  might  thereby  still 
the  evil,  and  the  devils  so  crafty  that  they  thereby  aug- 
mented it.  And  because  they  were  so  very  foolish,  the 
vengeance  of  God  came  upon  them,  in  wars,  besides  other 
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Co-eacan  oSpum  ypelum.  paec  paej-  opCop:  on  Sicilium  •]  on  8ap- 
tJinium  fara  ijlanbum.  on  pa  hy  jelomlicojt  punnon  !•  JEfcef 
J>am  ]>e  him  fpa  ofcjiaeblice  mijiamp.  f  hy  anjunnon  hiC  picar 
heojia  labceopum  ~]  heopa  cempum  heopa  eapfeÖa.  •]  him  be- 
bubon  f  hy  on  ppaecf löaj-  popan  3  on  ellfiobe  ;  •  Raöe  aeptep 
|)am  hy  ba&ban.  ^  hy  mon  co  heopa  eapbe  poplece.  -^  hi  mofCan 
gepanbian.  hpaeSep  hy  heopa  mebjaelpa  opepfpiöan  mihcon;- 
Da  him  mon  ])3ej-  poppypnbe.  })a  jepohcan  hy  mib  pipbe  '.•  On 
J)8epe  hepjunje  jemecce  je  ylbejxa labceop.  ClOazeup  hi)-  a^enne 
funu.  mib  puppupum  jejypebne  on  bipceophabe.  he  hine  |)a  pop 
J)am  jypelan  jebealh.  •)  he  hine  opeppon  hec  •]  ahon.  •)  penbe  f 
he  pop  hip  poppepenneppe  ppelc  pceopp  pejiebe.  popfon  hic  naep 
])eap  mib  him  ^  senij  oöep  puppujian  pepebe  bucon  cynmjum  ;  • 
Ra])e  aepcep  ]jam  hy  bejeacan  Eapcaina  fa  buph.  -j  ealle  fa 
aelcaepepcan  opplojon.  \>e  faepmne  paepon.  ~]  fa  o^pe  Co  him 
^enybbon;-  Da  aec  nihpcan.  he  peapö  pylp  bepypeb  ■]  oppla- 
jen '.  •      Dip  pa&p  jepopben  on  £ipupep  baese.  Peppa  cyninjep  [  • 


V. 

^ptep  fam  pimilco.  Eaptaina  cynmj.  jepop  mib  pypbe  on 
Sicihe.  -j  him  faep  becom  ppa  paephc  ypel.  -p  fa  menn  paepion 
ppa  paöe  beabe.  ppa  hiC  him  on  becom.  -p  hy  fa  aec  nihpcan  hy 
bebypjean  ne  mihcon.  3  pop  fam  eje  hip  unpillum  penbe.  -} 
ham  pop.  mib  fam  fe  faep  paepon;-  Sona  ppa  -^  popme  pcip 
lanb  jepohce.  •]  -p  ejephce  ppell  jebobabe.  ppa  paepon  ealle  fa 
buphpape  Eapcajinijenpep  mib  ppiÖlice  heape  -]  pope  onpcypeb. 
-]  aelc  ahpienbe  "]  ppinenbe  aepcep  hip  pjiynb.  ~\  hy  uncpej^enblice 
nanpa  cpeopöa  him  ne  penbon.  bucon  "p  hy  mib-ealle  poji- 
|>eopöan  pceolban]-  GOib  fam  f e  f a  buphpape  ppa  jeomoplic 
anjin  haepbon.  fa  com  pe  cyninj  pylp  mib  hip  pcipe.  ■]  lanb  ^e- 
fohce  mib  ppiöe  lySeplican  jejypelan.  3  aejSep  je  he  pylp  ham- 
peapb  pop.  je  "p  pole  "p  him  onjean  com.  eall  hiC  him  pepenbe 
hampeapb  poljobe.  '^  he  pe  cyninj  hip  hanba  paep  upppeapbep 
bpaebenbe  pi^  faep  heoponep.  -)  mib  opepheopcneppe  him  pa&p 
panienbe  aejcSep  je  hi)'  ajenne  heapbpaelf a.  je  eallep  faep  polcep. 
"3  he  fa-jj'C  him  pylpum  jebybe  f  faep  pyppc  paep.  fa  lie  co  hif 
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evilä.  That  was  oftenest  in  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
in  which  they  most  frequently  warred.  After  they  had  so 
often  been  unsuccessful,  they  began  to  blame  their  generals 
and  their  soldiers  for  tlieir  disasters,  and  commanded  them 
to  go  into  exile  and  banishment.  Shortly  after,  they  prayed 
to  be  re-admitted  to  their  country,  that  they  might  try 
whether  they  could  overcome  their  bad  fortune.  AVhen  this 
was  refused  them,  they  attempted  with  an  army.  In  tlie 
ravage,  the  general-in-chief,  Mazeus,  met  his  own  son  clad  in 
purple,  though  one  of  the  priesthood.  On  account  of  that 
garment  he  was  incensed,  and  he  commanded  him  to  be 
seized  and  crucified;  and  thought  that  in  contempt  of  him 
he  wore  such  a  garment ;  because  it  is  not  a  custom  with 
them  that  any  other  should  be  clad  in  purple  but  kings. 
Shortly  after  this  they  got  the  city  of  Carthage,  and  slew  all 
the  chiefs  that  were  iu  it,  and  reduced  the  others  to  sub- 
jection. Then  at  last,  he  was  himself  circumvented  and 
slain.  This  happened  in  the  days  of  Cyrus,  king  of  the 
Persians. 

V. 

After  that  Himilco,  king  of  Carthage,  proceeded  with  an 
army  to  Sicily,  and  there  came  upon  them  such  a  sudden  evil, 
that  men  were  dead  as  soon  as  it  came  upon  them,  so  that  at 
last  they  could  not  bury  them;  and  from  fear  against  his 
will  departed,  and  proceeded  home  with  those  that  there 
were.  As  soon  as  the  first  ship  reached  the  land  and  an- 
nounced the  fearful  intelligence,  then  were  all  the  Cartha- 
ginian citizens  affected  with  violent  groaning  and  weeping, 
and  every  one  asking  and  inquiring  after  his  friends,  and 
would  positively  believe  nothing  true,  but  that  they  must  all 
have  perished.  Whue  the  citizens  were  engaged  on  so 
mournful  a  subject,  the  king  himself  came  with  his  ship,  and 
landed  in  a  very  squalid  garment,  and  both  he  himself  pro- 
ceeded homewards,  and  the  people  who  had  come  to  meet 
him,  all  followed  him  homewards  weeping;  and  he,  the  king, 
stretched  out  his  hands  upwards  towards  heaven,  and  with 
overflowing  heart,  bewailed  both  his  own  hard  fortune  and 
that  of  all  the  people ;  and  he,  moreover,  did  to  himself  that 
which  was  worst,  when  he  came  to  his  house,  when  he  there 
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inne  (om,  fa  he  •^  pole  J^aep-uce  becynbe.  -j  hme  senne  J>aep- 
mne  beleac.  •]  hme  fylpne  opfloh  ;•  ^Epcep  fam  paej-  pimpehj 
mann  bmnan  Eajjcama.  j-e  paej-  hacen  panno.  ^  paef  mib  unje- 
mere  paep  cj^nebomep  jypnenbe;.  Ac  him  jepuhce  ^  he  nub 
faepa  pitena  pillum  him  ne  mihce  tocuman.  •]  him  to  paebe 
genam  f  he  hy  ealle  Co  jepeopbum  Co  him  jehec.  ^  he  hy 
fiÖSan  mihce  mib  accpe  acpellan.  ac  hic  gepeapS  puph  J)a 
amelhob.  ]>e  he  jepohc  haepbe  f  him  Co  Öaepe  bsebe  pyljcan 
fceolbe  ; .  Da  he  onpunbe  f  f  cuö  paep .  pa  jejabepabe  he  ealle 
fa  J'eopap  •]  pa  j'pelan  menn  pe  he  mihce.  ~)  pohce  "p  he  on  pa 
buphpape  on  unjeapepe  become,  ac  hic  him  peapS  aepop  cuS  [  • 
Da  him  aec  paepe  bypij  ne  jeppeop.  pa  jepenbe  he  mib  xxiii.  M. 
toanpe  oÖejipe  byjuj.  •]  pohce  -f  he  paabpsece"-  Da  haepbon 
fa  bufih-leoba  GOaujucane  him  Co  pulcume.  ■j  him  onjean  comon 
bucan  psepcene.  -j  pannon  jepenjon.  ~\  pa  oöpe  jeplymbon.  ■] 
f  aep  piÄÖan  cmcjiejab  peapö  ;  •  -^pepc  hine  man  ppanj.  pa 
fCicobe  him  mon  pa  ejan  uc.  ■]  piöt5an  him  mon  ploh  pa  hanba 
op.  pa  f  heapob.  "]  eall  hip  cynn  mon  opploh.  py  laep  hiC  mon 
upepan  bajum  ppaece.  oSöe  aenij  oöep  boppce  epc  ppylc  onjin- 
nan  *  •  Dip  jepeajiS  on  Philippupep  baeje.  paep  cynmjep  \  •  ^pcep 
f  am  hypbon  Eapcanienpep  -p  pe  maepa  Älexanbep  haepbe  abpocen 
Tipum  pa  buph.  peo  paep  on  aep-bajum  heopa  ylbpena  eöel.  ^ 
onbpehon  -p  hy  eac  co  him  cuman  polbon;.  Da  penbon  hy 
fibep  Ämilcop.  heopa  pone  jleapepcan  mann,  "p  he  Älexanbpep 
pipan  bepceapobe.  ppa  he  hic  him  epc  ham  onbeab.  on  anum 
bpebe  apjncen.  •]  piÖSan  hic  apjiicen  paep  he  hic  opep-pojihce 
mib  peaxe  |-  6pc  pa  !Slexanbep  jepapen  paep  ~]  he  ham  com.  pa 
Cujon  hme  paepe  bupje  pican.  f  he  heopa  ppicbomep  piS  Älex- 
anbeji  ppemmenbe  paepe.  ^  hine  pop  paepe  Cihclan  opplojon;« 
iEpcep  pam  Eajicanienpep  punnon  on  Sicilie.  paep  him  pelbon 
Ceala  jeppeop.  3  bepaecan  heopia  heapob-buph.  Sipacupep  paep 
hacenu  ;  •  Da  ne  onhajobe  S^achocle.  heopa  cynmje.  f  he 
pit5  hy  mihce  bucon  paepcene  jepeohcan.  ne  eac  f  hy  ealle 
mihcon  pop  mecelepce  faep  binnan  jebiban.  ac  lecon  heopa 
pulcum  paep  binnan  beon.  be  fam  baele.  fe  hy  aejöep  mihcon  je 
heopa  paejceu  jehealban.  je  eac  f  fa  niece  haepbon  pa  hpile.  3 
re  cyninj  mib  ))am  otSpum  baele  on  pcipum  pop  on  Eapcanienpe. 
3  hy  jiaÖe  f aep  pojibaejinan  kec.  fe  he  co  lanbe  jepop.  fopfo« 
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»hut  the  people  out,  and  locked  himself  therein  alone,  and 
slew  himself.  After  that,  there  was  a  wealthy  man  in 
Carthage,  who  was  named  Hanno,  ana  was  immoderately 
craving  after  the  kingship.  But  it  seemed  to  him  that  with 
the  will  of  the  senators  he  could  not  attain  it,  and  he  took 
the  resolution  that  he  would  bid  them  all  to  a  feast,  in  order 
that  he  might  then  kill  them  by  poison.  But  it  was  divulged 
through  those  who  he  had  thought  would  have  aided  him  in 
the  deed.  When  he  found  that  it  was  known,  he  gathered 
all  the  slaves  and  the  evil  men  that  he  could,  and  thought 
that  he  could  come  on  the  citizens  unawares ;  but  it  had  been 
previously  made  known  to  them.  When  he  did  not  succeed 
at  the  city,  he  betook  himself  with  twenty-four  thousand  to 
another  city,  and  thought  he  could  capture  it.  But  the 
citizens  had  the  Mauritanians  to  aid  them,  and  came  against 
him  outside  the  fortress,  and  took  Hanno,  and  put  the  others 
to  flight,  and  there  he  was  afterwards  tortured.  First  they 
scourged  him,  then  put  his  eyes  out,  and  afterwards  struck 
oif  his  hands,  then  his  head,  and  slew  all  his  kin,  lest  they  at 
a  future  day  might  avenge  it,  or  any  other  might  again  dare 
the  like.  This  happened  in  the  days  of  Philip  the  king. 
After  that,  the  Carthaginians  heard  that  the  Great  Alexander 
had  taken  the  city  of  Tyre,  which,  in  days  of  old,  was  the 
country  of  tlieir  forefathers,  and  dreaded  lest  they  should  also 
come  to  them.  Thereupon  they  sent  Amilcar  thither,  their 
most  expert  man,  that  he  might  observe  Alexander's  move- 
ments, so  that  he  might  announce  it  to  them  at  home  written 
on  a  board ;  and  after  it  was  written,  he  worked  it  over  with 
wax.  After  Alexander  was  dead  and  he  was  come  home,  the 
senators  of  the  city  accused  him  of  having  acted  treache- 
rously towards  them  with  Alexander,  and  for  that  accusation 
slew  him.  After  that  the  Carthaginians  made  war  on  Sicily, 
where  they  seldom  succeeded  well,  and  besieged  their  chief 
city  called  Syracuse.  Then  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to 
Agathocles,  their  king,  that  he  should  fight  with  them  outside 
his  fortress,  nor  also  that,  on  account  of  want  of  food,  they 
should  all  remain  within  it ;  but  let  a  part  of  their  force  be 
within,  both  that  they  might  hold  their  fastness,  and  also 
that  during  that  while  they  might  have  food ;  and  the  king 
with  the  other  part  proceeded  in  ships  to  the  Carthaginian 
territory,  and  immediately  after  he  had  reached  land  com» 
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he  nol&e  f  hij-  pynb  heopa  epC  aenijne  anpealb  hxybe.  •}  him 
)>aep  paöe  p aej-cen  jepophce.  •]  paef  -J)  pole  ))anon-uc  pleanbe  -} 
hynenbe.  o^f  panno.  J>aej'  folcef  o^ep  cynmj.  hme  aec  J)am 
fxytene  jefohce  mib  xx.  m.  !•  Ac  hine  Äjachoclej-  jeplymbe 
"]  hij*  polcef  ofjioh  u,  M.  3  him  aepcep-jryljenbe  paep  d6  v.  mila 
Co  ])aepe  bypij  Eapcanienpe.  3  faep  oöep  paepcen  jepophre. 
■3  ])8ep  ymbucan  paep  hepjenbe  "]  baepnenbe.  f  Eapcainienpe 
mihcon  jepeon  op  heopa  byjuj  f  pyp.  ■]  fone  ceonan  fonne 
hy  on  pope  paepon  ;  •  Ymbe  fone  timan  ]>e  ^ip  paep.  Snbpa 
paep  hacen  Äjachoclep  bpoSop.  fone  he  aec  ham  on  faepe 
pypij  him  beaepcan  lee.  he  bepipebe  f  pole  ]>e  hi  embpecen 
haepbon.  on  anpe  nihc  unjeapepe.  "]  hic  maepc  eall  opploh. 
'J  pa.  o^pe  CO  peipan  o^plujon ; .  Siib  pat5e  faep  ]>e  hy  ham 
eomon.  ~]  f  ppell  euS  peapS  EapCainienpum.  ppa  pupbon  hy 
ppa  ppiÖe  popjjohce.  f  nalaep  ■^  an  -p  Äjachocle  maneja  bypi5 
CO  japol-jylbum  pujibon.  ae  eac  hy  him  heapmaelum  pylpe 
on  hanb  eobon.  ppa  eac  Opeplep  pe  cynmj.  mib  Eipene  hip  polce.. 
hine  eac  jepohce  [  •  Sc  Sjachoclep  ^ebybe  uncpeoplice  piö 
hine.  ^  he  hine  on  hip  paepum  beppac  -)  opploh.  ppa  him  eac 
pylpum  piÖöan  aepcep  lamp ;  •  dp  he  'Sa  ]>a  ane  uncpeop'Sa  ne 
jebybe.  ppom  fam  baeje  he  mihce  bucan  bpoce  ealpa  Eapcaina 
anpealb  bejican;-  On  faepe  hpile  fe  he  ]>one  unpaeb  Suph- 
Ceah.  Bomilcop  [Ämilcoji].  Pena  cyninj.  paep  mibpibbe  pi^  hip 
papenbe.  mib  eallum  hip  polce ;  •  Ac  becux  Äjarhocle  ")  hip 
polce  peap^  unjejiaebnep.  -f)  he  pylp  opplajen  peap'S  ; .  JEpcep 
hip  bea^e  popan  epc  Eapcamienpep  on  8icilie  mib  pcipura  ".•  Da 
hy-^  jeahpebon.  pa.  penbon  hy  aepceji  Pippupe.  Gpijia  cynmje.  j 
he  him  pume  hpile  jepylpce ;  • 


YI. 

jEpCep  paxn  pe  Romebuph  jeCimbpeb  paep  cccc.  pincpum 
^  Lxxxiii.  penbon  ClOamepcine.  Sicilia  pole,  aepcep  Romana 
fulcvmae.^  hy  pi8  Pena  polce  mihce;-  Da  penbon  hy  him 
Äppiu»"   Elaubiup  J)one   conpul  mib  pilcume;«     epc   )>a  hy 
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manded  them  to  be  burnt,  because  he  would  not  that  his 
enemies  should  have  afterwards  any  power  over  them  ;  and 
he  there  speedily  constructed  a  fortress,  and  was  driving  out 
the  people  thence  and  oppressing  them,  until  Hanno,  the 
people's  other  king,  sought  him  at  the  fortress  with  twenty- 
thousand  men.  But  Agathocles  put  him  to  flight,  and  slew 
two  thousand  of  his  people,  and  followed  after  him  to  within 
five  miles  of  the  Carthaginian  city,  and  there  constructed 
another  fortress,  and  there  about  was  harrying  and  burning, 
80  that  the  Carthaginians  might  see  the  fire  from  their  city, 
and  the  calamity,  while  they  were  [out]  in  the  expedition. 
About  the  time  that  this  was,  the  brother  of  Agathocles,  who 
A^as  named  Andro,  whom  he  had  left  behind  him  at  home  in 
the  city,  overcame  by  artifice  the  army  that  had  besieged  him, 
in  one  night  unexpectedly,  and  slew  them  almost  all,  and  the 
others  fled  to  their  ships.  And  immediately  after  they  came 
home,  and  the  intelligence  became  known  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, they  were  so  despised,  that  not  only  many  cities 
became  tributaries  to  Agathocles,  but  also  surrendered  to 
him  in  bodies.  So  also  Ophelias,  the  king,  with  Cyrene, 
his  people,  likewise  sought  him.  But  Agathocles  acted 
treacherously  towards  him,  by  deceiying  him  into  a  compact 
with  him,  and  slew  him  ;  as  it  happened  afterwards  also  to 
himself.  If  he  had  not  done  that  one  act  of  treachery,  he 
might  from  that  day,  without  difficulty  have  acquired  the 
rule  over  all  the  Carthaginians.  During  the  time  that  he 
was  following  that  evil  counsel,  Bomilcar,  the  Punic  king, 
was  peaceably  marching  towards  him  with  all  his  people. 
But  there  was  dissension  between  Agathocles  and  his  people, 
80  that  he  himself  was  slain.  After  his  death  the  Cartha- 
ginians proceeded  again  to  Sicily  with  ships.  "When  they 
(the  Sicilians)  were  apprized  of  that,  they  sent  for  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  and  he  for  some  time  aided  them. 

yi. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  eighty-three 
years,  the  Mamertini,  a  Sicilian  people,  sent  to  the  Ko« 
mans  for  aid,  that  they  might  withstand  the  Punic  people. 
Whereupon  they  sent  to  them  the  consul,  Appius  Claudius 
with  aid.    Then  after  they  had  proceeded  together  with  tLei 
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tojaebepe-peajib  pojian  mib  heopa  polcum.  ])a  plugon  Pene.  fpa 
hy  ept  jylfe  faebon.  •]  hy  punbpeban  "f  hy  a&p  plujon  aep  hy 
tojsebepe  jenealaehton ;  •  Fop  fara  jrleame  panno.  Pena 
cyninj.  mib  eallum  hij-  polce.  peapö  Romanum  to  jajrol-jylbum. 
■]  him  aelce  jeape  jej-ealbe  tpa  hunb  calencana  feolppep.  on 
a&lcpe  anpe  calencan  ysey  Lxxx.  punba ;  •  ^pcep  fam  Romane 
befaecan  fone  ylbpan  pannibalan.  Pena  cynmj.  on  Äjpjjence. 
Sicilia  bypij.  oö  he  popneah  hunjpe  ppealc ;  •  Da  com  him 
Pena  oSep  cynmj  to  pultume  mib  pciphepe.  panno  paep  haten. 
■]  faep  jeplymeb  peapö.  •]  Romane  piööan  "p  paepten  abpsecan.  ■^ 
Pannibal  pe  cyninj  on  niht  ut-o'5pleah  mib  peapum  mannum.  ^ 
Lxxx.  pcipa  jejabepabe.  ~j  on  Romana  lanb-jemaepo  hepjabe ;  • 
On  ]>a  ppace  punbon  Romane  aepept  -p  hy  pcipa  pophtan.  •p 
geppemebe  Duihup  heopa  conpul  ^  "p  anjin  peapö  tibhce 
fuphtojen.  ppa  f  aeptep  pyxtijum  baga  paep  \>e  f  timbep 
acoppen  paep.  )>aep  paepon  xxx.  ~\  c.  jeapopa.  je  mib  maepte  je 
mib  pejle.  -j  o'Seji  conpul.  pe  paep  haten  Eopnehup  Äpina.  pe 
jepop  on  Lipapip  f  ijlanb.  to  pannibale  to  punbop-j-ppaece 
mib  XVI.  pcipan.  ]>&  opploh  he  hine  ;•  Spa  "p  fa  pe  o^ep  conjiil 
jehypbe.  Duihup.  ppa  jepop  he  to  J)am  ijlanbe  mib  xxx.  pcipum 
-J  panmbalep  folcep  in.  hunb  opploh.  "]  hip  xxx.  pcipa  jenam.  ~j 
xiii.  on  pae  bepencte.  •^  hyne  jylpne  jeplymbe ',  •  ^ptep  ])am 
Punici.  -p  pinbon  Eaptanienpe.  hy  jepetton  pannonan  opep 
heopa  pcipa.  ppa  panmbalep  paep  aep.  "p  he  bepepebe  Sapöiniam 
"J  Eoppicam  ])a  ijlanb  piÖ  Romanum.  "]  he  jiatJe  faep  yit  hy 
gepeaht  mib  pciphepe.  ■;)  opplajen  peapö ;  • 

Daep  on  ])am  aeptepan  jeape  Ealatinup  pe  conpul  pop  mib 
pypbe  to  Eamepmam.  Sicilia  bypij.  ac  him  haepbon  Pene  ))one 
pej  poppeten.  faep  he  opep  pone  munt  papan  pceolbe ;  •  Da 
jenam  Ealatinup  in.  hunb  manna  mib  him.  "3  on  anpe  bijelpe 
ptope  J)one  munt  opepptah.  •]  fa  menn  apaepbe  "p  hy  ealle 
onjean  hine  paepon  peohtenbe.  -^  fone  pej  letan  butan  pape. 
"p  peo  pypb  piööan  faep  tSuph  pop.  ~\  faep  peapS  J>a  iii.  hunb 
manna  opplajen  ealle.  buton  fam  conpiüle  anum.  he  com  punb 
apej  I  •  JEptep  'Sam  Pumce  jepetton  ept  fone  ealban  pan- 
mbalan.  f  he  mib  pcipum  on  Romane  punne.  ac  ept  ]>a  he  ]>sep 
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people,  the  Carthaginians  fled,  as  they  themselves  said 
afterwards ;  and  they  wondered  that  they  fled  before  they 
had  engaged  together.  Through  that  flight,  Hanno,  the 
Punic  king,  with  all  his  subjects,  became  tributaries  to  the 
Eomans,  and  paid  them  every  year  two  hundred  talents  of 
silver,  in  each  single  talent  were  eiglity  pounds.  After  that 
the  Eomans  besieged  the  elder  Anuibal,  the  Punic  king,  in 
Agrigentum,  a  city  of  Sicily,  until  he  nearly  perished  with 
hunger.  Then  the  other  Punic  king,  who  was  named  Hanno, 
came  to  his  aid  with  a  fleet,  and  was  there  put  to  flight,  and 
the  Eomans  afterwards  took  the  fortress,  and  the  king, 
Annibal,  fled  away  by  night  with  a  few  men,  and  gathered 
eighty  ships,  and  pillaged  on  the  Eoman  coasts.  In  re- 
taliation, the  Eomans  first  resolved  to  construct  ships,  \\  hich 
Duilius,  their  consul,  promoted,  so  that  the  undertaking  was 
speedily  accomplished;  so  that  after  sixty  days  from  the 
time  that  the  timber  was  cut,  a  hundred  and  thirty  were 
ready,  both  with  mast  and  sail ;  and  the  other  cousij,  who 
was  named  Cornelius  Asina,  proceeded  to  the  island  of 
Lipara  with  sixteen  ships,  to  a  private  conference  with 
Annibal,  when  he  slew  him.  "When  Duilius,  the  other 
consul,  heard  that,  he  proceeded  to  the  island  with  thirty 
ships,  and  slew  three  hundred  of  Annibal's  people,  and  took 
thirty  of  his  ships,  and  sank  thirteen  in  the  sea,  and  put 
himself  to  flight.  After  that  the  Poeni,  that  is,  the  Cartha- 
ginians, placed  Hanno  over  their  ships,  as  Annibal  had 
previously  been,  that  he  might  defend  the  islands  of  Sardinia 
and  Corsica  against  the  Eomans  ;  and  he  soon  after  fought 
against  them  with  a  fleet  and  was  slain. 

In  the  year  after  this,  the  consul  Calatinus  proceeded  with 
an  army  to  Camerina,  a  city  of  Sicily;  but  the  Carthaginians 
had  beset  the  way,  where  he  was  to  pass  over  the  mountain. 
Calatinus  thereupon  took  with  him  three  hundred  men  and 
ascended  the  mountain  at  a  secret  place,  and  the  men  feared 
that  they  were  all  fighting  against  them,  and  left  the  way 
without  defence,  so  that  the  army  afterwards  passed  there* 
through;  and  there  were  all  the  three  hundred  men  slain, 
save  the  consul  alone;  he  came  away  wounded.  After  that 
the  Carthaginians  again  appointed  the  old  Annibal  to  make 
war  on  the  Eomans  with  ships ;  but  again,  when  he  waa 
about  to  harry  there,  he  was  quickly  put  to  flight,  and  in  the 
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hejijean  j-ceolbe.  he  peaji^S  paöe  jeplymeb.  -]  on  ]>am  jrLmm* 
hyne  opcyjipbon  hij*  ajene  jepepan  ;  •  JEyteji  pam  Ätiliuf  fe 
conful  apefce  Lipapum  ■]  CDelicam.  Sicilia  ijlanbi-  jEfCep 
pam  popan  Romane  on  Sppjiice  mib  nn.  hunb  pcipa  '3 
Jjpicijum  ;  •  Da  penbon  hy  heopa  cpejen  cynmjap  him  onjean , 
pannan']  Ämilcop.  mib  pcipum,  •]  Jjsep  pupbon  bejen  jeplymeb. 
3  Romane  jenamon  on  him  Lxxxun.  pcipa.  -j  piööan  hy  abpaecon 
Elypeam  heopa  buph.  •;)  paepon  hepjenbe  08  Eaptama  heopa 
heapob-buph ;  •  ^ptep  fam  Rejulup  pe  conpul  unbeppenj 
Eaptama  jepinn  [•  Da  he  aepept  fibep  mib  pypbe  papenbe  pa&p. 
J>a  jepicobe  he  neah  anpe  ea.  peo  paep  hacen  Bajpaba.  fa,  com 
op  fam  paetepe  an  naebpe.  peo  pasp  unjemethce  micel.  "]  fa 
menn  ealle  opploh  \>e  neah  |>am  paetepe  comon  ;•  BG  D^R6 
N^DRäN  ;  •  Da  jejabepabe  Rejulup  ealle  fa  pcytcan  fe  on 
fam  paepelbe  paepon.  -p  hy  mon  mib  planum  opepcome.  ac 
fonne  hy  mon  ploh  ot5Se  pceat.  fonne  jlab  hic  on  fam  pcillum. 
ppylce  hic  paepe  pmeSe  ipen  ;  •  Da  hec  he  mib  ]>am  palipcap. 
mib  ])am  hy  peallap  bpaecan.  fonne  hy  on  p"»jrenne  puhton.  -p 
hipe  mon  mib  fam  ]>pipep  onpuppe  |  •  Da  peaptS  hipe  mib 
anum  pyppe  an  pibb  popob.  f  heo  piÖöan  maejen  ne  haepbe 
hy  to  jepcylbanne.  ac  paöe  fa&p  heo  peapö  opplajen.  popp  on 
hit  ip  naebpena  jecynb.  "p  heopa  maejen  ~]  heopa  pet5e  biö  on 
heopa  pibbum.  ppa  oöepa  cpeopenbpa  pypma  biö  on  heopa 
potum  ;.  Da  heo  jepylleb  paep.  he  het  hy  behylban.  •]  fa  hybe 
to  Rome  bpmjan,  ^  hy  faep  to  maep^e  afenian.  popfon  heo 
paep  hunb-tpelptijep  pota  lanj  ;  •  ^Eptep  fam  jepeaht  Rejulup 
piö  Öpy  Pena  c^aimjap  on  anum  jepeohte.  piö  tpejen  papbpu- 
balap.  ~i  pe  Öpibba  paep  haten  Ämilcop.  pe  paep- on  Sicilium  him 
to  pultume  jepett ;  •  On  f  am  jepeohte  paep  Eajitainienpa 
xvii.  M.  opjiajen.  j  xv.  M.  jepanjen.  •]  ix.  elpenbap  jenumen. 
'J  Lxxxn.  tuna  him  eobon  on  hanb  '.  • 

Da  aeptep  fam  f  e  Eaptaimenpe  jeplymbe  paepon.  hy  pilnebon 
ppiSep  to  Rejule.  ac  ept  fa  hy  onjeatan.  f  he  unjemetlic 
japol  piS  f am  ppiöe  habban  polbe.  fa  cpaebon  hy  •f  him  leoppe 
paepe  f  hy  on  ppylcon  niöe  beaS  popname.  f  onne  hy  mib  ppylcan 
niebe  ppiö  bejeate  ;•  Da  penbon  hy  aeptep  pvdtume.  ajÖep  je 
on  Eailie.  je  on  Ippanie.  je  on  Laecebemonie.  aeptep  Gxantipupe. 
f am  cyninje ;  •  6pt  fa  hy  ealle  jepomnab  paepan.  fa  bef ohtan 
hy  calls  heopa  pijcjiaeptap  to  Gxantipupe.  "3  he  piÖÖan  fa  pole 
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flight  his  own  companions  stoned  him  to  death.  After  that 
the  consul  Atilius  laid  waste  the  Sicilian  islands  of  Lipara 
and  Melita.  After  that  the  Eomans  proceeded  to  Africa 
with  four  hundred  and  thirty  ships.  Thereupon  they  sent 
their  two  kings,  Hanno  and  Amilcar,  against  them  with  ships ; 
and  there  were  both  put  to  flight,  and  the  Eomans  took  from 
them  eighty-four  ships,  and  they  afterwards  took  their  city 
of  Clupea,  and  harried  as  far  as  their  chief  city,  Carthage. 
After  that  the  consul  Eegulus  undertook  the  Carthaginian 
war.  When  he  first  came  thither  with  an  army,  he  en- 
camped near  a  river  that  was  named  Bagrada,  when  there 
came  from  the  water  a  serpent  that  was  enormously  large, 
and  slew  all  the  men  that  came  near  the  water.  Of  the 
SERPENT.  Thereupon  Eegulus  gathered  aU  the  archers  that 
were  in  the  expedition,  that  they  might  overcome  it  with 
arrows ;  but  when  they  struck  or  shot  at  it,  it  (the  missile) 
glided  on  its  scales  as  if  they  were  smooth  iron.  He  then 
commanded  that  with  the  balistas,  with  which  they  break 
walls  when  they  fight  against  a  fortress,  they  should  cast  at 
it  obliquely,  thereupon  with  one  cast  one  of  its  ribs  was 
broken,  so  that  afterwards  it  had  no  power  to  protect  itself, 
but  shortly  after  was  slain ;  because  it  is  the  nature  of 
serpents,  that  their  power  and  their  locomotive  faculty  is  in 
their  ribs,  as  of  other  creeping  worms  it  is  in  their  feet. 
When  it  was  killed,  he  ordered  it  to  be  flayed  and  the  hide 
brought  to  Eome,  and  there  to  be  stretched  out  as  a  wonder ; 
because  it  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long.  After  that, 
Eegulus  fought  against  three  Punic  kings,  in  one  battle, 
against  the  two  Asdrubals,  and  the  third  called  Amilcar, 
who  was  in  Sicily,  [but]  fetched  to  aid  them.  In  that  battle 
seventeen  thousand  Carthaginians  were  slain,  and  fifteen 
thousand  captured,  and  nine  elephants  taken,  and  eighty-two 
towns  surrendered  to  him. 

Then,  after  the  Carthaginians  had  been  put  to  flight,  they 
desired  peace  from  Eegulus ;  but  after  they  had  ascertained 
that  he  would  have  an  immoderate  tribute  for  the  peace, 
they  said  that  they  would  rather  that  death  should  destroy 
them  in  such  [a  state  of]  hate,  than  that  they  under  such 
hard  conditions  should  obtain  peace.  Thereupon  they  sent 
for  succour  to  Gaul,  to  Spain,  and  to  Lacedsemonia,  to  the 
lung,  Xantippus.    After  they  were  all  assembled,  they  com- 
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jelaebbe  J>8ep  hy  cojabepe  jecpeben  haepbon.  ~j  gepecte  tpa  pole 
biejellice  on  Cpa  healpa  hip  ^  'Sjubbe  beaejrtan  him.  ■]  bebeab 
J)am  cpam  polcum.  fonne  he  j^lp  mib  J>am  py]imep;an  baele 
pitJ  )>af  aeftemeptan  pluje.  -^  hy  fonne  on  Rejulep  fypbe  on 
Cpa  healpa  fpypep  onpope.  }>3ep  peajiö  Romana  xxx.  M.  opplajen. 
~}  Rejuluf  jepanjen  mib  v.  hunb  manna ;  •  Dep  pije  jepeapS 
Punicum  on  pam  ceo?5an  ^eape  heopa  jepinnep  "]  Romana  |  • 
RaSe  ]>aep  Gxantipup  pop  epc  co  hip  ajnum  pice.  ~]  him  Romane 
onbpeb.  poppon  pe  hy  pop  hip  lape  sec  heojia  jemiccinje 
beppicene  pupbon  >  ^pcep  ])am  ^mihup  Pauhip  pe  conpul  pop 
on  Äpppicam  mib  in.  hunb  pcipa  Co  Elypeam  ]?am  i^lanbe. 
3  him  comon  ))aep  onjean  Punice  mib  ppa  pela  pcipa.  -j  faep 
jeplymbe  paepon.  ~\  heopa  polcep  paep  v.  M,  opplajen.  -j  heopa 
pcipa  XXX.  jepanjen.  ~}  iiii.  3  an  hunb  abpuncen.  ;)  Romana 
paep  an  c.  "]  an  M.  opplajen.  -j  heopa  pcipa  ix.  abpuncen.  ^  hy 
on  fam  ijlanbe  paepcen  pophcan.  ~\  hy  paep  epC  Pene  jepohcon 
mib  heopa  cpam  cyninjum.  ]>&.  paepan  bejen  pannon  hacene. 
"}  faep  heopa  paepon  ix.  M.  opplajen. -3  J>a  oöpe  jeplymeb;. 
GOib  faepe  hepe-hyöe  Romane  opephlaepcan  heopa  pcipa.  J)a  hy 
hampeapb  paejion.  "^  heopa  jebpap  cc.  -j  xxx.  "j  Lxx.  peapS  co 
lape.  ■;]  uneaSe  jenepeb  mib  J)am  -f)  hy  maepc  ealle  uc-apuppon 
^  J>aepon  paep;-  ^pcep  ])ajn  2ünilcop.  Pena  cyninj.  pop  on 
Numibiam  ■^  on  GDaupicaniam.  •]  hy  opephepjabe.  ^  Co  japoU 
jylbum  jepecce.  poppon  ]>e  hy  aeji  Rejule  on  hanb  eobani- 
Daep  ymb  vi.  jeap  Seppihup  Eepio  anb  Sempponiup  Blepup.  fa 
conpulap.  popan  mib  111.  hunb  pcipa  -)  Lx.  jum  on  Äpppice.  3 
on  Eapcanienpum  moneja  byfuj  abpaecon.  j  piööan  mib 
miclum  finjum  hampeapb  pojian.  ^  epc  heopa  pcipa  opep- 
hlaepcan. f  heopa  jebpupon  L.  ■}  c.'.-  -^pcep  fam  Eocca  pe 
conpul  pop  on  Sicilie  ~\  hy  ealle  pophepjabe.  paep  paepon  ppa 
micle  mannplyhcap.  on  aejöpe  healpe.  f  hy  mon  aec  nyhpcan 
bebypjean  ne  mihce  ;•  On  Luciupep  baeje  Eeliupep.  faep  con- 
pulep.  ■)  on  OOecellupep  üaiupep.  •]  on  Fupiupep  Pacilupep.  com 
Äpcepbal.  pe  nipa  cyninj.  op  Eapcamum  on  Lilibeum  f  ijlanb 
nub  XXI.  m.  jehoppebpa.  3  mib  ixx.  gum  elperba;]  c. ;)  paÖe  paej- 
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mitted  all  their  military  force  to  Xantippus,  and  he  subse- 
quently led  those  nations  to  where  they  had  agreed  together, 
and  placed  two  nations  secretly  on  each  side  of  him,  and  the 
third  behind  him,  and  commanded  the  two  nations,  when  he 
himself  with  the  foremost  part  should  flee  towards  the  hind- 
most, that  they  then  should  march  on  the  army  of  Eegulus, 
on  each  side  obliquely.  There  were  slain  thirty  thousand 
Eomans,  and  Kegulus  with  five  hundred  men  was  taken. 
This  victory  happened  to  the  Carthaginians  in  the  tenth  year 
of  their  war  with  the  Eomans.  Shortly  after,  Xantippus 
returned  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  the  Eomans  were  fear- 
stricken,  because  by  his  instruction,  in  their  engagement, 
they  had  been  overreached.  After  that,  the  consul  ^milius 
Paulus  proceeded  to  Africa  with  three  hundred  ships,  to  the 
island  of  Clupea,  and  there  the  Carthaginians  came  against 
him  with  as  many  ships,  and  were  there  put  to  flight,  and 
five  thousand  of  their  people  were  slain,  and  thirty  of  their 
ships  taken,  and  a  hundred  and  four  suink ;  and  of  the 
Eomans  one  thousand  one  hundred  were  slain,  and  nine  of 
their  ships  sunk  :  and  they  constructed  a  fortress  on  the 
island ;  and  there  the  Carthaginians  again  sought  them  with 
their  two  kings,  who  were  called  the  two  Hannos,  and  there 
nine  thousand  of  them  were  slain,  and  the  others  put  to 
flight.  With  the  booty  the  Eomans  overloaded  their  ships 
when  they  were  [proceeding]  homeward,  so  that  two  hundred 
and  thirty  were  lost,  and  seventy  were  left,  and  with  difficulty 
saved,  by  casting  out  almost  all  that  was  in  them.  After  that, 
Amilcar,  the  Punic  king,  proceeded  to  Numidia  and  to 
Mauritania,  and  ravaged  them,  and  made  them  tributary, 
because  they  had  before  submitted  to  Eegulus.  Six  years 
after,  Servüius  Caepio  and  Sempronius  Blaesus,  the  consuls, 
proceeded  ^"ith  three  hundred  and  sixty  ships  to  Africa,  and 
took  many  towns  from  the  Carthaginians,  and  afterwards 
with  much  spoil  proceeded  homewards,  and  again  so  over- 
loaded their  ships,  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were 
lost.  After  that,  the  consul  Cotta  proceeded  to  Sicily,  and 
ravaged  it  all ;  there  were  so  many  slaughters  on  both  sides, 
that  at  last  they  could  not  be  buried.  In  the  days  of  the 
consul  Lucius  Cselius,  and  of  Metellus  Caius,  and  of  Purins 
Pacüus,  Asdrubal,  the  new  king  of  Carthage,  came  to  the 
island  of  Lilybaeum  with  thirty  thousand  horse,  and  with  a 
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jepeahc  pits  GOetelluj-  pone  cynm^;-  Sc  pt5San  ODecelluj-  pa 
elpenbaf  oyepcom.  j-iööan  he  haepbe  eac  paöe  f  ot5ep  pole 
jeplymeb  \  •  jEjrtejx  pam  fleame.  Afcepbal  peapÄ  opplajen  pjiam 
hif  ajnum  polce  |  • 

Da  paepon  Eapcainienfe  ppa  opepcumene.  ~]  ppa  jebpepebe 
becux  him  pylpum.  f  hy  hi  Co  nanum  onpealbe  ne  bemaecan. 
achy  jepeaptJ.  f  hy  polban  to  Romanum  pjiiSep  pilnian;' 
Da  penbon  hy  Rejulup  öone  conpul.  pone  hy  haepbon  mib  him 
pip  pincep  on  benbum.  ~\  he  him  jeppop  on  hip  joba  namon.  "p 
he  aejöeji  polbe.  je  f  aepenbe  abeoban.  ppa  ppa  hy  hine  hecon. 
je  eac  him  f  anbpypbe  epc  gecyöan.  •]  he  hic  ppa  jelaepce.  3 
abeab  f  aejÖep  paepa  polca  o'Öpum  ajeape  ealle  pa  menn  pe  hy 
jehepjab  haepbon.  -]  piÖÖan  him  becpeonum  pibbe  heolban.  3 
aepcep  pam  pe  he  hiC  aboben  haepbe.  he  hy  halpobe.  ^  hy 
nanuhc  paepa  aepenba  ne  unbeppenjon.  •]  cpaeÖ.  ^  him  Co  micel 
aepifCe  paepe.  ■f  hy  ppa  emnlice  ppixlebon.  ~]  eac  f  heopa 
jepipna  naepe  ^  hy  ppa  heane  hy  jepohcan.  f  hy  heopa  jehcan 
pupbon.  Da  aepcep  pam  popbum.  hy  bubon  him  'p  he  on 
cySSe  mib  him  punobe.  "]  Co  hip  pice  penje.  pa  anbpypbe  he 
him  •]  cpaeS.  f  hic  na  jepeopÖan  pceolbe.  f  pe  paepe  leoba  cyninj. 
pepe  aep  paep  polce  peop.  Da  apaeban  hip  jepejian  hu  he  heopa 
aepenba  abeab.  Sa  popcuppon  hi  him  pa  cpa  aebpan.  on  cpa 
heaJpa  paepa  eajan.  ^  he  aepcep  pam  plapan  ne  mihce.  oö  he 
ppa  peapijenbe  hip  hp  poplec  ;  • 

JEpcep  para  Äcihup  Rejulup  ~]  OOanhup  Ulpco.  pa  conpulap. 
popon  on  Eapcaine  on  Lihbeum  f  ijlanb.  mib  cpam  hunb 
f cipa.  -)  paeji  bepaecan  an  paepcen  ;  •  Da  bepoji  hine  paep  pan- 
nibal  pe  jeonja  cyninj.  Ämilcojiep  punu.  paepi  hy  unjeapepe 
bucon  paejcene  paecan.  -j  paep  ealle  opplajene  paepan  bucon 
peapum  ;  •  vEpcep  pam  Elaubiup  pe  conpul  pop  epc  on  Punice. 
"]  him  pannibal  uc  on  pae  onjean  com  •;)  ealle  opploh.  bucan  xxx. 
pciplaejca  pa  ot5pliijon  Co  Lihbeum  pam  ijlanbe.  paep  paep 
opplajen  ix.  M.  3  xx.  M.  jepanjen;-  j^^pcep  pam  pop  Eaiup 
luniup.  pe  conpul.  on  Äpppice.  •]  mib  ealluni  hip  paepelbe  on 
pae  poppeapö  |  •  Daep  on  pam  aepceppan  jeape.  pannibal  penbe 
)ciphepe  on  Rome.  "]  paep  unjemeclic  jehepjabon '. •  iEpcep 
para  Lucacia  pe  conful  pop  on  Spppice  mib  111.  hunb  pcipa. 
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hundred  and  thirty  elephants,  and  immediately  after  fought 
with  the  king  Metellus.  But  after  Metellus  had  overcoma 
the  elephants,  he  also  quickly  put  the  other  people  to  flight 
After  the  flight,  Asdrubal  was  slain  by  his  own  people. 

Then  were  the  Carthaginians  so  overcome  and  so  perplexel 
among  themselves,  that  they  could  not  assume  to  themselves 
any  power,  but  they  determined  that  they  would  desire  peace 
of  the  Romans.  Thereupon  they  sent  the  consul  Begulus, 
whom  they  had  had  five  years  with  them  in  bonds  ;  and  he 
swore  to  them,  in  the  name  of  his  gods,  that  he  would  both 
announce  the  errand,  as  they  commanded  him,  and  also  again 
declare  the  answer.  And  that  he  so  performed,  and  an- 
nounced, that  each  people  should  restore  to  the  other  all  the 
men  that  they  had  captured,  and  afterwards  preserve  peace 
between  them.  And  after  he  had  announced  that,  he  im- 
plored them  not  to  accept  aught  of  the  errands,  and  said,  that 
it  would  be  a  great  disgrace  to  them  to  exchange  on  such 
equal  terms  ;  and  also  that  it  was  not  fitting  that  they  should 
think  so  meanly  of  themselves  that  they  were  their  equals. 
Then,  after  those  words,  they  enjoined  him  to  stay  at  home 
with  them,  and  assume  the  government;  but  he  answered 
them  and  said,  that  it  could  not  be  that  he  should  be  a  king 
of  nations,  who  had  before  been  a  slave  to  people.  When 
his  companions  had  related  how  he  had  announced  their 
errands,  they  cut  the  two  nerves  on  the  two  sides  of  his  eyes, 
so  that  after  tliat  he  could  not  sleep,  until  thus  enduring 
pain,  he  yielded  up  his  life. 

After  that  Atilius  Eegulus  and  Manlius  Vulso,  the  consuls, 
proceeded  against  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  isle  of  Lilybaeum, 
with  two  hundred  ships,  and  there  besieged  a  fortress.  Then 
the  young  king,  Anuibal,  the  son  of  Amilcar,  betook  him- 
self there  where  unprepared  they  were  sitting  about  the 
fortress,  and  there  all  were  slain  save  a  few.  After  that  the 
consul  Claudius  again  proceeded  to  Carthage,  and  Annibal 
met  them  out  at  sea  and  slew  them  all,  except  thirty  transports 
that  escaped  to  the  island  of  Lilybaeum.  There  were  slain 
nine  thousand,  and  twenty  thousand  captured.  After  that 
the  consul  Caius  Junius  proceeded  to  Africa,  and  perished  at 
sea  with  his  whole  expedition.  In  the  year  after,  Annibal 
sent  a  fleet  to  Eome,  and  there  they  committed  great  ravages. 
^er  that,  Lutatius,  the  consul,  proceeded  against  AÄc» 
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CO  Sicilium.  ^  him  Punice  faep  piÖ  jepihcon.  tSaep  peaptJ 
Lucacia  punb  J)uph  ■f  oöep  cneop.  ]>xy  on  mepjen  com  panno 
mib  pannibale)-  pypbe.  ~)  f  aep  jepeahc  pif  Lucatia  peh  he  punb 
pa&pe.  •]  pannan  jeplj'mbe.  ■;]  him  aejrcep  pop.  oö  he  com  Co 
Cmam  J)a&pe  bypij ;  •  RaSe  faef  comon  epc  Pene  mib  pipbe  co 
him.  ~]  jeplymbe  pupban.  ^  opplajen  ii.  M.  ;• 

Da  pilnebon  Eapcaine  oöpe  piSe  ppiöep  Co  Romanura.  ^  hy 
hic  him  on  f  jepab  jeapan.  f  hy  him  8iciham  Co  ne  cujon. 
neSapSmiam.  ^  eac  him  jepealbon  faep  on-upan  in.  M.  Calencana 
aelce  geape ;  • 


VII. 

^pcep  ])am  ]>e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  v.  hunb  pinCpum, 
")  vii.  peaptS  unjemechc  pypbpyne  mib  Romanum.  "p  nan  mann 
n^pce  hpanon  hiC  com ;  •  Da  ^  pyp  alec,  fa  peapS  Tibep 
peo  ea  ppa  plebu  ppa  heo  naeppe  aep  naep  ne  pi'S'San.  -p  heo  maepc 
eaU  jenam  f  binnan  fgepe  bypij  paep  f aepa  manna  anblypene. 
je  eac  on  heopa  jecimbpum;-  On  fam  bajum  ]>e  Ticup 
8empponiup  'j  Dpaciap  Ijaiup  paepon  conpulap  on  Rome,  hy 
jepuhcon  piS  Fahpcip  Jjam  polce.  •]  heopa  opplojon  xii.  M.  ;• 

On  fam  jeape  pupbon  Dalhe  Romanum  piöeppeapbe.  \>e 
mon  nu  haecc  Lanjbeapbap.  ■]  paöe  J^aep  heopa  pole  cojaebepe 
jelaebbon.  on  heopa  fam  popman  jepeohce  paep  Romana  in.  M. 
opplajen.  -^  on  ))am  aepcepan  jeape  paep  lÜallie  iiii.  M.  opplajen. 
■3  11.  M.  jepanjen;-  Da  Romane  hampeapb  paepan.  ]m  nolban 
hy  bon  pone  cpiumphan  bepopan  heopa  conpulum.  ]>e  heopa 
jepuna  paep  fonne  hy  pije  haepbon.  poppon  ]»e  he  aec  fam  aeppan 
jepeolice  pleah.  ■]  hy  -^  p^öan  peala  jeapa  on  mippenlicum 
pijum  bpeojenbe  paepon  ;  •  Dafa  TiCup  GDanliup.  "]  Topcpacup 
Damp.  ~\  Äcihup  Bubulcup  paepan  conpulap^  on  Rome,  pa 
onjunnon  SapSmie.  ppa  hy  Pene  jelaejibon.  pinnan  piö  Ro- 
manum, ^  paSe  opepppiSbe  paepon;-  ^pcep  fam  Romane 
»unnon  on  Eapcame.  poppon  ])e  hy  ppiS  abpocen  haepbon ;  • 
Da  penbon  hy  cua  heopa  aepenbpacan  Co  Romanum  aepcep 
"JJioe.  ;)  hic  abibban    ne  mihconi.       Da    sec   pam  ^pibban 
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with  ttree  hundred  ships  to  Sicily,  and  the  Carthaginians 
there  fought  against  him.  There  was  Lutatius  wounded 
through  one  knee.  On  the  morrow  came  Hanno  with 
Annibal's  army,  and  there  fought  against  Lutatius,  although 
he  was  wounded,  and  he  put  Hanno  to  flight,  and  proceeded 
after  him,  until  he  came  to  the  city  of  Erycina.  Quickly 
after,  the  Carthaginians  came  to  him  again  with  an  army, 
and  were  put  to  flight,  and  two  thousand  slain. 

The  Carthaginians  then  a  second  time  sued  for  peace  to 
the  Eomans,  and  they  granted  it  to  them  on  condition  that 
they  should  not  take  possession  of  Sicily  nor  Sardinia ;  and 
should,  moreover,  pay  them  three  thousand  talents  every 
year. 


VII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  five  hundred  and  seven  years, 
there  was  an  immense  conflagration  among  the  Eomans,  and 
no  man  knew  whence  it  came.  When  the  fire  ceased,  the 
river  Tiber  was  so  swollen  as  it  had  never  been  before  nor 
since ;  so  that  it  carried  away  almost  all  the  sustenance  of 
the  people  that  was  within  the  city,  yea,  even  in  their  dwell- 
ings. In  those  days,  when  Titus  Sempronius  and  Caius 
Gracchus  were  consuls  at  Home,  they  fought  against  the 
people  of  the  Falisci,  and  slew  twelve  thousand  of  them. 

In  that  year,  the  Gauls,  who  are  now  called  Longobards, 
were  hostile  to  the  Eomans,  and  shortly  after,  led  their 
people  together.  In  their  first  battle  three  thousand  of  tlj-a 
Eomans  were  slain  ;  and  in  the  following  year  four  thousand 
Gauls  were  slain,  and  two  thousand  captured.  When  the 
Eomans  were  [returning]  homeward,  they  would  not  make  • 
triumph  before  their  consuls,  as  was  their  wont  when  they 
had  victory,  because  in  the  first  battle  they  had  fled ;  and  they 
for  many  years  after  endured  that  in  divers  victories.  When 
Titus  Manlius,  and  Caius  Torquatus,  and  Atilius  Bulbus 
were  consuls  at  Eome,  the  Sardinians,  as  the  Carthaginians 
had  taught  them,  began  to  war  against  the  Eomans,  and  were 
soon  overpowered.  After  that  the  Eomans  made  war  on  the 
Carthaginians,  because  they  had  broken  the  peace.  They 
thereupon  sent  two  of  their  messengers  to  Eome  for  peace, 
but  could  not  obtain  it.    Then,  at  the  third  time,  thej  sent 
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Cyppe  hy  fenbon  x.  heopa  ylbejran  pitena.  ~}  hy  hiC  abibban  ne 
mihcon  ;  •  ^c  fam  peopSan  cyppe  hy  j-enbon  pannan  heopa 
fone  unpcopöefcan  f ejn.  j  he  hic  abeab  ;  •  picohhce.  cpaetJ 
Opojnuj-.  nu  pe  pinbon  cumen  co  pam  joban  cibiim.  fe  uj" 
Rt^mane  oöpicaö.  ~\  co  faepe  5enihc)umnej-j-e.  pe  hy  up  ealnij 
pope  jylpaÖ.  f  upe  ne  pien  fam  jehcan;.  Ac  ppine  hy  mon 
J>onne.  aepcep  hu  moneja  pincpum  jeo  pibb  jepujibe.  paep  pe  hy 
aeppc  unjibbe  piö  monesum  polcum  haepbon;-  Donne  ip  -^ 
aepcep  L.  pincpa  -}  cccc.  Ähpije  fonne  epc  hu  lanje  peo  pibb 
jepcobe.  ponne  paep  f  an  jeap  ;  • 

Sona  paep  on  pam  aepcejipan  jeapie.  Irallie  punnon  piS  Ro« 
mane.  ^  Pene  on  oöpe  healpe]-  pu  SincfS  eop  nu  Romanum. 
hu  peo  pibb  jepaepcnob  paepe.  hpae'Öep  heo  pi  pani  jehcopc  pe 
mon  nime  anne  elep  bpopan  "]  bjiype  on  an  mycel  pyp.  ~\  Öence 
hic  mib  pam  abpaepcan.  ponne  ip  pen  ppa  niicle  ppiSop  ppa 
he  ÖencÖ  -p  he  hic  abpaepce.  "p  he  hic  ppa  micle  ppitSop  on- 
cynbe  ;•  8pa  ponne  paep  nub  Romanum.  f  an  jeap  -j)  hy  pibbe 
hsepbon.  "I^hy  unbep  paepe  pibbe  co  paepe  maepcan  pace  become. 

On  heopa  pam  aejiepcan  j^epmne.  Änulcoji  Lapcuina  cyninj. 
pa  he  CO  Romanum  mib  pypbe  papan  polbe.  pa  peajiö  he  ppam 
Spenum  beppibab  •]  opplajen  ;•  On  pam  ;ieape  Ihpice  opplojan 
Romana  aepenbpacan  * .  -ä!pcep  pam  Fuluiup  Popcumiup  pe 
conpul  pop  pam  on  hi  pypbe  jelaebbe.  3  pela  opplajen  peapö  on 
»J^jie  healpe.  "3  he  peah  pije  haepbe;-  8ona  paep  on  pam 
septeppan  jeape.  jelaepban  Romana  bipceopap  ppylce  nipe 
paebap.  ppylce  hy  pull  ope  aep  ealbe  jebybon.  pa  hun  mon  on 
■ßpeo  healpa  onpinnenbe  paep.  aejSep  je  liallie  be  pupan  mun- 
cum.  je  liallie  be  nop^an  muncum.  je  Pene.  f  hy  pceolban 
mib  mannum  pop  hy  heopa  jobum  blocan.  •]  paec  pceolbe  beon 
an  Ijallipc  paepneb-mann.  ■]  an  Eallipc  pipmann.  ■]  hy  pa  Ro- 
mane be  paepa  bipceopa  lape.  hy  ppa  cuce  bebyp jbon !  •  Ac 
hiC  Ijob  ppaec  on  him.  ppa  he  aep  ealnej  bybe.  ppa  ope  ppa  hy 
mib  mannum  opppeban.  f  hy  mib  heopa  cucum  julbon  f  hf 
un5ylci5e  cpealboni-  Daec  paep  aejiepc  jepyne  on  pam  je- 
^olice  pe  hy  pi^S  üallium  haepbon.  peh  pe  heopa  ajenep  pul- 
rumep  paepe  eahca  hunb  M.  bucon  oöpum  polcum  pe  hy  haepbon 
co-ajponeu.  f  hy  pa?5e  flu2i)n.  paep  pe  heopa  conpil  OFplajeD 
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ten  of  their  eldest  senators,  and  they  could  not  obtain  it.  At 
the  fourth  time,  they  sent  Hanno,  their  unworthiest  minister 
and  he  obtained  it.  Verily,  says  Orosius,  we  are  now  come 
to  the  good  times  that  the  ^Romans  twit  us  with,  and  to  the 
abundance  that  they  are  always  boasting  of  before  us,  [saying] 
that  ours  are  not  like  to  them.  But  let  then  any  one  ask 
them^  after  how  many  years  the  peace  was,  from  the  time 
they  first  had  war  with  many  people  ?  It  is  then  after  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Then  let  him  again  ask,  how  long 
the  peace  lasted  ?     It  was  one  year ! 

Immediately  after,  in  the  following  year,  the  Gauls  made 
war  against  the  Eomans,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  Cartha- 
ginians. How  think  ye  now,  Romans,  how  the  peace  was 
established,  whether  it  were  not  likest  to  any  one  taking  a  drop 
of  oil  and  dropping  it  on  a  great  fire,  and  thinking  thereby 
to  quench  it,  when  the  probability  is  much  greater  that,  when 
he  thinks  that  he  quenches  it,  he  makes  it  burn  so  much 
more  fiercely  ?  So  then  it  was  with  the  Homans,  that  the 
one  year  they  had  peace,  during  that  peace,  they  fell  into 
the  greatest  strife. 

In  their  first  war,  Amilcar,  king  of  Carthage,  when  he  waa 
about  to  proceed  against  the  Eomans  with  an  army,  was 
surrounded  by  the  Spaniards  and  slain.  In  that  year  the 
Illyrians  slew  the  Roman  envoys.  After  that  Fulvius 
Postumius,  the  consul,  on  that  account,  led  an  army  against 
them,  and  many  were  slain  on  both  sides,  yet  he  had  the 
victory.  Soon  after,  in  the  following  year,  the  Roman  priests 
taught,  as  new  doctrines,  such  as  they  had  very  often  prac- 
tised in  former  times :  when  a  war  was  raging  on  three 
sides  ofthem,  with  the  Gauls  on  the  south  of  the  mountains, 
the  Gauls  on  the  north  of  the  mountains,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians, that  they  sliould  sacrifice  for  themselves  to  their 
gods  \\-ith  human  beings,  and  thjit  should  be  a  Gaulish 
man  and  a  Gaulish  woman.  And  the  Romans  then,  by  the 
instruction  of  their  priests,  thus  buried  them  alive.  But 
God  avenged  it  on  them,  as  he  had  always  done  before.  So 
often  as  they  sacrificed  with  human  beings,  they  paid  with 
their- living  ones,  for  having  slain  the  guiltless.  That  was 
first  seen  in  the  battle  that  they  had  with  the  Gauls,  al- 
though their  own  force  was  eight  hundred  tliousand,  besides 
other  nations  that  they  had  drawn  to  them,  when  they  quickly 
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paej-.  ~\  heopa  o^pef  jrolcef  in.  M.  f  him  ])a  jetSuhte  fjryrlc  f 
maefce  pael.  rPy^c  hy  ope  a&p  pop  nahe  haapbon  !  •  -Sc  heopa 
oÄpan  jepeohüe  paep  Irallia  ix.  M.  opplajen.  ^aep  on  J)am  öpibban 
geajie  CDanhup  Topcuacup  "j  Fuluiup  Flaccup  paepon  conpulap 
on  Rome,  hy  jepuhton  pitJ  Callium.  ~}  heopahunb  M.  opplojon. 
3  VI.  M.  jepeujon  ;• 

Oil  J)am  aepceppan  jeape  paepan  monije  punbpa  jepepene.  an 
paap  f  on  Piceno  fam  puba  an  pille  peoU  blobe.  -j  on  Thpacia 
j)am  lanbe  mon  peah  ppylce  pe  heopon  bupne.  "3  on  Spiminio 
faape  bypij  paep  niht  0Ö  mibne  baej.  •}  peapt5  ppa  micel  eop^beo- 
funj.  -p  on  Eapia  •]  on  Rot5um.  fam  ijlanbum.  pupbon  micle 
hpypap.  •]  Eoloppup  jehpeap'..  Dy  jeape  Flammiup  pe  conjid 
poppeah  ^a  paejene  J>e  fa  hlytcan  him  paebon.  -)  him  lojan  "p  he 
aec  J)am  jepeohce  ne  come  pi(5  Dallie.  ac  he  hic  tSuphceah.  •^ 
mib  peopöpcipe  jeenbabe.  faap  paep  Callia  vii.  M.  opplajen.  'j  xv. 
M,  jepanjen:-  -^pcep  fam  Üaubiup  pe  conpul  jepeahc  pi5 
Dallie.  ■]  heopa  opploh  xxx.  M.  'j  he  pylp  jepeahc  pitS  fone 
cyninj  anpij  -]  hyne  opploh.  3  ClOejelan  ]>a  bujih  jeeobe '  •  ^Epcep 
pam  punnon  Ipcpie  on  Romane.  J>a  penbon  hy  heopa  conpulap 
onjean.  Eopneliup  "]  OOinutiup.  faep  paep  micel  pael  jeplajen  on 
»jtJpe  healpe.  •]  Ipcpie  pupbon  ])eh  Romanum  unbejifeobbe  * . 


VIII. 

iEpcep  J>am  fe  Romebujih  jecimbpeb  paep  v.  hunb  pintpum 
■]  xxxiu.  pannibal.  Pena  cyninj.  bepaec  Sajuncum  Ippania  buph. 
popJ>oii  J>e  hy  on  pimbel  piS  Romane  pibbe  heolban.  3  faep  paep 
piccenbe  viii.  monaS.  otS  he  hy  ealle  hun^pe  acpealbe  3  fa  buph 
copeajip.  I'eh  fe  Romane  heopa  aepenbpacan  co  him  penbon.  ■]) 
hy  pijuneccon  -^  hi  -p  jepin  poplecon.  ac  he  hy  ppa  unpeojiSlice 
foppeah.  -p  he  heopa  pylp  onpeon  nolbe  on  fam  jepinne.  •]  eac 
on  monejum  oöpum  I  •  JEpcep  fam  pannibal  jecytSbe  .pone 
niS  ~j  foiie  hete.  fe  he  bepopan  hip  paebep  jeppeop.  fa  he  nijon 
pincjie  cnihc  paep.  f  he  naeppe  ne  pupbe  Roraana  ppeonb ;.    Dafa 
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fled,  because  their  consul  was  slain,  and  of  then*  other  people 
three  thousand :  that  seemed  to  them  as  an  immense  slaughter, 
what  they  had  often  before  regarded  as  naught.  In  their 
second  battle,  nine  thousand  Grauls  were  slain.  In  the  third 
year  after  this,  Manlius  Torquatus  and  Fulvius  Flaccua 
were  consuls  at  Eome.  They  fought  against  the  Gauls,  and 
slew  a 'hundred  thousand  of  them  and  took  six  thousand. 

In  the  year  after,  there  were  many  wonders  seen.  One 
was,  that  in  the  wood  of  Picenum  a  spring  welled  with  blood; 
and  in  the  land  of  Thrace  it  was  seen  as  if  the  heavens  were 
burning ;  and  in  the  city  of  Ariminum  there  was  night  until 
mid-day;  and  there  was  so  great  an  earthquake  that  in  Caria 
and  the  isle  of  Rhodes  there  were  great  ruins,  and  the 
Colossus  fell.  In  this  year,  the  consul  Flaminius  despised 
the  sayings  that  the  augurs  had  said  to  him,  and  falsely  warned 
him  not  to  engage  in  war  against  the  Gauls  ;  but  he  carried 
it  through  and  with  honour  ended  it.  There  were  seven 
thousand  of  the  Gauls  slain,  and  fifteen  thousand  captured. 
After  that,  the  consul  Claudius  fought  against  the  Gauls 
and  slew  thirty  thousand  of  them;  and  he  himself  fought 
with  the  king  in  single  combat,  and  slew  him,  and  took  the 
city  of  ISIilan.  After  that,  the  Istrians  warred  against  the 
Eomans;  they  thereupon  sent  their  consuls,  Cornelius  and 
Minucius,  against  [them].  There  was  a  great  slaughter  made 
on  both  sides,  though  the  Istrians  became  subjected  to  the 
Bomans. 


Yin. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  five  hundred  and  thirty-three 
years,  Annibal,  the  Punic  king,  besieged  Saguntum,  a  city  of 
Spain,  because  they  had  ever  held  peace  with  the  Eomans; 
and  was  sitting  there  eight  months,  until  he  had  killed  them 
all  by  hunger  and  destroyed  the  city ;  although  the  Eomans 
sent  their  messengers  to  him,  and  prayed  him  to  abandon  the 
war,  but  he  so  injuriously  slighted  them,  that  he  declined 
even  the  sight  of  them  in  that  war,  and  also  in  many  others. 
After  that,  Annibal  manifested  the  enmity  and  hate,  that  he 
had  sworn  before  his  father,  when  he  was  a  boy  of  nine  years, 
that  he  would  never  be  a  friend  of  the  Eomans.    Wbea 
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Publiuf  Eojineliuf.  •]  Scipio  Publiuj-.  •]  8empponiUf  Lonjuj-^.  );a 
hy  paepon  conj-ulaj*.  pannibal  abpaec  raib  jepeohce  opep  pa 
beopjaj-  fe  mon  hsetc  Pepenei.  fa  finbon  becpyx  Eialleum  j 
Spaneum.  •]  piöSan  he  jepop  opep  pa  monejan  peoba.  oö  he  com 
CO  2Qpif  pam  muncum.  -j  pgep  eac  opep  abjiaec.  feh  him  mon 
optpaeblice  mib  jepeohcum  piöpcobe.  ■]  ponne  pej  jepojihce  opep 
munti.  pop  ppa.  ponne  he  Co  pampynbpijum  pcane  com.  ponne 
hec  he  hme  mib  pjpe  onhaecan.  3  piööan  mib  maccucum 
heapan.  "]  mib  pam  maepcan  jeppince  pa  muncaj-  opejipop ;  • 
pip  hepep  paep  an  M.  peÖena.  'j  xx.  M.  jehoppebpa;.  Da  he 
haepbe  on  pam  emnecce  jepapen  oS  he  com  co  Ticinum  paepe 
ea.  pa  com  him  paep  onjean  Scipio  pe  conpul.  'j  paep  ppecenhc » 
jepunbob  peapS.  -3  eac  opjlajen  paepe.  51p  hip  punu  hip  ne  je  • 
hulpe.  mib  pam  pe  he  hine  popan  poppcob.  oö  he  on  pleame 
pealh.  paep  peaptS  Romana  micel  pael  jeplajen  ; .  peopa  aepcepe 
jepeohc  paep  aec  Tjiepia  paepe  ea.  ~^  epc  paejion  Romane  popplejen 
■]  jeplymeb  i  •  Da  paec  Sempjioniup  jehyjibe.  heojia  oÖep 
conpul.  pe  paep  on  Sicihum  mib  pypbe  jepapen.  he  ponan  apop 
■3  bejen  pa  conpulap  paepon  mib  pypbe  onjean  pannibal. "]  heopa 
jemicrinj  paej-  epc  aec  Tpepia  paipe  ea.  ~]  eac  Romane  jeplymeb 
■]  ppiÖop  popplajen.  •]  pannibal  jepunbobi-  ^pcep  pam  pop 
pannibal  opeji  Bapban  pone  beopih.  peh  pe  hiC  ymbe  pone  Ciman 
paepon  ppa  micel  jTiap-jeblanb.  ppa  f  aejöepi  je  paepa  hoppapela 
poppupbon.  je  pa  elpenbap  eaUe  biicon  anmn.  je  pa  menn  pylpe 
uneaSe  pone  cyle  jenaepan  ;  •  Äc  pojipam  he  jeneöbe  ppiÄopc 
opep  Öone  munc.  pe  he  pipce  -p  Flaminiup  pe  conpul  penbe  f  he 
bucon  popje  mihce  on  pam  pincep-pecle  jepuman.  pe  he  pa  or 
paep  mib  pam  polce  pe  he  pa  jejabepab  haepbe.  ^  uncpeojenblice 
penbe  "p  nan  naepe  pe  f  paejielc  ymbe  pone  ciman  anjinnan 
boppce  oSSe  mihce.  pop  pon  unjemeclican  cyle;-  GOib  para 
J>e  pannibal  co  pam  lanbe  becom.  ppa  jepicobe  he  on  anpe 
byjelpe  pcope  neah  pam  oSpum  polce.  •]  pum  hip  pole  penbe 
jmb  f  lanb  co  baepnanne  •)  co  hepjeanne.  f)  pe  conpul  paep 
penenbe  f  eall  ^  pole  paepe  jeonb  f  lanb  cobpaeb.  -)  pibep- 
peapb  papenbe  paep.  ~]  öencenbe  -p  he  hy  on  paejie  hepjunje 
beppice.  -)  -p  pole  bucon  cpuman  laebbe.  ppa  he  pipce  f  f  oöep 
paep.  o5  f  pannibal  him  com  öpypep  on  mib  pam  pulcume  pe 
he  SBCjaebepe  haejibe.  -j  ))one  conp^ü  ojrploh.  ^  faep  oöpep  polcef 
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Publiua  Cornelius,  and  Publius  Scipio,  and  Sempronius 
Longus  were  consuls,  Annibal  burst  with  warfare  over  the 
mountains  called  the  Pyrenees,  that  are  between  Gaul  and 
Spain,  and  afterwards  he  traversed  many  nations,  until  he 
came  to  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  and  burst  across  them 
also,  although  oftentimes  opposed  with  battle  ;  and  then 
wrought  a  way  over  the  mountain  [and]  so  proceeded.  "When 
he  came  to  the  rock  itself,  he  commanded  it  to  be  heated 
with  fire,  and  afterwards  hewed  with  mattocks,  and  with 
the  greatest  toil  crossed  the  mountains.  Of  his  army  there 
were  a  [hundred]  thousand  foot  and  twenty  thousand  horse. 
When  he  had  marched  on  the  plain  until  he  came  to  the 
river  Ticinus,  the  consul  Scipio  came  against  him,  and  was 
there  dangerously  wounded,  and  would  also  have  been  slain, 
if  his  son  had  not  helped  him,  by  placing  himself  before  him, 
until  he  betook  himself  to  flight.  There  was  a  great  slaughter 
made  of  the  Eomans.  Their  second  battle  was  at  the  river 
Trebia,  and  the  Eomans  were  again  beaten  aud  put  to  flight. 
TVTien  Sempronius,  their  other  consul,  who  was  gone  with  an 
army  to  Sicily,  heard  that,  he  departed  thence,  and  both 
consuls  proceeded  with  an  army  against  Annibal,  and  their 
meeting  was  again  at  the  river  Trebia,  and  the  Eomans  [were] 
also  put  to  flight,  and  more  completely  beaten,  and  Annibal 
wounded.  After  that,  Annibal  proceeded  over  the  Apenuine 
mountains,  although  about  that  time  there  were  such  great 
snow-storms,  that  of  the  horses  many  perished,  and  all  the 
elephants  but  one ;  yea,  the  men  themselves  with  difficulty 
could  sustain  the  cold.  But  he  ventured  across  the  mountain, 
chiefly  because  he  knew  that  the  consul  Flaminius  imagined 
that  he  might  without  apprehension  abide  in  the  winter- 
station  in  which  he  then  was  with  the  army  he  had  gathered, 
and  imagined  undoubtingly  that  there  was  no  one  who  durst 
or  could  undertake  the  passage  at  tliat  season,  on  account  of 
the  intense  cold.  When  Annibal  came  to  that  land,  he  en- 
camped in  a  secret  place  near  the  other  army,  and  sent  some 
of  his  people  over  the  country  to  burn  and  pillage ;  so  that 
the  consul  imagined  that  all  the  army  was  dispersed  over  the 
land,  and  proceeded  thitherward,  and  thought  he  should 
circumvent  them  in  the  plundering,  and  led  the  army  in  dis- 
order, as  he  knew  that  the  other  was,  until  Annibal  came 
upon  his  flank  vdth  the  force  that  he  had  toge  :her,  and  slew 
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XXV.  M.  -^  VI.  jepanjen.  ~\  pannibale]-  polcef  paej*  cpaM.  ojrj-lajen  > 
^pep  pam  Scipio  fe  conpil.  fsej-  oöpef  Scipionej"  bpoöop.  paej 
moneja  jefeohc  bonbe  on  Ij-panium.  3  COajonem  Pena  labceop 
jefenj  ;  •  •]  moneja  punbop  jepupbon  on  psepe  tibe ;  •  ^pepc 
paef .  f  jeo  j-unne  paej-  ppylce  heo  paepe  eal  jelyclabu  ;  •  Ot5ep 
paef  -p  mon  jej-eah  j'pylce  f  eo  punne  "]  pe  mona  puhton ; . 
Dap  punbop  jepupbon  on  Äppip  fam  lanbe.  3  on  Sapöinium  mon 
gepeah  cpejen  pcylbap  blobe  ppaecan.  ~\  Falipci  f  pole  hy  jepapan 
ppylce  peo  heopon  paepe  tohLben.  •]  Sthium  "p  pole  him  jefuhce. 
"p  hy  heopa  eopn-pipan  ■]  heopa  caplap  apylleb  haepbon.  ■p  call 
fa  eap  paepon  blobije ',  • 


IX. 

^ptep  })am  ]>e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paep  v.  hunb  pincpum 
^  xl.  ])aj)a  Luciup  TEmiliup.  ~j  Paulup  Publiup.  3  Tepenciup 
Uappo^.  fa  hy  psepon  conpulap.  hy  jepopan  mib  pypbe  onjean 
pannibal.  ac  he  hi  mib  fam  ilcan  ppenee  beppac,  ]>e  he  aec  heopa 
»ppan  jemecinje  bybe.  ~\  eac  mib  J>am  nipan.  ]>e  hy  aep  ne 
cutSan.  faec  paep.  "p  he  on  paeptpe  pcope  let  pum  hip  pole.  ■;)  mib 
pumum  pop  onjean  pa  conpulap.  ~}  paöe  ]>aep  ]>e  hy  copomne 
comon.  he  pleah  piÖ  faep^  baepcan  paepan.  3  him  ]>a  conpulap 
paepon  aeptep-pyljenbe.  -j  f  pole  pleanbe.  -}  penbon  f  hy  on  J)am 
baeje  pceolban  habban  pone  maeptan  pije.  ae  paöe  paep  J'e  pan- 
nibal on  hip  pulcume  com.  he  jeplymbe  ealle  pa  conpulap.  "]  on 
Romanum  ppa  micel  pael  jejioh.  )-pa  heojia  naeppe  naep.  ne  aep 
ne  piÖÖan.  aec  anum  jepeohce.  paec  paep  xluii.  M.  •;)  paepa  conpula 
Cpejen  opploh.  ~\  pone  Öpibban  jepenj.  'j  pa  on  baej  he  mihce 
cuman  Co  ealpa  Romana  anpealbe.  paep  he  popS  jepope  Co 
■Öaepe  bypij  ;  •  ^pcep  pam  pannibal  penbe  ham  Co  Eapcaina 
■Speo  mibb  jylbenpa  hpmja  hip  pije  Co  cacne  ;•  Be  pamhpmj- 
um  mon  mihce  pican  hpaec  Romana  bujuöe  jepeallen  paep.  pop- 
pen pe  hic  paep  peap  mib  him  on  pam  bajum.  'p  nan  oöep  ne 
moj-ce  jyl*5enne  hpinj  pepian.  bucon  he  aeSelep  cynnep  paepe ;  • 
iEptep  pam  jepeohce  paepon  Romana  ppa  ppiÖe  poppohce.  -jj 
Eeciliup  OOecellup.  pe  pa  heopa  conpul  paep.  ge  ealle  heo  aa  peno 
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the  consul,  and  of  the  other  people  twenty-five  thousand,  and 
Bix  [thousand]  were  captured ;  and  of  ^nibal's  people  two 
thousand  were  slain.  After  that,  the  consul  Scipio,  the 
brother  of  the  other  Scipio,  fought  many  battles  ia  Spain, 
and  took  Mago,  a  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  prisoner. 
And  many  wonders  happened  at  this  time.  The  first  was, 
that  the  sun  was  as  if  it  were  all  diminished.  The  second 
was,  that  it  was  seen  as  if  the  sun  and  moon  were  fighting. 
These  wonders  happened  in  the  land  of  Arpi.  And  in 
Sardinia  two  shields  were  seen  to  sweat  blood.  -And  the 
people  of  the  Falisci  saw  the  heavens,  as  it  were,  cloven. 
And  it  seemed  to  the  people  of  Antium,  that,  having  thrown 
their  bundles  of  com  into  their  baskets,  all  the  ears  were 
bloody. 


IX. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  five  hundred  and  forty  years, 
when  Lucius  ^milius,  and  Paulus  Publius,  and  Terentius 
Varro  were  consuls,  they  marched  with  an  army  against 
Annibal ;  but  he  deceived  them  by  the  same  stratagem  that 
he  had  used  at  their  former  meeting,  and  also  with  a  new  one 
which  they  knew  not  before  ;  which  was,  that  he  left  some  of 
his  army  in  a  strong  place,  and  with  some  marched  against 
the  consuls,  and  as  soon  as  they  came  together,  he  fled 
towards  those  who  were  behind,  and  the  consuls  pursued  him 
and  slew  his  people,  and  thought  that  they  on  that  day  should 
have  the  greatest  victory.  But  as  soon  as  Annibal  came  to 
his  force,  he  put  all  the  consuls  to  flight,  and  made  so  great 
a  slaughter  of  the  B-omans  as  never  had  been  of  them,  neither 
before  nor  since,  in  one  battle ;  that  was  forty-four  thousand  ; 
and  he  slew  two  of  their  consuls  and  captured  the  third ;  and 
on  that  day  he  might  have  come  to  the  dominion  of  all  the 
Romans,  if  he  had  marched  on  to  the  city.  After  that 
Annibal  sent  home  to  Carthage  three  measures  of  golden 
rings,  in  token  of  his  victory.  By  the  rings  might  be  known 
how  many  noble  Bomans  had  fallen ;  because  it  was  their 
custom  in  those  days,  that  no  one  might  wear  a  golden  ring, 
unless  he  were  of  noble  lineage.  After  that  battle  the 
Eomans  were  so  very  desponding,  that  Caecilius  Metellus, 
who  was  then  their  consul,  yea,  all  their  senate,  had  resolyed 
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tuj-  hsepbon  jefohc.  f  hy  j-ceolbon  Romebuph  poplaecan.  ja 
piptSon  ealle  Icaliam.  ■;]  hy  "f  jpa  jelaejron.  jif  him  Scipio  ne 
jeftypbe.  ye  paej"  paepa  cempena  ylbej'C.  mib  jmm  ]>e  he  hif 
fpeopbe  jebpaeb.  3  j-pop  -^  him  leoppe  paepe.  f  he  hine  pylpie 
acpealbe.  fonne  he  poplece  hip  psebep-eÖel.  3  paebe  eac  ^  he 
faepa  aelcep  ehcenb  polbe  beon.   ppa  ppa  hip  peonbep.  J)e  Jjsep 
popbep  paepe  f  ppam  Romebypij  ^ohte.  •]  he  hy  ealle  mib  f am 
jenybbe.  f  hy  a'Sap  ppopan.  "^  hy  ealle  aecjaebepe  folbon.  oööe 
on  heopa  eajibe  hcjean.  oÖöe  on  heopa  eapbe  libban ;  •    ^pcep 
|)am  hy  jepeccan  ciccatop.  -^  he  pceolbe  beon  hepjia  opep  fa 
conpulap.  pe  paep  hacen  Deciup  luniup.   he  naep  bucon  xvii. 
pincpe^.  •]  Scipian  hy  jepeccon  Co  conjiile.  ■]  ealle  ])a  men  J)e  hi 
on  feopbome  haepbon.  hy  jeppeobon.  on  f  jepab.   f  hy  aöap 
ppojian.  f  hy  him  aec  ])am  jepmnum  jelaepcon.  ~\  pume  fa  fe 
heopa  ppejean  nolban.  0Ö  hme  anjobe  'f  hy  mihcon.  ponne  ^ul- 
bon  hi  J>a  conpulap  mib  heopa  jemaenan  peo.  ~}  pitSSan  pjieobon. 
•)  ealle  fa  pe  popbemebe  paepon  aep  fam.  o'Söe  hy  pylpe  pop- 
pojiht  haepbon.  hy  hit  eall  popjeapon.  piö  fam  fe  hi  him  aet  fam 
jepinnum  pulleobon.  faepa  manna  paep  vi.  M.  fa  hy  jejabepab 
paepon,  -}  ealle  Icaliam  jeppican  Romanum.  ^  Co  pannibale  je- 
cypbon.  popf  cm  f  e  hy  paepon  oppene,  hpaeöep  aeppe  Romane  co 
heopa  anpealbe  become :  •      Da  jepop  pannibal  on  Benepence.  ;j 
hy  him  onjean  comon.  ~]  him  Co  jecipbon  ;  •      ^pcep  f  am  Ro- 
mane  haepbon    je^abepab  1111.  lejian  heopa  polcep.  ■]   penbon 
Luciup  Popcumiup  f one  conpul  on  fa  Dallie  f e  mon  nu  Lanj- 
beajibap  haec.  ~]  faep  op)ia5en  peajiÖ.  ~\  faep  polcep  pela  mib 
him  :  •      ^pcep  f  am  Romane  jepeccon  Elaubiup  ODapcellup  Co 
conpule.  pe  paep  aep  Scipionep  jepepa.  he  pop  beapnin^a  mib  je- 
pealbenan  pulcume  on  f  one  enbe  pannibalep  polcep  f  e  he  pylf 
on  paep.  •]  pela  faep  polcep  opploh.  "]  hine  pylpne  jeplymbe  ;•     Da 
haepbe  ODapcellup  Romanum  cu5  jebon.  f  mon  pannibal  je- 
plyman  mihce.  feh  he  hy  aep  cpeobe  hpaeöep  hine  mon  mi& 
aenijon  man-pulcume  jeplj'man  mihce  ;  •      Eemonj  f am  jepin- 
num.  fa  cpejen  Scipion.  f e  fa  paepon  conpulap  ~}  eac  jebjioöop. 
hy  paepon  on  Ippanium  mib  pypbe.  -)  jepuhcon  piö  papcejibale. 
pannibalep  paebepan.  ■]   hine  opplojon.   ■]   hip  polcep  xxx.   M, 
mme  opplojon  pume  jepenjon.  pe  paep  eac  Pena  oSep  cynj  ',  • 
^fcep  fam  Eenceniup  Penula  pe  conpul  baeb  f  p^nacup  hiin 
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to  abandon  tlie  city  of  Eome,  and,  in  fact,  all  Italy ;  and  they 
had  so  done,  if  Scipio  had  not  restrained  them,  who  was  the 
eldest  of  the  soldiers,  when  he  drew  his  sword,  and  swore 
that  he  would  rather  kill  himself  than  abandon  his  paternal 
country ;  and  said  also  that  he  would  pursue  every  one  of 
those  as  his  foe,  who  should  give  his  vote  for  leaving  Eome ; 
and  he,  at  the  same  time,  compelled  them  to  swear  oaths  that 
they  would  altogether  either  fall  in  their  country  or  live  in 
their  country.  After  that,  they  appointed  a  dictator,  who 
should  be  master  over  the  consuls  ;  he  was  named  Decimua 
Junius ;  he  was  only  seventeen  years,  and  Scipio  they  ap- 
pointed consul,  and  all  the  men  that  they  had  in  servitude 
they  freed,  on  condition  that  they  swore  oaths,  that  they 
would  aid  them  in  the  wars  ;  and  some,  whose  masters  would 
not,  untu  they  were  indemnified  to  enable  them,  the  consuls 
paid  for  with  their  public  money,  and  then  freed  them ;  and 
all  those  who  had  previously  been  condemned  or  perpetrated 
crime,  they  forgave  all,  on  condition  of  their  rendering  full 
service  in  the  wars.  Of  these  men  there  were  six  thousand, 
when  they  were  gathered  together.  And  all  Italy  deserted 
from  the  Komans  and  turned  to  Annibal,  because  they  were 
without  hope  that  the  Komans  would  ever  recover  their 
power.  Annibal  then  marched  on  Beneventum,  and  they 
came  to  meet  him  and  turned  to  him.  After  that,  the  Eomana 
had  collected  four  legions  of  their  people,  and  sent  Lucius 
Postumius,  the  consul,  against  those  Gauls  that  are  now 
called  Langobardi,  and  he  was  there  slain,  and  many  people 
with  him.  After  that  the  Eomans  appointed  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus  for  consul,  who  had  previously  been  the  companion  of 
Scipio  :  he  marched  secretly  with  an  overwhelming  force 
against  that  part  of  Annibal's  army,  in  which  he  himself  was, 
and  slew  many  of  his  people,  and  put  him  himself  to  flight. 
Thus  did  Marcellus  make  manifest  to  the  Eomans,  that 
Asnibal  could  be  put  to  flight,  although  they  had  before 
doubted  whether  any  one  with  any  human  force  could  defeat 
him.  During  these  wars,  the  two  Scipios,  who  Mere  then 
consuls  and  also  brothers,  were  in  Spain  with  an  army,  and 
fought  against  Asdrubal,  Annibal's  uncle,  and  slew  hitn  ;  and 
of  his  thirty  thousand  men  slew  some  and  captured  some :  he 
was  also  the  Carthaginians'  other  king.  After  that,  Centeuiua 
Penula,  the  consul,  requested  the  senate  to  give  him  a  foii^ 
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pilcum  fealbon,  f  he  mihce  pannibal  mib  jepeohte  jej-ecean, 
•J  he  paaji  oj-jlajen  peaji^.  3  viii.  M.  hif  polcej-;-  -^pcep  ])am 
8empponiuj-  Dpaccuj-  j-e  conpil  pop  epc  mib  pypbe  onjean  pan- 
nibal. T  jeplymeb  peapS.  -j  hif  hepep  paef  micel  pael  opplajen ;  • 
pu  majon  nu  Romane,  cpaeö  Opopiup.  Co  poSe  jepecjean.  j> 
hy  ])a  haepbon  becpan  Ciba  J>onne  hy  nu  habban.  fa  hy  ppa  mo« 
neja  jepmn  haepbon  enbemep  unbepponjen.  an  paep  on  Ippania. 
oSep  on  ODaecebonia.  ]jpibbe  on  tappabocia.  peopSe  sec  ham  pi5 
pannibal.  ■]  hi  eac  opcojr  jeplymbe  pupbon.  3  jebipmpabe :  • 
Ac  f  paep  ppiöe  ppeocol.  -p  hy  ]>a  paepon  becepan  fejnap  J)onne 
hy  nu  pien.  ■^  hy  J)eh  paep  jepinnep  jeppican  nolbon.  ac  hy  op 
jebiban  on  lyclum  pcapole.  3  on  unpenlicum.  •f  hy  ])a  aec 
nihj-can  haepbon  ealpa  paepa  anpealb.  pe  aep  neali  heopa  haep- 
bon*. 


Spcep  }>am  ]>e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  v.  hunb  pincpum 
■]  xliii.  CßapceUup  Elaubiup  pe  conpul  pop  mib  pciphejie  on 
Sicilie.  •]  bejeac  Sipacupep  heopa  fa  pelejepcan  buph.  feh  fe 
hy  aec  J)am  aepjian  paepelce  bejican  ne  mihce.  fa  he  hi  bepecen 
haepbe.  pop  Äpchimeöep  cpaepce.  pume  Sicilie  fejnep;-  •  On 
8am  ceoöan  jeape  f  aep  f  e  pannibal  ponn  on  Icalie.  he  pop  op 
Campania  fam  lanbe.  0Ö  Speo  mila  Co  Romebjpij.  ■]  aec  faepe 
ea  jepicabe  fe  mon  Ännianep  haec.  eallum  Romanum  co  fam 
maepcan  eje.  ppa  hic  mon  on  f  aepa  paepneb-manna  jebaepum 
onjican  mihce.  hu  hj  apyjihcebe  paepan  ~\  ajaelpebe.  fa  fa 
pipmen  upnon  mib  pcanum  pi(S  faepa  pealla.  "]  cpaebon  "p  hy  fa 
buph  pejujan  polbon.  51p  fa  paepneb-men  ne  boppcan;-  Daep 
on  mojijen  pannibal  pop  Co  f aepe  bypij.  ~\  bepopan  fam  jeace 
hip  pole  jecpymebe.  f e  mon  hsec  Eollma ;  •  Ac  fa  conpulap 
nolban  hy  pelpe  ppa  eapje  jefencean.  ppa  hi  fa  pipmen  aep 
popcpaeban.  f  hy  hi  bmnan  faejie  by]nj  pepijan  ne  boppcan. 
ac  hy  hi  bucan  fam  geace  onjean  pannibal  cpymebon;.  Ac 
fa  hy  cojaebepe  polbon.  fa  com  ppa  unjemeclic  pen.  •f  heopa 
nan  ne  mihce  nanep  paepnep  jepealban.  "]  popf  am  copopan  |  • 
Da  pe  pen  ablon  hy  popan  epc  cojaebepe.  'j  efc  peapS  o8ep 
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that  he  miglit  give  battle  to  Annibal,  and  he  was  there  slain, 
and  eight  thousand  of  his  people.  After  that,  Semproniua 
Gracchus,  the  consul,  again  marched  with  an  army  against  An- 
nibal, and  was  put  to  flight,  and  of  his  army  a  great  slaughter 
was  made.  How  can  the  Eomans  now,  says  Orosius,  say  with 
truth,  that  they  had  better  times  then  than  they  now  have, 
when  they  had,  at  the  same  time,  undertaken  so  many  wars  ? 
One  was  in  Spain,  a  second  in  Macedonia,  a  third  in  Cappa- 
docia,  a  foiui;h  at  home  against  Annibal ;  and  they  were, 
moreover,  oftenest  defeated  and  disgraced.  But  it  was  very 
manifest  that  they  were  better  soldiers  then  than  they  now 
are  ;  that  they,  nevertheless,  would  not  flinch  from  the  war ; 
(but  they  often  rested  on  a  little  and  hopeless  foundation),  so 
that  at  last  they  had  dominion  over  all  those,  whom  before 
they  had  had  for  their  neighbours. 


X. 

After  Eome  had  been  buut  five  hundred  and  furty-three 
years,  the  consul,  Claudius  Marcellus,  proceeded  with  a  fleet 
to  Sicily,  and  acquired  Syracuse,  their  wealthiest  city,  al- 
though in  the  former  expedition  he  could  not  obtain  it, 
when  he  had  besieged  it,  by  reason  of  the  craft  of  Archi- 
medes, a  Sicilian  officer.  In  the  tenth  year  from  the  time 
that  Annibal  made  war  in  Italy,  he  proceeded  from  the  land 
of  Campania,  as  far  as  three  miles  of  Eome,  and  encamped  by 
the  river  that  is  called  the  Anien,  to  the  great  terror  of  all 
the  Eomans ;  as  in  the  conduct  of  the  men  it  might  be 
Imderstood  how  frightened  and  panic-stricken  they  were; 
when  the  women  ran  with  stones  to  the  walls,  and  said  that 
they  would  defend  the  city,  if  the  men  durst  not.  On  the 
following  morning,  Annibal  proceeded  to  the  city,  and  arrayed 
his  army  before  the  gate  that  is  called  the  Colline.  But  the 
consuls  would  not  think  themselves  so  dastardly  as  the 
women  had  before  charged  them  [with  being],  that  they 
durst  not  defend  themselves  within  the  city :  but  they 
arrayed  themselves  against  Annibal  without  the  gate.  But 
when  they  would  join  battle,  there  came  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing rain,  that  none  of  them  could  govern  any  weapon,  and 
they  therefore  separated.  "When  the  rain  had  ceased,  they 
came  together  again,  and  again  there  was  another  such  rain^ 

2fi 
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rpylc  pen.  ^  hf  ept  copopan]-  Da  onjeac  pannibaJ.  -j  him 
j-ylp  ysebe.  ]>eh  j)e  he  pilnienbe  paepe  -}  penenbe  Romana 
onpealbef.  f  hit  fiob  ne  jepapobe  ;•  Depecjaö  me  nu  Romane. 
cpse'8  Opojnup.  hpaenne  -p  jepupbe  oÖÖe  hpapa.  aep  ])am  cpipcen- 
faome.  oööe  je  oööe  otJepe  aec  aenijum  jobum  mihcon  pen 
abibban.  ppa  mon  j-it5öan  mihce.  j-iOOan  )-e  cpijxenbom  paep.  ^ 
nu  jyc  majon  moneje  jobe  aec  upum  haelenbum  Epipce. 
)>onne  him  feapp  biö  ;  •  pic  paep  feah  ppiSe  ppeotol.  f  pe  ilea 
Epipt.  pefe  hi  epc  co  cpipcenbome  onpenbe.  f  ye  him  ]Jone  pen 
CO  jepcilbneppe  onpenbe.  ]>eh.  hi  faep  pypSe  naepan.  co  ])on  f 
hy  pylpe.  •]  eac  monije  oöpe  öuph  hy.  co  Sam  cpipcenbome  ~} 
CO  J'am  joÖan  jeleapan  become  ; • 

On  J)am  bajum  \>e  fip  jepeapS.  paepon  cpejen  conpulap 
opplajen  on  Ippania.  fa  paepon  jebpoöop.  •]  paepon  bejen 
Scipian  hacene.  hy  pupbon  beppicene  ppam  papcepbale  Pena 
cyninje  \  •  On  f aepe  cibe  Qumcup  Fuluiup  pe  conpul  jeejpabe 
ealle  fa  ylbepcan  menn  fe  on  Eampania  paepon.  ^  hy  hy  pylpe 
mib  accpe  acpealbon.  -^  ealle  fa  ylbepcan  menn.  fe  paepon  on 
Eapu  faepe  bypij.  he  opploh.  popfon  fe  he  penbe  f  hi  polbon 
pannibale  on  pulcume  beon.  feh  fe  fa  penacup  him  haepbe  fa 
baebe  paepce  popboben  ;  •  Da  Romane  jeahpebon  -p  fa  conpulap 
on  Ippanium  opplajen  pupbon.  fa  ne  mihcon  fa  penacup  naenne 
conpul  unbep  him  pmban.  fe  boppce  on  Ippanie  mib  pypbe 
jepapan.  bucon  f  aepa  conpila  oöpep  punu.  Scipio  paep  hacen. 
pe  paep  cnihc  ;  •  8e  paep  jeopne  bibbenbe.  -p  him  mon  pulcum 
pealbe.  f  he  mopce  on  Ippanie  pypbe  jelaeban.  ■]  he  ^  paepelbe 
ppifopc  pop  fam  fuphceah.  fe  he  fohce  -p  hyp  paebep  "j  hip 
paebepan  jeppaece.  feh  fe  he  hic  paepce  piS  penacup  haelej' 
Ac  Romane  paepon  faep  paepelcep  ppa  jeopnpulle.  feh  fe  hy 
ppiöe  jebpocobe  paepon  on  heopa  licjenban  peo  fe  hi  jemaene 
haepbon.  pop  fam  jepinnum  f e  hy  fa  haepbon  on  peopep  healpa. 
f  hy  eaU  him  jepealbon  -^  hy  fa  haepbon.  fam  paepelce  Co 
pulcume.  bucon  "p  aelc  pipman  haepbe  ane  ynbpan  jolbep.  ■] 
an  punb  peolpjiep.  -)  aelc  paepneb-man  anne  hpmj.  ■]  ane 
hoppan ; • 

Da  Scipio  haepbe  jepapen  Co  f aepe  nipan  byjnj  EapCama.  fe 
mon  nu  Eopbopa  haec.  he  bepaec  GDajonem.  pannibalep  bpotSop. 
"}  popfon  fe  he  on  fa  buph-leobe  on  unjeapepe  becom.  he  hi 
on  lyclau  pyP)'^^  ^'^  hunjpe  on  jepealb  jenybbe.  f  him  pe 
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and  they  again  separated.  Then  Annibal  was  sensible,  and 
to  himself  said,  though  he  was  desirous  of  and  hoping  for  the 
dominion  over  the  E<)mans,  that  God  did  not  permit  it.  Tell 
me  now,  Romans,  says  Orosius,  when  it  happened  or  where, 
before  Cliristiauity,  that  either  ye  or  others  could  by  prayer 
obtain  rain  from  any  gods  as  men  afterwards  could,  after 
Christianity  was,  and  may  now  yet  many  blessings  of  our 
Saviour  Christ,  when  they  have  need.  For  it  was  very 
manifest,  that  the  same  Christ,  who  afterwards  converted 
them  to  Christianity,  sent  them  the  rain  as  a  protection,  al- 
tliough  they  were  not  worthy  of  it,  in  order  tliat  they  them- 
selves, and  many  others  also,  through  them,  might  come  to 
Christianity  and  to  true  belief. 

In  tlie  days  that  this  happened  there  were  two  consuls 
slain  in  Spain,  they  were  brothers,  and  were  both  named 
Scipio.  They  were  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  Asdrubal, 
the  Punic  king.  At  that  time,  the  consul,  Quintus  Fulvius, 
terrified  all  the  chief  men  that  were  in  Campania,  so  that 
they  killed  themselves  with  poison.  And  all  the  chief  men 
that  were  in  the  city  of  Capua  he  slew,  because  he  thought 
that  they  would  be  a  support  to  Annibal,  although  the  senate 
had  strongly  forbidden  him  that  deed.  "When  the  Eonians 
were  informed  that  the  consuls  were  slain  in  Spain,  the 
senate  could  not  among  themselves  find  any  consul  that  durst 
proceed  with  an  army  to  Spain,  except  the  son  of  one  of  the 
consuls,  who  was  named  Scipio,  who  was  a  youth.  He 
earnestly  entreated  that  they  would  grant  him  support,  that 
he  might  lead  an  army  to  Spain,  and  he  was  chiefly  desirous 
to  accomplish  this  expedition,  because  he  hoped  he  could 
avenge  his  father  and  his  uncle  ;  although  he  strictly  con- 
cealed this  from  the  senate.  But  the  Eomans  were  so  eager 
for  the  expedition,  although  they  were  greatly  broken  in 
their  treasure,  which  they  had  in  common,  in  consequence  of 
the  wars,  which  they  had  on  foiu-  sides,  that  they  gave 
him  all  that  they  had,  in  aid  of  the  expedition,  excepting  that 
every  woman  retained  one  ounce  of  gold  and  one  pound  of 
silver,  and  every  man  one  ring  and  one  bulla. 

"When  Scipio  had  marched  to  the  new  city  of  Carthage, 
which  is  now  called  Cordova,  he  besieged  Mago,  the  brother 
of  Annibal,  and  because  he  came  unawares  on  the  inhabitants, 
he  in  a  little  time  reduced  them  under  his  power  by  hunger, 

2£2 
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cynm^  yyif  on  hanb  eobe.  ")  he  ealle  fa  otSpe  pime  opj-loh 
fume  jebanb,  "j  ))one  cyninj  jebunbenne  co  Rome  j-enbe.  ~j 
monije  mib  him  ])3epa  ylbej-cena  peotena ;  •  Bmnan  faepe 
bypij  paef  raicel  licjenbe  peoh  punben.  pum  hit  Scipio  co  Rome 
penbe.  pum  he  hit  het  f  am  polce  baelan  ]  •  On  paepe  tibe  pop 
Leuinup  pe  conpul  op  GOa&cebonia  on  Sicihe  mib  pciphepe.  -] 

{>aep  jeeobe  Sjpijentum  fa  buph.  •j  ^epenj  pannonan  heopa 
abteop.  pit^San  him  eoban  on  hanb  xl.  bupja.  ~\  xxvi.  he  jeeobe 
mib  jepeohte ;  •  On  faepe  tibe  pannibal  opploh  Eneup  Fuluiup 
pone  conpul  on  Italium.  3  eahta  M.  mib  him>  ^ptep  fam 
pannibal  peaht  piÖ  Cßapcellup  föne  conjiil  Spy  bajap.  fy  popman 
baeje  fa  pole  peoUan  on  a&jÖjae  healpe  jelice.  f y  aepcepan  baero 
pannibal  haepbe  pije.  fy  Spibban  baeje  haepbe  pe  conpul,. 
^ptep  f  am  Fauiup  GOaximup  pe  conpul  pop  mib  pciphepe  to 
Tapentan  f aepe  bypij,  ppa  pannibal  nypte.  ~]  fa  buph  on  nihc 
abpaec.  ppa  fa  nj^pcan  f e  f aepinne  paepon.  ■]  pannibalep  labceop 
opploh.  Eaptolon.  -j  xxx.  M.  mib  him  ;  •  Daep  on  f  am  aeptepan 
jeape  pannibal  beptael  on  GOapcellup  Elaubiup  fone  conpul. 
faep  he  on  pypbe  prict.  "3  hine  opploh.  ~\  hip  pole  mib  him  ;•  On 
fam  bajum  8cipio  jeplymbe  paptepbal  on  Ippanium.  panni- 
balep otSepne  bpoöop.  "3  faep  polcep  him  eobe  on  hanb  hunb- 
eahtati J  bupja ; .  8pa  laS  paep  Pena  pole  Scipione.  fa  he  hy 
jeplymeb  haepbe.  ppa-feh  fe  he  hy  pume  fV6  peo  jepealbe.  f  he 
•p  peopS  nolbe  a,^an  f  him  mon  pitS  pealbe.  ac  hit  oöpum  man- 
num  pealbe;.  On  fam  ilcan  jeape  beppac  ept  pannibal  tpejen 
conpulap.  OOapcellup  3  Epippinup.  ■^  hy  opploh  v  Da  Qaubiup 
Nepo  anb  ClDapcup  Liuiup  Salinatop  paepan  conpulap.  paptepbal. 
pannibalep  bpoSop.  pop  mib  pypbe  op  Ippanium  on  Italia. 
Pannibale  to  pultume.  fa  ^eahpebon  fa  conpulap  f  aep  panni- 
bal. ■]  him  onjean  comon.  ppa  he  fa  muntap  opeppapen  haepbe 
"3  faep  haepbon  lanjpum  jepeoht.  aep  faepa  polca  afep  pluje.  -f 
paep  ppi?5op  on  fam  jelanj.  f  paptepbal  ppa  late  pleah.  popfon 
fe  he  elpenbap  mib  him  haepbe.  3  Romane  haepbon  pije  ;.  Daji 
peapS  paptepbal  opplajen.  •]  Liii.  M.  hepep.  •^  v.  m-  jepanjen;- 
Da  heton  fa  conj'ulap  paptepbale  "p  heapob  op-aceoppan.  ") 
apeoppan  hit  bepopan  pannibalep  pic-ptope ;  •  Da  pannibale 
CUÖ  paep  ^  hif  bpoÄop  Ofplesen  paep,  3  faep  p'^lcep  ppa  pela  mib 
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BO  that  the  king  himself  smrendered,  and  t»f  all  the  others 
some  he  slew,  some  bound,  and  sent  the  king  bound  to  Eome, 
and  with  him  many  of  the  chief  senators.  "Within  the  city  a 
great  treasure  was  found:  some  of  it  Scipio  sent  to  Eome, 
some  he  ordered  to  be  divided  among  his  people.  At  that 
time  the  consul  Lsevinus  proceeded  with  a  fleet  from  Mace- 
donia to  Sicily,  and  there  took  the  city  of  Agrigentum,  and 
captured  Hanno,  their  leader.  Afterwards  forty  towns  sur- 
rendered to  him,  and  twenty-six  he  gained  by  warfare.  At  that 
time  Annibal  slew  the  consul  Cneus  Fulvius  in  Italy,  and 
eight  thousand  with  him.  After  that  Annibal  fought  against 
Marcellus,  the  consul,  for  three  days :  on  the  first  day,  the 
people  fell  alike  on  either  side ;  on  the  second  day,  Annibal 
had  the  victory ;  on  the  third  day,  the  consvil  had.  After 
that,  the  consul,  Fabius  Maximus,  proceeded  with  a  fleet  to 
the  city  of  Tarentum,  unknown  to  Annibal,  and  captured  the 
city  by  night,  so  that  they  knew  it  not  who  were  therein ; 
and  slew  Carthalo,  Annibal's  general,  and  thirty  thousand 
with  him.  In  the  year  after  this,  Annibal  stole  on  the  consul, 
Claudius  Marcellus,  where  he  sat  with  his  army,  and  slew  him 
and  his  people  with  him.  In  those  days  Scipio  put  to  flight 
Asdrubal  in  Spain,  the  other  brother  of  Annibal,  and  of  that 
people  there  surrendered  to  him  eighty  towns.  So  hateful 
were  the  Punic  people  to  Scipio,  that,  when  he  had  defeated 
them,  although  he  sold  some  for  money,  he  would  not  possess 
the  value  that  had  been  given  him  for  them,  but  gave  it  to 
other  persons.  In  the  same  year,  Annibal  again  circumvented 
two  consuls,  Marcellus  and  Crispinus,  and  slew  them.  When 
Claudius  Nero  and  Marcus  Livius  Salinator  were  consuls, 
Asdrubal,  Annibal's  brother,  marched  with  an  army  from 
Spain  to  Italy,  to  the  aid  of  Annibal.  Then  the  consuls  were 
apprized  of  that  before  Annibal,  and  came  against  him  when 
he  had  crossed  the  mountains,  and  there  they  had  a  long 
battle  ere  either  of  the  armies  fled.  It  was  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  elephants  with  him  that  Asdrubal  was 
BO  slow  to  flee ;  and  the  Romans  had  the  victory.  There  was 
Asdrubal  slain,  and  fifty-three  thousand  of  his  army,  and  five 
thousand  captured.  The  consuls  then  commanded  Asdrubal's 
head  to  be  cut  ofl'  and  cast  before  Annibal's  camp.  When 
it  was  known  to  Annibal  that  his  brother  was  slain,  and  so 
many  of  the  people  with  him,  then  he  first  felt  fear  of  the 
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him.  fa  peapt5  him  sejiefC  eje  ppam  Romanum.  -]  jepop  oi 
Bpuci  f  lanb  ; .  Da  haepbe  Pannib?il  'j  Romane  an  jeap  jril- 
neffe  him  becpeonum.  pop])on  fe  pa  pole  bucu  on  pepep-able. 
mib  unjemece  ppulcon ; .  On  faepe  j-tilnerpe  Scipio  jeeobe 
ealle  Ij-panie.  3  j-iööan  com  Co  Rome.  -)  Romanum  co  paebe 
jelaepbe.  "^  hy  mib  pcipum  pope  on  pannibalep  lanb ; .  Da 
fenbon  Romane  hine.  f  he  }>8ef  ptepelcep  conpul  pa&pe.  ^  paSe 
Jjaep  ]>e  he  on  Pene  com.  him  com  onjean  panno  pe  cyninj 
unpseplice.  "j  J)aep  peapö  oppla^en  ;  •  On  ]>8epe  cibe  pannib^ 
peahc  piö  Sempponiup  ))one  conpul  on  Icaliam.  ^  hine  bebpap 
into  Romebypij  ;  •  ^pcep  )>am  popan  Pene  onjean  Scipion 
raib  eallum  heopa  pulcume.  -)  pic-pcope  namon  on  cpam  pco- 
pum.  neah  ]>x\\e  bypij  ]>e  mon  Ucica  hec.  on  otJjie  paepan 
Pene.  on  oöpe  Nume^.  J^e  him  on  pulcume  paepon.  •]  jepohc 
haepbon  ^  hy  paep  pceolban  pincep-pelc  habban  ; .  !Sc  pitJÖan 
Scipio  jeahpobe  ^  ]>a  popepeapbap  paeyion  peop  pam  paepcenne 
jepecce.  "]  eac  "p  )»aep  nane  oöpe  neap  paepan.  he  pa  byjellice 
jelaebbe  hip  pypbe  becuh  pam  peapbum.  ~]  peapa  menn  co  oSpum 
paepa  paepcenna  onpenbe.  co  pon  f  hy  hip  aenne  enbe  onbaepn- 
bon.  "f)  piö^an  maepc  ealle  pe  paep  bmnan  paepan.  paepon  piö  paep 
pypep  peapb.  Co  pon  f  hy  hic  acpencan  pohcon  ; .  pe  pa  Scipio. 
jemonj  pam.  hy  maepc  ealle  opploh  ;•  Da  ■f  pa  o^jie  onpunbon. 
J>e  on  pam  otSpum  paepcenna  paepon.  hi  paepan  plocmaelum  pibep- 
peapb  pam  oÖpum  co  pulcume.  ~\  hy  Scipio  paep  ealle  pa  nihc 
pleanbe  ppa  hi  ponne  com  on  08  baej.  ~\  piöÖan  he  ploh  opep 
ealne  pone  baej  pleonbe.  -}  heopa  cpejen  cyninjap.  papcepbal  ~j 
Sipax.  oöplu^on  co  Eapcaina  paepe  bypij.  "]  jejabepeban  pone 
pulcum  pe  hi  pa  haepbon.  ^  onjean  Scipian  comon.  ^  epc  pup- 
bon  jeplymeb  inco  Eapcaina ; .  Sume  oöplujon  co  Epecan  pam 
ijlanbe.  •]  him  Scipio  penbe  pciphepe  aepcep.  ■^  mon  pume 
opploh  pume  jepenj.  ~j  Sipax  peapS  jepanjen.  heopa  oÖep 
cyninj.  ~\  prööan  paep  Co  Rome  on  jiacencan  penbeb ;  • 

On  pam  jepeohcum  paepon  Pene  ppa  pophynbe.  ■^  hy  na 
pröSan  hy  pitS  Romane  Co  nahce  ne  bemajcon.  ■]  penbon  on 
Icalie  aepcep  pannibale.  •]  bae^ian  f  he  him  co  pulciune 
come.  ■)  he  him  pepenbe  paepe  bene  jecy^tSabe.  poppon  pe 
he  pceolbe  Iraliam  poplaecan.  on  pam  ppeoceoSan  jeape.  pe 
he  aep  on  com.  "3  he  ealle  opploh  pe  op  pam  lanbum  hip 
menn  paepon.  j  mib  him  opep  pae  nolban ; .  Da  he  ham- 
peapb  pejlebe.  pa  hec  he  anne  mann  pcijan  on  pone  niseji:« 
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Bomans,  and  marched  into  the  land  of  the  Bnittii.  There- 
upon Annibal  and  the  Romans  had  a  year  of  stiUness  between 
them,  because  of  both  armies  vast  numbers  died  of  fever. 
During  that  stillness,  Scipio  conquered  all  Spain,  and  after- 
wards came  to  Rome,  and  counselled  the  Romans  to  proceed 
with  sliips  to  Annibal' s  land.  Thereupon  the  Romans  sent 
him,  that  he  might  be  the  commander  of  the  expedition ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  came  to  Carthage,  Hanno,  the  king,  came 
against  him  unawares,  and  was  there  slain.  At  that  time 
Annibal  fought  against  the  consul  Sempronius  in  Italy,  and 
drove  him  into  Rome.  After  that  the  Carthaginians  pro- 
ceeded against  Scipio  with  all  their  force,  and  pitched  a  camp 
in  two  places,  near  the  city  that  is  called  Utica ;  in  the  one 
were  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  other  the  Numidians,  who 
were  ia  aid  of  them,  and  had  thought  they  should  there  have 
winter-quarters.  But  when  Scipio  learned  that  the  foremost 
watches  were  stationed  far  from  the  fortress,  and  also  that 
there  were  no  others  nearer,  he  secretly  led  his  army  be- 
tween the  watches,  and  sent  a  few  men  to  one  of  their  fast- 
nesses, that  they  might  set  one  end  of  it  on  fire,  that  then 
most  of  all  those  that  were  within  would  run  towards  the  fire, 
for  the  purpose  of  quenching  it.  He  then,  Scipio,  in  the  mean 
while,  slew  almost  all  of  them.  When  the  others,  who  were 
in  the  other  fastness,  discovered  that,  they  went  thitherward 
in  flocks,  to  aid  the  others ;  and  Scipio  was  all  that  night 
slaying  them  as  they  came,  until  day ;  and  afterwards  he 
slew  those  fleeing  through  the  whole  day ;  and  their  two 
kings,  Asdrubal  and  Syphax,  fled  to  the  city  of  Carthage,  and 
gathered  the  force  that  they  had  there,  and  came  against 
Scipio,  and  were  again  driven  into  Carthage.  Some  fled  to 
the  isle  of  Cirta,  and  Scipio  sent  a  fleet  after  them,  so  that 
some  were  slain,  some  taken ;  and  Syphax  was  taken,  one  of 
their  kings,  and  was  afterwards  sent  in  chains  to  Rome. 

In  these  wars,  the  Carthaginians  were  so  reduced,  that  they 
afterwards  esteemed  themselves  as  naught  against  the  Romans, 
and  sent  to  Italy  for  Annibal,  and  prayed  that  he  would  come 
to  their  aid,  and  he  granted  their  prayer  weeping,  because  he 
must  abandon  Italy,  in  the  thirteenth  year  after  he  had  first 
come  thither ;  and  he  slew  all  his  men  that  were  of  those 
countries,  who  would  not  [cross]  the  sea  with  him.  "When  he 
laüed  homewards,  he  commanded  a  man  to  ascend  the  mast 
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3  locian  hpaetJep  lie  f  lanb  jecneope  ^  hi  copeapb  papon.  ]>a  pae8« 
he  him.  'f  he  jepape  ane  cobpocene  byjijenne.  fpylce  heopa 
]>eap  paep  -p  mon  picum  mannum  bujran  eopÖan  op  ptanum 
pophce ; .  Da  paep  pannibale.  aeptep  heopa  haefenipcum  jepunan. 
■p  anbpj'pbe  p piSe  laö.  •]  him  unpanc  paebe  paep  anbpypbep.  3  ealne 
Jwne  hepe  he  hec  mib  Jjam  pcipum  ])anon  penban  pe  he  jefohc 
haepbe.  j  up  comon  set  Lepcan  pam  cune.  ~\  hpaebhce  pop  to 
Eapcama.  -j  bibbenbe  paep  -p  he  mopte  piÖ  Scipion  pppecan.  "j 
pihnenbe  paep  "p  he  ppilS  betpeox  pam  polcum  pmban  pceolbe;. 
Ac  hy  heopa  punbop-pppaece  pe  hy  betpeox  ))am  potum  tojaa- 
bepe-peapb  jepppaecon.  ["]]  to  unpibbe  bpohton,  "j  hy  to 
jepeohte  jypebon.  -}  paSe  faep  fe  hi  tojaebepe  comon,  panni- 
balep  pole  peapö  jeplymeb.  "j  xx.  M.  opplajen.  "3  v.  hunb  ■] 
eahtatij  elpenba.  ;]  pannibal  oöpleah  peopepa  pum  to  5^pa- 
metum  pam  paeptenne  ; .  Da  penbon  pa  buph-leobe  op  Eaptaina 
aeptep  pamiibale.  "]  epaebon  "p  him  pelept  paepe.  f  hy  ppiöep  to 
Romanum  pilnabe ;  •  DaJ)a  taiup  Eopneliup  ~)  Lentulup  Pub- 
liupi  paepon  conpulap.  peapö  Eaptainum  ppiS  alypeb  pjiam 
Scipion.  mib  faepa  Senatupep  pillan.  on  ■^  jepab.  "p  pa  ijlanb 
Sicilia  3  Sapbinia  hipbon  to  Romanum.  ■;]  "p  hy  him  aelce  jeajie 
jepealbe  ppa  pela  talentana  peolppep.  ppa  hy  him  fonne  alypbe. 
-}  Scipio  het  V.  hunb  heopa  pcipa  up-ateon  "]  popbaepnan.  -j 
pitJöan  to  Rome  hampeapb  pop  ; .  Da  him  mon  fone  tpiumphan 
onjean  bpohte.  J»a  eobe  paepmib  Teppentiup  pe  maepa  Eap- 
taina  pceop,  ■]  baep  haett  on  hip  heapbe.  popfon  Romane 
haepbon  J>a  niplice  jepett.  "^  pa  fe  haett  bepan  mopton.  ponne 
hy  f pylc  pole  opeppunnen  haepbon.  -p  fa  mopton  aejÖep  habban. 
je  peojih  je  pjieobom  *. 


XI. 

iEptep  Jjam  ]>e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paep  v.  hunb  pmtpum 
•3  li.  paep  jeenbab  f  aeptepe  Punica  jepinn  ■]  Romana.  f  hi 
bpeo;j;enbe  paepan  xuii.  pintep.  ac  Romane  jiaöe  paep  otSep 
on5unnon  piS  GOaecebonie ;  •  Da  lilutan  pa  conpulap.  hpylc 
heopa  •^  jepinn  aepept  unbejipon  jceolbe;-  Da  jehleat  hie 
Quintiup    Flaminiup.    ■]    on   pam    ^epinne    moneja   jepeohc 
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and  look  whether  he  knew  the  land  towards  which  they  were 
going.  Then  he  said  to  him  that  he  saw  a  ruined  sepulchre, 
Buch  as  it  was  their  custom  to  make  above  the  earth  of  stones 
for  rich  men.  Thereupon  was  to  Annibal,  according  to  their 
heathen  custom,  that  answer  extremely  distasteful,  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  dissatisfaction  at  the  answer,  and  he  commanded 
all  the  army  with  the  ships  to  turn  from  the  place  to  which 
he  had  resolved  [to  go],  and  arrived  at  the  town  of  Leptis, 
and  speedily  proceeded  to  Carthage,  and  prayed  that  he 
might  speak  with  Scipio,  and  desired  that  he  might  settle  a 
peace  between  the  [two]  nations :  but  their  private  confer- 
ence, which  they  had  with  each  other,  they  brought  to  a 
hostile  termination,  and  prepared  themselves  for  battle ;  and 
soon  after  they  had  come  together,  Annibal's  army  was  put 
to  flight  and  twenty  thousand  slain,  and  five  hundred  and 
eighty  elephants ;  and  Annibal  with  three  others  fled  to  the 
fortress  of  Adrumetum.  Thereupon  the  inhabitants  of  Car- 
thage sent  for  Annibal,  and  said  that  it  would  be  best  for  them 
to  desire  peace  of  the  Romans.  When  Caius  Cornelius  and 
Publius  Lentulus  were  consuls,  peace  was  granted  to  the 
Carthaginians  by  Scipio,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  on 
condition  that  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  should  belong 
to  the  Eomans,  and  that  they  should  pay  them  every  year  as 
many  talents  of  silver  as  they  then  conceded  to  them ;  and 
Scipio  ordered  five  hundred  of  their  ships  to  be  drawn  up 
and  burnt,  and  then  proceeded  homeward  to  Rome.  Then 
they  brought  the  triumph  to  meet  him,  when  therewith  went 
Terentius,  the  great  Carthaginian  poet,  and  bare  a  hat  on  his 
head ;  because  the  Eomans  had  newly  decreed,  that  those  who 
might  bear  a  hat,  when  they  had  overcome  such  people,  might 
have  both  life  and  freedom. 


XI. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  five  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
the  second  war  of  the^Carthaginians  and  Eomans  was  ended, 
that  they  had  been  carrying  on  for  fourteen  years ;  but  the 
Romans,  immediately  after,  began  another  against  the  .Ma- 
cedonians. Then  the  consuls  drew  lots,  which  of  them 
should  first  undertake  that  war.  The  lot  then  fell  on  Quino- 
tius  Flamioinus,  who  in  that  war  fought  manj  Uittles,  and 
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Cuphceah.  "j  optojt  j-ije  haepbe.  oö  Philippuj-  heopa  cynmj 
ppiöef  baeb.  ■]  hic  hira  Romane  alypbon.  -j  pööan  he  pop  on 
Laecebemenie.  •]  Quinciup  Flaminiup  jenybbe  bejen  ])a  cy- 
ninjap.  f  hy  pealbon  heopa  puna  to  pplum.  Phdippup  QOaece- 
bonia  cyninj  pealbe  Demecpiup  hip  j-unu.  •]  Laecebemonia 
cyninj  pealbe  Äpmenian  hip  punu.  -j  ealle  )'a  Romanipcan  menn 
fe  pannibal  on  Epece  jepealb  haepbe.  him  bebeab  pe  conpul.  •^ 
hy  eall  heopa  heapob  bepceapon.  to  tacne  ■f  he  hy  op  J?eopbome 
abybe ;  •  On  Oaepe  tibe  Inpubpep  ■j  Eenomanni  fa  pole,  hy 
cojaebepe  hy  jepomnoban.  pop  Am  Icopep  lape.  pannibalep 
bpeSep.  fone  he  aep  on  Italium  him  beaeptan  poplet,  -j  piSÖan 
popan  on  Placentie  "]  on  Epemone  fa  lanb.  ■]  hy  mib-ealle 
apepton  ; .  Da  penbon  Romane  fibep  Oaubiup  Fiiluiupi  fone 
conpul.  ^  he  hy  unease  opeppann  ; .  vEptep  f  am  Flaminiup  pe 
conpul  jepeaht  piS  Philippup.  GOacebonia  cyninj.  ~]  piö  Thpaci. 
"3  pits  Ilipice.  •^  piö  moneja  oSpe  Seoba  on  anum  jepeohte.  3 
hy  eaUe  jeplymbe.  faep  paep  OOaecebonia  ehta  M.  opplajen.  ~] 
VI.  M.  jepanjen!"  .^ptep  fam  Sempponiup  pe  conpul  peapö 
opplajen  on  Ippania  mib  ealpe  hip  pypbe;.  On  faepe  tibe 
QOapcellup  pe  conpul  peaptS  jeplymeb  on  Gtpupia  fam  lanbe.  fa 
com  Fupiup  oSep  conpul  him  to  pultume.  ■]  pije  haepbe.  -^  hy 
piffan  f  lanb  eaU  apeptan  ;  •  Daf a  Luciup  Ualepiup  "j  Flaccup 
ODapicup^  paepon  conpulap.  fa  onjan  Äntiochup  8ipia  cyninj 
pinnan  piS  Romanum.  "]  op  Apia  on  Gupope  mib  pypbe  jepop  [• 
On  faepe  tibe  bebubon  Romane  -f  mon  pannibal  Eaptaina 
cynmj  jepenje.  "]  hme  piöÖan  to  Rome  bpohte  [  •  Da  he  -p 
jehypibe.  fa  pleah  he  to  Sntiochupe.  Sipia  cyninje.  fa&p  he  on 
cpeojenblican  onbibe  paep.  hpaefep  he  pit5  Romanum  pinnan 
boppte.  ppa  he  onjunnen  haepbe  |  •  Ac  hme  pannibal  aj"pon. 
■^  he  "p  jepinn  lenj  onjan '.  •  Da  penbon  Romane  Scipion 
Äpppicanup  heopa  aepenbpacan  to  Äntiochupe.  fa  het  be 
pannibal.  f  he  piö  fa  aepenbpacan  pppaece.  "j  him  jeanbpypbe  ; . 
Da  hy  nanpe  pibbe  ne  jepeapS.  fa  com  aeptep  fam  Scipio  pe 
conpul  mib  Oappione.  oöjium  conjiüe,  ^  Äntiochupep  polcep 
opploh  xl.  M,  faep  on  fam  aeptepan  ^eape  jepeaht  Scipio  pi's 
pannibal  ute  on  pae.  ~]  pije  haepbe ; .  Da  Äntiochup  "p  jehypbe. 
ptL  baeb  he  Scipion  ppiöep.  3  him  hip  pinu  ham  onpenbe.  pe  paef 
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oftenest  had  the  victory,  until  Philip,  their  king,  sued  for 
peace,  and  the  Eomans  granted  it  to  nim ;  and  he  after  went 
to  Laced«monia,  and  Quinctius  Flamininus  compelled  both 
kings  to  give  their  sons  as  hostages.  Philip,  the  Macedonian 
king,  gave  his  son  Demetrius,  and  the  Lacedaemonian  king 
gave  his  son  Annenes.  And  of  all  the  Eoman  men  that 
Annibal  had  sold  into  Greece,  tlie  consul  commanded  their 
heads  to  be  shaved,  in  token  that  he  released  them  from 
slavery.  At  that  time  the  nations  of  the  Insubres  and  Ce- 
nomani  assembled  together,  at  the  instigation  of  Amücar,  the 
brother  of  Annibal,  whom  he  had  before  left  behind  him 
in  Italy,  and  they  afterwards  proceeded  against  the  lands 
of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  and  totally  laid  them  waste. 
Thereupon  the  Eomans  sent  thither  the  consul  Claudius 
Fvdvius,  and  he  with  difficulty  overcame  them.  After  that 
the  consul  Flamininus  fought  against  Philip,  the  king  of 
Macedon,  against  the  Thracians,  and  against  the  Illyrians, 
and  against  many  other  nations,  in  one  battle,  and  put  them 
all  to  flight.  There  were  of  the  Macedonians  eight  thousand 
slain,  and  six  thousand  taken.  After  that  the  consul  Sem- 
pronius  was  slain  in  Spain  with  aU  his  army.  At  that  time 
the  consul  Marcellus  was  routed  in  the  land  of  Etruria, 
when  Furius,  the  other  consul,  came  to  his  aid  and  had  vic- 
tory, and  they  afterwards  laid  waste  all  that  land.  When 
Lucius  A^'alerius  and  Marcus  Flaccus  were  consuls,  Antiochus, 
the  Syrian  king,  began  to  war  against  the  Eomans,  and  came 
from  Asia  into  Europe  with  an  army.  At  that  time,  the 
Eomans  commanded  that  Annibal,  the  Carthaginian  king, 
should  be  seized  and  afterwards  brought  to  Eome.  When 
he  heard  that,  he  fled  to  Antiochus,  the  Sjnnan  king,  where 
he  was  in  a  state  of  doubt,  whether  he  durst  war  against  the 
Eomans  as  he  had  begun.  But  Annibal  induced  him  that 
he  carried  on  the  war  longer.  Thereupon  the  Eomans  sent 
Scipio  Africanus,  as  their  ambassador,  to  Antiochus,  when 
he  commanded  Annibal  to  speak  with  the  ambassadors,  and 
answer  them.  When  they  obtained  no  peace,  the  consul 
Scipio  came  after  that  with  Glabrio,  another  consul,  and  of 
the  people  of  Antiochus  slew  forty  thousand.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Scipio  fought  against  Annibal  out  at  sea,  and 
had  the  victory.  When  Antiochus  heard  that,  he  prayed 
Bcipio  for  peace,  and  sent  his  son  home  to  him,  who  ww  ia 
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on  hij*  pealbe.  j*pa  he  nyj-te  hu  he  him  to  com.  butan  fpa  j-iim« 
menn  jaehan.  f  he  yceolbe  beon  on  hepjunje  jepanjen.  oööe 
on  peapbe;«  On  ])aepe  pippan  Ifpanie  poppeapÖ  Gmihup  pe 
conp ul  mih  eallum  hip  p olce.  ppam  Lup itaniam  J^aepe  peobe  ;  • 
On  J»am  bajum  poppeapö  Lucmp  Beuiup  pe  conpul.  mib  eallum 
hip  polce.  ppam  Gcpupci  fam  leobum.  "j)  Jjaep  nan  Co  lape  ne 
peapö  ■f  hic  CO  Rome  jebobabe  |  •  ^pcep  pam  Fulump  pe 
conpul  pop  mib  pypbe  on  Epece  Co  fam  beopjum  pe  mon 
Olimphup  hec.  fa  paep  ]>aep  polcep  pela  on  an  paepcen  oÖplojen. 
}>a  on  ])am  jepeohce.  pa  hi  "p  paejxen  bpecan  polban.  paep  pelu 
Romana  mib  planum  oppcocob.  ■]  mib  pcanum  opcojipob.  pa  pe 
conpul  onjeac  -p  hy  -^  paepCen  abpecan  ne  mihcon.  j>a  bebeab 
he  pumum  )>am  polce.  ^  hy  ppam  pam  paepcenne  apopan.  ~\  pa 
oSpe  he  hec  j)  hy  piÖ  paejia  oSeppa  plujan  ponne  -p  jepeohr 
maepc  paepe.  p  hi  mib  pam  aloccoban  uc  pa  pe  paep  bmnan 
paepan  ;  •  On  pam  pleame.  pa  pa  buphpape  epc  pi  8  paep  paepce- 
nep  plujon.  heopa  peapö  opplajen  xl.  M.  -]  pa  pe  paep  co  lape 
pupbon  him  on  hanb  eoban  ; .  On  pam  bajum  pop  ClDapcup  pe 
conpul  on  Lijop  -p  lanb.  ~]  jeplymeb  peapö.  -^  hip  polcep  opplajen 
Uli.  M.  ;•  Dapa  GDapcup  Elaubiup  ~]  GOapcellup  Quincup^  paepon 
conpulap.  Philippup.  GOaecebonia  cyninj.  opploh  Romana  aepenb- 
pacan.  "]  peiibe  Demecpiup  hip  punu  co  pam  penacum.  -f)  he  ^ 
yppe  jepecce  piS  hy.  -j  peh  pe  he  ppa  jebybe.  pa  he  ham  com. 
Philippup  hec  hip  otSepne  punu  "p  he  hine  mib  accpe  acpealbe. 
poppen  pe  he  ceah  hine  "p  he  hyp  unj^epipna  pppaece  piö  pa  pena- 
cup ; .  On  paepe  ilcan  cibe  pannibal  hip  ajnum  pillan  hine 
pylpne  mib  accpe  acpealbe ;  •  On  paepe  cibe  oöiepbe  Fulcama 
•^  ijlanb  on  Sicihum.  p  naep  jepepen  aep  pa ; .  On  paepe  Cibe 
Quincup  Fuluiup  pe  conpul  jepeahc  prö  pa  pyppan  Ippanie.  •] 
pije  haepbe  \ .  Dapa  Lepibup  OOuciuj'^  paep  conpul.  polbe  peo 
pcpenjepce  peob  pinnan  on  Romane,  pe  mon  pa  hec  Bapcepne. 
•3  nu  hy  mon  haec  punjepie.  hy  polban  cuman  Peppeupe  Co 
pulcume.  GOaecebonia  cyninje.  pa  paep  Donua  peo  ea  ppa  ppiÖe 
opeppfiopen.  -p  hy  jecpupebon  p»  hy  opep  pam  ipe  papan 
mihcon.  ac  hy  maepc  ealle  paep  poppupbon  ','  Dapa  P.  Liciniup 
Epappup  •]  Ijaiup  Eap)iup  paepon  conpulap.  pa  jepeapÖ  p  OOaece« 
bonipce  jepmn.  p  mon  eaöe  maej  Co  pam  maei"Can  jepinnum 
jecellan.  foppam  pe  on  pam  bajum  paepon  ealle  Icalie  Ro« 
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his  power,  as  he  knew  not  how  he  came  to  him,  unless,  a8 
some  men  said,  that  he  had  been  captured  while  plundering, 
or  on  his  watch.  In  the  further  Spain,  ^milius,  the  consul, 
perished  with  all  his  army  by  the  Lusitanian  nation.  In 
those  days,  the  consul,  Lucius  Baebius,  perished  with  all  his 
army,  by  the  Etruscan  nations,  so  that  none  was  left  to  an- 
nounce it  at  Eome.  After  that,  the  consul  Fulvius  pro- 
ceeded with  an  army  to  Greece,  to  the  mountains  that  are 
called  Olympus,  where  many  of  that  people  had  fled  to  a 
fastness.  Then,  in  the  fight,  when  they  would  capture  the 
fastness,  many  of  the  Eomans  were  shot  with  arrows  and 
struck  with  stones.  When  the  consul  was  sensible  that  they 
could  not  take  the  fastness,  he  commanded  some  of  the  army 
to  depart  from  the  fastness,  and  the  others  he  ordered  to  flee 
towards  the  others,  when  the  fight  was  hottest,  that  they 
might  thereby  entice  out  those  that  were  there  within.  In 
the  flight,  when  the  inhabitants  fled  back  towards  the  fast- 
ness, forty  thousand  of  them  were  slain,  and  those  that  were 
left  surrendered  to  him.  In  those  days,  the  consul  Marcius 
went  with  an  army  to  the  land  of  Liguria,  and  was  put  to 
flight,  and  four  thousand  of  his  army  were  slain.  When 
Marcus  Claudius  and  Marcellus  Quintus  were  consuls, 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  slew  the  Eoman  ambassadors,  and 
sent  his  son,  Demetrius,  to  the  senate,  that  he  might  allay 
their  anger :  and,  although  he  did  so,  when  he  came  home 
Philip  commanded  his  other  son  to  kill  him  with  poison,  be- 
cause he  accused  him  of  speaking  disparagingly  of  him  before 
the  senate.  At  the  same  time,  Annibal  voluntarily  killed 
himself  by  poison.  At  that  same  time,  appeared  the  island 
of  Yulcan,  in  Sicily,  which  had  not  been  seen  before  then. 
At  that  time  the  consiil,  Quintus  Fulvius,  fought  against 
the  further  Spaniards,  and  had  victory.  When  Lepidus 
Mucius  was  consul,  that  most  fierce  nation  called  the  Bas» 
temse  (but  now  called  Hungarii)  resolved  to  make  war  on 
the  Eomans.  They  wished  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Perseus, 
the  Macedonian  king.  At  that  time  the  river  Danube  was 
so  greatly  frozen  over,  that  they  trusted  that  they  could  pass 
over  the  ice,  but  almost  all  of  them  there  perished.  When 
P.  Licinius  Crassus  and  Caius  Cassius  were  consuls,  the 
Macedonian  war  took  place,  which  may  well  be  numbered 
among  the  greatest  wars,  because  in  those  days  all  the  Italian! 
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manum  on  pulcume.  "]  eac  Phtolomeuf  Gjypta  cyninj.  5 
Spjeacuf  Eiappabocia  cyninj.  j  Gumenif  Äpa  cyninj.  -j 
OOaf inif fa  Numeöia  cyninj ;  •  Snb  Pepj'euj-e  OOaecebonia  cy- 
nmje.  him  paepon  on  pulcume  ealle  Thpaci  ■]  Ilipice.  ~]  paöe 
paef  )>e  hy  coj-omne  comon.  Romane  pupbon  jejJymeb,  •]  paöe 
J)aef  aec  oöpum  jepeohce  hy  pupbon  eac  jeplymeb.  ~\  aeptep 
fam  jepeohcum  Peppeup  paep  ealne  J)one  jeap  Romane  ppi'Se 
ppencenbe.  ~i  pi'StSan  he  pop  on  Ihpice.  ■]  abpaec  Sulcanum 
heopa  buph.  peo  paep  Romanum  unbep))eob.  ■]  micel  faep  mann- 
cynnep.  pum  acpealbe  pum  OOaecebonie  laebbe;«  .^pcep  fam 
jepeaht  Luciup  6mihup  pe  conpul  pi8  Peppeup  "j  hme  opepponn. 
•J  hip  polcep  opploh  xx.  M.  ~\  he  pylp  aec  J>am  cyppe  oSpleah.  -j 
patJe  sepcep  J)am  jepanjen  peaptS.  'j  to  Rome  bpohc.  •]  faep 
opplajen.  ~j  moneja  jepeohc  jepupbon  on  })am  bajum  on 
mone^um  lanbum.  f  hic  nu  ip  to  lonjpum  ealle  Co  pecjanne ;. 
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iEpcep  ]»am  pe  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  vi.  hunb  pmrpum 
])a])a  Luciup  Luciniup.  ■]  Lucullup  Äula^  paepon  conpulap.  peapÄ 
Romanum  pe  maepca  eje  ppam  Scelcipepum.  Ippania  polce.  ^ 
nanne  mann  naepbon  fe  pibep  mib  pypbe  boppte  jepapan. 
bucan  Scipion  })am  conpule.  pe  paep  aepcep  )jam  psepelce  Sppju- 
canup  hacen.  popjjon  ]>e  he  fa  oöpe  pi^e  Jjibep  pop  fa  nan 
otSep  ne  boppce.  feh  fe  Romane  haepbe  jepopben  hpene  aep.  -p 
he  on  Äpiam  pajian  pceolbe.  ac  he  moneja  jepeohc  on  Ippanium 
on  mippenhcum  pijum  fuphteah  ;  •  On  fam  bajum  8ejiuiup 
Ijalua.  Scipion  jepejia.  jepeahc  piÖ  Lupicaniam.  Ippania  polce.  ~j 
jeplymeb  peapö;.  On  fam  bajum  bebubon  Romana  jobap 
J)am  penacum  -p  mon  cheacpum  pophte  him  to  plejan.  ac  hit 
8cipio^  optpaebhce  him  abeab.  -p  hy  hit  ne  anjunnon.  ~]  eac 
pylp  paebe.  fa  he  ham  op  Ippaniam  com.  f  hit  paepe  pe  maepta 
uiipaeb.  ^  pe  maepta  jebpola  |  •  Py  f  a  Romane  pop  hip  cibmje. 
•]  Öuph  hip  lape.  opephypbon  fam  jobum.  ^  call  -p  peoh  f  hi 
faepto  pamnob  haepbon.  fe  hy  piS  fam  pylum.  "]  piÖ  fam  popce 
pyllan  polban.  hy  hit  piÖ  oöpum  ömjum  pealban]-  Nu  maej 
fam  cpiptenan  jejcomian.  fe  ppylc  beopoljylb  lupiaS  ^  bejonjaö. 
fa  pe  jefe   cpijxen    naep.    hit   jpa   ppiSe    poppeah.   pej»e   hiV 
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were  in  aid  of  the  Romans,  and  also  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
and  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  Eumenes,  king  of 
Asia,  and  Massanissa,  kinn;  of  Numidia.  And  of  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedon,  there  vrere  in  aid  all  the  Thracians  and 
Illyrians.  And  soon  after  they  came  together,  the  Eomana 
were  put  to  flight,  and  soon  after,  in  a  second  battle,  they 
were  also  put  to  flight;  and  after  those  battles,  Perseus 
greatly  harassed  the  Eomans  all  that  year,  and  afterwards 
marched  into  Illyria,  and  took  their  town  of  Sulcanum, 
which  was  subject  to  the  Eomans,  and  of  the  people  some  he 
slew,  some  led  into  Macedonia.  After  that,  Lucius  -ZEmilius, 
the  consul,  fought  against  Perseus  and  overcame  him,  and 
slew  twenty  thousand  of  his  army,  and  he  himself  on  that 
occasion  fled,  and  soon  afterwards  was  captured  and  brought 
to  Eonie,  and  there  slain.  And  there  were  many  wars  in 
those  days  in  many  lands,  which  it  is  now  too  tedious  to 
relate. 
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After  Eome  had  been  built  six  hundred  years,  when  Lu- 
cius Licinius  and  Lucullus  Aulus  were  consuls,  the  Eomans 
were  in  the  greatest  fear  of  the  Celtiberiaus,  a  Spanish  peo- 
ple, and  had  no  man  who  diu*st  proceed  thither  with  an  army, 
except  the  consul  Scipio,  who  after  that  expedition  was  called 
Africanus,  because  he  a  second  time  went  whither  no  other 
durst  [go]  ;  although  the  Eomans,  a  little  while  before,  had 
decreed  that  he  should  go  to  Asia;  but  he  fought  many 
battles  in  Spain  with  divers  victories.  In  those  days,  Servius 
Galba,  a  companion  of  Scipio,  fought  against  the  Lusitanians, 
a  people  of  Spain,  and  was  defeated.  In  those  days,  the  Eo- 
man  gods  commanded  the  senate  to  build  them  a  theatre 
for  plays  ;  but  Scipio  oftentimes  enjoined  them  not  to  un- 
dertake it,  and  also  himself  said,  when  he  came  from  Spain, 
that  it  would  be  the  greatest  imprudence  and  the  greatest 
error.  The  Eomans  then,  through  his  chiding  and  his  advice, 
contemned  the  gods  ;  and  all  the  money  that  they  had  thereto 
collected,  with  which  they  had  intended  to  pay  for  the  pillars 
and  for  the  work,  they  paid  for  other  things.  Kow  may 
those  Christians  feel  shame,  who  love  and  cultivate  such 
idolatry ;   when  he,  who  was  not  a   Christian,  so   greatly 
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Fyp^pian  fceolbe,  sepcep  heopa  ajnum  jepunan ;  •  iEptep 
J)am  Sepuiuf  Dalua  pop  epc  on  Luptanif».  •]  fpiÖ  jenumon  piö 
hy.  •]  hy  unbep  ]7am  ppitSe  bej-paci-  8eo  baeb  peapö  popneah 
Romanum  to  pam  maeptan  heapme.  "p  him  nan  pole  ne  jecpu- 
pobe,  fe  him  unbepf eob  paep  ',  • 
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iEpcep  ])ara  ])e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  vi.  himb  pintpum 
]  11.  J>apa  Eenpopmup  GDapcup  ■]  GOanhup  Luciup^  paepon  con- 
pulap.  pa  jepeapS  "J)  Öpibbe  jepmn  Romana  "]  taptaina.  3 
jepeaji^  fa  penacup  him  becpeonum.  51p  hy  mon  t5jubban  pitJe 
opeppunne.  ^  mon  ealle  Eapcama  topuppe.  "^  epc  penbon 
Scipian  ]>ibep.  •]  he  hi  aec  heopa  popman  jepeohce  jeplymbe.  -] 
bebpap  inco  Eapcaina ".  •  .^pcep  pam  hj'  baeban  ppicSep  Romane. 
Rc  hic  Scipio  nolbe  him  alypan  piö  nanum  ot5pum  Ömje.  buton 
hy  him  ealle  heopa  paepeno  ajeapon.  "]  pa  buph  popleton.  ~]  ^ 
nan  ne  paece  hype  x.  milum  neah;-  ^prep  pam  ]>e  -p  jebon 
paep.  hy  cpaebon  f  him  leoppe  paepe  f  hi  mib  paepe  bypij 
secjaebepe  poppupbon.  Jjonne  hi  mon  bucon  him  copujipe.  "3 
him  eptr  paepeno  pophton.  pa  pe  ipen  haepbon.  "j  pa  pe  naepbon. 
hy  pophcon  pume  op  peolppe.  pume  op  cpeopum.  "]  jepetton 
him  to  cynmjum  tpejen  paptejibalap ;  •  Nu  ic  pille.  cpaeÄ 
Opopiup.  pecjan  hulucu  heo  paep  hype  ymbejanjep  xxx,  mila 
bjiab.  ~]  eall  heo  paep  mib  pae  utan  bej;an5en.  butan  Öpim 
milum.  "3  pe  peall  paep  xx.  pota  'Sicce.  "3  xl.  ealna  heah.  ■)  paep 
paep  binnan  oöep  laeppe  paepten.  on  pam  paep  clipe.  f  paep  tpejpa 
milaheah^;.  p^  pa  Eaptainienpep  aet  pam  cyppe  pam  buph 
apepebon.  peh  pe  8cipio  aep  pela  paep  peallep  cobpocen  haepbe.  ■) 
pi'SÖan  hampeapb  pop  ;  • 

Dapa  Eneo  topneliup  •]  Lentulup  Luciliup  paepon  conpulap. 
pa  poji  8cipio  Öjiibban  piöe  on  Äpppice.  to  pon  f  he  polite 
Eaptainan  copeoppan.  ■]  pa  he  paep  com.  he  paep  vi.  bajap  on 
pa  bujih  peohcenbe.  oS  pa  buphpape  baebon  f  hy  mojTon  been 
heopa  unbe]»peopap.  pa  hy  bepepian  ne  mihton;-  Da  hec 
8cipio  eaUe  pa  pipmenn.  psepa  paep  xxvi.  M.  '^  pa  pa  paepneb» 
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despised  it,  who  should  have  furthered  it  according  to  their 
own  custom.  After  that,  Servius  Galba  went  again  to  Lusi- 
tania,  and  made  peace  with  them,  and  during  that  peace  cir- 
cumvented them.  That  deed  was  almost  of  the  greatest 
harm  to  the  Romans,  so  that  no  people  would  trust  them 
who  was  subject  to  them. 


XTII. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  two  years, 
when  Censorinus  Marcus  and  Lucius  Manilius  were  consuls, 
there  happened  the  third  war  of  the  Romans  and  Cartha- 
ginians :  and  the  senate  agreed  among  themselves,  that,  it 
they  overcame  them  a  third  time,  they  would  destroy  all 
Carthage.  And  they  again  sent  Scipio  thither,  and  in  their 
first  battle  he  put  them  to  flight  and  drove  them  into  Car- 
thage. After  that,  they  sued  tiie  Romans  for  peace  ;  but 
Scipio  would  not  grant  it  them  on  any  other  condition,  except 
they  would  all  give  up  their  weapons,  and  abandon  the  city, 
and  that  no  one  should  settle  nearer  tlmn  ten  miles  to  it. 
After  that  was  done,  they  said  that  they  would  rather  perish 
together  with  the  city,  than  that  it  should  be  destroyed  with- 
out them ;  and  they  again  made  themselves  weapons,  those 
that  had  iron ;  and  those  that  had  not,  made  them,  some  of 
silver,  some  of  wood,  and  appointed  the  two  Asdrubals  for 
their  kings.  Now  I  will,  says  Orosius,  relate  how  in  circuir 
it  was  thirty  miles  about,  and  was  all  without  surrounded 
w  ith  sea,  except  three  miles ;  and  the  wall  was  twenty  feet 
thick  and  forty  ells  high  ;  and  within  there  was  another  less 
fastness,  on  the  sea-shore,  that  w-as  two  miles  high.  The 
Carthaginians  then,  at  that  time,  defended  the  city,  although 
Scipio  had  before  broken  down  much  of  the  wall,  and  after- 
wards returned  homewards. 

When  Cneus  Cornelius  andLuciusL^ntulus  were  consuls, 
Scipio  proceeded  a  third  time  to  Africa,  because  he  intended 
to  destroy  Carthage ;  and  when  he  came  there  he  was  sii 
days  figliting  against  the  city,  until  the  citizens  prayed  that 
they  might  be  their  thralls,  as  they  could  not  defend  tliem- 
selves.  Thereupon  Scipio  commanded  all  the  women,  of" 
w  hom  there  were  twenty-six  thousand,  and  then  the  men, 
the  number  of  whom  was  thirtv  thousand  [to  go  out]  ;  and 

2  F 
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menn  ])aepa  paef  xxx.  M.  ^  fe  cyninj  paj-cepbal  hme  ry^n* 
acpealbe.  -}  hif  pip  mib  hype  cpam  junum  hi  j-ylpe  popbaepnöe 
pop  paej-  cyninjep  beaöe.  ~]  Scipio  her  ealle  pa.  bujih  copeoppan. 
3  8&lcne  hiepe  ptan  tobeacan.  f  hy  to  nanum  pealle  piööan  ne 
mihcon.  ^  peo  buph  mnepeapb  bapn  xvi,  bajap,  ynib  vii.  hunb 
vmcpa  faep  \>e  heo  aep  jecimbpeb  pajp;-  Da  paep  •]}  öpibbe 
jepmn  jeenbob  Punica  •]  Romana.  on  ^bam  peojjÖan  jeajie  prep 
pe  hic  aep  onjunnen  paep.  peh  \>e  Romane  haepbon  aeji  lanjj-um 
jemot  ymbe  f.  hpaefiep  him  paebbcpe  paepe.  pe  hi  pa  buph 
rtiib-eaUe  popbybon.  -p  hy  a  j-iööan  on  pa  healpe  ppiS  haepbon. 
pe  hy  hl  pcanban  poplecan.  co  J)on  f  him  ;5;epinn  epc  ))onan 
apoce.  popj)on  hy  onbpeban.  51p  hi  hpilum  ne  punnon.  f  hy  co 
paSe  aplapebon  ~]  aeapjabon;-  8pa^  f  eop  Romanum  nu  epc 
cu^  peaptS.  pitSÄan  pe  cpipcenbom  paep.  cpaeö  Opopiup.  -J)  je 
eoppa  ylbpena  hpecjran  poplupon.  eoppa  jepinna.  -]  eoppep 
hpaecpcipep.  pop))on  je  pynbon  nu  ucan  paecce  -)  innan  hlaene. 
ac  eoppe  ylbpan  paepon  ucan  hlaene  ^  innan  paecce.  pcponjep 
mobep  -j  paepcep;.  Ic  nac  eac.  cpae^  he.  hu  nycc  ic  pa.  hpile 
beo.  pe  IC  ))ap  popb  pppece.  bucon  -p  ic  mm  jeppinc  amyppe  ;• 
Pic  bi5  eac  jeopnhc.  -p  mon  heapbhce  jnibe  föne  hnepcej-can 
mealm-pcan.  aepcep  pam  -p  he  tSence  ))one  pelepcan  hpecj-can 
on  CO  jepaecanne  ;•  8pa  ))onne  ip  me  nu  ppiöe  eafifctSe  heopa 
mob  CO  ahpeccan.  nu  hic  naöoj»  nele  beon.  ne  pcoapp  n« 
heapb ; . 


BOOK  V. 

I. 

IC  pac.  cpae'5  Opopiup.  hpaec  pe  Romana  jilp  ppi^opc  ip.  pop)>on 
pe  hl  maneja  pole  opeppunnan.  -j  maneja  cynmjap  bepopan 
heopa  Cpiumphan  opcpiaeblice  bpipan.  -p  pmhon  pa,  jobcunbau 
ciba.  pe  hy  ealne  pej  pojiejilpaö.  jelicojc  pam  pe  hi  nu  cpaebon. 
■p  pa  Ciba  hmi  anum  jepealbe  paepan.  ~]  naejian  eallum  polce.  ai. 
|)aep  hl  hiC  jeopne  onjican  euSan.  ponne  pxpon  hi  eallum  pol- 
cnm  jemaenel'  T/ip  hi  |>onne  cpe^a^.  -p  pa  Ciba  jobe  paepon. 
poppon  hl  J)a  ane  bu[ih  pelije  jebyban.  ])onne  majon  hi  pihcop 
ci'efiun.  f  pa  paepan  pa  unjepaelijejcaD.  p^^jijHjn  pe  tiuj>h  faep« 
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the  king  Aedrubal,  killed  himself,  and  his  wife  with  her  two 
sons  burned  themselves,  because  of  the  king's  death;  and 
Scipio  commanded  all  the  city  to  be  destroyed,  and  every 
hewn  stone  to  be  beaten  to  pieces,  that  they  might  not  after- 
wards [serve]  for  any  wall.  And  the  city  within  was  burning 
for  sixteen  days,  about  seven  hundred  years  from  the  time 
when  it  was  first  built.  Then  was  the  third  war  of  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Romans  ended,  in  the  fourth  year  from  the 
time  when  it  was  first  begun  ;  although  the  Romans  had  pre- 
viously a  long  consultation,  as  to  whether  it  were  more  advi- 
sable totally  to  destroy  the  city,  that  they  might  ever  after 
have  peace  on  that  side,  or  they  should  leave  it  standing, 
that  war  might  afterwards  be  raised  up  from  thence  ;  because 
they  dreaded,  if  they  had  not  sometimes  war,  that  they  would 
too  quickly  become  slothful  and  spiritless.  So  that  it  is  now 
manifest  to  you,  Romans,  that  since  Christianity  was,  says 
Orosius,  that  ye  have  lost  the  whetstone  of  your  forefathers, 
of  your  wars  and  your  energy ;  because  ye  are  now  fat  with- 
out and  lean  within  ;  but  your  forefathers  were  lean  without 
and  fat  within,  of  strong  and  firm  mind.  I  also  know  not, 
says  he,  how  useful  I  may  be  while  I  am  speaking  these 
words,  or  whether  I  may  lose  my  labour.  It  is  also  de- 
sirable for  a  man  to  rub  hardly  the  softest  metal,  if  he 
intends  the  most  excellent  whetstone  to  work  upon  it.  So 
then  it  is  to  me  now  very  difficult  to  whet  their  mood,  now 
when  it  wül  be  neither  sharp  nor  hard. 


BOOK  V. 


I  KNOW,  says  Orosius,  what  the  Roman  vaunt  chiefly  is  ;  [it 
is]  because  they  have  overcome  many  nations  and  have  often- 
times driven  many  kings  before  their  triumphs.  Those  are  the 
nlessed  times  that  they  are  always  boasting  of,  as  if  they  now 
said,  that  those  times  were  given  to  them  alone,  and  not  to 
all  people  ;  but,  if  they  could  well  understand  it,  they  were 
common  to  all  nations.  But  if  they  say  that  those  times 
were  good,  because  they  made  one  city  prosperous,  then  more 
justly  may  they  say,  that  they  were  the  most  unhappy,  hv- 
jauae  through  the  pride  of  that  one  city,  all  the  others  wer'' 
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anpe  bujije  plenceo  pupbon  ealle  otSpe  Co  paeblan  jebone .'  Eip 
hi  |>onne  J>aef  ne  jelypan.  acj-ian  ))onne  Ic^ia.  hypa  ajene  lanh- 
leobe.  hu  him  J)a  Ciba  jehcobon.  ]>a.  hi  man  j-loh  ~]  hynbe.  ^  on 
ofSjie  lanb  j-ealbe  xx.  pmcjia  •^  c.  jip  hi  )>onne  him  ne  jelypan 
acpje  ])onne  Ifpanie,  }>e  -f  ylce  paepan  bpeojenbe  cpa  hunb 
pmcpa.  "3  manije  oSpe  J)eoba.  -3  eac  ]>a.  manejan  cyninjaj".  hu 
him  hcobe.  ])onne  hi  man  on  jeocon  -^  on  pacenran  bepopan 
lieopa  cpiumphan  bpipon.  him  co  Jilpe.  pit^  Romane  peajib.  •] 
fjröftan  on  capcepnum  hijon.  0Ö  pe  hi  beaöe  j-piilcon;.  Änb 
hi  manije  cyninjaf  jerpenccan.  to  |>on  -p  hi  eal  jejealbon  -p  hi 
fonne  haepbon.  pi(S  heopa  eapman  hpe  ;•  Ac  pojipon  hic  if  up 
uncuS  "3  unjelypebhc.  popj^on  \>e  pe  pynb  on  Öam  ppiSe  je- 
bojiene.  )>e  hi  pa  unease  heopa  peoph^  mib  jeceapobon  ;.  Daec 
pasp  pyööan  Eju]  c  jebopen  paep.  -p  pe  paepon  op  aelcon  J^eopbome 
alyfebe.  ^  op  »Icon  eje.  jip  pe  him  puljanjan  pyllaS  \. 


II. 

vEptep  ])am  pe  Romana  buph  jecimbpieb  paep  yi.  hunb 
pmcpum  t)  VI.  -p  paep  ])i[  ilcan  jeape  'pe  Eapcaina  copoppen  paep. 
»peep  hype  hjiS^pe.  Eneo  Eopnehup  -^  Lenculup  Lucio*  co- 
pmppon  Eopmchum.  ealpa  Epeaca  heapob-bujih ; .  On  hype 
b]i^ne  j^emulcan  ealle  Jja  anlicneppa  tojaebepe.  pe  paep  binnan 
paepan.  ^e  jylbene.  je  p^lppene.  je  aepene.  56  cj'pepene.  •^  on 
pyccap  bepuncon  ;  •  Eic  co-baeje  man  haet  Eopmchipce  pacu 
eaJle  pe  paepiop  jepophce  paejian.  poppon  pe  hi  pine  paejepan  ~} 
hyppan  ponne  aenije  oSpe  ;. 

On  pam  bajum  paep  an  hypbe  on  pippanium  pe  paep  Uepiatup 
hacen.  ')  paep  niycel  Öeopman.  ~j  on  'Saepe  pCßlunje  he  peap^ 
peapepe.  ~}  on  )>am  peaplace  he  him  jeceah  co  mj^celne  man. 
pulcum.  3  manije  cunap  opephepjobe  ;  •  ^pcep  pain  hip  pepob 
peox  CO  pon  ppröe  "p  he  manije  lanb  pophepjobe.  ■^  Romanum 
peapt5  micel  eje  ppam  him.  3  Uecihup  pone  conpul  onjean  hme 
inib  pypbe  jenban.  "]  he  paep  ^epl^meb  peap'5.  -j  hip  polcep  pe 
jnaepca  bael  opplajen ; .  JEz  oOjium  cyppe  pybep  pop  Eaiup 
I'^oluciup  pe  conpul.  ~]  eac  jeplymeb  peajiÖ  ;■  JE.c  Spibban  cj'ppe 
]'ybep  pop  Elaubiup  pe  conpul.  ^  police  f  he  Romana  bj-pmop 
j^cbecan  pceolbe.  ac  he  hiC  on  pam  paepelbe  ppyöoji  jeyhce.  3  uii- 
•a2>e  / ylf  apej  com '.    ^fcer  fana  Uepiacuj  jemecre.  inib  tJpini 
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reauc-ed  to  indigence.  But  if  they  do  not  believe  this,  let 
them  ask  the  Italians,  their  own  countrymen,  how  they  liked 
those  times,  when  they  were  slain,  and  oppressed,  and  sold 
into  other  lands  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ?  But  if 
they  do  not  believe  them,  let  them  ask  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  suffering  the  same  for  two  hundred  years,  and  many 
other  nations.  And  also  the  many  kings,  how  they  liked  it, 
when  in  yokes  and  in  chains  they  were  driven  in  pride  before 
their  triumphs  towards  Home,  and  afterwards  lay  in  prisons 
until  they  perished  by  death  ?  And  many  kings  they 
afflicted,  that  they  might  give  them  all  that  they  had  for 
their  miserable  life.  But  therefore  it  is  unknown  to  us  and 
incredible,  because  we  are  born  in  that  peace  that  they  could 
hardly  buy  with  their  lives.  It  was  after  Christ  was  bom 
that  we  were  redeemed  from  every  thraldom  and  from  every 
fear,  if  we  will  fulfil  his  precepts. 


II. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  six  years,  that 
was  in  the  same  year  in  which  Carthage  was  destroyed: 
after  its  fall,  Cneus  Cornelius  and  Lucius  Lentulus  destroyed 
Corinth,  the  chief  city  of  all  the  Greeks.  In  its  burning, 
all  the  statues  that  were  in  it,  were  melted  together,  of  gold, 
of  silver,  brazen,  or  of  copper,  and  sunk  into  pits.  Yet  to 
this  day  we  call  Corinthian  vessels  all  that  were  made 
thereof ;  for  they  are  fairer  and  dearer  than  any  others. 

In  those  days  there  was  a  shepherd  in  Spain,  who  was 
named  Yiriathus,  and  was  a  great  thief,  and  in  his  stealing 
he  became  a  robber,  and  in  his  robberies  drew  to  him  a  large 
force  of  men,  and  plundered  many  towns.  After  that  hi« 
gang  increased  so  much  that  he  ravaged  many  lands,  and  the 
Eomans  were  in  great  dread  of  him,  and  sent  the  consul  Ve- 
tilius  against  him  with  an  army,  and  he  was  there  put  to 
flight,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  people  slain.  At  the 
second  time,  Cains  Plautius  the  consul  proceeded  thither, 
and  was  also  put  to  flight.  At  the  third  time,  the  consul 
Claudius  proceeded  thither,  and  thought  that  he  would  re- 
pair the  Boman  disgrace ;  but  he  in  that  expedition  rather 
increased  it,  and  escaped  himself  with  difficulty.     After  tliat 
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hunb  manna.  R'omana  an  M.  on  anum  puba.  })aep  paej"  Uepiacupef 
polcef  hunb-reojponcij  opflajen.  "j  Romana  ni.  hunb.  ■]  fa  otSpe 
jeplymebe  pupban  ; .  On  pam  fleame  peajitJ  an  Fepiacup  jjejen 
]>am  otSpum  Co  lanje  aefceji-pyljenbe.  oÖ  man  hif  hopp  unbep 
him  oppceac.  J^a  polban  fa  oÖpe  ealle  hine  aenne  opplean.  otSt^e 
jebmisan.  fa  ploh  he  anep  mannep  hopp.  mib  hip  ppeopbe.  -f» 
him  panb  j}  heapob  op.  piöÖan  paep  eallum  fam  oöjium  ppa 
mycel  eje  ppam  him.  "^  hi  hine  jpecan  ne  boppcan  ;.  .^pcep 
fam  Äppiup  Elaubiup  pe  conpul  jepeahc  piö  Calhe.  "3  faej» 
jeplymeb  peapS.  ^  paöe  faep  epc  pyjibe  jelaebbe  piö  hi.  ^  pije 
haepbe.  •]  heopa  opploh  vi.  M.  ;•  Da  he  hampeapb  paep.  J>a  bapb 
he  *^  man  bybe  bepopan  him  fone  rpiumphan.  ac  Romane  him 
uncpeophce  hip  pofipyjinbon.  -]  hic  unbep  f  labebon.  pojipon  fe 
he  aep  aec  |>am  oÖjium  cyppe  pije  nsepbe*.  .^pceji  fam  paep 
ppa  mycel  man-cpealm  on  Rome,  ■f  faep  nan  ucen-cumen  man 
cunian  ne  boppce.  ~j  manije  lanb  binnan  faepe  bypij  paepion 
bucan  aelcum  yppepeapbe  ;  •  pi  picon  feah  -p  ■f  ilce  ypel  opep- 
fcobe  bucan  jebloce.  ppa  fa  manejan  aeji  bybon  fe  hi  penbon  -p 
hy  mib  heopa  beopoljylbum  jeprypeb  haepbon ;.  Bucan  cpeon. 
^<;ip  hi  fa  blocan  nuhcan.  hi  polban  pecjean  -p  him  heopa  ^obap 
jehulpan  ;.  Ac  h\c  paep  Eobej"  jipu.  f  ealle  fa  lajon  fe  hic  bon 
pceolban.  o(5  hic  pylp  opepeobe;.  ^pcep  fam  Fauiup  pe  conpul 
pop  mib  pypbe  on.iean  Fepiacup.  ~\  jeplymeb  peap^  ;.  8e  conpul 
jebybe  eaUum  Romanum  fa  bypmeplicepcan  baebe.  fa  he 
appeon  op  Sciffium  pyx  hunb  manna  co  him  hip  jefopcena.  -] 
fa  hi  hini  co  coman.  hec  him  eallum  fa  hanba  op-aceoppan^  \. 
iEpcep  fam  pop  Pompeiup  pe  conjul  on  Numancinap.  Ippania 
feobe.  3  jeplymeb  peapS;.  Ymbe  peopejicyne  jeap  faep  fe 
Uepiacup  piS  Romane  onjan.  he  peapS  ppam  hip  ajenum  man- 
num  opplajen.  "]  ppa  ope  ppa  hine  Romane  mib  jepeohce  je- 
pohcon.  he  hi  pimle  jeplymbe  ;.  Daep  byban  feah  Romane  lycle 
cpeopfa.  -p  him  fa  paepan  laöe  "]  unpyp^e  fe  heopa  hlapoph 
beppicon.  feah  fe  hi  him  leana  co  ]>je]»e  cibe  penban  ;•  Ic  pceal 
öac  nj'be  fapa  manejpa  jepinna  jeppijian.  fe  on  fam  eapc- 
Unbum  jepujiban.  hip  me  j  ceal  afpeocan  poji  Romana  f ep\n- 
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Viriathixs,  with  three  hundred  men,  met  with  a  thousand 
Komans  in  a  wood,  where  of  Viriathus'  people  seventy  wer« 
slain,  and  of  the  Eomans  three  hundred,  and  the  others  were 

})ut  to  flight.     In  the  flight  there  was  a  soldier  of  Viriathus 
bllowing  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  others,  until  his 
horse  was  slain  under  him,  when  all  the  others  [Eomans] 
would  slay  or  bind  him,  a  single  man.     Thereupon  he  slew  a 
man's  horse  with  his  sword,  so  that  its  head  flew  off",  where- 
upon the  others  were  in  such  great  fear  of  him  that  they 
durst  not  encounter  him.     After  that,   the   consul,  Appiua 
Claudius,  fought  agaiust  the  Gauls,  and  was   put  to  flight, 
and  soon  after  again  led  an  army  against  them,  and  had  the 
victory,  and  slew  six  thousand  of  them.  When  on  his  return 
home,  he  begged  that  the  triumph  might  be  brought  to  meet 
him  ;  but  the  ß<imans  positively  refused  it,  and  excused  it 
under  the  [pleaj  that  he  previously,  on  the  other  occasion, 
had  not  the  victory.     After  that  there  was  so  great  a  pesti- 
lence at  Rome  that  no  stranger  durst  come  thither,  and  many 
lands  within  the   city   were   without   any  inheritor.     They 
knew,  however,  that  the  same  evil  would  pass  away  without 
sacrifice,  as  the  many  others  had  done,  that  they  imagined 
they  had  repressed  by  their  idolatries.     Without  doubt,  if 
they  could  then  have  sacrificed,  they  would  have  said  that 
their  gods  had  helped  them.     But  it  was  God's  grace  that 
they  all  lay  [sick]  who  should  have  done  it,  until  it  passed 
over  of  itself.     After  that,  Fabius,  the  consul,  marched  with 
an  army  against  Viriathus,  and  was  put  to  flight.     The  con- 
sul did  a  most  disgraceful  deed  for  all  the  Eomans,  when  he 
enticed  to  him  from  Scythia  six  hundred  men  of  his  associates, 
and  Avhen  they  came  to  him,  commanded  the  hands  of  them 
all  to  be  cut  ofl".     After  that  the  consul  Pompeius  proceeded 
agaiust  the  Numantines,  a  nation  of  Spain,  and  was  put  to 
flight.     About  fourteen  years  from  the  time  when  Viriathus 
began  to  [make  war]  against  the  Eomans,  he  was  slain  by 
his  own  men ;  and  as  often  as  the  Eomans  had  sought  him 
with  battle,  he  always  put  them  to  flight.    There,  however,  the 
Romans  showed  a  little  regard  to  faith,  and  that  those  were 
hateful   to   them   and   unworthy    who  betrayed  their  lord, 
although  they  at  that  time  expected  rewards.     I  shall  also 
from   necessity   pass  in  silence  the  many  wars  which  took 
place  in  the  eaat  lands.     I  shall  grow  weary  of  these  Eomaa 
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num  ;.  OnJ'aepe  tibe  GOitpibacip  Papcha  cyninj.  2,eeobe  Babi« 
loniam,  -j  ealle  ]>a.  lanb  fe  becpeox  ]>am  cpam  ean  psepon. 
pinbufe  ■]  Ibaype.  J'apaepon  aep  on  Romana  anpealbe.  'j  piSÖan 
he  jebpaebbe  hip  juce  eapc  oö  Inbea  jemaepo.  ■]  Demetpiup. 
Äpa  cyninj.  hme  cpipa  mib  pypbe  jepohce  ;•  JEx:  oöjuim  cyjijje 
he  peajiS  jeplymeb.  aec  oÖpum  jepanjen  ; .  pe  paep  on  Romana 
anpealbe.  pop)>on  fe  hi  hine  })aep  jepecton ; .  ^pcep  fam 
ClOancmup  pe  conpul  pop  on  Numaiicme.  Ippania  pole,  -j  faep 
pae]'  pmnenbe.  oö  he  nam  ppiö  piö  f  pole.  ')  pySSan  hme  apej 
bepcael ;.  Da  he  ham  com.  fa  hecon  hme  Romane  jebmban. "] 
jebpmjan  bepopan  Numancia  paepcenep  jeace  ; .  Da  naöep  ne 
hme  ]>a  epc  harn  laeban  ne  bopjcan.  \>e  hme  ])ybep  lajbban.  ne 
h;p  ]>a  onpon  nolbon.  ]>e  hme  man  to  bjiohce.  ac  ppiöe  hpeophee 
ppa  jebenb  he  on  anpe  pcope  bepopan  J>am  jeace  paep  pumenbe. 

05  he  hip  lip  poplec  ; . 

On  )>am  bajum  Bpucup  pe  conpul  opploh  Ippania  polcep  Lx. 
M.  ]>&  paepan  Lupitaniam  on  pulcume.  ~]  paÖe  J^aep  he  pop  epc 
on  Lupicanie.  •;]  hjjia  opploh  L.  M.  ^  vi,  äi.  jepenj;.  On  }jam 
bajuin  pop  Lepibup  pe  conpul  on  ]>a  neapan  Ippanie.  ~]  jeplymeb 
peajift.  "j  hip  polcep  paep  opplajen  vi.  M.~j  ))a  ]>e  paep  apej  coman. 
hl  ot^plujon  mib  fam  maeptan  bipmope;-  Ppaeöep  Romane 
hic  picon  aenijum  men  Co  peejanne.  hpaec  heopa  polcep  on 
Ippaniam  on  peapa  jeapon  poppupbe.  )Jonne  hi  ppam  j^epaelijum 
Cibum  Jilpaö.  J>onne  paejion  J)a  him  pylpum  )>a  un5ep8elij- 
ejTan ;  • 

Diipa.  8epuiup  Fuluiup  -]  Flaccup  Quincup  paepon  conpulap^ 
peapÖ  on  Rome  an  eilb  jebopen  f  haepbe  peopep  pec.  -j  peop»'p 
hanba.  •]  peopep  eajan.  •^  peopep  eapan;-  On  fam  jeape 
apppanj  up  Scnapyp  on  Sicihum. "]  mape  faep  lanbep  popbaepnbe 
J>onne  hic  aeppe  aep  bybe  > 


III. 

iEprep  pam  )'e  Romana  buph  jetimbpeb  paep  vi.  hunh 
pmcpum  ;j  xx.  |)a]>a  GOancmup  jebybe  föne  ypelan  ppj-^  «  c 
Numancium.  ppa  hic  Romane  pylp  paebon.  f  unbeji  heopa 
anpealbe  nau   bypmoplicpe  baeb  ne  jepujibe.  bucon  on  j>ani 
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war».  At  that  time,  Mithridates,  king  of  the  Parthiana, 
conquered  Babylonia  and  all  the  lands  that  were  between  the 
two  rivers,  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes,  which  had  previously 
been  under  the  Eoman  power :  and  afterwards  he  extended 
his  dominion  east  aa  far  as  the  confines  of  India ;  and  De- 
metrius, the  king  of  Asia,  sought  him  twice  with  an  army. 
At  one  time  he  was  put  to  flight,  at  the  other  captured,  lie 
was  under  the  Roman  power,  because  they  had  established 
nim  there.  After  that,  Mancinus,  the  consul,  proceeded 
against  the  Numantines,  a  people  of  Spain,  and  was  there 
warring  until  he  made  peace  with  that  people,  and  afterwards 
stole  himself  away.  When  he  came  home,  the  Eomans 
ordered  him  to  be  bound  and  brought  before  tlie  gate  of  the 
fortress  of  Numantia.  Then,  neither  those  who  had  led  him 
thither  durst  lead  him  back,  nor  would  those  receive  him  to 
whom  he  was  brought ;  but  very  cruelly,  thus  bound,  he  con- 
tinued in  one  place,  before  the  gate,  until  he  gave  up  hia 
Ufe. 

In  those  days,  the  consul  Brutus  slew  of  tlie  Spanish 
nation  sixty  thousand,  who  had  been  aiding  the  Lusitanians ; 
and  immediately  after,  he  again  proceeded  against  the  liusi- 
tanians  and  slew  fifty  thousand  of  them,  and  captured  six 
thousand.  In  those  days,  the  consul  Lepidus  proceeded  to 
the  hither  Spain,  and  was  put  to  flight,  and  of  his  army  six 
thousand  were  slain,  and  tliose  who  came  away,  fled  with 
the  greatest  disgrace.  Can  the  Eomans  reproach  any  man 
for  saying  how  many  of  their  people  perished  in  a  few  years 
in  Spain,  when  they  boast  of  happy  times,  while  those  were 
to  themselves  the  most  unhappy  ? 

When  Servius  Fulvius  and  Quintus  Flaccus  were  consuls, 
a  child  was  born  at  Eome  that  had  four  feet,  and  four  hands, 
and  four  eyes,  and  four  ears.  In  that  year  fire  sprang  up 
i'rom  Etna,  in  Sicily,  and  burned  more  of  that  land  than  ifc 
had  ever  done  before. 


III. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
when  Mancinus  made  the  evil  peace  in  Numantia,  aa  the 
Eomans  themselves  said,  that,  during  their  dominion,  no 
more  disgraceful  deed  had  taken  place,  except  at  the  battle 
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jepeohce  aet  Eaubenej"  Fupculuj".  fa  fenbon  Romane  Scipiot 
on  Numancie  mib  pypbe  ;•  pi  fynbon  on  ))am  nopö-pefc  enbt 
Ifpania.  ~]  hi  hi  ]-ylp  aep  ))am  mib  lui.  M.  apepebon  peopepcjne 
pmcep  pi8  Romana  xl.  M.  -]  opcop:  pije  haepbon  ;•  Da  bepaec 
hi  Scipio  healp  jeap  on  heopa  paepcene. "]  hi  co  ]»on  jebpocobe. 
■^  him  leoppe  prep  'f  hi  hi  pylpe  popnej^be.  ])onne  hi  Jia  yjimj>a 
lencj  fpopebon;-  Da  pe  Scipio  onjeac  "^  hi  ppylcep  mobep 
paejmn.  )?a  hec  he  pum  hip  pole  peohcan  on  -p  paepceu.  -p  hy  mib 
J)am  j)  pole  uc-aloccoban  >  Da  buphpape  co  )>on  pajene  ~j  co 
j;on  bliöe.  -^  hi  peohcan  mopcan.  ~j  ji;eman;:^  pam  jepean  hi  hi 
pylp  mib  ealaS  opepbpenecan.  -]  ucypnenbe  paepon  aec  cpam 
jeacon'.-  On  )>aepe  bypij  prep  aepepc  ealo-jepeopc  onjunnon. 
popjjon  ]>e  hi  pin  naepbon  ;.  On  ))am  ppicbome  peajiS  Numancia 
bujuS  jepeallen.  -j  pe  bael  ]>e  Jiaep  co  lape  peapS  popbaepnbon 
ealie  }>a  bujih.  poppon  ]>e  hi  ne  uf5on  -p  heojia  pynb  co  heopa 
ealban  jepcjieonon  penjon.  ^  aepcep  fam  hi  hi  pylpe  on  )>am 
pype  popppilbon ;. 

Da  pe  8cipio  hine  hampeapb  penbe  op  ]>am  lanbe.  fa  com 
him  CO  an  ealb  man  pe  paep  Numencipc.  )>a  pfiaejn  pe  Scipio 
hine.  on  hpy  hic  ^elanj  paepe  f  Numancie  ppa  paSe  ahnepco- 
bon.  ppa  heapbe  ppa  hi  lanje  paepan.  fa  paebe  he  Lim.  "p  hi 
paepan  heajibe  fa  hpile  fe  hi  heopa  anpaebneppe  jeheolban  him 
becpeonan.  ~j  anpealbnyjpe.  ")  pona  |pa  hi  him  becpeonum  unje- 
paebneppe  up-ahopon.  ppa  poppiipbon  hi  ealle;.  Da  peapt?  fam 
8eipion  -p  anbpypbe  ppi^e  anbpypne.  "j  eallum  Romanum  picura. 
pop  fam  anbpypbe  "]  pop  fam  popbum  hi  pupbon  ppiöe  mib 
jsejepobe.  fa  he  ham  com.  popfon  fe  hi  fa  haepbon  unjepaeb- 
nyppe  him  becpeonum  ; . 

On  faepe  cibe  Epeaccup  paep  hacen  an  fapa  conpula.  ■^  he 
pinnan  on^ann  pi(5  ealle  fa  o^pe.  oS  hi  hine  opplojon.  ■]  eac  on 
faepe  Cibe  on  Sicilium  fa  feopap  punnan  p.S  fa  hlapopbap.  -] 
uneaf5e  opeppunnene  pupbon.  ■]  vn.  m.  opplajen  aep  man  hi 
jebijan  mihce.  ~]  aec  faepe  anjie  byjiij  GDincupnan  heopa  mal 
aUen3  ppce  healp  hunbpeb;« 
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of  Caudiiiae  Furculae ;  the  Romans  sent  Scipio  against  the 
Numantines  with  an  army.  They  are  in  the  north-west  end 
of  Spain,  and  had  previously  defended  themselves  with  four 
thousand  [men],  for  fourteen  years,  against  forty  thousand 
Romans,  and  oftenest  had  victory.  Scipio  then  besieged 
them  a  half  year  in  their  fastness,  and  reduced  them  to  such 
straits,  that  they  preferi-ed  devoting  themselves,  to  longer 
enduring  those  miseries.  "When  Scipio  was  aware  that  they 
were  of  such  a  mind,  he  commanded  some  of  his  army  to 
fight  against  the  fastness,  that  they  tliereby  might  entice  the 
people  out.  The  inhabitants  [were]  much  rejoiced  and  much 
ehited  at  being  enabled  to  fight,  and  amid  their  joy  over- 
drenched  themselves  with  ale,  and  ran  out  at  two  gates. 
In  that  city  ale-works  were  first  begun,  because  they  had  no 
wine.  By  tliat  device  the  flower  of  Numantia  fell,  and  the 
part  that  was  left  burned  the  entire  city,  because  they 
would  not  allow  their  enemies  to  succeed  to  their  ancient 
treasures ;  and  after  that  they  destroyed  themselves  in  the 
fire. 

When  Scipio  was  returning  homeward  from  that  land, 
there  came  to  him  an  old  man,  who  was  a  Numantine. 
Then  Scipio  asked  him,  what  the  cause  was  that  the  Nu- 
mantines had  so  rapidly  become  so  enervated,  so  bold  as  they 
had  long  been.  He  thereupon  said  to  him,  that  they  were 
bold  as  long  as  they  preserved  unanimity  and  simplicity 
among  themselves  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  raised  up  discord 
among  themselves,  they  all  perished.  To  Scipio  that  answer 
appeared  of  serious  import,  and  to  all  the  Roman  senators  ; 
by  that  answer,  and  by  those  words,  they  were  greatly  terri- 
fied when  he  came  home ;  because  they  then  had  discord 
among  themselves. 

At  that  time  one  of  their  consuls  was  named  Gracchus, 
and  he  began  to  war  against  all  the  others,  until  they  slew 
him.  And  also  at  that  time  in  Sicily  the  slaves  made  war  on 
their  lords,  and  were  with  difficulty  overcome,  and  seven 
thousand  slain  before  they  could  be  reduced.  And  at  the 
single  town  of  Minturnae  four  hundred  and  fifty  were  cru- 
cified. 
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IV. 

^4i^ptep  fam  ]>e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paej*  vi.  hunb  piucpuni 
•3  XXI.  Luciniu)-  Epaj-fuj-  j-e  conj-ul.  he  yssy  eac  Romana  ylbejra 
bifceop.  he  jepop  mib  PYP^^  onjean  ÄpifConicufe  fam  cy- 
niucje.  fe  polbe  him  jeajnian  fa  Isejjan  Äfiam.  )>eh  }?e  hi  aep 
Äccaliuf.  hij"  ajen  bpoöop.  haepbe  Romanum  cc  buclaube 
jefealb;.  Ejian'ure  paepon  manije  cynmjaf  op  manejum 
lanbum  to  pulcume  curnen.  an^  paef  Nicomebia.  Cpejen  op 
Bichmia.  Spy  op  Ponco.  1111.  op  Äpmenia.  v.  op  Äpjeaca.  vi.  op 
Eappabocia.  vii.  op  Filmime.  viii.  op  Paplajonia.  •]  ]'eah-hpae)jepe 
pa^e  J)a?p  ]>e  hi  cojaebepe  coman.  pe  conjul  peapÖ  aplymeb. 
feah  ])e  he  mycelne  pulcum  haepbe ;.  Da  f  Pefipeua  jehypbe. 
pe  o^ep  coni'ul.  he  fa  hpajbhce  pypbe  j^ejabejiabe.  j  on  fone 
cynmcj  unpaejme  becom.  fa  hip  pSpb  eall  copapen  pa-p.  "3  hme 
bebpap  inco  anum  paepcene.  •]  hine  bejaec  oö  hine  ealle  fa 
buph-leobe  ajeapan  fam  conpule.  -]  he  hine  hec  pyÖSan  to 
Rome  bpinjan.  3  on  cajicenne  bepcupan.  ■]  he  faep  laej  0Ö  he 
hip  hp  poplec ; .  On  frepe  tibe  Änciochupe.  Ä'ppipia  cyninje. 
jefuhte  f  he  jucejenoh  naepbe.  ^  pilnobe  j)  he  Pajithe  be^^eate. 
"3  fybep  pop  mib  manejum  Sujenbum.  "]  hine  faep  Papthe 
jröehce  opeppunnan.  ■]  fone  cynmj  opjlo^on.  ■]  him  f  pice 
j^eahnebon.  popfon  Änciochup  ne  jymbe  hpaet  he  haepbe  manna 
^epimep.  ■)  ne  nam  nane  pape  hpylce  hi  paepan.  pojifon  heopa 
paep  ma  pojicuÖpa  fonne  aeltaeppa;.  On  faejie  tibe  Scipio.  pe 
betjTa  "3  pe  pelepta  Romana  pitena  ~^  fejena.  maenbe  hip 
eappeöa  to  Romana  pirum.  faeji  hi  aet  heojia  jemoce  paepon. 
pop  hpy  hi  hme  ppa  unpypSne  on  hip  ylbe  byban.  ~\  ahpobe  hi. 
pop  hpi  hi  nolbon  jeöencean  ealle  fa  bpiocu  ■]  fa  jeppmc  fe  he 
poji  heopa  piUan.  "j  eac  pop  neob-feappe.  pela  pintjia  bpeo^enbe 
pi«p  unajumeblice  ope  piöum.  "j  hu  he  hi  abybe  op  pannibalep 
feopbome.  "]  op  manijpe  oSpe  t5eobe.  "3  hu  he  him  to  feopbome 
Jepylbe  ealle  Ippanie.  ^3  ealle  Äpppice.  -)  fa  on  faepe  ilcan  niht. 
fe  he  on  baej  fap  popb  pppaec.  Romane  him  jeöancebon  eallef 
hip  jeppincep  nub  pypjan  leane  fonne  he  to  him  jeeapnofc 
luBfbe.  fa  hi  hine  on  hif  bebbe  ap mojieban  j  a^pypemoban.  ji 
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IV. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  twenty-one 
years,  the  consul,  Licinius  Crassua,  who  was  also  the  chief 
priest  of  the  Eomans,  proceeded  with  an  army  against  Aris- 
tonicus,  the  king,  who  would  appropriate  to  himself  the 
Lesser  Asia,  although  Attalus,  his  own  brother,  had  pre- 
viously given  it  to  the  Komans  by  his  will.  To  the  aid  of 
Crassus  there  came  many  kings  from  many  lands :  one  was 
from  Nicomedia,  two  from  Bithynia,  three  from  Pontus,  four 
from  Armenia,  five  from  Argeata,  six  from  Cappadocia,  seven 
trom  Pylemene,  eight  from  Paphlagonia ;  and  yet,  soon  after 
they  came  together,  the  consul  was  put  to  flight,  although 
he  had  a  great  force.  When  Perpema,  the  other  consul, 
heard  that,  he  hastily  gathered  an  army,  and  came  on  the 
king  unawares,  when  his  army  was  all  dispersed,  and  drove 
him  into  a  fortress,  and  besieged  him  until  all  the  inhabitants 
delivered  him  to  the  consul,  and  he  afterwards  ordered  him 
to  be  brought  to  Eome  and  cast  into  prison,  and  he  there 
lay  until  he  gave  up  his  life.  At  that  time  it  appeared  to 
Antiochus,  king  of  Assyria,  that  he  had  not  realm  enough, 
and  was  desirous  of  acquiring  Parthia,  and  proceeded  thither 
with  many  thousands,  and  there  the  Parthians  easily  over- 
came him,  and  slew  the  king,  aud  appropriated  to  themselves 
the  kingdom  ;  because  Antiochus  recked  not  what  number 
of  men  he  had,  and  took  no  heed  of  what  sort  they  were,  there 
were  therefore  more  dissolute  than  decent  among  them.  At 
that  time,  Scipio,  the  best  and  the  most  excellent  of  Koman 
senators  and  officers,  bewailed  his  hardships  to  the  Bonian 
senators,  when  they  were  at  their  meeting,  [demanding] 
why  they  treated  him  so  unworthily  in  his  age ;  and  asked 
them,  why  they  would  not  remember  all  the  miseries  aud 
the  toils  that  he  had  midt-rgone  for  their  sake,  and  also  from 
necessity,  for  many  years  and  at  countless  times,  and  how  he 
had  saved  them  from  Annibal's  thraldom,  and  of  many 
another  nation  ;  and  how  he  had  reduced  to  their  servitude 
all  Spain  and  all  Africa.  And  then,  on  that  same  night,  after 
the  day  on  which  he  had  spoken,  the  Eomans  thanked  him 
for  all  his  toil  with  a  worse  reward  than  he  had  earned  from 
them,  when  they  smothered  and  suffocated  him  in  his  bed, 
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he  hif  lij:  alec ; .  Gala  Romane  hpa  n.ajj  eop  nu  tpupian.  )»a 
je  rpylc  lean  bybon  eoppuni  jnun  ^ecpype|"can  pican*.  Da)>a 
6miliup  aepep:er^  paep  con|ul.  Gciia  pyp  apleop  up  ppa  bpab  j  fpa 
mycel-^  peapa  })apa  manna  iinhre  beon  eajihp8e|xe.  Seon  Lipape 
pape  in  })am  ijlanbe.  ])e  ]>^^]^  nihc  pa'f.  pop  paepe  haece.  ^  poji 
pam  jxence ;.  Tie  ealle  J)a  clipu  ))e  neah  jiaepe  pae  paepon.  poji- 
bupnen  co  ahpan.  ^  ealle  ]>n  pcipu  popniulran.  \>e.  J>eah  pam  pae 
papenbe  paepon;.  Ee  ealle  fa  pixap.  ]>e  on  pam  pae  paepon. 
acpaelan  pop  faepe  haecan  ;. 

Da))a  OOajicup  Flaccup  paep  conpul.  coman  jaepprapan  on 
Äpppice.  -J  aelc  uhc  pofipcjiupon  ))aep  ]>e  on  pam  lanbe  paep 
peaxenbep  ~\  jpopenbep;.  ^prep  I'am  J'e  hi  abpuncene 
paepan.  hi  peapp  peo  pae  up.  -j  piSSan  maepi  call  poppeapÖ  f  on 
fam  lanbe  paep.  je  manna,  je  nytena.  je  pilbeop.  poji  fam 
pcence  • . 


iEpcep  |)am  ]>e  Romana  bupuh  ^etimbpeb  paep  vi.  hunb 
pincpum  •]  xxnii.  J)aJ>a  Luciup  GDella  j  Quintup  Flaminiup^ 
paepon  conpulap.  fa  jepeapÖ  fam  fa  penacup.  f  man  epc  pceolbe 
cimbpian  Eapcaina;.  Ac  faepe  ilcan  nihc  fe  man  on  baej 
haepbe  fa  bupuh  mib  pcacum  jemejicob.  jpa  ppa  hi  hi  fa 
pupcean  polban.  fa  cujon  pulpap  fa  pcacan  up.  fa  poplecon  hi 
•p  peopc  pojifam.  ")  lanj  jemoc  haepbon.  hpaefep  hic  cacnobe 
fe  pibbe  fe  unpibbe.  •]  hi  hy  ppa-feah  epc  jecimbpeban ;. 

On  faepe  tibe  OOecellup  pe  conpul  pop  on  Baleajup  f  lanb.  -] 
opejipann  fa  picinjap  f e  on  "p  lanb  hepjoban.  f eah  f e  f aejia 
lanbleoba  pela  poppupbe  '.  • 


VI. 

^■Eptep  fam  fe  Romana  buph  jetimbpeb  paej*  vi.  hunb  pin- 
cpum -]  xxvu.  Fauiup  pe  conpul  jemecce  BecuiCupan.  Ealha 
cyninj.  j  hine  mib  Ijclum  pulcume  opepcomi' 
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80  that  he  lost  his  life.  Alas,  Komans !  who  can  now  trust 
you,  when  you  so  rewarded  your  most  faithful  senator  ? 
When  ^milius  and  Orestes  were  consuls,  the  fire  of  Etna 
fiowed  up  so  broad  and  so  much,  that  few  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  Lipari  could  remain  in  their  dwellings,  who 
were  there  that  night,  on  account  of  the  heat  and  of  the 
stench.  Yea,  all  the  cliiFs,  that  were  near  the  sea,  were  burnt 
to  ashes,  and  all  the  ships  were  consumed,  although  they 
were  sailing  on  the  sea.  Yea,  all  the  fishes,  that  were  in  the 
sea,  perished  from  the  heat. 

When  Marcus  Flaccus  was  consul,  locusts  came  into 
Africa,  and  every  morning  cropped  off  whatever  was  waxing 
and  growing  on  the  land.  After  they  were  drowned,  the  sea 
cast  tliem  up,  and  afterwards  almost  everything  perished 
that  was  on  the  land,  both  men  and  cattle,  and  also  the  wild 
auimals,  by  reasou  of  the  stench. 


V. 

After  the  city  of  Eome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
twenty-four  years,  when  Lucius  Metellus  and  Quintus 
riamininus  were  consuls,  the  senate  decreed,  that  Carthage 
should  be  rebuilt.  But  on  the  same  night  of  the  day  on 
which  they  had  marked  the  city  out  with  stakes,  so  as  they 
wished  to  construct  it,  the  wolves  pulled  up  the  stakes ; 
then,  because  of  that,  they  abandoned  the  work,  and  had  a 
long  consultation,  whether  it  betokened  peace  or  war;  but, 
nevertheless,  they  rebuilt  it. 

At  th:it  time,  Metellus  tlie  consul  proceeded  to  the  Balearic 
islands,  and  overcame  the  pirates  who  plundered  in  those 
islands,  although  many  of  the  inhabitants  perished. 


VT. 

After  the  city  of  Eome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  years,  the  consul  Fabius  met  Bituitus,  king  of 
Ghiiil,  and,  with  a  small  force,  overcame  him. 
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VII. 

JEfcep  J)am  ye  Romana  buph  jetimbpeb  paef  ri.  hunb  pin« 
cpum  -^  XXXV.  |)a})a  Scipio  Napca  anb  Luciuf  Ealpupniuf  paepaa 
conpulaj".  Romane  punnon  pr6  Eeopeopoan.  Numeua  cynmj]- 
8e  ilea  Ijeopeopßa  psef  GDecipfUfej"  majj.  Numel>a  cynmjer.  ~j 
he  hme  on  hij-  jeojooe  unbeppenj.  •]  hme  peban  her.  •]  laepan 
mib  hip  tpam  punum.  "^  J»a  pe  cyninj  jepop.  he  bebeab  hip 
cpam  punum  -p  hi  Jjaep  picep  Öpibban  bsel  Ireopeopöan  peal- 
bon;.  Äc  pi^San  pe  'Sjubba  bael  on  hip  jepealbe  paep.  he 
beppac  bejen  J)a  punu.  o^epne  he  opploh.  otSeptte  he  abpaepbe. 
■]  he  piÖSan  jepohce  Romane  him  to  ppit$e.  "]  hi  penbon  Eal« 
pujinan  ^one  conpul  mib  him  mib  pypbe  ; .  Äc  IjeopeopJ)a  je- 
ceapobe  mib  hip  peo  aec  fam  conpule.  'f  he  J^aep  jepinnep  lycel 
^uphceah  '.  •  TEpcep  )>am  EeopeopfSa  com  co  Rome.  "]  bijelhce 
^eceapobe  co  öam  penacum.  co  anum  ■]  Co  anum.  f  hi  ealle 
paepon  ymbe  hme  Cpj'pyjibije ;  •  Da  he  hme  hampeajib  op 
paepe  bypij  penbe.  fa  caelbe  he  Romane.  ■]  hi  ppiSe  bipmopobe 
mib  hip  popbum.  "j  paebe  "p  man  nane  buph  ne  mihce  yS  mib 
peo  jeceapian.  jip  hype  aenij  man  ceapobe;.  Daep  on  fam 
aepcepan  jeape  Romane  penbon  Änihup  Popcumiup  J)one  con- 
pji.  mib  Lx.  M.  on^t,ean  Deopeoöan;.  peopa  jemiccinc^  paep 
aec  Ealama  J»aepe  bypij.  j  paep  paepan  Romane  opeppunnen.  ^ 
pitS^an  lycle  hpile  hi  jenamon  ppi^  him  becpeonum.  •]  pitStJan 
maepc  ealle  Äpppice  jecypbon  co  Eeopeojiöan  ; .  ^pceji  fam 
Romane  penbon  epc  ClOerelliip  mib  pypbe  on;5ean  Eeopeop'San. 
^  he  pije  haepbe  aec  cpam  cyppum.  ~]  aec  fSpibban  cyppe  he 
bebpap  Eeopcopfian  on  Numec^ian.  hip  ajen  lanb.  -j  hine 
.■^nybbe  -p  he  pealbe  Romanum  Öjieo  hunb  jipla.  -]  he  feah 
pt5(5an  na  fe  laep  ne  hepjobe  on  Romane;.  Da  penbon  hi 
epc  ODapiup  ))one  conpul  onjean  Leopeop'San.  a  ppa  lycijne.  "^  a 
ppa  bpebenbne  ppa  he  paep. "]  pop  co  anpe  bypi;^  jelicopc  ))am  pe 
he  hl  abpecan  j^ohce ;  •  Äc  pona  ppa  EeopeopÖa  haepbe  hip 
pulcum  CO  Jjaepe  bypij  jelaeb  onjean  GDapiup.  ]>a.  poplec  he 
ODapiup  f  paepcen.  -)  pop  co  oöpum  ^»aep  he  jeahpobe  f  Deo- 
peojitSan  jolb-hopb  paep.  ~\  jenybbe  j)a  buph-leobe  "p  hi  him 
eoöan  on  hanb.  -)  him  ajeapon  eall  f  hcjenbe  peoh.  f  |)aep 
btunan  paep ; .      Da  ne  jecjiypobe  EeopeopSa  hip  asenuin  polce 
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VII.  («)'utT.ria 

After  the  city  of  Eoine  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
thirty-five  years,  when  Scipio  Nasica  and  Lucius  Calpurnius 
•were  consuls,  the  Romans  warred  against  Jugiirtlia,  king  of 
Numidia.  The  same  Jugurtha  was  the  son  of  Micipsa,  king  of 
Numidia,  and  he  adopted  him  in  his  youth,  and  ordered  him 
to  be  fed  and  taught  with  his  two  sons :  and  when  the  king 
died,  he  commanded  his  two  sons  to  give  a  third  part  of  his 
realm  to  Jugurtha.  But  when  the  third  part  was  in  hia 
power,  he  deceived  both  the  sons,  one  he  slew,  the  other  he 
drove  away,  and  he  afterwards  applied  to  the  Romans  for 
protection  ;  and  they  sent  the  consul  Calpurnius  with  him 
with  an  army.  But  Jugurtha  with  his  money  bribed  the 
consul,  so  that  he  performed  but  little  of  warfare.  After 
that,  Jugurtha  came  to  Rome,  and  secretly  bribed  the 
senators,  one  by  one,  so  that  they  were  all  vacillating  about 
him.  "When  he  returned  homewards  from  the  city,  he  re- 
proached the  Romans,  and  insulted  them  with  his  words,  and 
said,  that  no  city  could  be  bought  more  easily  with  money,  if 
any  one  were  inclined  to  buy  it.  In  the  following  year,  the 
Romans  sent  Aulus  Postumius,  the  consul,  with  sixty  thousand 
[men]  against  Jugurtha.  Their  meeting  was  at  the  city  of 
Calama,  and  there  the  Romans  were  overcome,  and  a  little 
whue  after,  they  made  peace  between  them ;  and  afterwards, 
almost  all  Africa  turned  to  Jugurtha.  After  that,  the  Ro- 
mans again  sent  Metellus  with  an  army  against  Jugurtha, 
and  he  had  victory  on  two  occasions,  and,  on  the  third  occa- 
sion, he  drove  Jugurtha  into  Numidia,  his  own  land,  and 
compelled  him  to  give  the  Romans  three  hundred  hostages ; 
and  he  yet  afterwards  made  depredations  on  the  Romans. 
They  then  after  that  sent  the  consul  Marius  against  Ju- 
gurtha, [one]  ever  as  crafty  and  cunning  as  he  was ;  and 
[he]  proceeded  to  a  city  exactly  as  if  he  intended  to  besiege 
it.  But  as  soon  as  Jugurtha  had  led  his  force  to  that  city 
against  Marius,  he,  Marius,  then  abandoned  that  fortress, 
and  marched  to  another,  where  he  had  learned  that  Jugurtha's 
treasure  was,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  surrender  to 
him  ;  and  they  gave  up  to  him  all  the  treasure  that  was 
therein.     Jugurtha  then  did  not  trust  his  own  people  after 

■2  a 
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opep  J>aec.  ac  jej^optube  him  piS  Bohan.  GOaujucania  cynincje. 
■3  he  lum  com  co  mib  miclum  man-pulcurae.  ~]  opcpaebhce  on 
Romane  jtalobe.  otS  hi  jecpa&ban  polc-jepeohc  him  becpeo- 
num;.  To  pam  jepeohce  haepc'^e  Boho  lieopeopöan  jebpohc 
to  pulcume  Lx.  M.  jehoppebpa  bucon  peöan ;.  ClOib  Romanum 
naep  aep  ne  piÖ'San  ppa  heapb  jepeohc  jpa  ))8ep  paep .  popfon  pe 
hi  pupbon  on  aelce  healpe  ucan  bepanjen.  ■]  heopa  eac  maepc 
pop])on  poppeap'5.  fe  heopa  micinc  paep  on  panbihcpe  bune.  ■f 
hi  poji  bupce  ne  mihcan  jejeon  hu  hi  hi  behealban  pceolban. 
co-eacon  ))am  hi  bepobe  aejöep  je  Öupjx  je  haete.  ;]  ealne 
J>one  baej  paepon  f  papienbe  oö  nihc ; .  Da  on  mepjen  hi 
paepon  ■^  ilce  bonbe.  "]  epc  paepon  on  aelce  healpe  ucan  bepanj- 
en.  ppa  hi  aep  paepon.  3  fa  hi  ppiöopc  cpeobe  hpaeöep  hi  apej 
coman.  ))a  jecpaeban  hi  -p  hi  pume  hi  beaepcan  paejiebon.  3 
piime  t5upuh  ealle  \>a.  cpuman  ucan  apuhcan.  51p  hi  mihcon  ; . 
Da  hl  ppa  jebon  haepbon.  ))a  com  an  pen  "]  ipröe.  f  GOaupicanie 
paepon  mib  fam  jepepjobe.  poppon  ])e  heojia  pcylbap  paejiou 
becojene  mib  ylpenban  hybum.  f  hi  heopa  peapa  pop  fam 
paecan  ahebban  mihce.  "]  pop  fam  jeplymebe  pupbon.  popfon 
pe  elpenbep  hyb  pyle  bpincan  paecan  jelice  an  ppmje  bet5;. 
Daep  peapö  GDaupicania  oppla;^en  xl.  M.  "3  1.  hunbmanua;- 
-Epcep  ])am  Boho  jenam  pjutS  piS  Romanum.  "3  him  Eeo- 
peoptJan  jebunbenne  ajeap.  ~\  hine  man  bybe  piööan  on  capcepn. 
•]  hif  cpejen  puna.  ot5  hi  f  sep  ealle  acpaelon ;  • 


VIII. 

jEpcep  J)am  )>e  Romane  bujih  jecimbpeb  pa&p  vi.  hunb  pin- 
rpum  ^  xhi.  ]>&]>&  COalliup  -j  Qumcinup^  paepon  conpulap.  Ro- 
mane jepuhcon  pit5  Eimbpop.  -]  pitS  Teuconap.  •)  piÖ  2ünbponop. 
pap  ))eoba  paepon  on  üallium.  ~}  faep  ealle  opplajene  pupbon. 
bucon  x.  mannum.  f  paep  xl.  M.  -}  )>aeji  paep  Romana  opplajen 
hunb-eahcacij  M.  ■]  lieopa  conpul  -j  hip  cpejen  puna;,  ^pceji 
fam  pa  ylcan  Jieoba  bepaecan  GOapiup  Öone  conpul  on  anum 
paepcene.  -}  hic  lanj  pipjT  paep  aep  he  uc  papan  polbe  co  jepeohce. 
»p  him  man  paebe.  p  hi  polban  papan  on  Icaliam.  Romana 
lanbl-      Äc  ptJtJon  he  him  pop  co  uc  op  fani  pa?]Tene.  I>a  hi  hi 
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that,  but  associated  himself  with  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauri- 
tania, and  he  came  to  him  with  a  large  aid  of  men,  and  fre- 
quently stole  on  tlie  Romans,  until  a  general  battle  was  re- 
solved on  between  tliem.  For  that  battle  Bocchus  had 
brought  to  the  aid  of  Jugurtha  sixty  thousand  horse  besides 
foot.  With  the  Eomans  there  was  not,  neither  before  nor 
since,  so  hard  a  fight  as  there  was,  because  they  were  sur- 
rounded on  every  side,  and  also  the  most  of  them  perished, 
because  their  meeting  was  on  a  sandy  down,  so  that  for  dust 
they  could  not  see  how  they  should  defend  themselves ;  be- 
sides which  they  were  annoyed  both  by  thirst  and  heat,  and 
all  that  day  they  were  enduring  that  until  night.  In  the 
morning  they  were  doing  the  same,  and  were  again  sur- 
rounded on  every  side,  as  they  had  been  before :  and  when 
they  were  most  doubting  whether  they  could  escape,  they 
resolved  that  some  should  protect  their  rear,  and  some,  if 
they  might,  fight  [their  way]  out  through  all  the  cohort«. 
When  they  had  so  done,  there  came  a  rain,  and  so  violently, 
that  the  ^lauritanians  were  wearied  by  it,  because  their 
shields  were  covered  with  the  hides  of  elephants,  so  that  few 
of  them  could  raise  them,  in  consequence  of  the  wet,  and 
were,  therefore,  put  to  flight ;  because  an  elephant's  hide 
will  drink  water  as  a  sponge  does.  Of  the  Mauritanian 
there  were  slain  forty  thousand  one  hundred  men.  After 
that,  Bocchus  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  delivered 
Jugurtha  to  them  bound,  and  he  was  afterwards  cast  into 
prison  and  his  two  sons,  until  they  there  all  perished. 


vni. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  forty-two 
years,  when  Manlius  and  Quintus  were  consuls,  the  Eomana 
fought  against  the  Cimbri,  and  against  the  Teutones,  and 
against  the  Ambrones  (these  nations  were  in  G-aul),  and 
all  were  there  slain,  except  ten  men,  that  was  forty  thousand^ ; 
and  of  the  Romans  were  there  slain  eighty  thousand,  and 
their  consul  and  his  two  sons.  After  that,  these  same  nations 
besieged  the  consul  Marius  in  a  fortress,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  he  would  go  out  to  battle,  until  it  was  told  him 
that  thev  would  go  into  Italy,  the  land  of  the  Romans.     But 
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on  anpe  bune  jemeccon.  fa  maenbe  })aef  conj-ulef  pole  Co  him 
heopa  pupjx  ]>e  him  jecenje  paef .  J)a  anbpypbe  he  him.  "]  cpaec^. 
6a8e  pe  majon  jej-eon.  on  oöpe  healpe  upjia  peonba.  hpaep  pe 
bpinca  hip  jelanj.  ]>e  up  nyhpc  ip.  ac  popjmm  ]>e  hi  up  neaji 
pynb.  pe  hi  ne  raajon  bucon  jepeohce  co-cuman^  ;.  Daeji 
haepbon  Romana  pije.  "]  J>aep  paep  Ijallia  opplajen  cpa  hunb 
J)upenba  3  heojia  leibceop.  3  hunb-eahcacij  M.  ^epanjen*^. 


IX. 

^pcep  ]>am  ]>e  Romana  buph  jetimbpeb  paep  vi.  hunb  pm- 
cpum  ;]  xlv.  on  ]iam  pjpcan  jeape  pe  GDapiup  paep  conpul.  •)  eac 
]>a.  mib  Romana  paep  pib  op  oöpum  polcum.  J)a  onjunnon  Ro- 
mane ])Si  maepcan  pace  him  betpeonum  up-apaepan.  ]jeah  ic  hic 
nu  pceopthce  pecjan  pcyle.  cpae<5  Opopiup.  hpa  ))aep  ojibppuman 
paepon.  f  paep  aejiepc  ODapiup  pe  conpul.  "j  Luciup.  3  Spuleiup.  3 
Sacupninup.  -p  hi  abpaepbon  OOecellup  Öone  conpul  on  elfeobe. 
pe  paep  conpul  aep  OOapiupl-  pic  paep  })a  ppySe  opöincenbe]>ani 
oöpum  conpulum.  Pompeiupe  3  Eacon.  feah  fe  hi  mib  faejie 
pjiace  ])am  abpaepbon  op  nanum  pcaele  beon  ne  mihcan.  hi  ])eah 
]>uphcu5on  "p  hi  opplojon  Luciup  3  Sacupninup.  3  epc  paepan 
bibbenbe  f  GOecellup  co  Rome  mopce.  ac  him  ))a-5yc  GDapiup  "] 
Fupiup  poppypnban.  3  him  pa  piOoan  pe  peonbpcipe  paep  be- 
Cpeonum  pexanbe.  peah  fe  hic  hi  openhce  cytJan  ne  boppcan, 
B»p  ])aepa  penacum  eje  ;• 


X. 

iEpcep  ])am  fe  Romana  buph  jecimbpeb  paep  vi.  hunb  pm^ 
cpum  3  Lxi.  on  pam  vi.  jeape  ]>e  luliup  pe  Eapepe  paep  conpul. 
3  Luciup  GDapciup.  peapö  opep  ealle  Icalia  unjepeplic  unpib.  ■] 
openhce  cu5  becuh  luliupe  3  Pompeiupe.  feah  hi  hic  aep  ppij^e 
him  berpeonum  bypnbon  ;  •  Änb  eac  on  öam.  jeape  jepupbon 
mam je  punbop  on  manejum  lanbum  ;  •  An  paep  f  man  jepeah 
ppylce  an  pypen  hjuncj  nopöan  cumen.  mib  mj'cclum  ppeje;- 
Oöep  peapÖ  on  Tajiencan^  ]>ap,ne  bypij.  aec  anpe  peopme.  fonpe 
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after  he  went  towards  them  out  of  the  fortress,  he  met  them 
on  a  down,  when  the  consurs  men  complained  to  him  of  their 
thirst,  which  was  oppressive  to  them ;  whereupon  he  an- 
swered them  and  said :  "  AVe  can  easily  see,  on  the  other 
side  of  our  enemies,  where  the  drink  is  to  be  had  that  is 
nearest  to  us ;  but  because  they  are  nearer  to  us,  we  cannot 
come  to  it  without  fighting."  The  Eomans  there  had  victory, 
and  of  the  Grauls  there  were  slain  two  hundred  thousand  and 
their  leader,  and  eighty  thousand  taken. 

IX. 

After  the  city  of  Eome  had  been  built  sli  hundred  and 
forty-five  years,  in  the  fifth  year  that  Marius  was  consul,  and 
also  when  there  was  peace  with  the  Eomans  from  other 
nations,  then  the  Eomans  began  to  rais^e  the  greatest  strife 
among  themselves  ;  though  I  shall  [but]  shortly  now  say, 
says  Orosius,  who  its  authors  were.  That  was,  in  the  first 
place,  the  consul  Marius,  and  Lucius,  and  Apuleius,  and 
Satuminus,  because  these  drove  the  consul  Metellus  into 
exile,  who  was  consul  before  Marius.  The  other  consuls 
then,  Pompey  and  Gato  taking  this  extremely  ül,  although 
they  could  stand  the  exile,  with  regard  to  his  banishment,  in 
no  stead,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  slaying  Lucius  and  Satur- 
ninus,  and  afterward  requested  that  Metellus  might  [return] 
to  Eome  ;  but  Marius  and  Furius  still  forbade  it ;  and  the 
enmity  between  them  was  afterwards  increased;  although 
they  durst  not  openly  manifest  it  for  fear  of  the  senate. 


After  the  city  of  Eome  had  been  buut  six  hundred  and 
sixty-one  years,  in  the  sixth  year  that  Julius  Caesar  was 
consul,  and  Lucius  Martins,  there  was  over  all  Italy  unna- 
tural and  open  hostility  between  Julius  and  Pompey ;  al- 
though they  had  previously  completely  concealed  it  between 
themselves.  And  also  in  that  year  many  wonders  happened 
in  many  lands.  One  was,  that  people  saw  as  if  a  fiery  ring 
came  from  the  north,  with  a  great  sound.  The  second  wns 
in  the  city  of  Arctium,  at  a  feast,  when  the  loaves  were 
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man  ]/a  hlapaj-  ppat  to  Jjicj^enne.  ponne  apn  Jjseji  blob  uct« 
Daec  Öpibbe  paef  'p  hiC  hajolabe  baejep  "]  nihcej-  opep  ealle  Ro- 
mane. ^  on  Somnia  fam  lanbe  j-eo  eopSe  cobaepfc.  -j  J)anon  up 
yxy  bypnenbe  pyp  piÖ  faej"  heoponej*.  ~}  man  jefeah  fpylce  hic 
jwepe  an  jylben  hpmcj  on  heoponum  bpabbpe  J)onne  punne.  3 
paef  ppam  pam  heopone  bpabienbe  niSep  0Ö  fa  eopöan.  "3  paef 
ejx  papenbe  piS  faef  heoponep  *.•  On  J)8epe  tibe  Picenbe  ^  pole. 
*j  Uepcme.  -^  GDapp.  'j  Pelijni.  •}  ClOappucmi.  •]  8omnice.  -j 
Lucani.  hi  ealle  jepeapö  him  becpeonum.  f  hi  polban  Romanum 
jefpican.  -j  opplojon  Eaiuf  Sejmiliuf.  Romana  ealbopman.  fe 
paef  mib  aepenbum  Co  him  afenbeb  '.•  On  J)am  bajum  apebban 
]>a  nycena  "]  |>a  hunbaf  f>e  paepan  on  Somnicum  >  iEpcep 
jjam  jepeahce  Pompeiuf  fe  conf ul  piö  \>a  pole.  ~]  jeplymeb  peap}». 
■]  luliuj"  pe  capejie  jepeahc  pi8  OOappe  ])am  polce.  "j  jeplymeb 
peapS.  ^  paSe  }>aef  luliufjepeahcpiö  Somnicum  ^  pi^  Lucanum. 
■]  hi  jeplymbei-  .^pcep  fam  hine  man  hec  Eapepe;-  Da 
baeb  he  f  man  fone  cpiumphan  him  onjean  bpohce.  |m  fenbe 
him  man  ane  blace  hacelan  onjean  him.  on  bvfmop  pop  cju- 
umphan,  ~)  epc  hi  him  penbon  ane  cunecan.  })a  Jjc  hi  co- 
jehecon.  "p  he  eallep  bucon  apinje  Co  Rome  ne  com  [•  ^pcep 
|>am  8illa  pe  conjul.  Pompemfef  j^epepa.  jepeahc  pi8  6pepniuni 
j>am  polce.  'j  hi  jeplymbe ;  •  ^pcep  pam  jepeahc  Pompeiup 
piö  Picencep  )>am  polce.  "}  hi  jeplymbe ',  •  Da  bpohcan  Romana 
J)one  cpiumphan  onjean  Pompeiup  mib  micelpe  pyyi'Spulnypfe. 
pofi  })am  lyclan  pije  ]>e  he  ]>&  haepbe.  ~}  nolbon  luliupe  nanne 
peopöfcipe  bon.  ))eah  he  mapan  bsebe  jebon  haepbe.  bucon  ane 
cunican.  •]  heopa  jepinn  mib  |>am  ppitSe  j^epeccan;-  jEpcep 
})am  luliuf  ■;)  Pompeiuf  abpaecon  Äfculum  ))abuj>h  on  GDaepjoim. 
']  |>aep  opplojon  ehcacyne  M.  ;•  jEpcep  fam  jepeahc  Silla  pe  cou- 
pul  piö  Somnicum.  -]  heopa  opploh  xvui.  M.  ;• 


XI. 

T^i^pcep  ])am  ]>e  Romana  buph  jecimbpeb  paef  vi.  hunb   pm- 
Cpum  ■]  Lxii.  Rorrane  penbon  Sillan  pone  conful  onjean  GCe- 
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»cored  for  eating,  there  ran  blood  out.  The  third  was,  that 
it  hailed  day  and  night  over  all  the  Roman  [territory],  and 
in  the  Samnites'  land  the  earth  burst  asunder,  and  thence 
fire  burnt  up  to  the  heavens,  and  there  was  seen  as  it  were  a 
golden  ring  in  the  heavens,  broader  than  the  sun,  and  ex- 
tending itself  from  the  heavens  down  to  the  earth,  and  after- 
wards returned  towards  the  heavens.  At  that  time,  the 
nation  of  the  Picentes,  and  the  Vestini,  and  the  Marsi,  and 
the  Peligni,  and  the  Marrucini,  and  the  Samnites,  and  the 
Lucani,  all  agreed  together  that  they  would  revolt  from  the 
Romans,  and  slew  Caius  Servilius,  the  Koman  praetor,  who 
had  been  sent  to  them  with  messages.  In  those  days,  the 
cattle  became  mad,  and  the  dogs  that  were  with  the  Sam- 
nites. After  that,  the  consul  Pompey  fought  against  those 
nations  and  was  put  to  flight ;  and  Julius  Caesar  fought 
against  the  nation  of  the  Marsi,  and  was  put  to  flight ;  and 
shortly  after  Julius  fought  against  the  Samnites  and  against 
the  Lucani  and  put  them  to  flight.  Aft^r  that  they  named 
him  Qesar.  He  then  demanded  that  the  triumph  should 
be  brought  to  meet  him,  when  they  sent  him  a  black 
mantle,  as  an  insult,  instead  of  a  triumph  ;  and  afterwards 
they  sent  hini  a  toga,  which  they  had  promised,  so  that  he 
did  not  come  to  Rome  altogether  without  honour.  After 
that,  Sylla,  the  consul,  the  companion  of  Pompey,  fought 
against  the  people  of  jEsernia,  and  put  them  to  flight.  After 
that,  Pompey  fought  against  the  nation  of  the  Picentes,  and 
put  them  to  flight.  The  Romans  then  brought  the  triumph  to 
meet  Pompey,  with  great  honour,  for  that  little  victory  that 
he  had  had,  and  would  not  do  any  honour  to  Julius,  although 
he  had  done  a  greater  deed,  except  a  toga,  and  therewith 
greatly  confirmed  their  [mutual]  hostility.  After  that, 
Julius  and  Pompey  took  the  town  of  Asculum  from  the 
Marsi,  and  there  slew  eighteen  thousand.  After  that,  the 
consxd  Sylla  fought  against  the  Samnites,  and  slew  eighteen 
thousand  of  them. 


XI. 

After  the  city  of  Rome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
sixty-two  years,  the  Romans  sent  the  consul  Sylla  against 
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tjubatif  Papcha  cynincje  >  Da  opfuhte  f  OOajiiUfe  pam  con- 
fule,  luliujej-  eame.  f  man  -p  jepinn  him  becaecean  nolbe.  n 
baeb  f  man  him  fealbe  )>one  j-eofoöan  conpilacum.  ~}  eac  f 
jtepmn.  popj^on  hiC  paej-  jjeap  raib  heom  f  man  ymbe  xii.  monat^ 
bybe  alcep  conpilep  peel  anura  pyle  hyppe  J?onne  hic  sep  paep ;  • 
Da  Silla  jeahfobe  on  hpylc  ^epab  OOapmp  com  Co  Rome,  he  pa 
hpaeblice  mib  eallpe  hip  pyjibe  piS  Romepeajib  pajienbe  paep.  -j 
OOapiup  bebpap  inco  Romeby|iij  mib  ealkim  hip  polce.  ~]  hine 
piÖöon  pa  buph-leobe  jepen^xon  -)  jebunbon.  -3  hine  pi'Söon  Jjohcon 
8illan  ajipan  |  •  Ac  he  pleah  fs&pe  ilcan  nihce  op  J)am  benbum 
]>e  hme  man  on  baej  ^ebenbe.  •]  pi^Son  pleah  puö  opep  pae  on 
Äpppicam.  faep  hip  pulcum  maepc  paep.  -]  paöe  epc  paep  cypjienbe 
pit5  Romepeapb ;  •  pim  paepon  tpejen  conpulap  on  pulcume. 
Einna  -j  Sejitopiup.  |)a  paepon  pimble  aelcep  ypelep  opbppuman  > 
"]  jiaSe  }>aep  j)e  pa  penacup  jehypbon.  f  CDapiup  co  Rome 
nealaehce.  hi  ealle  ucplujon  on  üpeaca  lanb  aeptep  8illan  ^ 
aepcep  Pompeiupe.  pybep  hi  pa  mib  pypbe  jepapene  paepon  ;• 
Da  paep  Silla  mib  mycelpe  jeojinpulneppe  papenbe  op  Epecum 
piö  Romepeajib.  •]  pi^  GOajuup  heapblice  jepeohc  Öupuhceah.  -) 
hme  jeplymbe.  "j  ealle  opploh  binnon  Romebyjuj  pe  GDapiupe 
on  pulcume  paepon  ]  •  Raöe  paep  ealle  pa  conpulap  paejion  beabe 
bucon  cpam.  GOapiup  -\  8illa  jepopan  him  pylp.  "]  Einna  paep 
opplajen  on  Smyjina.  Apia  bypij,  j  Sepcojuup  paep  opjlajen  on 
Ippania ;  • 

Da  unbeppenj  Pompeiup  Papcha  jepinn.  poppen  CDecpibatep 
heopa  cJTiinj  ceah  him  to  pa  laeppan  Äpiam  "3  eall  Ejieaca  lanb. 
ac  hme  Pompeiup  op  eallum  pam  Ian  be  aplymbe.  -j  hme  bebpap 
on  Äpmenie.  ~]  him  aepceji  ppii^enbe  paep  oÄ  hine  oSpe  men 
opplojon.  •]  jenybbe  Äpchelauj-  pone  labceop.  f  he  psep  hip  un- 
beppeop ;  •  pic  ip  nu  unjelypeblic  Co  pec^enne.  cpaeö  Opopiup. 
hpaec  on  pam  jepinne  pojipeapS.  "f  hi  paejion  bpeojenbe  xl.  pm- 
cpa  aep  hic  jeenbob  beon  mihce.  aejtSep  ^e  on  peobe  pophep- 
junje.  je  on  cyninja  phhcum.  je  on  hunjjie]- 

Da  Pompeiup  hampeapb  paep.  pa  nolban  pa  lanb  "p  paepcen 
alypan  aec  piepupalem.  him  paejion  on  pulcume  xxii.  cyninja;- 
Da  het  Pompeiup  "fi  man  -p  paepcen  bpaece.  3  onpuhce  baejep.  ;j 
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Mithridates,  king  of  the  Parthians.  Then  Marius  the 
consul,  the  uncle  of  Julius,  took  it  ill  that  they  would  not 
commit  that  war  to  him,  and  demanded  that  a  seventh  con- 
sulate should  be  given  to  him,  and  also  that  war  ;  because  it 
was  a  custom  with  them,  that  after  a  twelvemonth  they 
raised  the  seat  of  every  consul  higher  by  a  cushion  than  it 
was  before.  Wlien  Sylla  was  informed  with  what  design 
jNIarius  had  come  to  Kome,  he  instantly  marched  towards 
Rome  with  all  his  army,  and  drove  Marius  into  the  city  of 
Home  with  all  his  people  ;  and  the  citizens  afterwards  seized 
and  bound  him,  and  afterwards  resolved  on  delivering  him  to 
Sylla,  But  he  fled  in  that  same  night  from  the  bonds  with 
which  they  had  bound  him  in  the  day  ;  and  afterwards  fled 
south  over  the  sea  to  Africa,  where  his  greatest  su])port  was ; 
and  quickly  again  turned  towards  Eome.  Two  of  the  consuls 
were  his  supporters,  Cinna  and  Sertorius,  who  were  ever 
authors  of  every  evil.  And  immediately  after  the  senate 
heard  that  Marius  was  approaching  Eome,  they  all  fled  out 
to  the  land  of  Greece,  after  Sylla  and  after  Pompey,  whither 
they  had  then  proceeded  with  an  army.  Thereupon  Sylla 
with  great  diligence  proceeded  from  Greece  towards  Rome, 
and  fought  obstinate  battles  against  Marius,  and  put  him 
to  flight,  and  slew  within  the  city  of  Rome  all  who  had  been 
in  aid  of  Marius.  Immediately  after,  all  the  consuls  died 
save  two.  Marius  and  Sylla  died  voluntarily,  and  Cinna  was 
slain  at  Smyrna,  a  city  of  Asia  ;  and  Sertorius  was  slain  in 
Spain, 

Pompey  then  undertook  the  Parthian  war,  because  Mithri- 
dates,  their  king,  had  taken  to  himself  the  Lesser  Asia,  and 
all  the  land  of  the  Greeks;  but  Pompey  made  him  flee  from 
aU  that  land,  and  drove  him  into  Armenia,  and  pursued  him, 
until  other  men  slew  him  ;  and  he  compelled  Archelaus,  the 
general,  to  be  his  underling.  It  is  now  incredible  to  say, 
says  Orosius,  how  many  perished  in  that  war,  which  they 
endured  for  forty  years,  before  it  could  be  ended,  as  well 
through  the  devastation  of  nations,  the  slaughters  of  kings, 
and  hunger. 

When  Pompey  was  [on  his  way]  homewards,  those  natir  us 
would  not  deliver  up  the  fortress  at  Jerusalem.  They  were 
supported  by  twenty-two  kings.  Then  Pompey  commanded 
the  fortress  to  be  taken,  and  fought  against  it  by  day,  and 
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nihcej-  pmble  onlae^  aeptep  oöpe  unpepije.  -^  f  jrolc  raib  ^am 
a^pycan.  f  hi  him  on  hanb  eoban  j^mbe  Spy  montJaj-  faef  pe  hi 
man  aep  bejan;.  Dsep  paep  lubea  opj'lajen  xin,  M.  ■]  man 
Copeajip  ])one  peall  nyöep  oö  J)one  jpunb.  ■]  man  laebbe  Äpijxo- 
bulup  CO  Rome  5ebunbenne.  j-e  pxy  aejSeji  je  heopa  cynmj  je 
beopa  bifceop ;. 


XII. 

JEjxep  |)am  fe  Komebuph  jecimbpeb  paftp  Vi.  hunb  pincpum 
•J  Lxvii.  Romane  jepealbon  Eaiuj-e  lubuf  peofon  lejiou  co  )Jon  f 
he  pceolbe  pip  pincep  pmnan  on  tiallie ;. 

jEpcep  pam  ]>e  he  hi  opeppunnen  haepbe.  he  pop  on  Bpyc- 
conie  -p  ijlanb.  ~j  pi5  ]>a  Bpyccap  jepeahc.  3  jeplymeb  peaji'S  on 
J>am  lanbe  pe  man  hajc  Eenclanb ;  •  RaSe  faep  he  jepeahc  piS 
fa  Bpyccap  epc  on  Ijenclanbe.  3  hi  pujibon  aplymebe.  peopa 
Spibbe  jepeohc  paep  neah  paepe  ea  ]>e  man  hsec  Temepe.  neah 
))am  popba  pe  man  ha&c  f^ebnjapopb  ;  •  ^pcep  fam  jepeohce 
him  eobe  on  hanb  pe  cyninj  ^  fa  buphpape.  f e  paejion  on  Eypn- 
ceapcpe.  ^  piSSon  ealle  pe  on  pam  ijlanbe  paepon  |  • 

^pcep  fam  lubup  pop  co  Rome.  -)  baeb  •^  him  man  bpohce 
fone  cpiumphan  on  jean.  J)a  bebubon  hi  him.  -p  he  come  mib 
peapum  mannum  co  Rome.  ~]  ealne  hip  pulcum  beaepcan  him 
lece;.  Ac  fa  he  hampeapb  pop.  him  coman  onjean  pa  tSpy 
ealbopmenn  fe  him  on  pulcume  paejion.  ~]  him  paebon  ■f  hi  pop 
liip  ^injura  abpaepbe  paepon.  ^  eac  -p  ealle  fa  lejian.  fe  paepon 
on  Romane  anpealbe.  paepon  Pompeiupe  on  pulcume  jepealb.  -p 
he  fe  paepclicpe  jepinn  mihce  habban  piö  hine;.  Da  penbe  epc 
luliup  CO  hip  ajenum  polce.  ~]  pepenbe  maenbe  fa  unape  fe  man 
him  bucon  jepyphcon  bybe.  -)  ppiöopc  fapa  manna  fe  pop  hip 
öinjum  poppufibon.  •)  he  him  ajpeon  co  piffan  fa  peopon  lejian 
f  e  paepon  on  Sulmone  f  am  lanbe  ;  • 

Da  Pompeiu)-  •)  Eaco  ;)  ealle  fa  penacup  f  jehyfibon. 
fa  popau  hi  on  Epeacap,  ^  micelne  pulcum  jejabejioban 
on  Thpaci  ^aepe  bune;.  Da  pop  lubup  to  Rome.  •] 
tobpaec  heopa  mabm-hup.  ■]  eall  jebaelbe  f  f  aepinne  paep ; . 
D»c  ij"  unaljjeblic  Co  pecjaiine.    cpaeö  Opopiup.   hpsec  faei 
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by  niglit,  one  after  another,  unwearied  pressed  it,  and 
tliereby  so  harassed  the  people,  that  they  surrendered  to 
him  three  months  after  they  had  first  invested  it.  Tliere 
were  thirteen  thousand  Jews  slain,  and  the  walls  were  cast 
down  to  the  ground  ;  and  Aristobulus  was  led  bound  to  Eome, 
who  was  both  their  king  and  their  priest. 


XII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
years,  the  Romans  gave  Caius  Julius  seven  legions,  that  he 
might  war  five  years  in  Gaid. 

After  he  had  overcome  them,  he  proceeded  to  the  island  of 
Britain,  and  fought  against  the  Britons,  and  was  put  h)  flight 
in  the  land  that  is  called  Kentland.  Soon  after,  he  again 
fought  against  the  Britons  in  Kentland,  and  they  were  put 
to  flight.  Their  third  battle  was  near  the  river  that  is  called 
Thames,  near  the  ford  that  is  called  Wallingford.  After  that 
battle,  the  king  surrendered  to  him,  and  the  inhabitants  that 
were  in  "  Cyrnceaster,"  and  afterwards  all  who  were  in  the 
island. 

After  that,  Julius  went  to  Eome,  and  demanded  the  triumph 
to  be  brought  to  meet  him  ;  whereupon  they  commanded 
him  that  he  should  come  to  Eome  -w-ith  few  men,  and  leave 
the  whole  of  his  force  behind  him.  But  as  he  was  proceeding 
homewards,  there  came  to  meet  him  the  three  senators  who 
were  his  supporters,  and  said  to  him,  that  they,  on  his  ac- 
count, had  been  driven  away ;  and  also,  that  all  the  legions, 
that  were  in  the  power  of  the  Eomans,  had  been  given  to  aid 
Pompey,  that  he  might  have  the  securer  contest  with  him. 
Julius  thereupon  returned  to  his  own  army,  and,  weepinj?, 
complained  of  the  dishonour  that  had  been  so  undeservedly 
done  him,  and  chiefly  [on  account]  of  those  men  who  had 
perished  for  his  sake :  and  he  afterwards  enticed  to  him  the 
seven  legions  that  were  in  the  land  of  Sulmo. 

When  Pompey,  and  Cato,  and  all  the  senators  heard  that, 
they  went  to  the  Greeks,  and  gathered  a  large  force  in  the 
mountain  of  Thrace.  Then  Julius  marched  to  Rome,  and 
broke  open  their  treasury,  and  divided  all  that  was  tliercin. 
It  is  incredible  to  say,  says  Orosius,  how  much  there  was  oi 
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eallef  pxy.  ^Epcep  pam  he  fop  to  GDaj-pliam  f  anb.  "] 
paep  lec  öpeo  lejian  befepcan  him.  co  öon  ■^  hi  ^  pole 
CO  him  jenybbon.  ^  he  pylp  mib  ])am  otSpum  baele  pop  on 
Ippanie.  ]>aeji  Pompeiupep  lejian  paepon  mib  hip  Spim  lacceopum, 
^  he  hl  ealle  Co  him  jenybbe;.  -/Epcep  /am  he  pop  on 
Epeacalanb.  faep  hip  Pompeiup  on  anpe  bune  onbab  mib  xxx. 
cyninjan.  bucon  hij"  ajenum  pulcume;.  Da  pop  Pompeiup 
J)aep  ClDapcellup  paep.  luliupep  labceop.  •)  hine  opploh  mib  eallum 
hip  polce  ; .  JEpcep  f  am  luhup  bepaec  Tojiquacup.  Pompeiupep 
lacceop.  on  anum  paepcene.  ~]  him  Pompeiup  aeptep  pop.  faepi 
peapö  luhup  jeplymeb.  •)  hip  polcep  pela  popplajen.  pop]>am  \>e 
him  man  peahc  on  cpa  healpa.  on  oöpe  healpe  Pompeiup.  on 
oöjie  healpe  pe  labceop;.  8iö5an  pop  luhup  on  Theppaham.  3 
]'aep  hip  pulcum  jejabepabe ; .  Da  Pompeiup  f  jehypbe.  ]>a, 
poji  he  him  aepcep  mib  un;^emeclicum  pulcume.  he  haepbe 
hunb-eahcacij  coopcana.  -p  pe  nu  cpuman  haca^.  -p  paep  on 
)>am  bajum  pip  hunb  manna.  ^  an  M.  J>ip  call  he  haepbe  bucon 
hip  ajenum  pulcume.  "3  bucan  Eacone  hip  jepepan.  3  bucon 
])apa  penacupep ; .  Ä'nb  luhup  haepbe  hunb-eahcacij  coopcana ; . 
IPeopa  aejtSep  haepbe  hip  pole  on  ojum  heapum.  ~}  hi  pylpe 
paepon  on  ])am  mibmepcan.  ^  fa  oSpe  on  cpam  healpa  heopa;. 
Da  luliup  haepbe  aenne  })aej)a  ba-la  jeplymeb.  ))a  clypobe 
Pompeiup  him  co  ymbe  Romane  ealbe  jecpybpiaebene.  peah  J>e 
hl  pylp  jelaepcan  ne  fohce.  Cepepa.  jepejia.  jemyne  f  tSu  upe 
l^epeppaebenne  ^  cpybpaebenne  co  lanje  ne  opepbpaee ; .  Da 
anbpeapbe  he  him.  ■)  cpaetS.  On  pumejie  cibe  öu  paepe  mm  je- 
pepa.  ■]  pop)>am  fe  8u  nu  ne  eapc.  me  ip  eaU  leopopc  "p  Se  ip 
la^opc ;.  Daec  paep  peo  jecpybpaeben  ]>e  Romane  ^epec  haepbon. 
•p  heojia  nan  oSepne  on  öone  anbplican  ne  ploje.  ])3ep  ]>aep  hi 
hl  aec  jepeohcum  jemeccon  ; .  JEpcep  ))am  popbum  Pompeiup 
peapS  jeplymeb  mib  eallum  hip  polce.  -3  he  pylp  prööan  oÖpleah 
on  Äpiam  mib  hip  pipe.  3  mib  hip  beapnum.  -}  pytSöon  he  pop  on 
ejypcum.  •]  hip  pulcumep  baeb  aec  Phcolomeupe  )>am  cyninje. 
■j  paöe  faep  \>e  he  co  him  com.  he  him  hec  f  heapub  op- 
aceoppan.  •]  hic  pySSon  hec  luliupe  onj^enbon.  3  hip  hpmj  mib ;. 
Äc  ]>-A  man  hic  co  him  bpiohce.  he  paep  maenenbe  ]>&  baebe  mib 
miclum  pope.  pop))on  he  paep  ealjia  manna  milbheopcapc  on 
bam  bajum ; .  --Epcep  fam  Phcolomeup  jelaebbe  pypbe  pi8 
luliupe.  ^  eailhi'plc  peapÄ  jeplymeb.  ^  he  pylp  jepanjep.  t 
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it  aTi.  After  that  he  proceeded  to  the  land  of  Marseilles, 
and  there  left  three  legion»  behind  him,  that  he  might  reduce 
that  people  to  subjection,  and  he  himself,  "with  the  other 
part,  proceeded  to  Spain,  where  Pompey's  legions  were  with 
his  three  generals,  and  he  subjected  them  all  to  him.  After 
that  he  proceeded  to  Greece,  where  Pompey  awaited  him  on 
a  mountain,  with  thirty  kings  besides  his  own  force.  Pompey 
then  marched  to  where  Marcellus,  Julius'  general,  was,  and 
slew  him  with  all  his  army.  After  that,  Julius  besieged 
Torquatus,  Pompey's  general,  in  a  fortress,  and  Pompey  pro- 
ceeded after  him :  there  was  Julius  put  to  flight,  and  many 
of  his  people  slain,  because  they  fought  on  botli  sides  of  him, 
on  one  side  Pompey,  on  the  other  the  general.  Julius  then 
marched  into  Thessaly,  and  there  gathered  his  force.  Wheu 
Pompey  heard  that,  he  marched  after  him  with  an  immense 
force :  he  had  eighty  cohorts,  w  hich  we  now  call  truman, 
which  in  those  days  were  of  a  thousand  five  hundred  men : 
all  this  he  had  besides  his  own  force,  and  besides  [that  of] 
Cato,  his  associate,  and  besides  that  of  the  senate.  And 
Julius  had  eighty  cohorts.  Each  of  them  had  his  force  in 
three  bodies,  and  they  themselves  were  in  the  middlemost, 
and  the  others  on  the  two  sides  of  them.  When  Julius  had 
put  one  of  the  bodies  to  flight,  Pompey  called  to  him  about 
the  old  Eoman  compact,  although  he  himself  did  not  think 
of  observing  it :  "  Comrade,  comrade,  remember  that  thou  do 
not  too  long  infringe  our  old  fellowship  and  covenant." 
Thereupon  he  answered  hiin,  and  said:  "At  one  time  thou 
wast  my  comrade,  and  because  thou  art  not  [so]  now,  that  is 
most  desirable  to  me  that  is  most  hateful  to  thee."  This 
was  the  compact  that  the  Eomana  had  established,  that  none 
of  them  should  strike  another  in  the  face,  wherever  they  met 
in  battles.  After  those  words,  Pompey  was  put  to  flight 
with  all  his  army  ;  and  he  himself  afterwards  fled  into  Asia 
with  his  wife  and  his  children,  and  afterwards  he  went  to 
Eg}'pt,  and  asked  aid  of  Ptolemy  the  king.  And  soon  after 
he  came  to  him,  he  commanded  his  head  to  be  cut  ofl',  and 
afterwards  sent  to  Julius,  and  his  ring  with  it.  But  when  it 
was  brought  to  him,  he  bewailed  the  deed  with  much  weep- 
ing ;  because  he  was  of  all  men  the  most  compassionate  in 
those  days.  After  that,  Ptolemy  led  an  army  against  Jiolius, 
»nd  all  his  people  were  put  to  flight,  and  he  himself  cap« 
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ealle  fa  men  luliuj*  het  ojrflean.  ])e  aec  ]>aepe  lajie  paejian  f  man 
Ponipeiu]"  oi/floh,  ^  he  fpa-peah  epc  foplec  Phcolomeuj*  co 
hij'  jiice ; .  -^pcep  fam  luliuj'  jepeahc  pro  Phcolomeuj-  ))jiipa. 
■3  aec  aelcon  cyppe  p ije  haepbe  ; . 

^pcep  ]>am.  jepeohte  ealle  Gjypci  pujibon  luliupe  unbep- 
Jjeopap.  •]  he  him  pyöSon  hpeapp  co  Rome.  ~\  epc  pecce  penacup. 
'J  hme  pylpne  man  jepecce  "p  he  paep  hj'ppe  Jjonne  conpul.  ■^ 
hi  hecan  cjccacop;.  ^pcep  fam  he  pop  on  Äpppice  aepceji 
Eacone  Jiam  conpule ; .  Da  he  "p  jeahpobe.  fa  laepbe  he  hip 
punu  f  he  hun  onjean  pope,  j  hme  him  co  ppiöe  jepohce. 
popJ)on.  cpaetS  he.  fe  ic  pac.  -p  nan  ppa  50b  man  ne  leopaö  ppa 
he  ip  on  fippon  lipe.  ]>eah  ]>e  he  me  py  pe  lafSopca.  ~\  popfon 
ic  ne  maej  pinban  aec  me  pylpum.  j)  ic  hine  aeppe  jepeo ;. 

JEjcep  f>am  popbe  he  eobe  Co  faepe  bupje  peaUum.  ~]  pleah 
uc  opep.  f  he  eall  cobaejipc;.  Ac  )>a  luliup  co  faepe  bypij 
com.  he  him  paep  ppiöe  maenenbe  -p  he  co  him  cuco  ne  com.  j 
^  he  ppylcon  beaSe  ppealc;.  ^pcep  fam  Iidmp  jepeahc  piS 
Pompeiupep  jenepon.  ■]  piÖ  manije  hip  majap.  -j  he  hi  ealle 
opploh.  ■]  jiööon  CO  Rome  pop.  ^  faep  paep  ppa  anbpypne.  f  him 
man  bybe  peopej»  pröün  pone  Cpiumphan  fa  he  ham  com ; . 
8iÖ5on  he  pop  on  Ijpanie.  ^  jepeahc  piö  Pompeiupep  cpam 
punum.  ■]  faep  paep  hip  pole  ppa  ppiöe  pojiplajen.  f  he  pume 
hpile  penbe  -j)  man  hine  jepon  pceolbe.  ~j  he  pop  Öaepe 
onbpaebinje  faep  fe  ppiSop  on  f  pepob  fpanj.  popfon  fe 
him  paep  leoppe  f  hine  man  opploje.  fonne  hine  man  je- 
bunbe ; . 

^pcep  fam  he  com  Co  Rome.  ■]  ealle  fa  jepernyppa  fe  faep 
Co  pcjianje  paepon  -j  Co  heapbe,  he  hi  ealle  jebybe  leohcpan  3 
li'Sfian.  hic  fa  eallum  fam  penacum  op^incenbum.  ~]  fam  con- 
pulum.  -p  he  heopa  ealban  jepecnyjya  cobpecan  polbe.  ahleopon 
fa  ealle.  -\  hme  mib  heojia  mec-peaxum  oppcicebon  on  heopa 
jemoc-epne ;.      Dapa  punba  paej-  xxvu. ;. 


XIII. 

iEpcep  fam  fe  Romana  bujih  jecimbpeb  paep  vii.  bunb 
pincpum  ^  Lx.  penj  Occavianup  Co  Romana  anpealbe.  heopa 
unÖancep.   aepceji  luliupep  plfge   hip   mae5ep.  pojifon  fe  hin« 
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tiired ;  and  Julius  commanded  all  tlie  men  to  be  slain  who 
were  of  the  counsel  for  slaying  Pompey  ;  and  be,  neverthe- 
less, dismissed  Ptolemy  again  to  bis  kingdom.  After  that 
Julius  fought  thrice  against  Ptolemy,  and  at  every  time  bad 
victory. 

After  that  war,  all  the  Eg^'pti ans  were  subdued  by  Julius; 
and  he  afterwards  returned  to  Eome,  and  re-established  the 
senate,  and  appointed  himself  to  be  higher  than  consul,  what 
they  called  a  dictator.  After  that  he  proceeded  to  Africa 
after  the  consul  Cato.  When  he  [Cato]  beard  that,  he  ad- 
vised his  son  to  go  to  meet  him,  and  sue  to  him  for  peace  : 
"  Because,"  said  he,  "  I  know  that  so  good  a  man  as  be  is 
lives  not  in  this  life,  although  to  me  he  is  the  most  hostile, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  ever  to  see  him." 

After  that  speech,  he  went  to  the  city  walls,  and  flew  out 
over  them,  so  that  he  was  all  burst  to  pieces.  But  when  Julius 
came  to  the  city,  he  greatly  grieved  tliat  he  had  not  come  to 
him  alive,  and  that  he  had  died  by  such  a  death.  After  that, 
Julius  lought  against  the  nephews  of  Pompey,  and  against 
many  of  his  kin,  and  he  slew  them  all,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  and  was  there  in  such  veneration,  that  they 
granted  him  the  triumph  four  times  after  he  came  home. 
Afterwards  be  proceeded  to  Spain  and  fought  against  Pom- 
pey's  two  sons,  and  there  his  array  was  so  slaughtered,  that 
he  for  some  time  thought  he  should  be  captured,  and,  by 
reason  of  that  dread,  he  the  more  pressed  into  the  [hostile] 
army,  because  it  was  to  him  more  desirable  to  be  slain  than 
bound. 

After  that  he  came  to  Eome,  and  all  the  laws  there  that 
were  too  severe  and  too  hard,  be  made  lighter  and  milder. 
AU  the  senate  then  and  the  two  consuls  taking  it  ill  that  he 
would  destroy  their  old  laws,  all  rushed  upon  him,  and 
stabbed  him  with  their  daggers  in  their  senate-bouse.  The 
wounds  were  twenty-seven. 


XIII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
Octavianus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eomans,'witli- 
out  their  conciu-rence,  after  the  slaying  of  Julius  bis  kins- 
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haefbe  luliuj*  him  aep  mib  jeppitum  jepaejciiob.  fsec  he  8ep:eii 
him  CO  eallum  hij-  jejrpeonum  penje,  pojifion  ]>e  he  hine  jrop 
maejpgebene  jela&pbe  j  jecybe  ;]  he  fypfon  iiu.  jeyeoht  pel 
cynelice  jepeahc  ~]  Öujxhceah.  j-pa  ppa  luliur  hij-  maej  bybe  aep. 
an  piS  Pompeiup.  oSep  piÖ  Änconiup  pone  conpul.  öjubbe  piö 
Eajjiuf .  peojit5e  piö  Lepibuf.  J>eah  pe  he  paÖe  paep  hi]-  fpeonb 
pypbe.  •]  he  eac  jebybe  f  Änconiup  hip  ppeonb  peajiÖ.  j>  he  hif 
bohcoji  pealbe  Occaviane  to  pipe.  ')  eac  f  Occavianup  pealbe  hip 
fpeoptop  Änconiupe ; . 

8i(5(5on  him  jeceah  Snconiup  co  ^ep'ealbe  ealle  Spiam ; . 
.^pcep  pam  he  poplec  Occavianupep  ppeopceji.  3  him  pylpum 
onbeab  jepinn.  "]  opene  peonbpcipe.  j  he  him  hec  co  pipe  je- 
peccean  Eleopacpan  J>a  cpene.  ]>a.  haepbe  luliup  aep.  ^  hipe 
pojipam  haepbe  jepealb  eall  Gjypca ; .  Raöe  ]>xy  Occavianup 
jelaebbe  pypbe  piö  Änconiup.  ~\  hine  pat5e  jeplymbe  J>aep  pe  hi 
cojaebepe  coman  ;  •  Daep  ymbe  Opeo  nihc  hi  jepuhcon  uc  on 
pae;.  Occavianup  haepbe  xxx.  pcipa  ^  cc.  j)apa  micelpa 
Spype^pena.  on  ]>am  paepon  papenbe  eahca  lejian.  ■]  Änconiup 
haepbe  hunb-eahcacij  pcipa.  on  pam  paepian  papenbe  x.  lejian. 
copfon  ppa  micle  ppa  he  laep  haepbe.  ppa  micle  hi  paepon  bece- 
pan  ^  mapan.  popipon  hi  paepon  ppa  jepophc.  -f  hi  man  ne 
mihce  mib  mannum  opejihlaepcan.  f  hi  naejian  cyn  poca  heaje 
bupan  paecepe;.  Daec  jepeohc  peaji'S  ppiöe  maepe.  feah  pe 
Occavianup  pije  haepbe.  paep  Änconiupep^  polcep  paep  opplajeu 
XII.  M.  ■]  Eleopacpa  hip  cpen  peapt5  jeplymeb.  ppa  hi  cojaebejie 
coman  mib  hipe  hepe  ; .  vEpceji  J>am  Occavianup  jepeahc  piti 
Änconiup  3  piÖ  Eleopacpan.  ^  hi  jeplymbe.  ■f  paep  on  paejie 
cibe  kal.  Äjupcup.  ^  on  pam  baeje  pe  pe  hacaö  hlapniaeppau  ; . 
8iÖöon  paej-  Occavianup  Äjupcup  luicen.  pojipon  pe  he  on  p^jie 
cibe  pije  haepbe  ;.  ^pcep  fam  Änconiup^  Eleopacpa  haepbon 
jejabepab  pciphepe  on  pam  Reaban  pae.  ac  )>a  him  man  paebe 
f  Occavianup  fybeppeapb  paep.  pa  jecyjibe  eall  f  pole  Co 
Occavianupe.  ^  hi  pylpe  oÖplu5on  co  anum  lyclum  pepobe ; . 
Peo  \>a  Eleopacpahec  abelpan  hype  bypijenne.  •]  paep  on-innan 
eobe.  J>a  heo  faepon  jelejen  paep.  pa  hec  heo  niman  up  nalip 
)>a  naebpan.  ;]  bon  Co  hipe  eapme.  f  heo  hi  abice.  pojipon  pe 
paepe  naebpan  jecynb  if  Äaec  aelc  uhc  faep  pe  heo  abic  pceal  hi/- 
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mail;  because  Julius  had  previously  confirmed  to  him  by 
writings,  that  be  after  him  sboiüd  succeed  to  all  his  acquisi- 
tions ;  because  he  had,  on  account  of  kinship,  instructed  and 
educated  him.  And  he  afterwards  most  royally  fought  in  and 
carried  on  foucwara,  as  Julius,  his  kinsman,  had  done  before  ; 
one  against  JPompey,  the  second  against  the  consul  Anthony, 
the  third  against  Cassius,  the  fourth  against  Lepidus,  though 
he  quickly  after  became  his  friend  ;  and  he  also  acted  so  that 
Anthony  became  his  friend,  so  that  he  gave  his  daughter  to 
Octavianus  to  wife,  and  also  that  Octavianus  gave  his  sister 
to  Anthony. 

Afterwards  Anthony  reduced  all  Asia  under  his  power. 
After  that  he  forsook  the  sister  of  Octavianus,  and  declared 
war  and  open  hostility  against  himself;  and  he  commanded 
the  queen  Cleopatra  to  be  fetched  to  him  for  a  wife,  whom 
Julius  had  previously  had,  and  on  that  account  had  given  to 
her  all  Egypt.  Immediately  after,  Octavianus  led  an  army 
against  Anthony ;  and  speedily  put  him  to  flight  after  they 
had  come  together.  After  this,  tliey  fought  for  three  days 
out  at  sea.  Octavianus  had  thirty  ships  and  two  hundred 
of  the  large  triremes,  on  board  of  which  were  faring  eight 
legions,  and  Anthony  had  eighty  ships,  on  board  of  which 
were  faring  ten  legions ;  because  by  so  many  as  he  had  fewer, 
by  80  much  were  they  better  and  larger ;  for  they  were  so 
constructed  that  they  could  not  be  overloaded  with  men, 
being  ten  feet  high  above  the  water^.  The  battle  was  very 
great,  though  Octavianus  had  victory.  Of  Anthony's  people 
there  were  slain  twelve  thousand,  and  Cleopatra,  his  queen, 
was  put  to  flight  when  they  engaged  with  her  army.  After 
that,  Octavianus  fought  against  Anthony  and  against  Cleo- 
patra, and  put  them  to  flight :  it  was  at  that  time  the  first  of 
August,  on  the  day  that  we  call  Lammas.  Octavianus  was 
afterwards  called  Augustus,  because  he  at  that  time  had 
victory.  After  that,  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  collected  a 
naval  force  on  the  Red  Sea ;  but  when  it  was  told  them  that  ^ 
Octa^^anus  was  [coming]  thitherward,  all  their  people  tumedy 
to  Octavianus,  and  they  themselves  fled  to  a  tlittre  armvt/ 
Cleopatra  then  ordered  her  sepulchre  to  be  dug,  ana  entered 
into  it.  When  she  was  laid  ia  it,  she  then  commanded  an 
adder  to  be  taken  up  and  applied  to  her  arm,  that  it  miglit 
bite  her  j  because  it  is  the  nature  of  the  adder,  that  every 

2h 
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bf  on  j-lsepe  jeenbian.  •]  heo  fop  ])am  fpa  bybe  ^  heo  nolfee 
hl  man  bpif e  bepopan  f  am  tpiumphan  piö  Romepeapb ; .  Da 
Äntonmj-  jefeah  -p  heo  hi  to  beatSe  jypebe.  J;a  opjticobe  he 
hme  fylfne.  ^  bebeab  -p  hme  man  on  fa  ylcan  bypjenne  co 
hipe  fpa  j-amcuce  alejbe ;.  Da  Octavianuj-  fybep  com.  fa  hec 
he  niman  otipej-  cynnej*  naebpan.  uiffiUuf^  if  haten.  j-eo  maej 
aceon  aelcef  cynnef  accop  uc  op  men.  jip  hi  man  cibhce  co 
bpmcö.  ac  heo  paef  pop%apen  aep  he  fybep  com«;.  8iöÄon 
Occavianuf  bejeac  Älexanbpiam  GjypCa  heapob-buph.  -j  mib 
hipe  jeftjieone  he  jepeljob*  Romebuph  ppi^e.  "p  man  aelcne 
ceap  mihce  be  cpam  pealbum  bet  ceapian.  fonne  man  sep 
mihte*. 


XIY. 

^ptep  J)am  'pe  Romane  buph  jetimbpeb  paep  vu.  hunb  pm- 
tpum  •]  pip  ^  XXX.  jepeapt5  f  Octavianup  Eeapap  on  hip  piptan 
conpulacu  becynbe  lanep  bupu.  "j  jepeaptS  p  he  haepbe  anpealb 
eallep  mibban jeapbep ; .  Da^  paep  ppeotole  jetacnob  fa.  he 
cnihc  paep.  ■]  hme  man  pitS  Romepeajib  laebbe  aepcep  lulmpep 
pleje ; .  Dy  ilcan  baeje.  fe  hine  man  co  conpule  pecce.  jepeap'S 
f  man  jejeah  ymbe  ]>a  punnan  ppylce  an  jylben  junj.  -]  binnan 
Romebypij  peoll  an  pylle  ele  ealne  baej  ; .  On  )?am  hpmje  paep 
jecacnob  p  on  hip  bajum  pceolbe  peopöan  jebopen  pe)>e  leohc- 
pa  ip  ■j  pcinenbpa  jjonne  peo  punne  pa  paejie.  anb  pe  ele  jecac- 
nobe  milcj-unje  eallum  mancynne.  ppa  he  eac  maenij  tacen 
pylp  jebybe  \>e  ept  jepupbon.  ])eah  fe  hi  unpicenbe  bybe.  on 
Ijobep  bypene ;  •  8um  paep  aepept  -^  he  bebeab  opep  ealne 
mibbanjeapb  ■f  aelc  maejö  ymbe  jeapep  pyne  tojaebepe  come 
■ft  aelc  man  fy  jeapop  pipte  hpap  hi  pibbehaepbon.  J^aet  tacnobe 
■p  on  hip  ba5um  pceolbe  beon  jebopen.  pefe  up  eaJle  to  anum 
maej-jemote  jelapobe.  p  biS  on  ^am  topepban  lipe;.  Oöep 
paep  f  he  bebeab  ^  call  mancyn  ane  pibbe  haepbon.  •]  an  japol 
julbon.  f  tacnobe  •^  pe  ealle  pceulon  aenne  jeleapon  habbon.  -) 
aenne  pillan  jobpa  peopca ;  •  Dpibbe  paep  f  he  bebeab  f  aelc 
8apa  pe  on  aelöeobijnyppe  paepe.  come  co  hip  ajenum  j»*-apbe, 
3  CO  hip  paebep  e^le.  je  feope  je  pnije.  ;j  pe|)e  f  nolbe.  lie  be» 
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creature  that  it  bites  will  end  its  life  in  sleep.  And  she  did 
so  because  she  would  not  be  driven  before  a  triumph  towards 
Eome.  Wlien  Anthony  saw  that  she  was  preparing  herself 
for  death,  he  stabbed  himself,  and  commanded,  thus  half  dead, 
to  be  laid  in  the  same  sepulchre.  AVhen  Octavianus  came 
thither,  he  commanded  another  kind  of  adder  to  be  taken,  called 
psyllus,  which  can  draw  every  kind  of  poison  out  of  a  man,  if 
it  be  applied  in  time.  But  she  had  expired  before  he  came 
thither.  After  that,  Octavianus  got  Alexandria,  the  chief 
city  of  Egypt,  and  with  its  treasures  greatly  enriched  Eome, 
so  that  every  commodity  might  be  bought  better  by  twofold 
than  it  could  previously. 


xrv. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years,  it  came  to  pass  that  Octavianus  Caesar,  in  his  fifth 
consulship,  closed  the  doors  of  Janus  ;  and  it  befel  that  he 
had  dominion  of  all  the  earth.  That  was  manifestly  betokened 
when  he  was  a  boy,  and  was  brought  to  Eome  after  the  slay- 
ing of  Julius.  On  the  same  day  on  which  he  was  appointed 
consul,  it  happened  that  there  was  seen  about  the  sun  as  it 
were  a  golden  ring,  and  within  the  city  of  Eome,  a  spring, 
for  a  whole  day,  welled  forth  oil.  By  the  ring  was  betokened 
that  in  his  days  there  should  be  born  he  who  is  lighter  and 
brighter  tlian  the  sun  then  was ;  and  the  oil  betokened 
mercy  to  all  mankind.  So  he  [Octa\'ianus]  also  himself  made 
many  a  sign,  which  afterwards  came  to  pass,  though  he  un- 
wittingly did  them,  by  God's  incitement.  One  was,  first, 
that  he  commanded,  over  all  the  earth,  that  every  nation, 
after  the  course  of  a  year,  should  come  together,  that  every 
man  might  know  the  more  readily  where  he  had  peace.  This 
betokened,  that  in  his  days  should  be  bom  he  who  has 
invited  us  all  to  one  kindred  meeting,  which  will  be  in  the 
life  to  come.  The  second  was,  that  he  commanded  all  men 
to  have  one  peace  and  pay  one  tribute.  That  betokened, 
that  we  should  aR  have  one  belief,  and  one  will  of  good 
works.  The  third  was,  that  he  commanded  all  those  who 
were  in  foreign  lands  to  come  to  his  own  dwelling,  and  to  his 
paternal  home,  both  servile  and  free  i  and  those  who  woidd 

2  h2 
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beab  ^  man  ]ja  ealle  opj-loje.  fapa  paepon  vi.  M.  fa  hi  ^ejabe- 
pab  paepon.  fsec  tacnobe  -p  uf  eallura  if  behoben  f  pe  fceolon 
cuman  op  oij-j-e  populbe  to  upep  faebep  eöle.  f  ly  Co  heoponum 
pice.  3  fe]>e  "^  nele.  he  pypö  apoppen  3  opplajen;. 


XV. 

^pcep  })am  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paepvii.  hunb  pmcpum 
■3  xxxvi.  pupbon  pume  Ippanie  leoba  Äjufcupe  piÖeppinnan.  ])a 
onbybe  he  ept  lanep  bupu.  "]  piÖ  hi  pyp^^  laebbe,  ■«  hj  jeplymbe, 
"2  hl  piö^on  on  anum  paeptene  bepaet.  "p  hi  piöö'jrn  Li  jylpe  pume 
opplojon.  pume  mib  accpe  acpealbon;.  JE'.r^^-  fam  maenije 
peoba  punnon  piö  Äjupcup.  aejöep  je  lUip.  ,^-.  je  Pannonu.  je 
Sepmenne.  je  manije  oSpe  öeoba;.  Äjupcupep  lacceopap 
maneja  micle  jepeohc  piö  him  Öuphcujon.  bucon  Äjupcupe 
pylpum.  aep  hi  opepcuman  mihcan;.  ^ptep  pam  Äjupcup 
penbe  Quincihup  föne  conpul  on  liepmanie  mib  tSpim  lejian. 
ac  heopa  peajiö  aelc  opplajen.  buton  ^am  conpule  anum  ;.  Fop 
))aepe  baebe  peap^  Sjuj-tup  ppa  papij.  f  he  opt  unpitenbe  ploh 
mib  hip  heapbe  on  J)one  pah.  ]>onne  he  on  hip  petle  paet.  ■]  pone 
conpul  hß  hßt  opplean ; .  JEptep  ])am  Eepmanie  jepohton 
Äjuptup  unjenybbe  him  to  ppiÖe.  -j  he  him  popjeap  föne  nitS. 
\>e  he  to  him  pipte^  ;  • 

jEpteji  fam  feop  populb  call  jeceap  Sjuptupep  ppit5  ■]  hip 
pibbe.  ■]  eallum  mannum  nanuht  ppa  job  ne  f  uhte.  ppa  ^  hi  to 
hip  hylbon  becoman.  ■]  -j)  hi  hip  unbepfeopap  pupbon;.  Ne 
poptSon  f  aenijum  polce  hip  ajenum  ae  jehcobe  to  healbenne. 
buton  on  fa  pipan  fe  him  Äjuptup  bebeab  ;.  Da  pupbon  laner 
bupu  ept  betyneb.  ~]  hip  loca  puptije.  ppa  hi  naeppe  aep  nae- 
pon;.  On  fam  ilcan  jeape  fe  fip  eall  jepeajiS.  f  paep  on  fam 
rpam  ^  peopeptijfan  pintpe  Äjuptupep  pice.  fa  peapÖ  pe  jebo- 
pen.  pe]>e  fa  pibbe  bpohte  ealpe  populbe.  f  ip  upe  fapihten 
haelenb  Epipt;.  Nu  ic  haebbe  jepaeb.  cpaet5  Opopiup.  ppam 
ppj^möe  Öjppep  mibbanjeapbep.  hu  eall  mancyn  onjealb  faep 
aepeptan  mannep  pynna  mib  miclum  teonum.  nu  ic  pyUe  eac 
popÖ-jepecjan.  hpylc  miltpunj  •]  hpylc  jefpaepnepp  piÖÖon  paep. 
piööon  pe  cpiptenbom  paep.  jelicojT  f  am  f  e  mauna  heopCan 
©.penbe.  popfon  fe  fa  aeppan  fmj  ajolbene  paepon*. 

pep  enbß.ö  peo  v.  boc,  ^  onjinö  peo  vi.  J. 
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not  he  commanded  all  to  be  slain.  Of  these,  when  they 
were  gathered,  there  were  six  thousand.  That  betokened, 
that  it  is  commanded  to  ub  all  to  go  from  this  world  to  the 
country  of  our  Father,  that  is,  to  the  heavenly  kingdom ;  and 
whosoever  will  not,  shall  be  cast  out  and  slain. 

XY. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  thirty-gix 
years,  there  were  some  Spanish  nations  adversaries  of 
Augustus.  He  then  undid  again  the  doors  of  Janus,  and 
led  an  army  against  them,  and  put  them  to  flight,  and  after- 
wards besieged  them  in  a  fortress  ;  so  that  they  afterwards 
some  slew  themselves,  and  some  perished  by  poison.  After 
that  many  nations  warred  against  Augustus,  lUyrians,  Pan- 
nonians,  Sarmatians,  and  many  other  nations.  The  generals 
of  Augustus  fought  many  great  battles  against  them,  with- 
out Augustus  himself,  before  they  could  overcome  them. 
After  that,  Augustus  sent  Quinctilius,  the  consul,  to  Ger- 
many, with  three  legions  ;  but  of  them  every  one  was  slain, 
except  the  consul  alone.  For  that  deed  Augustus  was  so 
sorrowful,  that  he  often  unwittingly  struck  with  his  head  on 
the  wall,  when  he  sat  on  his  seat :  and  he  commanded  the 
consul  to  be  slain.  After  that,  the  Germans  sued  Augustus 
voluntarily  for  peace,  and  he  forgave  them  the  enmity  they 
had  shown  him. 

After  that,  this  world  all  chose  Augustus's  peace  and  his 
firiendship,  and  to  all  men  nothing  seemed  so  good  as  to  come 
to  his  homage  and  become  his  subjects.  Nor,  indeed,  to  any 
nation  did  it  seem  agreeable  to  hold  its  own  law,  except  in  such 
wise  as  Augustus  commanded  it.  Then  were  the  doors  of 
Janus  again  closed,  and  his  locks  rusty,  as  they  had  never 
been  before.  In  the  same  year  that  all  this  came  "to  pass, 
which  was  in  the  forty-second  year  of  Augustus's  reign,  was 
bom  he  who  brought  peace  to  all  the  world,  that  is,  our  Lord 
Saviour  Christ,  I  have  now  said,  says  Orosius,  from  the 
beginning  of  this  world,  how  all  mankind  paid  for  the  first 
man's  sins  with  great  tribulations :  I  wiU  now  also  go  on  to 
relate  what  mercy  and  what  concord  were  afterwards,  after 
Christianity  was ;  most  like  as  if  the  hearts  of  men  had  been 
changed,  because  those  former  sins  had  been  paid  for. 

Here  ends  the  fifth  book  and  begins  tlie  si^U» 
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BOOK  VI. 
I. 

NU  IC  piüe.  cpaeÄ  Ojiofiuj-.  on  pojiepeap&pe  Jjiffe  vi.  bec  je. 
jieccean.  ^  hiC  feah  Eobef  bebob  paef.  ])eah  hit  jrpanj  paepe. 
hu  emhce  fa  peopep  anpealbaj-  fapa  peopep  heapob-pica  pijjef 
mibbanjeapbej"  jej-tobon.  Daec  aepep:e  paef  on  Äpripium.  on 
fam  eafcemaejran  anpealbe.  on  Babylonia  J)aepe  bypij,  j-eo 
jeftob  cupa  peopon  hunb  pmtpa  on  hipe  anpealbe.  aep  heo 
jefeoUe.  ppam  Ninupe.  heopa  aepeptan  cyninje.  oÖ  SapSana- 
polum.  heopa  nehp:an.  f  ly  uii.  hunb  pincpa  j  an  M.  })a  Eipuj* 
benam  Babylonia  hipe  anpealbef.  fa  onjan  aepepc  Romana 
peaxan ;  •  Gac  on  J>ain  bajum  paef  f  nopöemejxe  miclienbe  on 
OOaceboniam.  faet  jeptob  lytle  fonne  vii.  hunb  pincpa  ppam 
heopaaepefcancynmje.  Eapane.  08  Peppeuf. heopa aepcemejran  .*  • 
8pa  eac  on  Äpppicam.  on  öam  puÖemepcan.  Eapcaina  peo  buph 
heo  jepeoll  eac  binnan  vu.  hunb  pinqia.  3  ymbe  lycelne  pyiipc 
|>aer  j)e  heo  aepepc  DiSo  pe  pipman  jecimbpebe.  08  hi  epc  Scipio 
copeapp.  pe  conpul  |  •  8pa  eac  Romana.  pe  ip  maepc  •^  pepcemepc. 
ymbe  vii.  hunb  pmcpa  ■j  ymb  lycelne  eacan.  com  mycel  pyji- 
cyn  •]  mycel  bpj'ne  on  Romebuph.  f  J)aep  bmnan  popbapn  xv. 
Cunap.  ppa  nan  man  nypce  hpanon  -p  pyp  com.  "]  J>aBp  pojipeajiS 
maepc  eaU  f  faep  binnan  paep.  f  paep  uneaöe  aenij  jpohc 
pcat5olep  oSpcob  ;  •  CDib  ]>am  bpyne  heo  paep  ppa  ppiÖe  pophyneb. 
Jjaec  heo  naepjie  piööon  ppilc  epc  naep.  aep  hi  Äjupcup  epc  ppa 
micle  bec  jecimbpebe  ^onne  heo  aeppe  aep  paepe.  |jy  jeape  fe 
Ejiipc  jebojien  paep.  ppa  -p  pume  men  cpaeban  ■f  heo  paepe  mib 
jim-pcanum  jeppaecepob.  J)one  pulcum  ■]  -p  peopc  Ssupcup 
ji;ebohce  mib  pela  M.  calencana  >  pic  paep  eac  ppeocole  jepyne 
■p  hic  paep  Eobep  pcihcunj  ymbe  ]>apa  pica  anpealbap.  ]>aj>a 
Äbpahame  paep  jehacen  Epij-cep  cyme,  on  J>am  cpam  -j  on  peo- 
pepci5ej>an  pincpa  })aep  ]>e  Nmup  picpobe  on  Babylonia  '.• 

8pa  eac  epc  on  ]>am  pi^emepcao  anpealbe.  "j  on  ))am  pepce- 
mepcan.  p  ip  Rome,  peajiö  pe  üca  jebopen.  ]>e  aap  Äbpahame 
jehacen  paep.  on  ])am  cpam  ~}  p«opepci5e))an  jeape  paep  J>e 
Äjupcuf  picpobe.  f  paep  pitSSon  Romebuph  gecunbpeb  pa&p  vu. 
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BOOK  VI. 


I  wiLTi  now,  says  Orosius,  in  the  beginning  of  this  sixth 
book,  relate,  that  it  was,  nevertheless,  God's  commandment, 
although  it  were  rigorous,  how  equally  the  four  powers  of  the 
lour  chief  empires  of  this  world  existed.  The  first  was  in 
Assyria,  in  the  eastmost  empire,  in  the  city  of  Babylon ;  it 
existed  twice  seven  hundred  years  in  its  power,  before  it  fell, 
from  Ninus,  their  first  king,  to  Sardanapalus,  their  last,  that 
is  a  thousand  and  four  hundred  years,  when  Cyrus  deprived 
Babylon  of  its  power.  Then  first  began  the  Eoman  [power] 
to  increase.  Also  in  those  days  was  the  northmost  increas- 
ing in  Macedonia,  which  existed  little  [less]  than  seven  hun- 
dred years,  from  their  first  king,  Caraunus,  to  Perseus,  theif 
last.  So  also  in  Africa,  in  the  southmost,  the  city  of  Car- 
thage fell  also  within  seven  hundred  years  and  a  little  space, 
from  the  time  that  the  woman  Dido  first  built  it,  until 
Scipio,  the  consul,  afterwards  destroyed  it.  So  also  the 
Eoman,  which  is  the  greatest  and  westmost,  about  seven 
hundred  years  and  a  little  more  [when  there]  came  a  great 
sort  of  fire,  and  a  great  conflagration  on  the  city  of  Bome, 
which  burned  in  it  fiifteen  quarters,  and  no  man  knew  whence 
the  fire  came,  and  there  perished  almost  all  that  was  therein, 
80  that  hardly  any  particle  of  foundation  remained.  By  that 
conflagration  it  was  so  greatly  ruined,  that  it  never  after 
was  such  again,  until  Augustus  had  again  built  it  so  much 
better  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  in  the  year  that  Christ 
was  bom ;  so  that  some  men  said,  that  it  was  adorned  with 
gems.  That  aid  and  that  work  Augustus  bought  with  many 
thousand  talents.  It  was  also  manifestly  seen,  that  it  was 
God's  dispensation,  with  regard  to  the  sway  of  those  em- 
pires, when  Christ's  advent  was  promised  to  Abraham,  in  the 
forty  and  second  year  from  the  time  that  Ninus  reigned  in 
Babylonia. 

So  again  likewise,  in  the  latest  empire  and  the  westmost, 
that  is,  the  Eoman,  the  same  was  born  who  had  before  been 
promised  to  Abraham,  in  the  two  and  fortieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  that  was  after  Eome  had  been  built  seven 
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hunb  pmcjxa  ^  cpa  -j  piptij ;  •  SitSSon  jej-cob  Romebupli  cpelf 
pincep.  mib  miclum  pelum.  )?a  hpile  pe  Sjufcuf  eaÖmeto  pi8 
Urob  jeheolb.  fe  he  onjunnen  haepbe.  ^aec  paep  faec  he  pleah  3 
fopbeab  j)  hine  man  job  hete.  ppa  nan  cynmj  nolbe  fe  aep  him 
paep.  ac  polbon  -p  man  co  him  cobaebe  -j  him  opfjiebe>  3lc 
|>aer  on  J)am  tpelpcan  jeape.  liaiup  hip  jenepa  pop  op  Sjypcum 
on  Sypie.  hiC  haepbe  S^jupcup  him  Co  anpealbe  jepealb.  ]>a.  nolbe 
he  him  jebibban  to  ])am  aelmihcijum  liobe.  pa  he  Co  piepu- 
palera  com.  fa  hic  man  Äjujce  paebe.  \>a.  hepebe  he  pa  opep- 
mecco.  "3  nanuhc  ne  leahcpab?  [•  Ra'Se  |)aep  Romane  onjulbon 
faep  popbep  mib  ppa  miclum  hunjpe.  paec  Sjupcup  abpap  op 
Romebypij  healpe  fe  Jjaep  binnan  paepan ',  •  Da  peaptS  epc 
lanep  bupu  unbon.  poppon  ])e  fa  lacceopap  paepon  Äjupcupe  op 
nianejuin  lanbum  unjepabe.  J>eah  faep  nan  jepeohc  Öujiuhcojeu 
ne  pupbe  *• 

II. 

JEpCep  Jjam  fe  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  rn.  hunb  pmcpum 
3  Lxvu.  penj  Tibepiup  co  pice  pe  cepap  aepcep  Äjupcupel»  pe 
paep  Romanum  ppa  popjypen  ~\  ppa  milbe.  ppa  him  nan  anpealba 
naep  aep  fam.  0Ö  Pilacup  him  onbeab  ppam  piepupalem  ymbe 
Epijxep  cacnunja.  "^  ymbe  hip  mapcpunja.  ■]  eac  f  hine 
maemje  poyi  50b  haepbon  ;•  Ac  fa  he  hic  paebe  fam  penacum. 
fa  pupbon  hi  ealle  piS  hme  ppyöe  piöeppeapbe.  popfon  fe  hic 
man  ne  paebe  aepop.  ppa  hiC  mib  him  jepuna  paep.  f  aec  hi  hic 
pÖöon  mihcon  eallum  Romanum  cySan.  -3  cpaebon  f  hi  hine 
pop  50b  habban  nolbon '  •  Da  peajiS  Tibepiup  Romanum  f  pa 
pjiat5  -J  ppa  heapb.  ppa  he  him  aep  paep  milbe  ^  lef  e.  f  he  pop- 
neah  naenne  f aepa  penacuppa  ne  lee  cucune.  ne  fapa  cpa  3 
cpencijpa  manna  fe  he  him  Co  pulcume  haepbe  acopen.  ■f  hi 
hip  paeb-f eahcepap  paepon.  fa  man  hec  pacpiciop.  ealle  fa  he 
hec  opplean.  bucon  cpam.  je  hip  ajene  cpe jen  puna ;  •  pu  üob 
fa  fa  maepcan  opepmecco  jeppaec  on  f am  polce.  'j  hu  ppiSe  hi 
hip  onjulbon  ppam  heopa  ajenum  capepe.  f eah  hic  eallum  f am 
polcum  on  oÖjmm  lanbum  ppa  ppiSe  jeppecen  ne  pupbe  ppa  hic 
ope  aep  paep;.  On  fam  xii.  jeape  Tibepiuj-ep  picep  peapö  epc 
Ijobep  ppacu  Romanum.  fa  hi  aec  heopa  cheacpum  paepon  mi^ 
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hundred  and  fifty-two  years.  Kome  afterwards  stood  twelve 
years  in  great  prosperity,  while  Augustus  observed  humility 
towards  God,  as  he  had  begun  ;  that  was,  that  he  shunned 
and  forbade  that  any  one  should  call  him  a  god,  as  no  king 
would  that  was  before  him,  but  would  that  people  should 
worship  them  and  make  ofierings  to  them.  But  in  the 
twelfth  year  after,  Caius,  his  nephew,  went  from  Egypt  to 
Syria  (Augustus  had  given  it  him  to  govern),  and  would 
not  worship  the  Almighty  God,  when  he  came  to  Jerusalem. 
AVhen  this  was  told  to  Augustus,  he  praised,  and  in  no  way 
blamed,  his  arrogance.  Soon  after  this,  the  Romans  paid  for 
thia  word  with  so  great  a  famine,  that  Augustus  drove  from 
Eome  half  of  those  that  were  within  it.  Then  again  was 
the  door  of  Janus  undone,  because  the  generals  in  many  lands 
were  at  variance  with  Augustus,  although  no  battle  was  fought. 

II. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
years,  Tiberius,  the  emperor,  succeeded  to  the  empire  after 
Augustus.  He  was  so  indulgent  and  so  mild  to  the  Eomans, 
as  no  monarch  had  ever  been  to  them  before,  until  Pilate 
announced  to  him  from  Jerusalem  concerning  Christ's 
miracles,  and  concerning  his  sufferings,  and  also  that  many 
held  him  for  a  god.  But  when  he  told  that  to  the  senate, 
they  were  all  very  adverse  to  him,  because  it  had  not  been 
told  them  before,  as  was  the  custom  with  them,  that  they 
might  afterwards  make  it  known  to  all  the  Eomans ;  and 
said  that  they  would  not  have  him  for  a  god.  Thereupon 
Tiberius  was  so  wroth  with  the  Eomans,  and  so  severe  as  he 
before  had  been  mild  and  gentle  to  them,  so  that  he  hardly 
left  one  of  the  senate  alive,  nor  of  the  twenty-two  men  whom 
he  had  chosen  to  aid  him,  that  they  might  be  his  counsellors, 
who  were  called  patricians.  All  these  he  ordered  to  be  slain, 
except  two,  yea,  even  his  own  two  sons.  How  God  then 
their  excessive  pride  avenged  on  that  people,  and  how  dearly 
they  paid  for  it  from  their  own  emperor !  although  on  all  the 

f)eople  in  other  countries  it  was  not  so  severely  avenged  as  it 
lad  often  been  before,  In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  God's  vengeance  was  again  on  the  Eomans,  whue 
they  were  at  their  theatre  with  their  playa,  when  it  all  fell 
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heopa  plejon.  ])a  hiC  eall  topeoll.  ;]  heopa  opploh  xx.  fi. '• 
pypöijpe  ppace  hi  poppupbon  ]>a.  cpaet5  Opopuf.  pa  \>e  lieop» 
j-ynna  fceolbon  hpypj-ian  •)  baebboce  bon.  fpiöop  ponne  heopa 
plejan  bejan.  j-pa  heopa  jepuna  paej- aep  fam  cpipcenbome :  • 
Oll  fam  eahcaceoÄan  jeape  hip  picep.  )ja  Epipt  paej-  onhanjen. 
peapÖ  mycel  öeofCepnyj-  opep  eaJne  mibbanjeapb.  •]  j-pa  mycel 
eopöbeopunj.  f  clubap  peollan  op  muncum.  ~\  faet  faepa  punbpa 
maept  paep.  ])a  pe  mona  pull  paep.  •]  ])aepe  punnan  pyppepc  f 
heo  })a  afyptpabe ;  •  JEpcep  f am  Romane  acpealbon  Tibepiuj- 
mib  actpe.  he  haercfe  pice  xxiii.  pincpa ;  • 


III. 

^ptep  J)am  \>e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paep  vu.  hunb  pmcpum 
3  Lxxxx.  peapS  Camp  Ealijiila  capepe  im.  jeap;.  pe  paep 
ppiÖe  jepylleb  mib  unöeapum.  "3  mib  pipen-lujtum.  •]  eall  he 
paep  ppylce  Romana  fa  py[i8e  paepon.  popjjon  fe  hi  Ejupcep 
bebob  hyppcon  •]  hic  poppapan;.  Äc  he  hic  on  him  ppa  ppiSe 
ppaec.  ■]  hl  him  ppa  laöe  paepon.  ]>xx:  he  opc  pipcce.  ■f  ealle 
Romane  haepbon  aenne  ppeopon.  f  he  hine  paÖopr  popceoppon 
mihce.  3  mib  unjemete  maenenbe  paep.  -p  paep  J)a  naep  ppilc  pacu 
ppilc  faep  opc  Kp  paep.  ■]  he  pylp  pop  op  on  o^pe  lanb.  ■]  polbe 
jepinn  pmban.  ac  he  ne  mihce  bucon  pibbe;.  Unjelice 
paepon  fa  Ciba.  cpaet5  Opopiup.  piöSon  Epipc  jebojien  paep. 
pit5öon  man  ne  mihce  unpibbe  pmbon.  •]  aep  fam  man  ne 
mihce  mib  nanum  'Sinj^um  popbujon ;  •  On  J?am  bajum  com 
eac  Dobep  pjiacu  opep  lubeum.  -^  hi  aejöep  haepbon  un- 
jejjpaepneppe  je  becpeonum  him  pylpum.  je  co  eallum  polcum. 
ppa-|jeah  heo  paep  ppröorc  on  Älexanbpia  faepe  bypij.  3  hi 
Eaiup  hec  uc-abpipan  ;.  Da  penbon  hy  Filonem.  heopa  föne 
jelaepebepcan  man.  co  fon  -p  he  him  pceolbe  liaiupep  milcpe 
jeaepenbian.  ac  he  pop  faepe  jepilnunje  ppy^e  bypmopabe.  "j 
bebeab  f  hi  man  on  aelce  healpe  hynbe  faep  man  fonne  mihce. 
■3  bebeab  'f  man  apylbe  biopoljylba  J)a  cypicean  aec  piepu'^alem. 
•p  man  hip  ajen  biopoljylb  paeji  co-mibbep  apecce.  -p  paep  hip 
ajen  anlicnep.  ^  Pilacup  h«  haepbe  on  Jjpeacunja.  otS  he  hme 
rylfne  oppcanj.  he  jebembe  upne  bpihcen  co  beaÄe;.      Raö« 
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down  and  slew  twenty  thousand  of  them.  By  a  worthy  Ten« 
geance  they  then  perished,  says  Orosius,  when  they  should 
have  repented  of  their  sins  and  done  penance,  rather  than 
attend  their  plays,  as  was  their  wont  before  Christianity.  In 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  when  Christ  was  crucified, 
there  was  a  great  darkness  over  all  the  earth,  and  so  great  an 
earthquake,  tliat  huge  stones  fell  from  the  mountains ;  and 
what  was  the  gratest  of  those  wonders,  when  the  moon  was 
at  full  and  farthest  from  the  sun,  that  it  was  then  eclipsed. 
After  that  the  Romans  killed  Tiberius  by  poison.  He  had 
the  empire  twenty-three  years. 


in. 

After  Home  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  ninety 
years,  Caius  Caligula  became  emperor  for  four  years.  He 
was  wholly  filled  with  vices  and  with  sinful  lusts,  and  was  al- 
together such  as  the  Romans  were  then  worthy  of ;  because 
they  had  derided  the  commands  of  Christ  and  despised  them. 
But  he  so  severely  avenged  it  on  them,  and  they  were  so 
hateful  to  him,  that  he  often  wished  that  all  the  Romans  had 
one  neck,  that  he  might  the  most  speedily  sever  it ;  and  most 
vehemently  complained,  that  there  was  not  then  such  strife 
as  there  had  often  been  formerly;  and  he  himself  often 
went  into  other  countries,  and  desired  to  find  war,  but  he 
could  find  only  peace.  Unlike  were  the  times,  says  Orosius, 
after  Christ  was  born,  when  men  could  find  no  war ;  and 
before  that  men  could  by  no  means  avoid  it.  In  those 
days,  God's  vengeance  came  also  over  the  Jews,  so  that 
they  had  dissension  both  among  themselves,  and  with  all 
nations ;  though  it  was  the  greatest  in  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
and  Caius  commanded  them  to  be  driven  out.  They  there- 
upon sent  Phüo,  their  most  learned  man,  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  Caius's  clemency  for  them  ;  but  he,  for  that  desire, 
sorely  insulted  them,  and  commanded  that  they  should  be 
treated  with  contumely  on  every  side  where  it  was  possible  ; 
and  commanded  that  the  temples  at  Jerusalem  should  be 
filled  with  idols  and  that  his  own  idol  should  be  there  set 
in  the  midst,  which  was  his  own  image.  And  Pilate  he 
threatened  until  he  stabbed  himself:   he  had  doomed  oxa 
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)>aef  Romane  ofj-lo^on  Iraiuf  flaepenbe;.  Da  punbe  man  on 
hij-  maöm-huj-  tpa  cyj-ca.  pa.  pgepon  accpej-  fuUe.  ~\  on  otSpe  paej 
an  jeppic.  J>aep  paepon  on  appitene  ealjia  fapa  picejrpa  manna 
namon.  ]>e  he  acpellan  ])ohce.  ^  he  hi  ]>e  laep  popjeace;.  Da 
jeat  man  f  accop  uc  on  Jjone  pae.  •]  paSe  faef  faep  com  up 
mycel  pael  beabpa  pipca ; .  jEjöep  paep  f piöe  jejyne  Eiobep 
ppacu.  -p  he  "p  pole  copcian  lee.  je  epc  hip  nulcpunje.  fa  he  hi 
popbon  ne  lee.  ppa  hic  üaiup  5eJ)ohc  haepbe ; . 


IT. 

iEptep  ))amj)e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  vu.  hunb  pincpa  ^ 
xcv.  fa  penj  Tibepiup  Elaubiup  eo  Romana  anpealbe ; .  On 
J)am  aepejtan  jeape  hip  picep  Pecpup  pe  apoptolup  com  co 
Rome.  3  faep  pupbon  aepepc  cpipcene  men  öuph  hip  lape;. 
Da  polbon  Romane  opjlean  Oaubiup.  pop  Hiaiupep  finjum  hij" 
maejep.  f »p  aeppan  cajepep.  3  ealle  fa  fe  faepe  maejÖe  paepe. 
ac  mib  fon  fe  hi  faep  cpipcenbomep  onpenjon.  hi  paejjon  ppa 
jefpaepe  ~\  ppa  jepibpume.  -^  hi  ealle  popjeapon  fam  capepe.  fa 
paehfe  fe  hip  maej  haepbe  piö  hi  jepojihc.  ~}  he  popjeap  him 
eallum  fa  unpihc  -\  f  pacen.  f  hi  him  bon  fohcon;.  On 
faepe  Cibe  jepeaptJ  eac  ot^ep  cacen  on  Romana  anpealbe. 
piSSon  him  pe  cpijrenbom  Co  com.  ■f  paep  f  Dalmarie  polbon 
jepyllan  8cpibanianupe  fam  lacceope  heopa  cynepice.  "3  piöSon 
pi(5  Romane  pmnan.  ac  fa  hi  jepomnab  paepon.  ■]  hme  Co 
cj^nmje  bon  polbon.  fa  ne  mihcan  hi  fa  jutJpanan  up-ahebban. 
ppa  heopa  Seap  paep  f  onne  hy  anpealbap  peccon.  ac  pupbon  him 
pj^lpum  piöeppeapbe  f  hi  hic  aeppe  onjunnon.  "j  Scpibanianup 
opplojon;-  ^Ecpace  nu.  cpaeS  Opopiup.  pefe  pylle.  oÖ(5e  pefe 
buppe.  f  f  anjin  naepe  jepcilleb  pop  faep  cpipcenbomep 
EfObep.  •]  jepecje  hpap  aenij  jepinn  aep  fam  cpipcenbome  ppa 
jehpuppe.  51p  hic  oniE;unnen  paepe  ;  •  Oöep  punbop  jepeapS  eac. 
f  y  peopf  an  jeape  Elaubiupep  picep.  -p  he  pylp  pop  aepcep  ^e- 
pinne.  3  nan  pinban  ne  mihce ; .  On  tSam  jeape  paep  mj'cel 
buuton  on  Sijna.  ^  on  Palepcina.  bucon  "p  €lena.  Äbmbeni 
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Lord  to  death.  Soon  after,  the  Eotnans  slew  Caius  sleeping. 
In  his  treasury  were  then  found  two  chests  that  were  full  of 
poison ;  and  in  one  was  a  writing,  in  which  were  written  the 
names  of  all  the  most  powerful  men,  whom  he  had  intended 
to  kill,  that  he  might  the  less  forget  them.  Thereupon  they 
shed  the  poison  out  into  the  sea,  and  immediately  after,  there 
came  up  a  large  havoek  of  dead  fishes.  [Here]  were  manifestly 
seen  both  God's  vengeance,  in  letting  the  people  be  tempted, 
and  again  of  his  mercy,  when  he  would  not  suffer  them  to 
perish,  as  Caius  had  intended. 


TV. 

After  Home  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five 
years,  Tiberius  Claudius  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Komans.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  the  apostle  Peter 
came  to  Eome,  and  there  were  first  Christian  men  [at 
Home],  through  his  teaching.  Then  would  the  Eoniaus  slay 
Claudius,  on  account  of  his  kinsman,  Caius,  the  former  em- 
peror, and  all  who  were  of  that  family.  But  after  they  had 
received  Christianity,  they  were  so  gentle  and  so  pacific,  that 
they  all  forgave  the  emperor  the  injury  that  his  kinsman  had 
wrought  against  them ;  and  he  forgave  all  of  them  the  injus- 
tice and  the  guile  that  they  had  intended  to  perpetrate  against 
him.  At  that  time,  there  was  also  another  sign  in  the  Eoman 
dominion,  after  Christianity  had  come  to  them:  that  was, 
that  the  Dalmatians  would  give  their  kingdom  to  the  general 
Scribonianus,  and  afterwards  make  war  against  the  Komans. 
But  when  they  were  assembled,  and  would  make  him  king, 
they  were  unable  to  raise  the  ensigns,  as  was  their  custom 
when  they  established  governments ;  but  were  angry  with 
themselves  that  they  had  ever  undertaken  it,  and  slew  Scri- 
bonianus. Let  him  deny,  says  Orosius,  who  will  or  who  dares, 
that  that  attempt  was  quelled  through  the  God  of  Christen- 
dom ;  and  let  him  say  where  any  war,  before  Christianity, 
was  so  averted,  if  it  had  been  begun.  Another  wonder  also 
befel  in  the  fourth  year  of  Claudius's  reign,  that  he  himself 
went  in  search  of  war,  and  could  find  none.  In  that  year 
there  was  a  great  famine  in  Syria  and  in  Palestine,  excepting 
that  Helena,  queen  of  the  Adiabeni,  gave  corn  enough  to  the 
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cpen.  jealbe  fam  munucum  copn  jenoh.  fe  pa&pon  aeC  piepu- 
j^em.  popJ>on  fe  heo  fa  paef  nipilice  cpijxen  *.  On  ]>am  pipcan 
jeape  Oaubiupep  picep.  peapS  oöypeb  an  ijlanb  becuh  Thepam. 
"J  Thepapiam.  peopon  mila  bpab  j  pip  mila  lanj;.  On  fam 
feopo})an  jeape  hip  jiicep  peapÖ  ppa  mycel  unjefpsepnep  on 
Piejmpalem.  becuh  pam  fe  cpipcene  naepan.  -^  J>8eji  paepon  xxx. 
M.  opplajen.  ~)  aet  pam  jeace  opcpeben.  ppa  nan  man  nypce 
hpanon  peo  ppoht  com;.  On  )jam  nijefon  jeape  hip  picep 
peapö  mycel  hunjop  on  Rome,  "j  Claubiup  hec  uc-abpipan 
ealle  J>a  lubeap  ]>e  paep-bmnan  paepon ;.  ^ptep  pam  Romana 
piCon  Elaubiupe  pone  hunjop.  ])e  him  jecencje  paep. "]  he  peajiS 
him  ppa  5pam.  ^  he  hec  opplean  ))aepa  penacopum  xxxv.  •]  papa 
oöpa  tJpeo  hunb,  'pe  faep  ylbepce  paepon.  8ep;ep  J>am  Romane 
hme  acpealbon  mib  accpe ; . 


^pCep  j)am  pe  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  viii.  hunb  pincpa 
•3  IX.  penj  Nepo  Co  Romana  anpealbe.  ~\  hme  haepbe  xim.  jeap, 
■]  he  haepbe  jyc  ma  unpeapa  fonne  hip  eam  haepbe  aep.  Damp. 
Co-eacon  fam  maenijpealbum  bipmpum  pe  he  bonbe  paep;.  pe 
hec  aec  pumon  cyppe  onbaepnan  Romebypij.  "]  bebeab  hip 
ajenum  mannum.  f  hi  pimble  jejpipon  faep  hcjenban  peop.  ppa 
hi  maepc  mihcan.  •)  co  him  bpohcon.  ponne  hic  man  uc- 
otSbpube,  ~}  jepcob  him  pylp  on  pam  hyhpcan  coppe  ]>e  paep- 
bmnan  paep.  -]  onjan  pypcean  pceop-leof5  be  fam  bpyne.  pe 
paep  VI.  bajap  bypnenbe  "j  vii.  nihc;.  Ac  he  ppaec  hip  un- 
jepealbep.  aepepc  on  ]>x]\e  bypij  heopa  mipbaeba.  paec  hi  Pecpup 
-]  Paulup  jemapcpeban.  •]  pitSSon  on  him  pylpum,  fa  he  hme 
oppcanj  ; .  pe  paep  manna  aepepc  ehcenb  cpipcenpa  manna ; . 
.^pcep  hip  pylle  peapS  fapa  capapa  mae^Ä  oSpeallen ;. 


VI. 

JEpcep  pam  pe  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paepviu.  hunb  pmcpum 
■}  XXIV.  penj  Dalpa  Co  Romana  anpealbe;.  Daep  on  Öam  vii. 
mont5e  hine  opploh  Ochon  an  man.  -)  him  Co  j>am  anpealbe 
cenj ;  •  Sona  ppa  Romane  aepepc  cjnpcenpa  maima  ehcon.  ppa 
Nepo  on'Tealbe.  ppa  pujibon  ealle  J)a  pole  heopa  piSeppinnan. 
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monks  that  were  at  Jerusalem,  because  she  was  newlj  a 
Christian.  In  the  fifth  year  of  Claudius's  reign,  an  island 
appeared  between  Thera  and  Therasia,  seven  miles  broad  and 
five  miles  long.  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  there  waa 
so  great  a  dissension  at  Jerusalem,  between  those  who  were 
not  Christians,  that  thirty  thousand  were  there  slain,  and 
trodden  down  at  the  gate,  and  no  one  knew  whence  the 
dispute  came.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  there  was  a 
great  famine  in  Borne,  and  Claudius  commanded  all  the  Jews 
that  were  therein  to  be  driven  out.  After  that,  the  Romans 
accused  Claudius  of  the  famine  that  was  so  grievous  to  them, 
and  he  was  so  incensed  against  them,  that  he  commanded 
thirty-five  of  the  senators  to  be  slain,  and  three  hundred  of 
the  others,  who  were  the  chief;  after  which  the  Eomans  killed 
him  with  poison. 


After  Rome  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  nine  years, 
Nero  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  had 
it  fourteen  years.  And  he  had  yet  more  vices  than  his  uncle 
Caius  had  formerly  had,  in  addition  to  the  manifold  scandals 
that  he  perpetrated.  At  one  time  he  ordered  the  city  of 
Rome  to  be  burnt,  and  commanded  his  own  men  always  to 
seize  of  the  treasure  as  much  as  they  could,  and  bring  it 
to  him,  when  it  was  snatched  out ;  and  himself  stood  on  the 
highest  tower  that  was  therein,  and  began  making  poems  on 
the  conflac^ration,  that  was  burning  for  six  days  and  seven 
nights.  But  he  avenged  involuntarily,  first  on  the  city  their 
misdeeds  in  having  martyred  Peter  and  Paul,  and  next  on 
himself,  when  he  stabbed  himself.  He  was  the  first  man 
that  persecuted  Christian  men.  After  his  fall  the  race  of  the 
Caesars  became  extinct. 


YI. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four 
years,  Galba  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  In 
the  seventh  month  after,  a  man,  named  Otho,  slew  him,  and 
succeeded  to  the  empire.  As  soon  as  the  Romans  first  per- 
iecuted  Christian  men,  as  Nero  had  instituted,  all  the  nations 
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J>e  be  eafcan  Sipia  paepon.  je  eac  hi  rylfe  him  betpeonum 
haepbon  unjepaebnej-j-e ; .  Uicelliuj-.  ISepmania  cyninj.  jejieahc 
ppipa  piS  Ochon.  -j  hine  ojrfloh  en  J>am  Spibban  monöe  faef  fe 
hi  pmnan  onjunnon ; . 


VII. 

^ptep  J)am  ]>e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  psep  Dccc,  pintpa  -] 
XXV.  penj  Uejrpafianuf  Co  Romana  anpealbe ;  ■  Da  peapö  epc 
pb  opep  ealne  Romana  anpealb.  ~}  he  beab  Ticupe.  hip  puna, 
faet  he  topeapp  -p  cempel  on  piepupalem.  "^  ealle  fa  buph. 
fopöon  J)e  Ijob  nolbe  f  hi  ))one  cpipcenbome  lencj  mypbon.  ^ 
popbeab  -p  man  naÖep  epc  ne  Cimbpebe.  ~j  he  popbybe  papa 
lubea  enblupon  piSon  hunb  M.  puwie  he  opploh.  punie  on  oöep 
lanb  jepealbe.  pume  he  mib  hunjpe  acpealbe;-  -Spcep  pam 
man  bybe  him  cpam  })one  cpiumphan.  Ueppapiane  ~)  Ticupe;. 
8eo  anpyn  peapö  mycel  punbop  Romanum.  poppon  pe  hi  sep  ne 
jepapan  cpejen  men  aecpomne  paepon  piccan  ; .  Pi  becynbon 
lanep  bupu ; .  ^pcep  pam  Ueppapianup  jepop  on  ucpihce  on 
fam  IX.  jeajiehif  picep.  on  anura  cune  bucon  Rome;. 


VIII. 

^pcep  ])am  ]>e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  viu.  hunb  pmcpa 
"3  XXIX.  penj  Ticup  Co  Romana  anpealbe.  ~]  hme  haepbe  cpa 
jeap ;.  pe  paep  ppa  jobep  piUan.  f  he  paebe  •p  he  pojilupe  fone 
baej  pe  he  nahe  on  Co  ^obe  ne  jebybe ; .  pe  jepop  eac  on  pam 
dean  cune  ye  hip  paebep  bjbe.  •]  on  paepe  ilcan  able ;. 


IX. 

iEpcen  \>»m  ]>e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  viii.  hunb  pincpa 
~j  XXX.  penj  Domicianup  Co  Romana  anpealbe.  Ticupep  bjiooop. 
;]  hiC  haepbe  xv.  jeap  ; .  pe  peapS  epc  ehcenb  cpipcenpa  man- 
na. 3  paep  on  ppa  micle  opepmecco  apcijen.  f  he  beab  f  man 
on  jelice  Co  him  onbujon  pceolbe  ppa  co  jobe ;  •  Änb  he 
bebeab  f  man  lohamiep  pone  apopcol  jebpohce  on  Thomone 
fam  ijlanbe  on  ppaecpiSe  ppam  oÖpum  cjupcenum  mannum;. 
Änb  bebeab  f  man  acpealbe  eal  Dauibep  cyn.  Co  J>on  51p  T-pnx 
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that  were  to  the  east  of  Syria  became  their  adversaries ;  yea, 
even  among  themselves  they  had  dissension,  Vitellius,  king 
ol'  the  Germans,  fought  thrice  against  Otho,  and  slew  him  in 
tne  third  mouth  after  they  had  begun  to  make  war. 


Til. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years,  Vespasian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eomaus. 
Then  there  was  peace  again  over  all  the  Roman  empire;  and 
he  commanded  Titus,  his  son,  to  destroy  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  all  the  towns ;  because  God  would  not  that  they 
should  longer  obstruct  Christianity,  and  forbade  that  either 
should  be  again  built,  and  he  ruined  of  the  Jews  eleven  times  a 
hundred  thousand :  some  he  slew,  sold  some  into  other  lands, 
some  he  killed  by  hunger.  After  that  the  triumph  was  made 
for  them  two,  Vespasian  and  Titus,  The  sight  was  a  great 
wonder  to  the  Eomans,  because  they  had  never  before  seen 
two  men  together  sitting  therein.  They  closed  the  doors  of 
Janus.  After  that  Vespasian  died  of  diarrhoea,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign,  in  a  villa  outside  of  Eome. 

VIII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
years,  Titus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eomans,  and 
had  it  two  years.  He  was  so  desirous  of  good,  that  he  said 
that  he  lost  the  day  on  which  he  had  done  nothing  good.  He 
died  also  in  the  same  villa  in  which  his  father  died,  and  of  tho 
same  disease. 

IX. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  eight  himdred  and  thirty  years, 
Domitian,  the  brother  of  Titus,  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Eomans,  and  had  it  fifteen  years.  He  was  again  a  per- 
secutor of  Christian  men,  and  had  risen  to  such  great  arro- 
gance, that  he  commanded  that  men  should  bow  to  him  like 
as  they  would  to  a  god.  And  he  commanded  John,  the  apostle, 
to  be  conveyed  in  exile  from  other  Christian  men  to  the  island 
of  Thomone.    And  commanded  all  of  David's  kin  to  be  slain, 
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)>a  51t  jebopen  naepe.  •})  he  f i(5^on  na  jebopen  ne  pupbe.  pop)*on 
picejan  j-aebon.  "p  he  op  öam  cynne  cuman  fceolbe  [ .  ^fcep 
J>am  bebobe  he  peapÖ  pylp  unpypöhce  opplajen;. 


X. 

^ptep  fam  ])e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paep  Dccc.  pmtpa  "j 
xlvi.  ])a.  penj  Neppa  to  Romana  anpealbe.  "]  popfam  ]>e  he  ealb 
paep  he  jeceap  him  co  pulcume  Tpaianup  pone  man  ]•  Da  je- 
ppaecon  hi  him  becpeonum  -^  hi  polbon  copenbon  ealle  ])a  je- 
petneppa  'j  ealle  ]>a,  jebobu.  \>e  Domicianup  haepbe  aep  jepec. 
pojifon  ])e  he  him  paep  aep  bam  laö.  "]  hecon  epc  lohannep  je- 
bpmjan  aec  hij-  mynjtjie  on  Gpepum.  ppam  f>am  populb-ypmÖum 
J)e  he  hpile  on  paep ',  •      Da  jepop  Neppa.  '^ 

Tpaianup  haerbe  ])one  anpealb  xix.  ^eap  aeptep  him.  "j  he 
unbep|)eobbe  Romanum  ealle  ]>a  pole  pe  him  niplice  geppicen 
haepbon.  "]  bebeab  hip  ealbopmannum  -p  hi  paepon  cpipcenpa 
manna  ehcenb  ;•  Da  paebe  him  hiopa  an.  Plmiup  paephacen.  -p 
he  poh  bube.  •;]  miclum  on  fam  pynj^obe.  he  hiC  ))a  hpaebhce  epc 
popbeab;.  On  faepe  Cibe  paepon  lubei  on  miclum  jeplice  "] 
on  micelpe  unpibbe  piö  ]>a  lanbleobe.  faep  J^aep  hi  ))onne  paepon. 
ot  heopa  pela  Jjupenba  poppupbon  on  ae jtSjie  hanb  \  •  On  paejie 
cibe  Tpaianup  jepop  on  ucpihce  on  Seleucia  faepe  bypij"- 


XI. 

^ptep  |)am  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paep  Dccc.  pmtpa  -3 
Lxvii.  penj  Sbpianup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  Tpaianupep  jenepa. 
■3  hine  haepbe  XXI.  pintep;-  Änb  paöe  faep  fe  him  cpipcene 
bec  cuÖe  paejion  Öujih  aenne  ))apa  apoptola  jeonjpena.  Qua- 
bpatup  paep  baten,  he  popbeab  opep  ealne  hip  anpealb.  "p  man 
nanum  cpipcenum  men  ne  abul^e.  ~j  jip  aenij  cpipten  ajylte.  f 
pe  ])onne  paepe  bepopan  him.  ~]  him  fonne  bembe  pylp  ppa  him 
•?)ht  fuhte  : .  pe  peajiö  ]?a  Romanum  ppa  leop  3  ppa  peoptJ.  ^ 
hl  hine  nanuht  ne  heton  buton  paebep.  "^  him  to  peopfSpcipe  hi 
fcecon  hip  pip  Eapejin  I  •      Änb  he  het  ofp lean  ealle  fa  lubeif can 
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with  the  object  that,  if  Christ  were  not  yet  born,  he  might 
not  afterwards  be  bom ;  because  prophets  had  said,  that  he 
was  to  come  of  that  kin.  After  that  command,  he  was  him- 
self ignominiously  slain. 


After  Bome  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  forty-six 
years,  Nerva  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eomans,  and 
because  he  was  old,  he  chose  to  aid  him  the  man  Trajan, 
Then  they  spoke  together  that  they  would  abrogate  all  the 
laws  and  all  the  decrees  that  Doniitian  had  previously  enacted; 
because  he  had  before  been  hateful  to  them  both ;  and  they 
commanded  John  to  be  brought  back  to  his  minster  at  Ephe- 
Bus,  from  the  worldly  miseries  in  which  he  a  while  had  been. 
Nerva  then  died,  and 

Trajan  had  the  dominion  nineteen  years  after  him,  and  he 
reduced  under  subjection  to  the  Romans  all  those  nations 
that  had  newly  fallen  off  from  them ;  and  commanded  his 
prefects  to  be  persecutors  of  Christian  men.  Thereupon 
one  of  them,  named  Plinius,  said  to  him  that  he  commanded 
wrong,  and  therein  greatly  sinned.  He  then  quickly  coun- 
termanded it.  At  that  time,  the  Jews  were  [engaged]  in 
great  dissensions  and  great  hostility  towards  the  inhabitants, 
where  they  then  were,  until  many  thousands  of  them 
perished  on  both  sides.  At  that  time,  Trajan  died  of 
diarrhoea  in  the  city  of  Seleucia. 

XI. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
years,  Hadrian,  Trajan's  nephew,  succeeded  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Romans,  and  had  it  twenty-one  years.  And  as  soon 
as  the  Christian  books  became  known  to  him,  through  one 
of  the  disciples  of  the  apostles,  named  Quadratus,  he  forbade, 
over  all  his  dominion,  any  one  to  vex  any  Christian  man; 
and  [ordered]  if  any  Christian  offended,  that  he  should  be 
[brought]  before  him,  and  he  himself  would  then  adjudge  to 
him  what  to  him  might  appear  right.  He  was  by  the  Ro- 
mans so  beloved  and  so  honoured,  that  they  called  him 
nothing  but  Father,  and  in  honour  of  him,  they  called  his 
wife  jLugusta.    And  he  commanded  to  be  slain  all  the  Jewish 
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men.  fe  paepon  on  Palejrma.  f  man  hec  lubea  lanb.  poppon 
J>e  hi  cpifcene  men  pmebon ;  •  Änh  he  bebeab  f  man  cira» 
bpehe  on  ])8epe  j-cope  piepufalera  fa  buph.  'j  paec  hi  mon  j-i8- 
tJan  hecce  be  naman  6ham;. 

XII. 

jEptep  ])am  fe  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  Dccc.  pmtpa  ;j 
Lxxxvni.  penj  Pompemp  to  Romana  anpealbe.  ]>h  man  cope 
naman  hec  Piup.  ^  him  pealbe  lupcinup  pe  philopophup  an« 
cjM|Tene  boc.  pop  heopa  ppeonbpcipe ; .  Siööon  he  pa  jeleopnob 
hsepbe.  he  peapö  cpipcenum  mannum  ppa  leop  "]  ppiSe  holb.  oS 
hip  hpep  enbe;. 

XIII. 

^pCeji  J)am  ])e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  Dcccc.  ~]  xi. 
pmtpa.  pens  ^apcup  Äntonmup  to  Romana  anpealbe  mib  hip 
bpe^ep  Äupehupe*.  pi  paepon  }ja  aepeptan  men  pe  Romana 
anpealb  on  tpa  tobaelbon.  '^  hi  hine  haepbon  xiiu.  jeap.  -)  hi  be- 
bubon  f  man  aelcne  cpipcene  man  opploje  ]  •  ^i^tep  }jam  hi 
ha&pbon  mycel  ^epm  piS  Papthe.  ■]  him  piSöon  becom  on  ppa 
mycel  hunjop.  poppon  ]>e  hi  haepbon  apepc  ealle  Eappabociam. 
■]  Äpmeniam.  "]  ealle  Sipiam;.  ^ptep  ]>am  hi  ^enamon  pju8 
piö  Papthe.  "3  him  pi'SÖon  becom  on  ppa  mycel  hunjop  ~^  mice! 
man-cpealm.  "p  heopa  peapa  to  lape  pupbon  ;•  ^pcep  fam  hi 
becoman  on -p  Demjce  ^epm.  mib  eallum  Eepmanum;-  Da 
on  Öam  bae^e  \>e  hi  peohcan  pceolbon.  him  com  an  ppa  mycel 
haete.  •]  ppa  mycel  fuppt.  -p  hi  him  heopa  peopep  ne  penbon]« 
Da  baeban  hi  fa  cpiptenan  men.  "p  hi  heopa  on  pume  pipan 
jehulpon.  "]  ont;eatan  '^)  hit  paep  Cobep  ppacu ;  •  Da  abaeban  hi 
»t  |)am  aelmihtijum  Eobe.  -p  hit  ppa  ppiöe  pinbe.  "p  hi  haepbon 
paetep  jenoh  on-upon  faepe  bune.  'j  f  ]>aep  ppa  micel  tiunop 
com.  ]>set  he  opploh  peala  M.  manna  jeman^  pam  jepeohte)- 
Da  aepcep  fam  Romana  ealle  pupbon  cpiptenum  mannum  ppa 
holbe.  f  111  on  mane^um  templum  appitan  ■f  aelc  cpipten  man 
haepbe  ppi5  •]  pibbe.  "^  eac  -p  aelc  paepa  mopte  c]iiptenbome  onpon 
pepe  polbe  ;  •  Änb  Äntonmup  popjeap  call  ■p  japol  -p  man  to 
Rome  pyllan  pceolbe.  ■;)  het  popbaejinan  -p  jepjut  f  e  hit  on 
appiten  paep  hpaet  man  on  jeape  jylban  pceolbe.  "}  pa&j  \>r\  J^ais 
»ppan  ^eape  he  jepop ;? 
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men  that  were  in  Palestine,  which  is  called  the  land  of  Judea 
1)ecause  they  had  tortured  Christian  men.  And  he  com- 
manded that  they  should  build  on  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  and  that  it  should  afterwards  be  called  .^ia. 

XII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
years,  Antoninus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Komans, 
who,  by  another  name,  was  called  Pius.  And  Justin,  the 
philosopher,  gave  him  a  Christian  book,  in  token  of  their 
friendship.  After  he  had  learned  it,  he  became  dear  to 
Christian  men  and  very  kind  [to  them]  till  his  life's  end. 

XIII. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  eleven  years, 
Marcus  Antoninus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
with  his  brother,  Aurelius.  They  were  the  first  men  that 
divided  the  Eoman  empire  into  two,  and  they  had  it  fourteen 
years ;  and  they  commanded  that  every  Christian  man  should 
be  slain.  After  that,  they  had  a  great  war  with  the  Par- 
thians,  and  afterwards  there  came  upon  them  a  great  famine, 
because  they  had  laid  waste  all  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia, 
and  all  Syria.  After  that  they  made  peace  with  the  Par- 
thians,  and  afterwards  there  came  upon  them  so  great  a 
famine  and  so  great  a  mortality,  that  few  of  them  were  left. 
After  that  the  Danish  war,  with  all  the  Germans,  came  upon 
them.  Then,  on  the  day  that  they  were  to  fight,  there  came 
upon  them  so  great  a  heat,  and  so  great  a  thirst,  that  they 
despaired  of  their  lives.  Thereupon  they  prayed  the  Christian 
men  in  some  Mise  to  help  them,  and  ascertained  it  was  God'3 
vengeance.  They  then  obtained  from  Almighty  God  that  it 
rained  so  abundantly  that  they  had  rain  enough  upon  the 
down;  and  that  so  great  thunder  came,  that  it  slew  many 
thousand  men  during  the  fight.  Then  after  that,  all  the 
Romans  became  so  friendly  to  the  Christian  men,  that  in 
many  temples  they  wrote,  that  every  Christian  man  should 
have  peace  and  protection ;  and  also,  that  every  one  of  them 
might  receive  Christianity  that  would.  And  Antoninus  for- 
gave all  the  taxes  that  were  to  be  paid  to  Rome,  and  com- 
manded tlie  decree  to  be  burnt  in  which  it  was  written  what 
should  be  paid  yearly ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  died. 
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XIV. 

JEpceji  ])am  fe  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paef  Dcccc.  pinCpa  ■) 
XXX.  penj  Luciuj"  Änconmuf  co  pice,  ^  hic  hsefbe  xiii.  ^eap)« 
Pe  paej"  fpiSe  yfel  man  ealpa  ))eapa.  buton  faec  he  paep  cene.  -j 
ope  peaht  anpij.  ■]  peala  papa  feuatopum  he  hec  opj-lean.  fe 
))aep  becjce  paejian ; •  ^pcep  pam  an  'Sunop  cojloh  heopa 
Eapicohum.  ]>e  heopa  ^obap  inne  paepon.  •]  heopa  beopiljylb.  •] 
heopa  bibhopeca  peapö  poj)baepneb  ppam  fam  hjecce.  ~}  ealle 
heojia  ealban  bee  popbupnan  paepinne  [  •  Daep  paep  an  p pa 
micel  bem  jebupnen  ppa  on  !Slexanbpia  paep.  faepe  bypij.  ou 
heopa  bibhopecan.  faep  pojibupnon  peopep  huub  M.  boca^- 


XV. 

jEptep  ))am  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paep  Dcccc.  pmtpa  3 
xhii.  penj  8euepup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  "3  hme  haepbe  xvii. 
jeap]'  pe  bepaec  Pepcennmp  on  anura  psepcenne.  0Ö  he  him 
on  hanb  eobe.  -)  he  hine  piÖÖon  hec  opplean.  popfon  be  polbe 
picpian  on  Sipie  ^  on  Bjypce ;  •  jEpcep  J?am  he  opploh  Älbinup 
)>one  man  on  EaUium.  popJ)on  ]>e  he  eac  polbe  on  hme  pinnan ;  • 
8iÖ(5on  he  pop  on  Bpytannie.  ~]  paep  ope  jepeahc  piÖ  Peohcap  1 
pit5  Sceotcap.  aep  he  Bpyccap  mihce  piö  hi  bepepian.  ^  hec  aenne 
peall  ppyjiep  opep  eall  -p  lanb  ajeccan  pjiam  pae  otJ  pae.  3  paS« 
|>aep  he  jepop  on  €apeppic  ceapcpe  ;• 


XVI. 

JFjfteji  ])am  )>e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  Dcccc.  pmcpa  •] 
1x1!  penj  hip  punu  co  pice  Änconinup.  "^  hiC  haepbe  vii.  jeap  ;• 
pe  haepbe  cpa  jeppeojTop  him  Co  pipum ;  •  pe  haepbe  pole  je- 
jabepab.  -j  polbe  pmnan  piö  Papche.  ac  he  peapÄ  ofp/ajen  01» 
)>am  f  aepelbe  f pam  hip  ajenum  manuum  *  • 
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XIV 

After  Rome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
Lucius  Antoninus  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  had  it 
thirteen  years.  He  was  a  very  evil  man  in  all  his  morals, 
except  that  he  was  brave,  and  often  fought  in  single  combat. 
And  he  commanded  many  of  those  senators  to  be  slain,  who 
were  the  best.  After  that,  a  thunderbolt  struck  down  their 
Capitol,  in  which  their  gods  were,  and  their  idols ;  and  their 
library  was  burnt  by  the  lightning,  and  all  their  ancient 
books  were  burnt  therein.  There  was  as  great  a  damage  by 
the  conflagration  as  was  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  in  their 
library,  where  four  hundred  thousand  books  were  burnt. 


XV. 

After  Home  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  forty-threo 
years,  Severus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eomana, 
and  had  it  seventeen  years.  He  besieged  Pescennius  in  a 
fortress,  until  he  surrendered  to  him,  and  he  afterwards  com- 
manded him  to  be  slain,  because  he  would  reign  in  Syria  and 
in  Egypt.  After  that,  he  slew  the  man  Albinus  in  Gaul, 
because  he  also  would  war  against  him.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Britain  and  there  often  fought  against  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
before  he  could  protect  tlie  Britons  against  them ;  and  com- 
manded a  wall  to  be  constructed  across  over  all  that  land, 
from  sea  to  sea;  and  shortly  after,  he  died  in  the  city  of 
York. 


XVI. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two 
years,  his  son,  Antoninus,  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  had 
it  seven  years.      He  had  two  sisters  for  wives.     He  had 

fathered  an  army,  and  would  war  against  the  Parthiansj  but 
e  was  slain  on  his  march  by  his  own  men. 
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XVII. 

JSiyteji  |>ara  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  pasf  Dcccc  pincpa  "j 
Ixx.  penj  Cbapcuf  Äupeliuj-  Co  Romana  anpealbe.  ]  hme  haefbe 
ceopep  jeap.  hine  ojrjlojon  eac  hip  ajene  men,  3  hip  mobop 
mib;. 

XVIII. 

^pcep  J>am  j>e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  psep  Dcccc.  pmcpa  ;] 
Ixxiiii.  penj  Äupehanup  Älexanbep  to  Romana  anpealbe.  3  hme 
haepbe  xvi.  jeap.  ■;)  OOammea.  hip  peo  jobe  mobop.  penbe  aeptep 
Ojujenepe  fam  jelaepebepcan  maepje-ppeopce.  ■;)  heo  peapfJ  pi^t5on 
cjiipcen  ppam  him.  "j  pel  jelsepeb,  ~]  jebybe  f  hipe  punu  psep 
cpijcenum  mannum  ppyÖe  holb ', •  pe  jepop  mib  pyjibe  on 
Pejipe.  J  opploh  Peppan  heopa  cynm^  •..  JE>pce\i  fam  ke  poplec 
hip  lip  on  GOajencjxan  faejie  bypij ;  • 


XIX. 

JEpcep  fam  |?e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  Dcccc.  pintpa  •} 
Lxxxvi,  pen5  ClOaximinup  Co  Romana  anpealbe  ]•  Pe  bebeab 
epc  "p  man  cpipcene  men  bpocube.  ~]  f  man  fa  joban  GDam- 
meam  jemapcpobe,  ~j  ealle  fa  ppeopcap  f e  hipe  poljebon.  bucon 
Opijenep.  he  otSpleah  on  65ypce.  'j  ODaximinup  opploh  hip  ajene 
ealbppman.  on  Jam  öpibban  jeape  hip  picep.  on  Äquilejia  f aepe 

byp's  :• 

XX. 

^pcep  fam  fe  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  Dcccc.  pmcpa  ■] 
xc.  penj  Eopbianup  co  pice.  ^  hic  haepbe  n.  jeap  ;•  Pe  op)loh 
fa  cpejen  jebpoSpo.  fe  aep  CDaximmup  opplojon.  ■]  he  pylp  paÖe 
faepjepop:- 

XXI. 

iEjcep  fam  fe  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  Dcccc.  pincpa  -} 
xcvu.  penj  Philippup  Co  Romana  anpealbe.  -j  hme  haepbe  vii. 
Xeapi'  pe  peapö  bijellice  cpipcen.  pojifon  he  eapunja  ne 
boppcel»      On  fam  111.  jeajie  hip  picep  hic  jepeap'8.  ppa  hiC 
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XVII 

After  Eome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  seventy  years, 
Marcus  Aurelius  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans, 
and  had  it  four  years.  His  own  men  slew  him  also,  and  his 
mother  with  [him]. 

XVIII. 

After  Home  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  seventy-four 
years,  Aurelius  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Komans,  and  had  it  sixteen  years.  And  Mammaea,  his  good 
mother,  seat  after  Origen,  that  most  learned  mass-priest,  and 
she  afterwards  became  a  Christian  through  him,  and  well 
instructed,  and  caused  her  son  to  be  very  kind  to  Christian 
men.  He  went  with  an  army  against  the  Persians,  aud  slew 
Xerxes,  their  king.  After  that,  he  expired  in  the  city  of 
Mentz. 

XIX. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  eighty-six 
years,  Maximinus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Komans. 
He  commanded  that  Christian  men  should  be  again  perse- 
cuted, and  that  the  good  Mammaea  should  be  martyred, 
and  all  the  priests  that  followed  her,  except  Origen,  he  fled 
into  Egypt.  And  Maximinus  was  slain  by  his  own  prefect, 
in  the  thii-d  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  city  of  Aquileia. 

XX. 

Afler  Rome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  ninety  years, 
Gordian  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  had  it  six  years.  He 
slew  the  two  brothers,  who  had  before  slain  Maximinus,  and 
he  himself  died  shortly  after. 

XXI. 

Ailer  Home  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
years,  Philip  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eomaus,  and 
had  it  seven  years.  He  was  secretly  a  Christian,  because 
openly  he  durst  not  [be  one].     In  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
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Dob  jeftihcabe.  ^  paej*  ymb  an  t5uj"enb  pincpa  Jjaej*  pe  Rome- 
buph  jecimbpeb  paej*.  "p  aejtSep  je  heopa  capepe  peapS  cpipcen. 
je  eac  •^  hi  J)a  miclan  jreopme  Öijebon  Ejujref  'Öaiicej-.  »c  fsef 
capepep  palentjan.  fe  hi  aep  aelce  jeape  Sijebon  sec  heopa 
beopoljylbum.  f  paep  beopla  Sancep.  öaec  ealle  Romana  polban 
ymb  XII.  monaS  bpinjan  cojaebepe  ]?one  pelepcan  bael  heopa 
joba  jejeapob  co  heopa  gebloce.  ■]  heojia  piSSon  peala  pucena 
aecjaebepe  bpucan  •_ .  ^pceji  ))am  Deciup.  an  pice  man.  beppac 
jK)ne  capepe.  ^  penj  him  piööon  co  fam  anpealbe ;  • 


XXII. 

iEpcep  ]>am  pe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  psep  M.  pincpa  "j  nu. 
pen^;  Deciup  Co  Romana  anpealbe.  "]  hine  liaepbe  iii.  jeap.  ~\ 
pona  jebybe  ppeocol  cacn  -f  he  Phihppup  aep  bepypebe.  mib  J)am 
•f  he  hec  cpipcenpa  manna  ehcan.  ~]  manije  jebybe  co  haljiim 
mapcypum.  ■;)  jepecce  hip  punu  co  ]>am  anpealbe  Co  him.  ■^  paöe 
fsep  hi  pupbon  bejen  aecpomne  opplajen  \  • 


XXIII. 

-^pcep  |)am  ]>e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  M.  pmcpa  "3  vin. 
pen;  Callup  Opcilianup  Co  pice.  3  hic  haepbe  cpa  5eap>  Da 
peajitS  epc  Dobep  ppacu  on  Rome,  ppa  lanje  ppa  peo  ehcnep  paep 
faepa  cpijxenpa  manna,  ppa  lanje  him  unjemaeclic  man-cpealm 
jecenje.  f  nan  hup  naep  binnan  faepe  bypij.  f  hiC  naepbe  ])aepe 
pfiace  anjolben  *.  •  ^pcep  ])am  Gmihanup  opploh  Dallup.  "] 
haepbe  him  ))one  anpealb  [  •  Daep  eac  on  f  am  öpibbon  monÖe 
hine  man  opploh  > 

XXIV. 

^pcep  ]>am  ]>e  Romebuph  jecimbjieb  paep  M.  pincpa  •)  x.  ]>& 
jepeccan  Romana  cpejen  capepap ; .  Oöep  paep  mib  Gmilicum 
])am  polce,  Ualepianup  paep  hacen.  oöep  pae)  binnan  Rome 
bypi;.  Eallienup  paep  hacen;.  Da  pceolbon  on  pirabel  beon 
pmnenbe  peep  hic  ponne  feapp  paep ; .  Da  bebubon  hi  bejen 
qupcenpa  manna  ehcnyppe.  ac  hjjaebhce  on  hi  bejen  beconi 
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it  happened  as  God  had  ordained  it,  that  was  about  a  thou- 
sand years  from  the  time  when  Rome  was  built,  that  both 
their  emperor  was  a  Christian,  and  also  that  they  celebrated, 
in  honoiu*  of  Christ,  at  the  emperor's  palace,  the  great  feast, 
which  they  had  previously  celebrated  every  year  at  tlieir 
heathen  festivities.  It  was  in  honour  of  devils,  that  all  the 
Bomans  would,  every  twelfth  month,  bring  together  the 
choicest  part  of  their  goods  [provisions]  prepared  for  their 
sacrifice,  and  enjoy  them  together  for  many  weeks  after.  After 
that  Decius,  a  powerful  man,  circumvented  the  emperor,  and 
afterwards  succeeded  to  the  dominion. 

XXII. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  four  vears, 
Decius  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  liad  it 
three  years,  and  soon  gave  a  manifest  token  that  he  had  be- 
fore been  a  traitor  to  Philip,  when  he  commanded  Christian 
men  to  be  persecuted,  and  many  made  holy  martyrs ;  and 
established  his  own  son  in  power  with  him  ;  and  shortly  after, 
they  were  both  slain  together. 

XXIII. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  eight  years, 
Gallus  Hostilianus  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  had  it  two 
years.  Then  was  again  God's  vengeance  on  Rome :  as  long 
as  the  persecution  of  Christian  men  was,  so  long  did  a  wide- 
spreading  mortality  weigh  on  them,  so  that  there  was  no 
house  within  the  city  that  had  not  paid  the  penalty.  After 
that  ^milianus  slew  Gallus,  and  had  the  power  to  himself. 
In  the  third  month  after,  he  also  was  slain. 

xxiy. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  ten  years,  the 
Bomans  established  two  emperors ;  the  one  was  with  the 
nation  of  the  Rhsetians,  who  was  called  Valerian,  the  other 
was  within  the  city  of  Rome,  who  was  called  Gallienus. 
These  were  to  be  ever  warring  where  it  was  necessary.  Then 
both  commanded  a  persecution  of  Christian  men,  but  God'i 
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Dobef  ppacu;.  Ualepianuf  fop  mih  pypbe  onjean  Saphan. 
Pepfa  cynmje. "]  J)aep  jepan jen  pxy.  -]  f iSöon  he  paej-  Sapan  )>am 
cyninje  Co  J)am  jej-etc.  oö  hif  lipej-  enbe.  •])  he  fceolbe  ypa  ope 
pcupian.  fpa  he  to  hip  hoppe  polbe.  j  he  |)onne  pe  cyninj  haepbe 
hip  hpic  him  CO  hlypon;.  Dam  oSpum  Ealhanupe  paepon 
manije  pole  onpmnenbe.  ^  he  liip  pice  mib  micelpe  unpeopcS- 
neppe  ■]  mib  micelpe  uneaSnyppe  .x^haepbe ; .  ^pepc  Eeap- 
manie.  Jje  be  Donua  psepon.  pophepj^ebon  Icaliam  oö  Repennan 
J>a  buph.  ■J  Spaepap  pophepjobon  ealle  Ealliam.  ■]  Eocan  opep- 
hejijoban  ealle  Irpecon  lanb.  •]  l^a  laeppan  Äpiam.  -^  Sepmenne 
jenybbon  ealle  Dacie  ppam  Romana  anpealbe.  "]  punap  pophep- 
jobon  Pannoniam.  "]  Papche  pophepjobon  GOepopocamiam  •;) 
ealle  8ipie*.  To-eacon  ])am  Romane  hajpbon  jepinn  becpuh 
him  j-ylpum;.  ^pceji  ]>am  Eallienup  peap^  opplajen  on  GOe- 
biolane  'Öaepe  bypi?;.  pjiam  hip  aj^enum  mannum  ;• 


XXY. 

iEpcep  J'am  \q  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  psep  M.  pincpa  ■;]  xxT. 
j:enj  Elaubiup  Co  Romana  anpealbe;-  Dy  ilcan  jeape  he 
opeppan  Eocan.  -3  hi  abpap  uc  op  Epeacum.  -]  him  Romana 
jebybon  anne  jylbenne  pcylb.  paepe  baebe  Co  peoji^mynce.  3  ane 
jylbenne  anlicnyppe.  ■]  henjon  hi  up  on  heopa  Eapicolium;. 
Daep  on  pam  aepcpan  jeape  he  jepop.  -^  hip  bpopop  Quincillup 
penj  CO  J>am  anpealbe.  "]  f aep  on  fam  xvii.  baeje  he  peajiö 
opplajen ; . 


XXVI. 

.^prep  fam  fe  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  M.  pmcpa  •]  xxvu. 
penj  Äupelianup  Co  Romana  anpealbe.  ■]  hme  haepbe  v.  jeap  •] 
VI.  monaö,  -)  abpap  Eocan  be  nop'San  Donua.  -]  jjanon  pop  on 
Sipie.  -)  hi  jenybbe  epc  co  Romana  anpealbe.  "]  piÖÖon  he  pop 
on  Eallie.  '^  opploh  Tecpicum  fone  man.  popfy  pe  he  hi  him 
ceah  CO  anpealbe ;  •  ^pcep  fam  he  bebeab  cpipcenpa  manni 
ehcnvrpe. ']  jiaSe  f  aep  peapÖ  opplajen ;. 
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vengeance  came  speedily  on  them  both.  Valerian  went  with 
an  army  against  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  and  was  there  taken 
prisoner  ;  and  afterwards  he  was,  till  his  life's  end,  appointed 
for  King  Sapor,  that  he  should  stoop  as  often  as  he  [Sapor] 
would  mount  his  horse,  and  he,  the  king,  then  had  his  back 
to  leap  on.  On  the  other,  Gallienus,  many  nations  made 
war,  so  that  he  held  his  sway  with  great  unworthiness  and 
great  difficulty.  First,  the  Germans,  that  were  on  the 
Danube,  ravaged  Italy,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Kavenna,  and  the 
Suevi  ravaged  all  Gaul,  and  the  Goths  overran  all  the  land  of 
Greece,  and  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  the  Sarmatians  forced  all 
Dacia  from  the  Roman  dominion,  and  the  Huns  ravaged 
Pannonia,  and  the  Parthians  ravaged  Mesopotamia  and  all 
Syria.  In  addition  to  which,  the  Eomans  had  wars  among 
themselves.  After  that,  Gallienus  was  slain  in  the  city  of 
Milan  by  his  own  men. 


XXV. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  twenty-fivo 
years,  Claudius  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans. 
In  the  same  year  he  overcame  the  Goths,  and  drove  them 
out  of  Greece.  And  the  Romans  made  him  a  golden  shield, 
in  honour  of  the  deed,  and  a  golden  statue,  and  hung  them 
up  in  their  Capitol.  In  the  year  after  he  died,  and  QuintiUus, 
his  brother,  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  on  the  seventeenth 
day  after  he  was  slain. 


XXVI. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  twenty-seven 
years,  Aurelian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
and  had  it  five  years  and  six  months,  and  drove  the  Goths  to 
the  north  of  the  Danube,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Syria, 
and  again  reduced  them  to  subjection  to  the  Romans ;  and 
afterwards  he  proceeded  to  Gaul,  and  slew  the  man  Tetricus, 
because  he  had  drawn  them  under  his  power.  After  that  he 
commanded  a  persecution  of  Christian  men,  aiid  was  aoon 
«fterwards  slaiii. 
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XX  VII. 

^jrtep  \>B.va  \>e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paej-  M.  pmtjia  -}  xxxu. 
renj  Tacituj-  to  Romana  anpealbe.  -^  paej-  on  Öam  vi.  monÖe  he 
peapÄ  opj-lajen  on  Ponco  lanbe  ; .  Jäf tep  ))am  Flopianuj-  pen; 
CO  fam  anpealbe.  "]  paep  opjiajen  faef  on  f am  ppibban  mouÖe. 
on  Thapj-a  pam  lanbe  ; . 

XXVIIL 

^ptep  ])am  fe  Romebuph  ^ecimbpeb  paep  M.  pmcpa  ^  xxxiii. 
pen;  Ppobup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  "]  hme  haepbe  vi.  jeap  ~}  iv. 
montSap.  3  he  abybe  punap  op  Dalhum.  -}  he  opploh  Satupnmum. 
J)e  aeptep  anpealbe  pan ; .  ^ptep  J>am  he  opploh  Ppoculup  ■] 
Bonopup.  ))a  jypnbon  eac  aepcep  ]>am  anpealbe ; .  iEptep  fam 
he  peajitJ  pylp  opplajen  on  Sypmie  paepe  bune ; . 


XXIX. 

^ptep  fam  fe  Romebujih  jetimbpeb  paep  M.  pmtpa  ~]  xxxix. 
penj  Eapup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  -j  hme  haepbe  tpa  ^eap.  j 
jepeaht  tpypa  piö  Papthe.  ~]  jeeobe  heopa  bupija  tpa.  pa  paepon 
on  Tijpip  ptafe  paepe  ea;.  Raöe  faep  hme  opploh  an  öunoji. 
■3  hip  punu  Numepianup  penj  Co  öam  anpealbe. "}  patSe  ))8ep  hme 
opploh  hip  ajen  jpeop ; . 


XXX. 

JEpCep  ))am  \>e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paep  M.  pmtpa  •]  xli 
pen;  Diocletianup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  -]  hme  liaepbe  xx.  pm- 
tpa;. pe  jepette  unbep  him  jmjpan  capepe.  GOaximup  paep 
haten.  •]  hme  penbe  on  Ealhe.  poppon  pe  hi  niplice  ha;pbon 
;epmn  up-ahapen.  ac  he  hi  eaöelice  opepcom  ;.  On  paepe  tibe 
paepon  Diocletiane  Öjiy  cyninjap  on  pmnenbe.  Eapiaupiup  on 
lipetlanbe.  Ächileup  on  Gjypta  lanbe.  •^  Nappeup  op  Peppum;. 
Da  jepecte  he  111.  capepap  unbep  him.  an  paep  cbaximianup. 
oöep  Eonpcantinup.  tJpibbe  Tjalejuup;.      ClOaximianup  he  penbe 
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XXVII. 

Aftir  Eome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  thirty-two 
years,  Tacitus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
and  in  the  sixth  month  after,  he  was  slain  in  the  land  of 
Pontus.  After  that,  Florianus  succeeded  to  the  dominion, 
and  was  slain  the  third  month  after,  in  the  land  of  Tarsus. 

XXVIII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  thirty-three 
years,  Probus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and 
liad  it  six  years  and  four  months  ;  and  he  expelled  the  Huns 
from  Gaul,  and  he  slew  Saturninus,  who  was  striving  after 
dominion.  After  that  he  slew  Proculus  and  Bonosus,  who 
were  also  yearning  after  dominion.  After  that  he  was  him- 
self slain  in  the  mountain  of  Sirmium. 


XXIX. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  thirty-nine 
years,  Cams  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and 
had  it  two  yeai^,  and  fought  twice  against  the  Parthians,  and 
took  two  of  their  cities,  that  were  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Tigris.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  slain  by  thunder,  and  his 
son,  Numerian,  succeeded  to  the  dominion,  and  was  soon  after 
slain  by  his  own  father-in-law. 

XXX. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  forty-one 
years,  Diocletian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
and  had  it  twenty  years.  He  set  a  younger  emperor  under 
him,  named  jSIaximian,  and  sent  him  to  Gaul ;  because  they 
had  newly  raised  up  a  war ;  but  he  easily  overcame  them. 
At  that  time  tliere  were  three  kings  making  war  on  Dio- 
cletian :  Carausius  in  Britain,  Achilleus  in  Egj-pt,  and  Narses 
from  Persia.  Thereupon  he  appointed  three  Caesars  under 
him:  one  was  Maximian,  the  second  Constantius,  the  third 
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on  Sffpice.  ■]  he  opejipan  heopa  piöeppinnan ; .  Eonirantiny^ 
he  j-enbe  on  Urallie.  3  he  opeppi^n  Älamanie  f  pole,  j  pitSSan  h« 
jeeobe  Bpeccaniam  f  ijlanb.  •]  he  pylp  Dioclecianup  pop  on 
Gjypce.  -j  bepaec  Ächileup  ))one  cynmj  viii.  monSap.  on  Alex, 
anbpia  paejie  bypij.  0Ö  hme  fa  buph-leobe  him  ajeapon.  -)  piÖöon 
opepihepjobe  ealle  Gjypte  ; .  talepiup  he  penbe  on  Pepje.  -j 
jepeahc  cpeopa  piÖ  Najipeup  fone  cyninj.  f  heojia  naSop  naepbe 
pije ;.  JEc  heopa  Öpibban  jepeohce  Ealefuup  peapS  jeplymeb. 
")  mib  micelpe  pyjihtneppe  com  to  Diocletiane.  ac  he  hip  apenj 
mib  micelpe  unpJ'pSneppe,  'j  hme  hec  ypnan  on  hip  ajenum 
pupipupan  peala  mila  bepopan  hip  pab-psene ;.  ^ptep  fam  pe 
hip  mob  paep  mib  ]>am.  bipmpe  ahpec.  he  pop  epc  on  Peppe,  ~}  hi 
jeplymbe.  ;]  Nappeup  jepenj.  3  hip  pip.  "]  hip  beapn.  ])a  onpenj 
Dioclecianup  Ealepiupe  peopSpuUice ; .  Dioclecianup';]  OOaxi- 
mianup  bebubon  ehcnyppe  cjupcenpa  manna.  Dioclecianup  eapc- 
ene.  ^  GDaximianup  pepcene,  ~j  pop  ])am  jebobe  pupbon  peala 
mapcyjiap  on  x.  pmcpum  pyppce ; .  Da  jepeapÖ  hi  him  be- 
cpeonum  "^  hi  polban  J^a  anpealbap  poplaecan.  "]  ])a  puppujian 
alecj^an  j?e  hi  pepeban.  ■]  polbon  heopa  bajap  on  pepcneppe  jeen- 
bian.  -J  f  ppa  jelaepcan;.  Dioclecianup  ^epsec  on  Nicomebia 
|>aepe  bypuj.  •]  GOaximianup  jepaec  on  GOebiolane  faepe  bj'pij.  -] 
lecan  ])a  anpealbap  co  Ealepiupe  ^  Co  Eonpcancinupe.  ~)  hi  hine 
cobaelbon  piS^on  on  cpa;.  Ealepiup  Illipice  -j  bejeonbon  fam 
pone  eapc  enbe.  "j  fone  maepcan  bael  tSippep  mibban^eapbep.  "] 
Eonpcaiicmup  nam  ealle  Icalie.  •]  Äpppicam.  •^  Ippanie.  "]  Eallie. 
■]  Bpj'CCanie.  ac  he  paep  hpon  jypnenbe  J>ippa  pojiulb-öin^^a  "] 
micelpa  anpealba.  ~\  poppam  he  poplec  hip  ajenum  piUan  Ica- 
liam  ~\  Spppicam  Co  Ijalepiupe;.  Da  jepecce  Ealepiup  cpejen 
cjiiinjap  unbep  him.  oöep  paep  hacen  8euepup.  f)am  he  jepealbe 
Icaliam  •]  Äpppicam.  ~]  GOaximinup  he  jepecce  on  ))a  eapclanb  ;. 
On  fam  ba^um  com  Eonpcancinup.  pe  milbheojicepca  man. 
-}  pop  on  Bpyccanie.  -]  faep  jepop,  -}  jepealbe  hip  puna  f 
pice.  Eonpcancinupe.  ]>(me  he  haepbe  be  Glenan  hip  pipe ;.  Da 
polbe  OOaxenciup.  ClOaxiraianup  punu.  habban  })one  anpealb  on 
Icaliam ; . 

Da  penbe  Ijalepiup  him  onjean  Seuepup  mib  pyi*^®«  f®  ^^'™ 
re  anpealb  aep  jepealb  faey.  "j  he  ))aep  beppicen  peajit5  ppani  hip 
a^enmn  raannum.  ■]  op  plagen  neah  Rapenna  J^eepe  bypij ;  •     D» 
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Galenas.  Maximian  he  sent  to  Africa,  and  he  overcame 
their  adversaries.  Constantius  he  sent  to  Gaul,  and  he  over- 
came the  nation  of  the  Alamanni,  and  afterwards  he  conquered 
the  island  of  Britain.  And  he  himself,  Diocletian,  went  to 
Egypt,  and  besieged  the  king  Achilleus  eight  months,  in  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  untU  the  inhabitants  delivered  him  up, 
and  afterwards  ravaged  all  Egypt.  Galerius  he  sent  to 
Persia,  who  fought  twice  against  Karaes,  the  king,  so  that 
neither  of  them  had  victory.  In  the  third  battle,  Galerius 
was  put  to  flight,  and  in  great  fear  came  to  Diocletian  ;  but 
he  received  him  with  great  indignity,  and  commanded  him 
to  run  in  his  own  purple  many  miles  before  his  chariot. 
After  his  courage  had  been  whetted  by  that  disgrace,  he 
proceeded  again  to  Persia,  and  put  them  to  flight,  and  took 
Narses  prisoner,  and  his  'wives  and  children :  thereupon 
Diocletian  received  Gralerius  honourably.  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  ordered  a  persecution  of  Christian  men,  Diocletian 
in  the  east,  and  Maximian  in  the  "west ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  that  decree,  there  were  many  martyrs  for  a  space  of  ten 
years.  Then  they  agreed  between  themselves  that  they 
would  abandon  their  powers,  and  lay  aside  the  purple  that 
they  wore,  and  would  end  their  days  in  tranquillity ;  and 
they  did  so.  Diocletian  settled  in  the  city  of  Nicomedia, 
and  Maximian  settled  in  the  city  of  Milan,  and  [they]  left 
their  power  to  Galerius  and  to  Constantius  ;  and  they  after- 
wards divided  it  in  two.  Galerius  [had]  lUyricum,  and  be- 
yond that  the  east  end,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  earth. 
And  Constantius  took  all  Italy,  and  Africa,  and  Spain,  and 
Gaul,  and  Britain ;  but  he  was  little  desirous  of  these  worldly 
things  and  of  great  powers,  and,  therefore,  he  resigned,  of 
his  own  will,  Italy  and  Africa  to  Galerius.  Galerius,  there- 
upon, appointed  two  kings  under  him,  one  was  named 
Severus,  to  whom  he  gave  Italy  and  Africa ;  and  ^laximinua 
he  placed  in  the  east  lands.  In  those  days  came  Constantius, 
the  most  kind-hearted  man,  and  proceeded  to  Britain,  and 
there  departed  [this  life],  and  gave  the  empire  to  his  sou, 
Constantine,  whom  he  had  by  Helena  his  wile.  Maxentius, 
then,  the  son  of  Maximianus,  would  have  the  power  in  Italy, 
Thereupon  Galerius  sent  Severus  against  him  with  an 
army,  to  whom  the  government  had  already  been  given,  and 
he  was  there  betrayed  by  his  own  men,  and  slain  near  the 
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fJDaximianuf  jenhfobe  f  h\y  j-unu  penj  co  fam  anpealbe.  lie  )>a 
npaehlice  poplec  J)a  buph.  ])e  he  on  jepeten  paef.  j  Jjohce  hij* 
]"unu  Co  befpicanne.  ~j  pööon  fon  co  'Sam  anpealbe.  ac  fa  hic je 
pinu  afunbe.  fa  abpaepbe  he  fone  paebep.  -^  he  pleah  on  Hiallie. 
■]  polbe  Eonpcancniup  beppican.  hip  aj)um.  ^  habban  him  "^  pice, 
ac  hiC  onpunbe  hip  bohcop.  ^  hic  Eonpcancinupe  jepaebe.  ^  he 
hme  jeplymbe  piö^on  on  ODappiham.  -^  he  faep  opplajen  peajiÄ  ; . 
Da  jepealbe  Zialepiup  Liciniupe  Icaliam  3  lÄpppicam.  ~]  he  hec 
ealle  fa  cpipcenan.  f e  f seji  becpce  paepon.  jebpinjan  on  elSeobe  '.• 
^pCep  fam  he  peapÖ  on  micelpe  uncpumneppe.  ~}  him  co  jehec 
manije  laeceap.  ~j  hypa  nan  him  ne  mihce  beon  on  nanum  jobe. 
ac  him  paebe  hypa  an.  ^  hic  paepe  üobep  ppacu  ;•  Da  hec  he 
■f  man  fa  cpipcenan  men  epc  jebpohce  on  hypa  eapbe.  aelcne 
f aep  he  aep  paep.  ppa-feah  he  jepop  on  f aepe  meccpymneppe,  "j 
Liciniup  penj  co  f am  anpealbe ;  •  ^pcep  f am  peapö  jepm 
becpuh  Eonjcancinupe  ■]  GOaxenciupe.  "]  paöe  f aep Eonpcancinup 
opploh  CDaxenCiup  binnan  Rome,  aec  f  aejie  bpycj  f  e  man  ClOul- 
uiup  haec;-  On  fam  bajum  GDaximmup  bebeab  cjupcenjia 
manna  ehcnyppe.  "]  paöe  f  aep  jepop  on  Thappa  f  aepe  bypi J  :  • 
On  fam  bajum  Liciniup  bebeab  f  nan  cpipcen  man  ne  com«* 
on  hip  hipebe.  ne  on  hip  paepelbe.  -}  paSe  faep  peajiS  jepin 
becpeoh  him  ■^  becpeoh  Eonpcancinupe.  -^  opcpaebhce  jepeohc. 
otS  Eonpcancinup  ^epenj  Liciniup.  -]  hinepi'SÖonhec  beheapbian. 
-}  piÖöon  penj  co  eallum  Romana  anpealbe;.  On  fam  bajunj 
Äppmp  pe  maepje-ppeopc  peapÖ  on  jebpolan  ymbe  f one  pihcau 
jeleapon.  ymbe  fone  Ceonan  paep  jejabepob  fpeo  hunbpeb 
bipceopa  "3  ehcacyne.  hme  co  opepplicenne  -^  co  amanpumianne  ;  • 
On  fam  bajum  Eonpcancinup  opjloh  Epippum  hip  punu.  3  Li- 
cinium  hip  ppeopcop-punu.  f  nan  man  nypce  hpaec  pe  jylc  paep 
bucon  him  anum  ; •  ^pCep  fam  he  unbepf eobbe  him  pSlpum 
manije  feoba.  fe  aep  paepan  Romane  unjepylbe.  ■j  hec  acim- 
bpian  ane  buph  on  üpecum.  ^^  hec  hi  be  him  hacan  Eonpcan- 
cinopolim  [•  pe  hec  aepepc  manna  f  man  cypicean  cimbpebe. 
3  j)  man  beluce  aelc  beopul^ylb-hup :  •  pe  jepop  ymb  an  '] 
Spiccij  pmcpa  faep  f e  he  pice  heepbe.  on  anum  cune  neaL  Ni- 
comebia  faape  bypij.*« 
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City  of  Ravenna.  AVlien  Maximian  was  informed  that  his 
Bon  had  succeeded  to  the  government,  he  speedily  left  the 
city  in  which  he  was  seated,  and  thought  to  circumvent  his 
son,  and  afterwards  succeed  to  the  government ;  but  when 
his  son  found  that,  he  drove  away  his  father,  and  he  fled 
into  Gaul,  and  would  circumvent  Constantine,  his  son-in- 
law,  and  have  the  empire  to  himself;  but  his  daughter  disco- 
vered it,  and  told  it  to  Constantine,  and  he  afterwards  drove 
him  to  Marseilles,  and  he  was  there  slain.  Then  Galerius 
gave  Italy  and  Africa  to  Licinius,  and  he  commanded  all  the 
Christians,  who  were  there  the  best,  to  be  sent  into  exile. 
After  that  he  fell  into  a  great  sickness,  and  ordered  to  him 
many  physicians;  and  none  of  them  could  be  of  any 
good  to  him ;  but  one  of  them  said  to  him  that  it  was 
G-od's  vengeance.  Thereupon  he  commanded  that  the 
Christian  men  should  be  brought  again  to  their  own  country, 
each  to  where  he  had  been  before.  Nevertheless,  he  died  of 
that  sickness,  and  Licinius  succeeded  to  the  dominion. 
After  that,  there  was  war  between  Constantine  and  Maxen- 
tius ;  and  shortly  after,  Constantine  slew  Maxentius  within 
Kome,  at  the  bridge  called  the  Milvian.  In  those  days 
Maxiniinus  commanded  a  persecution  of  Christian  men,  and 
shortly  after  died  in  the  city  of  Tarsus.  In  those  day? 
Licinius  commanded  that  no  Christian  man  should  come  into 
his  family  nor  in  his  retinue ;  and  shortly  after,  there  was 
war  between  him  and  Constantine,  and  frequent  battles, 
until  Constantine  took  Licinius  prisoner,  and  afterwards 
ordered  him  to  be  beheaded,  and  then  succeeded  to  the  whole 
Eoman  empire.  In  those  days,  Arius,  the  mass-priest,  fell 
into  error  concerning  the  right  belief.  In  consequence  of 
that  crime,  there  were  assembled  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
bishops,  to  confute  and  excommunicate  him.  In  those  days 
Constantine  slew  his  son,  Crispus,  and  Licinius,  his  sister's 
son,  80  that  no  one  knew  what  their  sin  was,  save  him  alone. 
After  that  he  subjected  to  himself  many  nations,  that  before 
were  unsubdued  by  the  Eoraaus ;  and  commanded  a  city  to 
be  built  in  Greece,  and  commanded  it  to  be  named  from  him- 
self, Constantinople.  He  first  of  men  commanded  churches 
to  be  built,  and  that  every  heathen  temple  should  be  closed 
He  died  thirty-one  years  after  he  had  the  empire,  in  a  villa 
nea,r  the  city  of  Nicomedia. 
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/RfTeji  ])am  ]>e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paef  M.  pmtpa  •;]  xci. 
peng  £on]Canciuj-  co  fam  anpealbe  mib  hif  tpam  bpoÄjmm. 
Eonj-tancine  3  Eonj-tante.  3  he  Eonj-canciuf  haepbe  xxiu. 
pmtpa;.  pi  pujibon  ealle  \>a  jebpo^jiu  on  fam  Äpianifcan 
^ebpolan  [  •  Eonf cancinuj-  3  Eonj-cani-  punnon  him  becpeonum.  08 
Eon)-cantmuf  peapS  opj-lajen  ;  •  ^pceji  ]jam  OOajnencmj-  of floh 
Eonj-canj-.  -j  pen^hira  co  fam  pice,  faec  pajp  Dalliam -3  Icaham  ;• 
On  fam  bajum  Illipice  j^ej-eccan  Uecepomonem  ])one  man  co 
hypa  anpealbe.  Co  ))on  -p  hi  j-iöSon  mihcon  pinnan  piö  ClOajnen- 
Ciufe,  "2  hi  hme  nybbon  co  leopnunja.  ])eah  he  jepincpab  paepe. 
ac  Eonj-canciuj"  hme  benaembe  aejöep  je  Jjaej-  anpealbej-.  je 
paejie  puppujmn  ]?e  he  pejiebe.  je  paepe  fcole  ]>e  he  on  leoji- 
nobe;-  ^fcep  pam  he  jepeahc  pi^  GOajnenciupe.  "j  hine  je- 
)Jyrabe.  "]  bebpap  inco  Lucchma  paepe  byjuj.  3  he  hine  lylpne 
piööon  oppcicobe;-  ^pcep  fam  Eonpcaiiciup  jepecce  luhanup 
CO  capepe  unbep  him.  pe  paep  aep  Co  biacone  jehaljob.  '^  penbe 
hine  on  Ealhe  mib  pypbe.  ~]  he  hpaebhce  opeppan  ealle  J)a  pe  on 
EaUie  punnon.  "^  paep  aepcep  öaepe  baebe  ppa  up-ahapen.  f  he 
polbe  ealne  Romana  anpealb  him  jeajnian.  ^  mib  pypbe  paep 
papenbe  paep  Eonpcanciup  paep  mib  oSepe  pypbe  piS  Pajiche;. 
Da  he  -J)  jeahpobe.  ~}  hira  onjean-peapb  paep.  pa  jepop  he  on 
pam  paepelbe  \  • 

Änb  luhanup  penj  Co  pam  anpealbe.  "]  hine  haepbe  an  jeap 
~j  eahca  monÖap ;  •  Da  paep  he  pona  jeojinpull  "p  he  polbe 
bijolice  pone  cpipcenbom  onpenban.  ■]  popbeab  openlice  f  man 
nane  paepce-boc  ne  leopnobe.  j  paebe  eac  "p  nan  cjupcen  man 
ne  mopce  habban  naenne  hip  unbeji-poljoÖa.  -^  hi  mib  pam 
pohce  beppican  ; .  Ac  ealle  hi  paepion  paep  popbep.  ppa  pe  hic 
epc-pecjan  jehypbon.  cpaeS  Opopiup.  f  him  leoppe  paep  pe 
cpipcenbom  Co  bejanne.  ponne  hip  pcipa  co  haebbenne ; . 
.^pcep  pam  he  jejabepobe  pypbe.  'j  polbe  papan  on  Peppe.  3 
bebeab  ponne  he  epc  paepe  eapcene  hampeapb.  f  man  haepbe 
ampiceacpum  jepophc  aec  piejmpalem.  ■p  he  mihce  Eobep 
peopap  on  bon.  f  hi  beopi  paepinne  abican ; .  Sc  Dob  jeppaec 
on  pam  paepelbe  ppiöe  jebapenhce  on  pam  ajileapan  men  hip  ap- 
leapa  jepohc.  mib  pam  ■p  hine  jemicce  an  man.  pa  he  pop  ppara 
Ecejiphonc«  pae^ie  bypij.  jelicopc  pam  pe  he  plyma  paejie.   j 
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After  Rone  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  ninety-one 
years,  Constantius  succeeded  to  the  empire,  with  his  two 
brothers,  Constautine  and  Constans,  and  he,  Constantius, 
had  it  twenty-three  years.  All  the  brothers  were  of  the 
Arian  heresy.  Constantine  and  Constans  made  war  on  each 
other,  until  Constantine  was  slain.  After  that,  Magnentius 
Blew  Constans,  and  succeeded  to  the  empire,  that  is,  of  Gaul 
and  Italy.  In  those  days  the  Illyrians  set  up  the  man 
Vetranio  to  govern  them,  that  they  might  make  war  on  Mag- 
nentius ;  and  they  forced  him  to  learning,  although  he  was 
full  of  years.  But  Constantius  deprived  him  of  the  power, 
and  of  the  purple  that  he  wore,  and  of  the  school  in  which 
he  learned.  After  that  he  [Constantius]  fought  against 
Magnentius,  and  put  him  to  flight,  and  drove  him  into  the 
city  of  Lyons;  and  he  [Magnentius]  afterwards  stabbed 
himself.  After  that,  Constantius  appointed  Julian  to  be 
Caesar  luider  him,  who  had  before  been  consecrated  a  deacon, 
and  sent  him  into  Graul  with  an  army ;  and  he  speedily  over- 
came all  those  who  were  making  war  on  Gaul ;  and  was,  after 
that  deed,  so  uplifted,  that  he  would  appropriate  to  hiitiself 
all  the  Roman  power,  and  weni;  with  au  army  to  where 
Constantius  was  with  another  army  against  the  Parthians. 
When  he  [Constantius]  was  informed  of  that,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding against  him,  he  died  on  the  march. 

And  Julian  succeeded  to  the  dominion,  and  had  it  one  year 
and  eight  months.  Then  was  he  soon  desirous  of  secretly 
subverting  Christianity,  and  openly  forbade  any  man  to  learn 
the  fast-book ;  and  said  also,  that  no  Christian  man  should 
have  any  of  his  under-offices,  and  thereby  thought  to  overreach 
them.  But  they  were  all  of  the  resolution,  as  we  have  heard 
it  repeated,  says  Orosius,  that  they  would  rather  cultivate 
Christianity  than  have  his  provinces.  After  that  he  gathered 
an  army,  and  would  proceed  to  Persia,  and  commanded,  that 
when  from  the  east  he  was  again  on  his  way  homewards,  an 
amphitheatre  should  be  built  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  might  put 
into  it  God's  servants,  that  wild  beasts  might  devour  them 
therein.  But  in  that  expedition  God  verj^  fittingly  avenged  on 
that  base  man  his  base  intention,  when  a  man  met  him,  as  he 
came  from  the  city  of  Ctesiphon,  exactly  as  though  he  were  a 
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him  jaebe.  f  he  hme  mihte  laeban  t5upuh  f  pefCen.  "p  he  on 
Pejife  on  unjeapupe  become*.  Ac  J>a  he  hme  co-mibbef  ]»8ef 
pejxenej-  haepbe  jelaebb.  pa  jeppac  he  him.  -p  nan  man  nyjxe 
pxy  psepelbep  hpap  he  com.  ac  popan  hpeajipienbe  jeonb  ■^ 
pepcen.  -p  he  nypce  hpap  he  uc  pceolbe.  oö  jiaep  polcep  paep  pela 
poppopben.  aejÖep  je  pop  puppte  je  eac  pop  hunjpe;.  Da 
com  him  onjean  an  uncuö  man.  •]  opploh  luhanup ;. 
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iEpcep  J>am  ]>e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  m.  pintrpa  3  an 
hunb  ■]  xvii,  penj  loumianup  to  Romana  anpealbe;.  pine 
man  geceap  on  8am  peptenne.  ]>y  ilcan  baeje  pe  man  lulianup 
opptanj ; .  pe  jepealbe  Peppum  Nippibi  J)a  buph.  •]  healpe 
ODepopotamiam  f  lanb.  pi8  fam  •J)  hi  moptan  op  pam  lanbe 
buton  latSe  ;.  On  fSam  vm.  monöe  ))»p  ]>e  he  to  Sam  anpealbe 
penj.  he  polbe  papan  on  Illipice.  pa  paep  he  pume  niht  on 
anum  nip-cilctan  hupe.  ]>a,  het  he  betan  ))aepinne  micel  pyp. 
pojijjon  hit  paep  cealb  pebep,  ]>a  onjan  pe  cealc  mib  unjemete 
ptincan.  fa  peapS  louinianup  mib  })am  bpaefe  oppmopob*. 
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^ptep  ])ani  pe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paep  m.  pinqia  ■]  an 
hunb  -)  xviii.  penj  Ualentinianup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  'j  hme 
haepbe  xi.  jeap.  he  paep  seppam  lulianupep  cempena  ealbop- 
nian;.  pe  him  bebeab  f  he  poplete  pone  hip  cpiptenbom. 
oööe  hip  poljoÖ.  pa  paep  him  leoppe  f  he  poplete  hip  poljoÖ. 
ponne  pone  cpiptenbom  ; .  Ac  him  jepylpte  Eoh  ept  to  ma- 
pan  ape.  pa  he  pa  laeppan  pop  hip  lupe  poplet.  -^  he  paep  ilcan 
picep  ahte  jepealb.  pe  hip  piöeppinna  aep  ahte ;.  RatSe  paep  he 
jepealbe  Ualente.  hir  bpeSep.  healp  hip  pice.  ■)  he  het  opplean 
Pepcopiup  pe  pa  picpian  polbe.  ■;)  manije  o^pe  mib  him;. 
Ualenp  paep  jelaepeb  ppam  anum  Sjipianipco  bipceope.  Guboxuf 
paej"  haten.  ac  he  hit  hael  ppiSe  paepte  pitS  hip  bpoÄop.  poppon 
he  pijxe.  f  he  hit  on  him  ppecan  polbe.  jip  he  onpunbe  f  h« 
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fugitive,  and  said  to  him,  that  he  could  lead  him  through  the 
waste,  80  that  he  might  come  on  the  Persians  unawares.  But 
when  he  had  led  him  to  the  middle  of  the  waste,  he  deceived 
him,  so  tliat  no  man  knew  where  he  was  on  his  way  ;  but  they 
went  wandering  about  the  waste,  so  that  he  knew  not  where 
they  should  come  out ;  until  many  of  the  army  perished,  both 
from  thirst  and  also  from  hunger.  Then  there  met  them  an 
unknown  man,  and  slew  Julian. 

XXXII. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  years,  Jovian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Eomans.  He  was  chosen  in  the  waste  on  the  same  day  that 
Julian  was  slain.  He  gave  the  city  of  Nisibis  to  the  Persians, 
and  half  the  land  of  Mesopotamia,  on  condition  that  they 
might  depart  from  the  country  without  molestation.  In  the 
eighth  month  after  he  had  succeeded  to  the  empire,  he  would 
proceed  to  Illyricum :  there  he  was  one  night  in  a  newlv- 
cemented  house,  when  he  ordered  a  large  fire  to  be  made  in 
it,  because  it  was  cold  weather.  Then  the  chalk  began  to 
stink  immoderately,  when  Jovian  was  smothered  by  the 
vapour. 

XXXIII. 

After  Home  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  years,  Valentinian  succeeded  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Eomans,  and  had  it  eleven  years.  He  had  previously 
been  a  tribune  of  Julian's  soldiers.  He  [Julian]  commanded 
him  to  renounce  his  Christianity  or  his  service,  and  he  pre- 
ferred to  renounce  his  service  than  his  Christianity.  But  God 
aided  him  after  to  greater  honour,  when  he  had  renounced  the 
less  for  love  of  Him,  so  that  he  gained  possession  of  the  same 
empire  that  his  adversary  had  previously  possessed.  Shortly 
after,  he  gave  to  Valens,  his  brother,  half  his  empire  ;  and  he 
commanded  Procopius  to  be  slain,  who  would  rule  there,  and 
many  others  with  him.  Valens  had  been  instructed  by  an 
Arian  bishop,  named  Eudoxius ;  but  he  concealed  it  very 
strictly  from  his  brother ;  because  he  knew  that  he  would 
avenge  it  on  him,  if  he  found  out  that  he  was  of  another  be» 
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on  oSpum  jeleapon  paepe.  on  o^jium  he  fylp  paej*.  |:i>n]'on  he 
pi  fee  hu  paefcmob  he  paep  »p  on  hif  jeleapon.  fa  he  laepran 
anpealb  haepbel«  On  fam  ilcan  jeape  Ijobenpic.  Dotena 
cyninj.  jebybe  peala  majicypa  on  hip  ]7eobe  qupcenpa  manna;. 
On  ]>am  bajum  Ualentinianup  jenybbe  ept  ])a  8eaxan  to  hyjia 
ajenum  lanbe.  pa  hi  polbon  pinnan  piß  Romana.  fa  paepon 
eapbpaepce  neah  fam  jappecje  \ •  Änb  Bupjenbum  he  jejcypbe 
eac.  f  hi  on  tjilhe  ne  punnon;.  Cßib  fam  fe  him  paep 
ppiöopc  jepcypeb.  f  him  man  jehec  pulluht;.  On  fam  xi. 
jeape  hip  picep  8epmenne  hepjobon  on  Pannoniam.  fa  he 
fybeppeapb  paep  mib  pypbe.  fa  jepop  he  on  blobpyne;. 


XXXIV. 

-.'Epcep  fam  fe  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  M.  pintpa  "J  C.  "j 
xxix.  penj  Ualenp.  Ualentinianupep  bpoSop.  Co  Romana  an- 
pealbe.  "]  Hipacianup.  Ualencinianupep  punu.  penj  to  Italia  an- 
pealbe.  3  to  Calha.  'j  to  Ippania  unbep  Ualenpe;.  pe  fa 
Ualenp  ot5ypbe  openlice  -p  he  aep  bijelice  jehyb  haepbe,  j'pa  -p 
he  bebeab  "p  munucap.  fe  populbhce  finj  popjan  pceolban.  ;) 
paepna  jepeoht.  f  hi  paepna  namon.  ■]  mib  fam  puhton.  ~]  ypel 
bybon  mib  otJpum  mannum.  ~j  penbe  on  Gjypte  "]  bet  topyppan 
ealle  fa  munuc-hp  fe  hip  bpoSop  aep  jeptaf elobe.  -}  pume  fa 
munucap  he  het  opplean.  pume  on  elfeobe  popbpipon;.  On 
fam  bajum  Fipmup  paep  baten  j"um  man  on  Äpppicum.  pe  paep 
f aep  pilnienbe  f aep  anpealbep ; .  Da  penbe  Ualenp  f ybep 
Theobopiup  hip  ealbopman  mib  pypbe.  f  aep  joban  Theobopiupep 
paebep.  fe  ept  paep  capepe;.  On  fam  paepelbe  Fipmup  paep 
jepanjen  -j  popö-jelaebeb  to  pleanne.  fa  baeb  he  pylp  faet  hine 
man  aep  jepuUobe.  ■]  fa  he  jepullob  paep.  he  paep  'Supuh  f aep 
maeppe-ppeojrep  lape.  f  e  hine  pullobe.  on  j-pa  pullan  jeleapon 
heopon-picep.  "f  he  cpaet5  to  fam  polce.  D08  nu  ppa  je  pillan.  "3 
him  pylp  leat  popfS.  "p  him  man  aploh  "p  heapob  op.  "3  peajiS 
Epipcep  maptip;.  On  fam  bajum  Epatianup  jepeaht  on 
liallium  piÖ  Älamanne  fam  polce.  'j  hypia  pela  M.  opploh  *.•  On 
fam  öpibban  jeape  hip  jucep.  fa  he  ^  maepte  poh  bybe  pi8  fa 
tfObep  feopap.  fa  abpipon  hine  Cotan  ut  op  hypa  eapbe. "}  hi 
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lief  than  that  of  which  he  himself  was ;  because  he  knew  how 
steadfast  he  had  previously  been  in  his  faith,  when  he  had 
jesa  power.  In  the  same  year,  Athanaric,  king  of  the  Goths, 
made  many  martyrs  of  Christian  men  among  his  people.  In 
those  days,  Valentinian  forced  the  Saxons  back  into  their 
own  land,  when  they  would  war  against  the  ßomans.  They 
were  inhabiting  near  the  ocean.  The  Burgundians  also  he 
prevented  from  warring  against  the  Gauls.  What  chiefly 
restrained  them  was,  that  they  were  promised  baptism.  In 
the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  the  Sarmatians  ravaged 
Pannonia.  When  he  was  [marching]  thitherward  with  an 
army,  he  died  of  an  eflusion  of  blood. 

XXXIV. 

After  Home  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  years,  Valens,  the  brother  of  Valentinian, 
succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eomans,  and  Gratian, 
the  son  of  Valentinian,  succeeded  to  the  dominion  in  Italy, 
in  Gaiü,  and  in  Spain,  under  Valens.  He  then,  Valens, 
showed  openly  what  he  had  before  secretly  hidden,  so  that 
he  commanded  that  monks,  who  should  renounce  worldly 
things  and  strife  of  weapons,  shoidd  take  arms  and  fight  with 
them,  and  do  evil  with  other  men.  And  he  sent  to  Egypt, 
and  commanded  aD  the  monasteries  to  be  destroyed  that 
his  brother  had  before  founded.  And  some  of  the  monks 
he  commanded  to  be  slain,  some  driven  into  exile.  In  those 
days  there  was  a  man  in  Africa,  named  Firmus,  who  was 
there  desirous  of  dominion.  Thereupon  Valens  sent  thither 
his  count,  Theodosius,  with  an  army,  the  father  of  the  good 
Theodosius,  who  aiterwards  was  emperor.  In  that  expedi- 
tion, Firmus  was  taken,  and  led  forth  to  be  slain,  when  he 
himself  prayed  that  he  might  first  be  baptized.  When  he  had 
been  baptized,  he  was,  through  the  instruction  of  the  mass- 
priest,  who  had  baptized  him,  in  such  full  belief  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  that  he  said  to  the  people :  "  Do  now  as  ye 
will,"  and  bowed  forward  to  them,  so  that  his  head  was  struck 
ofi":  and  he  was  Christ's  martyr.  In  those  days  Gratian 
fought  in  Gaul  against  the  Alamannic  nation,  and  slew  many 
thousands  of  them.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  when  he 
was  do'ng  the  greatest  wrong  to  God's  servants,  the  Gotha 
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popon  p8öon  ofep  Donua  fa  ea  on  Ualenj-ej-  pice.  ■]  pilnoban 
CO  him,  f  hi  moj'can  on  hij-  pice  mib  ppiöe  jepccan>  Da 
opephojobe  he  f  he  him  aÖep  bybe.  oööe  pypnbe.  oÖöe  t\]>obe. 
ac  hi  lee  ficean  J)8ep  paep  hi  polbon;.  Ac  hip  jepepan  ■]  hip 
ealbopmen  nybban  hi  aepcep  japule.  "3  micel  jeplic  haepbon 
ymb  f.  otJ  fa  Irocan  hi  mib  jepeohce  jeplymbon  ;•  Da  Ualenp 
^  jeahpobe  on  Änciochia  faepe  bypij.  |>a  peapt5  he  ppi^e  papij. 
•]  jefohce  hip  mipbaeba.  hu  hi  hme  baeban  pihtep  jeleapan  ~} 
pullpihtep  bae^ep.  'j  he  him  penbe  Äppienipce  bipceopap  to 
lapeopum  3  jebpolmen.  ppa  he  pylp  paep.  ■]  hpaec  he  haepbe 
Ifobej-  feopum  on  optpiSap  co  laöe  jebon ; .  pec  feah  penban 
aepeep.  faep  he  aenne  hbbenbene  pipce.  feah  he  •f  lace  bybe.  -) 
him  piööon  hec  jeapian ;.  On  fam  peop'San  jeape  hip  picep 
he  peahc  pi's  Docan.  •]  jeplymeb  peapö.  ~]  bebpipen  on  aenne 
Cun.  ■]  peaptJ  on  anum  hupe  popbaepneb;.  Daep  paep  ppi^e 
pihc  bom  jeenbob.  ■^  hi  fone  populbhce  popbaepnbon.  fe  hi 
J>ohce  baepnan  on  ecnyppe  [ . 


XXXV. 

^pcep  fam  he  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  Ä.  pmcpa  "3  C.  •] 
xxxiii.  penj  Epacianup  co  Romana  anpealbe.  3  hme  haepbe  vi. 
jeap.  ■]  jepecce  Theobopiup  him  Co  pulcume.  poppon  him 
jefnhce  ^  pa  peoba  ]>e  hypa  jepmnan  paepon.  psepon  co  ppiöe 
jepcpanjobe.  f  hi  man  lenj  ne  mihce  mib  jepeohcum  opep- 
ppiSan  ;.  Ac  Theobopiup  jenam  ppiß  piS  hi.  "3  on  paepe  pibbe  he 
laebbe  Ächanapicup  hipa  cynmj  mib  him  Co  Eonpcancinopolim 
Jjaepe  bypij.  ~]  faep  pa^e  paep  hip  lip  jeenbobe;.  RaSe  paep  pe 
bocan  onjeacan  hu  50b  Theobopiup  paep.  aejöep  je  hi.  je  ealle 
J>eoba  fe  on  8ci'5Sium  paepon.  jecupon  hip  ppiö;.  On  ]>am 
bajum  jecupon  Bpyccannie  ClDaximianup  him  co  capepe.  opej» 
hip  pillan.  pe  paepe  pS'jit^e  ealpa  Romana  anpealba.  pop  hip 
maenijpealbum  bujuöum.  bucon  f  he  fa  pi's  hip  hlapojib  pann 
pop  o'Spa  manna  lape.  •]  paSe  f  aep  he  pop  on  Eallie.  -]  Ejia- 
cianup  opploh.  ■]  Ualencinianup  hip  bpot5op  he  ab/»ap  uc  o*. 
Icaliam.  f  he  o^pleah  co  Theobopiupe;- 
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drove  him  out  of  their  country  ;  and  tliey  afterwards  passed 
over  the  river  Danube  into  Valens'  realm,  and  desired  of  him 
that  they  might  settle  in  his  realm  in  peace.  Thereupon  he 
disdained  to  do  the  one  or  the  other,  either  to  refuse  or  per- 
mit, but  let  tbem  settle  where  they  would.  But  his  prefects 
and  officials  sued  them  for  tribute,  and  they  had  great  conten- 
tion on  that  account,  until  the  Goths,  in  a  battle,  put  them 
to  flight.  When  Valens  was  informed  of  that  in  the  city  of 
Antioch,  he  was  very  sorry,  and  thought  of  his  misdeeds,  how 
they  had  prayed  him  for  right  belief  and  the  bath  of  baptism, 
and  he  had  sent  them  Arian  bishops  and  heretics  (as  he  him- 
self was)  as  teachers,  and  what  he,  on  frequent  occasions,  had 
done  to  the  injury  of  God's  servants.  Then,  wherever  he 
knew  one  to  be  living,  he  commanded  him  to  be  sent  for ; 
although  he  did  it  late,  and  afterwards  commanded  him  to  be 
honoured.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  he  fought  against 
the  Goths,  and  was  put  to  flight,  and  driven  into  a  village, 
and  was  burnt  in  a  house.  There  was  a  righteous  doom  com- 
pleted, when  they  burnt  him  in  worldly  fashion,  who  thought 
to  bum  them  eternally. 


XXXV. 

After  Bx3me  had  been  buut  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  years,  Gratian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Eomans,  and  had  it  six  years,  and  appointed  Theodosius 
to  aid  him  ;  because  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  nations  that 
were  their  adversaries,  were  grown  too  strong  to  be  longer 
overcome  by  wars.  But  Theodosius  made  peace  with  them, 
and,  during  that  peace,  he  led  Athanaric,  their  king,  with  hi  in 
to  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and  shortly  after  he  [Athan- 
aric] there  ended  his  life.  As  soon  as  the  Goths  knew  how 
good  Theodosius  was,  both  they  and  all  the  nations  that  were 
in  Scythia,  chose  peace  with  him.  In  those  days,  the  Britons 
chose  Maximus  for  their  emperor,  agaiust  his  wül,  who  was 
worthy  of  the  rule  of  all  the  Eomans,  for  his  manifold  vir- 
tues, excepting  that  he  warred  against  his  lord,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  other  men :  and  shortly  after,  he  proceeded  to  Gaul, 
and  slew  Gratian,  and  drove  his  brother,  Valentinian,  out  ^f 
Italy,  80  that  he  fled  to  Theodosius. 
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XXXVI. 

JEpccfi  ]>am  ]>e  Romebuph  jecimbjieb  psef  M.  pincpa  "3  C.  "] 
xxxvm.  penj  Theobopup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  ~j  hine  haepbc  xi. 
jeap.  he  haepbe  VI.  jeapum  »p  anpealb  opep  fa  eapc-bBelap  ^ • 
pe  })a  Theobofiup  paep  ^encenbe  hu  he  Epatianup  hip  hlapopb 
jeppecan  mihce.  ~]  eac  hip  bpotJop  on  pam  anpealbe  jebpinjan. 
"J  pypbe  jelaebbe  on  Icalia.  faep  GDaximup  mib  p\'pbe  abab  aec 
Äquilejia  Jjaepe  bypij.  ~]  hip  ealbopmen  Snbpaja^ie  haepbe 
behoben  pa  clupan  to  healbenne ; .  Ac  pe  ealbopman  hi  be- 
taehte  hjjpum  mannum  to  healbenne.  ^  ]mhce  him  pylp  on  pci- 
pum  to  papenne  eapt-ymbutan.  -j  ])onne  beptelan  on  Theobopiup 
hinban ; .  Ac  mib  |>am  ])e  he  ppam  J'aepe  ulupan  apapen  paep 
pit5  fapa  pcipa.  J)a  com  Theobopiup  j^aepto.  "]  punbe  ]>aepaet 
peapa  manna.  )>a  paepon  ypele  "]  eajije.  ■]  he  hi  pa'Öe  apej 
a)?ypbe.  ~\  ]>a.  clupan  tobpaec.  ■^  piööon  pop  opep  iSa  muntap.  08 
he  com  to  Äquilejia.  ~]  GOaximup  op)  loh  ; .  Da  f)  pe  ealbopman 
jehyjibe.  ba  abpencte  he  hme  pylpne  ; .  pu  y^elice  Dob  jeen- 
bobe  f  mycle  jepm.  mib  hypa  tpejpa  pylle.  ])e  OOaximup  3  hip 
ealbopman  haepbon  up-ahapen  mib  manejum  öeobum  ;. 

.^ptep  fam  penj  ept  Ualentinianup  to  hip  pice.  ■]  faep  ymb 
tpa  jeap.  \>e  he  on  IjaUium  com.  hine  oppmopobe  Sjibojaeptej 
hip  ealbopman.  3  hme  piS^on  mib  papum  be  )'am  ppeopan  up- 
ahenj.  jelicopt  fam  ])e  he  hine  pylpne  unpitenbe  haepbe  apipjeb, 
■]  jepette  Gujeniup  to  paep  picep  naman.  f  he  capepe  paepe.  -] 
penj  him  pylp  to  J>am  anpealbe.  poppam  he  ne  mihte  pylp  hab- 
ban  paep  anpealbep  naman.  poppy  he  naep  Romanipc.  ac  laepbe 
pone  oÖepne  ^  he  beopuljylb  jeojme  beeobe ; .  Da  jelaebbe 
ept  Theobopiup  pypbe  piS  him  tpam.  to  paepe  ilcan  clupan  pe 
he  aep  haepbe  pi8  GOaximup ; .  Da  jenbe  Tlieobopiup  Eotena 
pultum  bepopan  him.  ■^  hi  pa  clupan  tobpaecon.  ac  hi  pupbon 
uton-ymbpapen  op  pam  muntum.  ^  ealle  opplajen.  pact  paepon 
X.  M. ;.  Da  pop  Theobopiup  pybeppeajib.  ~]  pipte  f  hme  man 
polbe  mib  pam  ilcan  ppence  beppibian  ; .  Da  hi  tojaebepepeapb 
popan.  pa  pohtan  Gujeniup  3  Äpbojaeptep.  f  hi  pceolban  aepept 
op  pam  muntum  hi  jebijean  mib  heopa  plana  jepceotum.  ac 
»Ic  com  opep  papa,  ofi^e  on  hi  pylpe  oÖöe  on  pa  eopSan.  3 
Theobopiup  haepbe  pone  pinb  mib  hjm.  f  hip  pultuxn  mihc« 
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XXXYI. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  years,  Theodosius  succeeded  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Eomans,  and  had  it  eleven  years.  He  had  six  years 
before  had  the  dominion  of  the  east  parts.  He  then,  Theo- 
dosius, was  thinking  how  he  could  avenge  his  lord,  Gratian, 
and  also  bring  his  brother  to  power;  and  led  an  army  to 
Italy,  where  Maximus  was  staying  with  an  army,  at  the  city 
of  Aquileia,  and  had  commanded  his  general,  Andragathius, 
to  hold  the  pass.  But  the  general  committed  the  holding 
of  it  to  inert  men,  and  resolved  with  himself  to  go  east- 
about  with  ships,  and  steal  on  Theodosius's  rear.  But  when 
he  had  marched  from  the  pass  towards  the  ships,  Theodo- 
sius came  thereto,  and  found  thereat  few  men,  who  were  bad 
and  slothful,  and  he  speedily  routed  them  and  forced  the 
pass,  and  then  marched  over  the  mountains,  until  he  came 
to  Aquileia,  and  slew  Maximus.  When  the  general  heard 
that,  he  drowned  himself.  How  easily  God  ended  that  great 
war,  by  the  fall  of  them  both,  which  Maximus  and  his  general 
had  raised  up  with  many  nations ! 

After  that,  Yalentinian  again  succeeded  to  his  empire,  and 
two  years  after,  when  he  came  into  Gaul,  Arbogastes,  his 
officer,  smothered  him,  and  afterwards  hung  him  up  by  the 
neck  with  ropes,  as  if  he  had  voluntarily  strangled  himself; 
and  placed  Eugenius  to  be  emperor  with  the  name  of  the 
sovereignty,  and  he  himself  succeeded  to  the  power,  because 
he  could  not  himself  have  the  name  of  the  [supreme]  power, 
in  consequence  of  not  being  a  Eoman ;  but  taught  the  other 
to  be  a  zealous  worshiper  of  idols.  Thereupon  Theodosius 
led  an  army  against  them  both,  to  the  same  pass  that  he 
had  formerly  gained  against  Maximus.  Theodosius  then  sent 
a  force  of  Goths  before  him  to  take  the  pass,  but  they  were 
surrounded  from  the  mountains  and  all  slain  :  they  were  ten 
thousand.  Thereupon  Theodosius  marched  thitherward,  and 
knew  that  they  would  circumvent  him  by  the  same  artifice. 
When  they  were  in  face  of  each  other,  Eugenius  and  Arbo- 
gastes thought  they  could  drive  them  from  the  mountains 
with  the  shootings  of  their  arrows  ;  but  every  one  came  either 
on  themselves  or  on  the  earth ;  and  Theodosius  had  the  wind 
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maep:ne  aelcne  heojia  flana  on  heopa  peonbum  apaertftian*. 
Daep  peapö  eujeniuj-  opi-lajen.  ^  Äpbojaej-cej-  oprranj  hme 
j-ylpne  ; .  jEfcep  ])am  Theobojiuf  pop  on  Icalie.  "]  )?a  he  com 
Co  GOsejelanje  )>3epe  bypij.  fa  jeenbobe  he  hip  Lp.  •]  becaehce 
hip  cpam  punum  fone  anpealb ; . 


XXXVII. 

^ptep  fam  ]>e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paep  M.  pmcpa  "^  C.  "} 
xhx.  penj  Äpchabiup  Co  anpealbe  co  Sam  eapc-baele.  "]  hine 
haepbe  xu.  ^eap.  ■)  ponopmp  Co  fam  pepc-baele.  "^  nu  jic  haepS. 
cpaeÖ  Opopiup ; . 

Änb  poppam  ]>e  hi  jeonje  pa&pon.  he  hi  becaehce  hip  cpam 
ealbopmannum  co  bepicanne.'Äpchabiup  paep  becaehc  Rupinupe. 
~j  ponopmp  paep  becaehc  Scilecan;.  Ac  hi  jecyÖbon  paÖe 
faep  hpilce  hlapopb-hylbo  hi  ]>ohcon  co  cy))anne  on  heopa  ealb 
hlapopbep  beapnum.  jip  hi  hic  fuphceon  mihcon;.  Rupinup 
polbe  habban  him  pylp  ]>one  anpealb  pds]\  eapc.  ~]  8cileca  polbe 
pyllan  hip  puna  fipne  hep  pepc  \ .  'Rnb  pop  fam  peonbpcipe  he 
poplec  Cocan  on  Icalie.  mib  heopa  cpam  cyninjum.  Mpican  -^ 
Raebjocan.  -j  pohce  pitS^on  ^  pole  opeppunben  paepe.  -p  hi 
pitiöon  polbon  eall  •^  he  polbe.  "^  penbe  eac  -p  he  ]>am  Gocan  ]?aep 
jepmnep  raihce  pa^e  jepcypan.  poj)})am  he  op  heopa  lanbe  je- 
bopenpaep;-  RatJe  ))aep  Älapica  peap'ö  cpipcen.  -3  Raebjoca 
hseÖen  fuphpunobe.  "3  baejhpamlice  paep  blocenbe  beopuljylbum 
mib  manplihcum.  •^  pimle  him  paep  leopoj-c.  ■p  fa  paepon  Ro- 
manipce  \  • 

Nu  51C  eop  Romane  maej  jepcamian.  cpae?5  Opopiup.  ■jj  je 
ppa  heanlic  jefohc  pceolbon  on  eop  jeniman.  pop  anep  mannep 
eje.  ■]  pop  anep  mannep  jebloce.  fe  je  paeban  -p  ]m  haeÖenan 
Ciba  paepon  becepan  fonne  pa  cpipcenan.  -j  eac  f  eop  pylpum 
paepe  becepe  "p  je  eopepne  cpipcenbom  poplecon.  "]  Co  pam 
haetSenipcean  peapum  penjan.  J>e  eoppe  ylbpan  sep  beeobon]- 
Ere  majon  eac  jeÖencean  hu  hean  he  epc  peapÖ  hip  jebloca  •] 
hip  beopuljylba.  pe  he  on  lypbe.  papa  je  hine  jebunbenne  haep- 
ban  'J  hine  piÖöon  acujon  ppa  ppa  je  polbon.  ^  ealne  hip  pulcuni. 
paec  paep.  ppa  ppa  je  pylpe  paebon.  cpa  hunbpeb  fupenb.  ppa  eo]>ep 
naa  ne  psapS  jepunbob^« 
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with  him,  so  that  his  force  could  fasten  almost  every  one  of 
their  arrows  on  their  enemies.  There  was  Eugenius  slain, 
and  Arbogastes  stabbed  himself.  After  that,  Theodosius 
proceeded  to  Italy,  and  when  he  came  to  the  city  of  Milan, 
he  ended  his  life,  and  committed  the  power  to  his  two  sons. 


xxxTn. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  years,  Arcadius  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of 
the  east  part,  and  had  it  twelve  years  ;  and  Honorius  to  the 
west  part,  and  yet  has  it,  says  Orosius. 

And  because  they  were  young,  he  [Theodosius]  committed 
them  to  the  guardianship  of  his  two  officers  :  Arcadius  was 
committed  to  Eufinus,  and  Honorius  was  committed  to 
Stilicho.  But  they  soon  after  made  manifest  what  lordly 
homage  they  intended  to  pay  to  the  children  of  their  old 
master,  if  they  could  accomplish  it.  Eufinus  would  have  for 
himself  the  dominion  of  he  east,  and  Stilicho  would  give  his 
son  that  of  the  west.  Aud  in  consequence  of  this  enmity,  he 
let  the  Goths  remain  in  Italy,  with  their  two  kings,  Alaric 
and  Ehadagaisus,  thinking  that  after  the  people  were  over- 
come, they  would  all  that  he  would ;  and  imagined  also  that 
he  might  speedily  check  the  Goths  in  their  war,  because  he 
was  bom  of  their  country.  Shortly  after,  Alaric  became  a 
Christian,  but  Ehadagaisus  continued  a  heathen,  and  daily 
sacrificed  to  idols  with  man-slayings,  and  it  was  always  most 
desirable  to  him  that  they  were  Eomans. 

Now  may  ye  Eomans  be  ashamed,  says  Orosius,  that  ye 
should  have  harboured  so  disgraceful  a  thought,  from  fear  of 
one  man,  and  from  one  man's  sacrifices,  as  to  say  that  the 
heathen  times  were  better  than  the  Christian ;  and  also  that 
for  yourselves  it  were  better  to  renounce  your  Christianity, 
»nd  adopt  the  heathen  practices  that  your  forefathers  formerly 
cultivated.  Te  may  also  bear  in  mind  how  humble  he  was 
afterwards  with  his  sacrifices  and  his  idols,  among  which  he 
had  lived,  when  ye  had  him  bound,  and  then  treated  him  as 
ye  liked,  and  all  his  force,  which  was,  as  ye  yourselves  said, 
two  hundred  thousand,  so  that  not  one  of  you  was  wounded. 
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iEpcep  ))am  J)e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paef  M.  pmcpa  "3  C.  "J 
Lxuu.  Tjob  jebybe  hif  milcpin;5e  on  Romanum.  pa]>a  he  heojta 
mifbaaba  ppecan  lee.  ■^  hic  feah  bybe  !Slpica.  j-e  cpiftenejxa 
cyninj  -j  fe  milbefca.  ■]  he  mib  j-pa  lyclum  ni^e  abpaec  Rome- 
buph.  "p  he  bebeab  ■f  man  nanne  man  ne  floje.  "]  eac  ^  man 
nanuhc  ne  panobe  ne  ne  ypelobe.  paej-  pe  on  fam  cypicum  paepe 
■3  pona  J>aep.  on  öam  ö[ubban  baije.  h«  jepopan  uc  op  paepe  bypjj 
heopa  ajenum  pillan.  ppa  paep  ne  peajiö  nan  hup  heopa  pillan 
popbaepneb ;  • 

Daep  jenam  pettulp.  IMpican  maej.  ponopiupep  ppeoptop  |)aep 
cynm5ep.  ~\  piSöon  pi's  hme  jejonjobe.  ■]  hi  him  co  pipe  jenam  ;• 
8i|)])on  pa&can  ))a  Docan  J)aep  on  lanbe.  pume  be  paep  capepep 
pillan.  pume  hip  unpillan.  pume  hi  popan  on  Ippanie. "]  ))aep  je- 
paecan.  pume  on  Äpppice ;  • 

pep  enbaS  peo  vi.  hoc*. 
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After  Home  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  years,  God  bestowed  his  mercy  on  the  Romans, 
when  he  let  their  misdeeds  be  punished,  and  yet  Alaric  did 
it,  the  most  Christian  and  most  clement  king ;  and  he  with 
so  little  enmity  took  Rome,  that  he  commanded  that  no  one 
sliould  be  slain,  and  also  that  nothing  should  be  impaired 
or  damaged  that  was  in  the  churclies.  And  immediately 
after,  on  the  third  day,  they  marched  out  of  tlie  city  of  their 
own  accord,  so  that  there  was  not  a  house  wilfully  burnt. 

There  Ataulf,  the  kinsman  of  Alaric,  took  the  sister  of  the 
king  Honorius,  and  afterwards  made  a  treaty  with  him,  and 
took  her  to  wife.  Afterwards  the  Goths  settled  in  the  land 
there,  some  with  the  emperor's  will,  some  against  his  will  { 
Bome  went  to  Spain,  and  there  settled,  some  to  Africa. 

Here  ends  the  sixth  book. 
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239  note».  King  Alfred's  account 
not  being  very  clear,  I  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  give  the 
Latin  original,  both  in  this 
and  all  similar  cases:  I  quote 
trom  the  edition  of  Orosius  by 
Havercanip,  prin ted  at  Leyden 
in  1767,  4to. 

P.  10.  Majores  nostri  orbem 
totius  terrae,  Oceani  liuibo  cir- 
cumseptiini,  triquadrum  sta- 
tuere:  ej usque  tres  partes, 
Asiam,  Europam  et  Africara 
Tocaverunt :  quanivis  aiiqui 
duas,  hoc  est,  Asiam, acdeinde 
Africamin  Eurupam  aecipien- 
dani  putarint.  Asia  tribus 
partibus  üceanocircumcincta, 
per  totam  transversi  plagara 
orientis  extenditur.  Haec  oc- 
casum   versus,   a  dextra   sui,  \ 

subaxeseptentrionis  incipien- j    

tern    contingit    Europam :    a  i 
sinistra    autem   Africam    di- ' 
mitiit:   sub  ^gypto  vero  et !  279 
Syria    mare    nostrum,    quod  j 
iViagnum  generaliter  dicimus, 
habet 
—  nole  *.    Alexander's    temples. 
The    original    (p.     11)    has 
(Tanais    fluvius)    pra-teriens 
aras   ac  termiuos  Alexaudri, 
etc. 

K40  note  '.  beojihte.  No  doubt  in- 
tended as  a  derivative  from 
beoph,  mountain.  The  Latin 
(p.  14)  has:  situ  terrarum 
montoso  et  aspero 
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256  notes ^  and*.  In  both  placei 
the  text  seems  defective 

258  note '.  All  this  of  Equitania, 
Vascan  and  Burgende  seemi 
an  addition  by  uElfred 

—  «ote*.  gapena.  My  interpreta- 
tion of  jajia  or  gape  is  con- 
jectural 

260  note  '.  pe-beoph  is  apparently 
an  error  for  j-ae-bujdi.  The 
passage  should  probably  stand 
thus:  810  fje-bujih  ]>ss]\.  In 
the  following  line  the  letters 
have  fallen  out  of  their  right 
order.     Bead ;  mycle  buph 

264  no'e  '.  "p  unbepienbe  yolc 
.^rhiopiam :  a  translation  of 
dfiVfiovas  A  i6iom]as.  II.  A. 
422 

266  note '.  hsepe,  apparently  an 
error  for  J>aec 

—  note''.    Trogus   Pompeius,   of 
whose  work  the  epitome   by 
Justin  is  all  that  is  extant 
note '.  Such  is  Alfred's  render- 
ing of  Amazones 

280  note^.  An  infinitive  is  to  be 
understood  here :  healban  ?  A 
similar  ellipsis  frequently  oc- 
curs 

—  note-.  An  interpolation,  and  a 
very  corrupt  one,  from  the 
Lauderdale  transcript.  It  is 
not  in  the  Cotton  MS.  I  have 
endeavoured,  though  very  un- 
satisfactorily, to  render  it  less 
unintelligible  than  it  appears 
in  Barrington's  editioix 
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280  note  ».  j-ohee  for  the  pi.  j-ohcon. 
A  similar  inaccuracy  fre- 
quently occurs 

280?  note  '.    dulmuns.     The  Latin 

281)  has  longae  naves  The  A.  S. 
word  is  probably  a  corruption 
of  the  O.  Norse  dromundr 

284  note  '.  ac  seems  redundant 

—  note^.  j-ypFluje;  undoubtedly 
an  error  for  yopyluge 

288  noieK  Here  again  an  infinitive 
is  to  be  understood 

290  note  '.  majie  or  a  comparative 
of  like  meaning  seems  wanting 
here.     Qu.  ]iihrlupan? 

299  note '.  This  ellipsis  of  next 
or  after  is  not  unfrequent: 
other  instances  will  occur 

300  note  '.  Before  )>onne  the  word 
mapan,  or  one  of  similar  im- 
port, seems  wanting.  Ticrato- 
)ier  should,  no  doubt,  be  Ticca- 
cop 

302  note  '.  Da  conpilaf  ....  Syt 
habbaS.  This  passage  seems 
very  corrupt,  though  the  sense 
is  clear  enough. 

806  tiote  •.  hunb  is  omitted  by  the 
scribe.  Orosius  has  ducenta 
millia 

—  note*.  Attyro,regiScytharum, 
hac  vel  maxime  causa  bellum 
intulit,  quod  filiae  ejus  petitas 
sibi  nuptias  non  obtinuisset. 
Oros.  p.  107. 

818  note^.  Tunc  etiam  Atlante 
civitas,  Locris  adherens,  terrae 
contij^ua,  rcpeiitino  maris  in- 
petu  abscissa,  atqne  in  insu- 
1am  desolata  est.  lb.  p.  139. 
.Alfred  calls  it  a  town  in 
Africa,  being  apparently  mis- 
led by  the  name  of  Atlante. 

323  no!eK  Readers  will  perhaps  be 
glad  to  see  the  original  of  the 
passage  thus  rendered:  Fa- 
tendum  est,  in  hac  clade  prae- 
senti  plus  Deum  sa9visse, 
homines  minus,  cum  per- 
«^ndo  ipse,  quod  illi  cod  iiu- 
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323  plevissent,  cur  eos  miserit,  de- 
monstravit:  quippe  cum  supra 
hum  anas  vires  esset,  incendert 
aneas  trabes,  et  subruere  mag- 
narum  moles  structurarum 
....  Oros.  p.  142 

332  note '.  This  passage  is  evi- 
dently incomplete 

334  note  '.  It  was  not  the  consul 
Decius  Mus,  but  Manlius 
Torquatus,  who  put  his  son 
to  death 

336  note^.  l>uph  senne  |>eopne  man 
Seyppeb  peap'S.  The  crime 
was  revealed  by  a  female: 
quadam  ancilla.    Oros.  p.  166 

340  note',  op  seems  redundant 

344  note '.  The  nora.  hi  seems 
wanting  here 

350  note '.  pceolhon :  evidently  an 
error  for  pealbon 

360l7ioteK  ehra  hunb  5.,  an  error 

361)  for  eahraas  m- eighty,  octo- 
ginta  millilms.     Oros.  p.  191 

363  noteK  On  comparing  this  list 
with  the  Latin  (Oros.  p.  201), 
it  will  be  seen  that  Alfred 
has  made  sad  work  with  the 
names  of  persons  and  places 

380  note  '.  pjiolerajin.  hoc  est,  (pii 
in  Urbe  semper  sufficienda» 
prolis  causa  vacabant.  Oros. 
p.  214 
—  note'^.  According  to  Ennius, 
the  answer  was: 

Aio  te,  JEacida,  Komanos 
vincere  posse 

384  note '.  This  passage  is  very 
inaccurately  rendered  from 
the  Latin : — Itaque  primo  con- 
cursu,  cum  Pyrrhi  indites  Ko- 
manorum  inpressione  trepida- 
rent,  et  circumspectantes  /«• 
gam  hello  cedere  molircntur, 
Pyrrhus  elephantos  ex  suö- 
sidiis  jussit  induci.  Oros. 
p.  219 

386  note  ».  The  manumitted  slaves 
are  meant  by  tlieso  ceoi'ljir. 
though  tiie  te.Kl  is  very  biiiiiy 
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386  rendered  ;     the    Latin    has  : 

Tunc  etiam  Vulsinienses 

luxuria  pene  perierunt.  Nam 
cum  liceiitia  in  consuetudinem 
prorogata,  servos  suos  passim 
libems  facerent,  conviviis  ad- 
legertiit,  cotijugiis  honesta- 
rent,  libertini  in  partem  po- 
testatis  recepti,  pienitudinem 
per  scelus  usurpare  meditati 
sunt ;  et  liberati  servitutis 
jugo,  ambitu  dominationis 
arserunt,  etc.     Oros.  p.  222 

4U4  note  '.  Here  and  in  many  other 
places  Alfred  ii:is  made  three 
consuls  out  of  two.  liead 
Titus  Manlius  Torquatus  and 
Cuius  Atilius  Bulbus 

410  noleK  Read  Publius  Cornelius 
Scipio  and  Titus  Sempronius 
Longus 

412  note  '.  Read  Lucius  .^milius 
Paullus  and  Caius  Terentius 
Varro 

—  note  -.  MSS.  M.  and  L.  read : 
)>aejie  J>e  besepian 

414  note^.  xvn.  piurpe.  A  mistake, 
for  he  raised  recruits  from 
that  age:  Quis,  delectu  habito 
ab  annis  decem  et  Septem. 
Oros.  p.  257 

424  note '.  Read  Cn.  Cornelius 
Lentulus  and  Publ.  ^lius 
Pajtiis 

426  wo/e'.  Read  Lucius  Furius  the 
praetor 

—  note  -.  Read  Lucius  A'^alerius 
Flaccus  and  Marcus  Porcius 
Cato 

428  note '.  Read  Marcus  Claudius 
Marcellus  and  Quintus  Fabius 
Labio 

—  note  '.  Read  Lepibuf  -j  CCuciuf 
pajjion  confulaf 

J30  note '.  Read  Lucius  Licinius 
Lucullus  and  Aulus  Postu- 
mius  Alhinus 

—  note  ^  This  was  Scipio  Nasica 
432  note  >.  Read    Lucius  Censuri- 

nus  and  Marcus  ManUius 
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432  note^.  The  Latin  of  this  curi- 
ous version  is:  Arx,  cui  Byrsae 
Domen    erat,    paulo    am|)liua 
quam    duo    millia    passuum 
tenebat 
434  note '.   The    following   is    the 
original  of  this  obscure  pas- 
sage: Quod  cum  ita  sit,  cur 
Chriotianis  temporibus  inpu- 
tant   hebetationem    ac    rubi- 
ginem  suam,  qua  foris  crassi, 
intus  exesi  sunt  ?   qui  purro 
ante     sexcentos    fere    annos, 
sicut    sui    prudentes    timen- 
tesque     pra^dixerant,     cotem 
illam   magnam  splendoris   et 
acumiuis     sui     Carthaginem 
pcrdiderunt.      Itaque     (inem 
volumini  faciam,  ne  forsitan 
collidendo  vehementius,    dis- 
cussa  ad  tempus  rubigine,  ubi 
necessarium    acumen    elicere 
non  possum,  supervacuam  as- 
peritatem    inveniam :    quam- 
quam  obviantem  aspcritateiu 
nequaquam  expavescerem,  si 
interioris  spem  acuminis  inve- 
nirem.     Oros  p.  282 
436  note '.  Should   apparently   be 
heojia  jreope 
—  note"^.  Read  Cn.  Cornelius  Len- 
tulus and  Lucius  Mummius 
438  note '.  A   curious   misconcep- 
tion  of   the    original:    Fecit 
facinus  etiam  ultimis  barbaris 
Scjthiae,  non  dicam  Rumanae 
fiiiei  et  moderationi,  exsecra- 
bile.     Oros.  p.  294 
440  note  K  Read    Sextus    Fulviua 
Flaccus  and  Quintus  Calpur- 
nius  Piso 
444  note '.  Another  singular  mis- 
conception  of  the   original — 
the  substitution  of  the  cardinal 
immbers     for     the    ordinal  : 
therefore,  for  one,   two,   three, 
etc.,  read  theirs/,  second,  etc. 
The  names  of  the  kings,  too, 
are  oddly  blendid  with  those 
of  Countries 
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446  note  >.  sepercej*.  A  mistake  of 
Alfred  or  probably  of  an 
ignorant  scribe  for  OpefCej-. 
Eead,  therefore:  Dajja Cmiliuf 
T  Opefcej-  paepon  confulaf 
—  note  *.  Read  Quintus  Caecilius 
Metellus  and  Titus  Qiiinctius 
Flamininus 

450  note ».  Read  Gains  Manlius 
consul  and  Quintus  Csepio 
proconsul 

45 1  note  >.  The  forty  thousand  were 
quadraginta  millia  calonum 
atque  lixarura.     Oros.  p.  327 

452  note'^.  Ga^e  pe co-cuman. 

This  passage  is  by  no  means 
clear.  For  hij*  we  should  ap- 
parently read  if,  and  for  the 
last  hi,  him  ;  or,  if  ro-cuman 
governs  an  accusative,  read: 
pe  hine  (^one  bjuncan)  to- 
cuman.  gelanj  is  used  in  a 
Ksc«  luknowu  to  me 
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464  note  >.  The  MSS.  erroneously 
have  Occavianuper 

465  note^.  The  Saxon  has:  so  that 
they  were  not  ten  feet,  etc. 

466  note '.  uifpllup,  Alfred  mis- 
takes the  Psylli,  a  people  of 
Libya,  who  were  skilled  in  the 
art  of  sucking  poison  from 
wounds,  for  the  name  of  a 
serpent  applied  for  that  pur- 
pose. Frustra  Caesare  etiam 
Psyllos  admovente,  qui  venena 
serpentum  e  vulneribus  ho- 
minura  haustu  revocare  at- 
que exsugere  solent.  Oros. 
p.  439 

—  note  2.  Da,  apparently  an  error 
for  Dsec. 
468  note\  pipte  —  an  error  for 
pij-con,  singular  for  plural,  dt 
frequent  occurrence  in  Ürc>- 
siua. 


AKGLO-SAXON   ALPHABET. 


Contractions. 
"3  and 

f  )>aec  that 

tiiea 


Ä        a 
B         b 

D        b  ^"^  J^"°Hthan 

^  «  fä  ])am         them. 

F  f    f 

I^  5    g 
P         h 
1  I 

K  k  A'b/e.  —  t  was  probably  in  ancient 

j^  J  times    always   sounded   as   K,   tlie 

latter  very  rarely  appearing  in 
00  m  early  manuscripts. '  ti  and  Leafter- 

j»j^  jj  wards  became  the  English  che  and 

chi,   as  ceap,   cheap;  ceopl,    churl; 

O  o  cipice,  church  (old  English  chirt-he); 

p  p  cicen,  chicken,  dimin.    of  coc,  cock, 

*^  with  the    change  of   vowel  (Ger. 

R  ji    r  umlaut). 

S  f     8 

T  c 

U  u 

F  p  w 

X  X 

Y  y 

Z  z 

i)  P  8  ])  dh,  th,  as  in  though  and  ihitiff ;  though 

generally  used  indiscriminately. 

i£  ae 


OUTLINE  OF  ANGLO-SAXON  GRAMMAR. 


NOUNS. 

There  are  three  genders,  neuter,  masculine,  and  feminine, 
as,  neut.  pip,  wife,  woman,  cilb,  child;  masc.  mona, «oo»,  bael, 
part ;  fern,  punne,  sun,  hoc,  hook. 

Declension. 


SIMPLE    ORDEE. 

Neut.  ea^e,  eye.     Mase. 

pteojijia,  star. 
Singular. 

Tern,  cunje,  tong\ 

Nom.  eaj-e 
Gen.  ea^-an 
Abi.  and  Dat.  eaj-an 
Ace.  ea^-e 

pceopp-a 
pceopp-an 
pceopp-an 
pceopp-an 

Plural. 

cunj-e 
cunj-an 
Cunj-an 
cunj-an 

Nom.  and  Ace.  eaj-an 
Gen.  eaj-ena 
Abl.  and  Dat.  ea^-um 

pceopp-an 

pceopp-ena 

pceojiji-um 

cunj-an 

cunj-ena 

cunj-um 

COMPLEX  ORDEB. 

Neut.  leap,  leaf.      Masc.  baej,  day. 

Fem.  pcepn,  voice. 

Nom.  leap 
Gen.  leap-ep 
Abl.  and  Dat.  leap-e 
Ace.  leap 

Singular. 
baej 
bsej-ep 
fcaej-e 
b»2 

pcepn  (pcepen) 
pcepn-e 
pcepn-e 
pcepn-e 
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Plural. 


Nom, 

leap 

baj-ar 

ftepn-a 

Gen. 

leaf-a 

ba5-a 

fcepn-a  (-ena) 

and  Dat. 

leaf-um 

baj-um 

ixepn-um 

Abl. 


Neut.  tpeop,   tree;    pice,    realm.      Masc.  bpo]>ep,    brother; 
man,  man.     Fern,  boc,  book;  bujjh,  toum. 


Nom.  &  Ac.  tpeop  pic-e 

Gen.  t]>eop-ef      pic-ep 
Abl.  &  Dat.  tjieop-e       pic-e 


Singular. 

bpoJ>ep 
bpol>ep 
bpelJtp 

Plural. 


man 
mann-ep 


boc 
bee 
bee 


buph 

bupj;-». 

bypij 


Nom.  &  Ac.  cpeop-u       pic-u        bpoJ>p-u      men  bee         bypis 

Gen.  tpeop-a       pic- a        bpohp-a      mann-a       boc-a     bupy;-a 
Abl.  &  Dat.  rpeop-um    pic-um    bpo}>p-iim  mann-om    boc-um  bupj  un 


ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives,  as  in  G-erman,  have  a  definite  and  an  indefinite 
inflection.  The  former  is  used  when  the  adjective  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  definite  article,  by  any  other  demonstrative,  or 
by  a  possessive  pronoun  ;  the  latter  in  all  other  cases. 

Definite  Declension. 

])3et  jobe,  the  good. 

Singular. 

Neut.  Masc. 

Nom.  ])aec  job-e  pe  job-a 

Ace,  faec  job-e  j>one  job-an 


Gen.  ])8ep  job-an 
Dat.  pam  job-an 
Abl.  fy  job-an 


Fem. 
peo  5ob-e 
j^a  job-an 

]73epe  job-an 
faepe  job-an 
fy  job-an 


Nom  and  Ace. 

Gen. 

Abl.  and  Dat. 


Plural. 

jja  job-an 
j)apa  job-ena 
]»ara  job -um 


For  all  gender? 
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Indefinite  Declension. 
400,  good. 


Singular. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Nom.  50b 

job 

job 

Gen.    jobep 

jober 

jobpe 

Dat.    jobum 

jobum 

jobjift 

Ace.    job 

jobne 

jobe 

Abl.    jobe 

3obe 

5obj>e 

Nom.  and  Ace.     jobe 
Gen.       .     .     .     jobpa 
Abl.  and  Dat.     jobum 

COMPAEISON. 

The  Comparative  and  Superlative  Degrees  are  regularlj 
lormed  by  adding  op  and  ojx  to  the  indefinite  form,  as  leop, 
leop-op,  leojr-oj-c,  dear,  dearer,  dearest ;  ae  usually  becomes  a, 
as  jmael,  fmal-op,  ]-mal-ojc,  small,  narrow,  etc.  This  ending 
is,  however,  only  adverbial.  As  an  adjective,  the  Compara- 
tive is  formed  in  pe  pa  pe,  whether  used  definitely  or  inde- 
finitely, as  (I'aet)  leof-jie,  (je)  leop-pa,  ()eo)  leojr-pe,  the 
dearer.  The  Superlative  has  both  the  definite  and  indefinite 
inflections,  the  former  in  -ojx  or  -ej-c  (also  the  adverbial 
form),  the  latter  in  -oj-te,  -op;a,  -ojre,  or  -ejce,  etc.,  as 
leojr-ojT,  dearest,  faec  leof-ojxe,  etc.,  the  dearest. 

EXAMPLE. 

Adjective. 

Posit.  Comp.  Superl. 

heapb,  hard  ^     (]>a;c)heapb-pe,     heapb-ofC,  hardest 

))8et;  heapbe,  the  hard  S        the  harder  )'aet  heapb-ofce,  the 

hardest 

Adverb. 

lieapb-e,  hardly        heapb-op,  hardlier       heaj)b-o]T,  hanlliest 
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Ibbegulab  Compabison. 


Posit, 
lanj,  long 
fcjian^,  strong 

hpaeb  (hpaSe),  quick 

ealb,  old 

neah,  vigh 

heah,  high 

ea8,  eo«y 

peop.yör 

jeonj,  young 

fceopc,  short 

(jropS) 

fopc,  soft 

aep,  ere,  hefore 

job  (pel),yoo£?,  weZZ 

ypel,  euiZ 

mi  eel,  great 

Ijxel  (lye),  ZtV^Ze 

popme  (pope),  firmer, 

fore 
laec  (lace),  late,  slow 
pö,  /a2!e,  ÄiVice 
upepeapb  (up),  upward, 

above 
(aejxep),  after 
urepeapb  (uc),  outward, 

out 
mib  (mibbepeapb),  mid 


Comp, 
lenjpe  (lenj) 
rcpenjpe  (jcpanj- 

op) 
hpaet5pe  (hjiaSop) 
ylbpe 

neajipe  (neap,  nyji) 
hyjipe 

ea^pe  (eSpe,  eÖ) 
pypjie  (fy]i) 
jynjpe 
jcypcpe 
puptSpe    (piptSop), 

further 
I-epcpe  (pept) 
aeppe  (aepojj) 
becepe  (bee) 
pyjipe  (pypr) 
mape  (ma) 
Isejje  (laep) 


laecpe  (lacop) 

fiÖjie  (pi^op) 
upepe  (upop) 

aepcpe 
ucjie  (ucop) 


SuperL 
lenjejT 
pcpenjerc 

hpatJopc 

ylbepc 

nyhpc,  nehpr,  iiexc 

hyhpc,  hehjx 

eaSofC 

B'Pperc 

pcyjxcepc 


pepcepc 

aepept 

becepe,  becfC 

pj'ppepc,  pypjx 

maejc 

laejr 

pypmepc,  pyppc 

lacopc,  laecemepc 
piöopc,  piöemepc 
ypemepc 

aepcemepc 
ycemepc 

mibmep; 


PEONOUNS. 

I.  Peesonal. 

The  Personal  Pronouns  are  ic,  I;  \>xi,  thou ;  hic,  he,  heo, 
if,  he,  she.  The  first  two  are  the  only  Anglo-Saxon  words 
having  the  dual  numDer. 
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Singular. 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Ace. 

Abl.  and  Dat. 

ic 

mm 
me 
me 

))in 

Abl. 

Dual. 
Nom.  pic 
Gen.  uncep 
Ace.  vine 
and  Dat.  unc 

Plur. 
pe 
upe 

Uf 

ur 

Dual. 

incep 

mc 

inc 

Plur. 
Se 

eopep 
eop 
eop 

Singular, 

Abl. 

Neut. 
Nom.  hic 
Gen.  hif 
Ace.  hic 
and  Dat.  him 

Masc. 
he 
hir 
hme 
him 

Fern, 
heo 
hipe 
hi 
hipe 

Plural. 

Nom  and  Ace.  hi,  hy 

Gen.  hipa,  hypa,  heopa 
Abl.  and  Dat.  him,  heom 


II.  Possessite. 

The  Possessive  Pronouns  are  formed  from  the  genitives  of 
the  first  and  second  person,  as  mm,  mine,  my ;  Jjin,  thine,  thg, 
uncep,  upe,  our ;  mcep,  eopep,  your.  These  are  declined  as 
indefinite  adjectives.  The  genitive  of  the  third  person  is 
used  unchanged,  as  hif,  its,  his ;  hipa,  their.  To  determine 
more  precisely  the  idea  of  reflection,  the  genitive  of  fylp ,  self, 
or  the  word  ajen,-  own,  must  be  added,  which  is  regularly 
declined  as  an  adjective,  but  used  only  indefinitely. 


III.  Demonsteatite. 

The  Demonstrative  Pronouns  are  faec,  fe,  feo,  that,  also 
the  relative  which,  who,  that,  and  the  article  the:  and  )»if, 
t>ef,  )>eof,  this. 
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Singular.  Singular. 


Neut.               Masc             Fern. 

Nom, 

.  face                fe                   j-eo 

]"r 

}>er 

feor 

Gen. 

paef                faej-                faepe 

j)irer 

firer 

firre 

Dat. 

fam,  faem     )>am,  faem     paepe 

Jjipim 

fifum 

firre 

Ace. 

paec               foue              j^a 

fir 

fifne 

far 

Abl. 

fy            fy            J'y 

pire 

fij-e 

Mr« 

PZwraZ. 

Plural. 

Nom.  and  Ace.  fa 

far 

Gen.  ]>apa,  paepa 

firra 

Abl.  and  Dat.  fam 

firura 

IV.  Inteekogative. 
The  Interrogatives  are  hpaec  ?  hpa  ?  what  ?  who  ?  hpylc  P 
which  ?  hpaef eji  ?  whether  ?  which  ? 

Neut.  Mas.  and  Fem. 

Nom.  hpaec  hpa 

Gen.  hpaep  hpaep 

Dat.  hpam,  hpaem  hpam,  hpaem 

Ace.  lipaec  hpone,  hpaene 

Abl.  hpy  hpy 

V.  Indefenite. 
The  Indefinite  Pronouns  are  ppa  hpaec  (rpa),  whatsoever 
rpa  hpa  (fpa),  whosoever  ;  fpa  hpylc  (ppa),  whichsoever  ;  aejhpaec 
(jehpaec),  aejhpylc,  etc.,  whatsoever,  etc. ;  aelc,  each,  every  one, 
eal,  all;  aenij,  ang  ;  naenij,  710^  ang,  none;  anlipij  (aerüipi^), 
single,  alone ;  manij  (maenij),  mang ;  jenoh,  enough ;  an, 
one ;  pim,  so7}ie,  a,  a  certain ;  placed  after  a  cardinal  number 
in  the  genitive,  it  implies  one  more,  as  ppcSna  pim,  one  of 
sixteen;  pela,  much,  mang;  peapa  (jea),  Jew;  man  (like 
Ger.  man,  Fr.  on),  one,  theg,  people ;  apihc(apuhc),  aphc,  ahr, 
aught,  angthing ;  naphc  (nahe),  naught,  nothing ;  ofep,  other, 
second;  apfep,  afep,  one  of  two,  either;  napfep  (nafop), 
neither;  aejfep,  either. 

NUMBEES. 

Cardinal.  Ordinal. 

an  one  ^  popme,   \e   fopma,    \eo 

popme,  first 

cpa  two         ^,  re,  peo  ofep,  second,  etc. 

fpeo,  fpy       three       ^   fpybbe,  re  fpybba,  -eo 

fpybbe 
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Cardinal 
feopep 

PF 
rix,  jyx 

j-eopon 

eahca 

nijon 

cyn 

eiiblufon 

cpelp 

fpeottyne 

peopeptyne 

pipcyne 

pixtyne 

peopontyne 

eahtacyne 

nijoncyne 

Cpencij 

))pycri5 

peopepcij 

f'FCJS 

pixcis 

hunb-peopontij 

hunh-eahcacij 

hunb-nixonti5 

hunb,  hunbpeb 

hunb-teoncij 

hunb-enbluponcij 

hunb-tpelptjj 


four 

five 

six 

seven 

eight 

nine 

ten 

eleven 

twelve 

thirteen 

fourteen 

fifteen 

sixteen 

seventeen 

eighteen 

nineteen 

twenty 

thirty 

forty 

fifty 

sixty 

seventy 

eighty 

ninety 

hundred 


Ordinal. 
peop)je,  peopfa,  feop|>e 
pipce,  -a,  -e 

-e 

-a. 


■e 


pixce,  -a, 

peopojje, 

eahcofe 

nijojje 

teope 

enblypce 

tpelpce 

})jiycceoJ)e 

peopepteofe 

pipceofe 

pixteojje 

peoponceo)>e 

eahcaceo))e 

nijonceope 

tpencu3o}>e 

fpyccijope 

peopepci5o])e 

piFCi3o))e 

pixci50j>e 

hunb-peoponcijof>e 

hunb-eahcatijope 

hunb-nijontijofe 

hunb- 1  eonci  JO  pe 

hunb-enbluponti5o])e 


hundred  and 

ten 
hundred  and     hunb-cpelpci5o]>e 

twenty 
thousand 


pupenb 

"Kn  follows  the  indef.  decl.  of  adjectives,  and  in  the  accus, 
sing,  raasc.  often  forms  aenne  for  anne  ;  used  definitely  :  ane, 
ana,  ane,  and  standing  after  its  noun,  etc.,  it  signifies  alone. 
Tpa  and  ]>peo  are  thus  declined  : 

Neut.  Masc.     Fem.        Neut.   Masc.    Fem. 

Nom.  and  Ace.  tpa  (cu)     tpejen     cpa         ppeo     \>]\y     )>peo 


Gen.  cpejpa  (cpeja) 
Abl.  and  Dat.  cpam  (cpaem) 


})peopa 
f)pym 
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Ba,  bejen,  ba,  hoth,  follows  cpa ;  prefixed  to  cpa  it  forma 
bacpa  (bucu),  both,  which  is  indeclinable.  Tlie  numbers 
from  peopej»  to  cpelf  inclusive,  when  used  absolutely,  have  a 
nominative  in  -e,  as  ealle  peofone,  all  the  seven ;  cpelf  has  also 
cpelpa  and  cpelfum  ;  pip  and  pix  are  found  with  a  gen.  in  -a, 
as  an  fippa  pipa.  Tpencij  and  the  others  in  -cij,  form  a  gen. 
in  -cijpa,  abl.  and  dat.  in  -cijum.  punb  prefixed  to  the  tens 
after  pixcij  is  sometimes  dropt,  when  hunb,  hundred,  goes 
before,  as  pcipa  an  hunb  •]  eahcacij,  qfshijps  one  hundred  and 
eighty. 

pealp,  half,  placed  after  an  ordinal  number,  reduces  it  by 
half,  as  oj'eji-healp,  one  and  a  half  (Ger.  anderthalb)  ;  fpibbe- 
healp,  two  and  a  half  From  an,  cpa,  fjieo,  are  formed  sene, 
once;  cpipa  (cupa),  twice -,  fpipa  (J>pypa),  thrice. 

VERBS. 

There  are  two  Orders  of  Verbs,  as  of  nouns,  viz.,  the 
Simple  and  the  Complex  (or,  according  to  Grimm's  nomen- 
clature, the  AVeak  and  the  Strong).  The  simple  order  forms 
its  imperfect  by  adding  -obe  (-ebe),  -be,  or  -ce  to  the  root; 
the  participle  past  by  adding  -ob  (-eb),  -b,  or-c.  In  the 
complex  order  the  imperfect  is  monosyllabic,  and  changes  its 
vowel,  and  the  participle  past  ends  in  -en.  The  former  is 
divided  into  three  classes,  forming  one  Conjugation ;  the 
latter  into  two  Conjugations  of  three  classes  each. 

Simple  Oedee,  oe  Fiest  Conjugation. 
lupian,  to  love ;  hJTian,  to  hear ;  cellan,  to  tell,  count. 

Indicative. 
Present. 

Singular  ic  lup-ije  hj7i-e  cell-e 

pu  lup-apc  hyp"!^  cel-pc 

he  lup-aö  hyji-Ö  cel-t5 

Plur.  pe,  je,  hi  lup-iaö  ^  hyp-aö  ")  cell-aS") 

lup-ije  ^  hJTi-e    )  ceil-e  ) 

Impeefect. 

Sing,  ic  lup-obe  hyp-be  ceal-be 

J>u  lup-obepc  hyji-bepr  ceal-bejc 

he  lup-obe  hyp-be  ceal-be 

Plur.  pe,  je,  hi  lup-obon  hjTi-bon  ceal-bon 
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Sing,  lup-ije 
Plur.  luf-ion 


Sing,  luf-obe 
Plur.  luf-obon 


Sing,     lup-a 

Plur.jJ^F-'^* 
( luF-ije 


Pres,  lup-ian 
Gerund  to  luf-ijenne 
Part.  pres.  lup-ijenbe 
Part,  past  (5e)lu]:-ob 


Subjunctive. 
Present. 
hyp-e 
hyp-on 

Impeefect. 
hyp-be 
hyp-bon 

Imperative. 

hyp 
(  hyp-a5 
I  hyji-e 

Infinitive. 

hyp-an 

to  hyji-enne 

hyp-enbe 

(5e)hyp.eb 


tell-e 
tell- on 


teal- be 
teal-bon 


tel-e 
I  tell-a» 
I  tell-e 


tell- an 

to  tell-anns 

tell-enbe 
(jejtealb 


The  first  form  of  the  present  indicative  plural  and  of  the 
imperative  plural  is  used  when  the  pronoun  either  precedes 
or  is  omitted,  as :  pe  lupiaö,  we  love ;  hypaÖ,  hear ;  the 
second  when  the  pronoun  immediately  follows,  as:  telle  je, 
tell  ye.  The  gerund,  which  is  always  preceded  by  co,  answers 
both  to  the  Latin  supines  and  the  future  iu  rus. 

Pabban,  to  have ;  pyllan,  to  will,  velle ;  and  nyllan,  to  will  not, 
nolle,  are  thus  conjugated : 

Indie,  pres.  1     haebbe  (habbe)        Sub.  pres.     habbe 

(haebbe) 

2  haeprt  (hapaft)  Plur.     habbon 

3  haepö  (hapaö)  Imp.     hsepbe 

haepbon 
hapa 

Imperf.     haepbe  (-pt)  p,        rhabbaS 

Plur.     haepbon  '   (^habbe 

Infin.  pres.     haebban  (habban)    Part.  pres.     haebbenbe 

Gerund     habbenne  Part,  past     (je)linppeb, 

baifb 


Plur.  1,2,  si  ^^^^^.^hf'^^) 
'     '       Chsebbe  (habbe) 


Plur. 

Imp. 

Plur. 

Im  per. 

Plur. 
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Indic.  pres.  1     piUe 

2  pile 

3  pile 

Plur  ]    2  3  ^I"^^^ 

nur.  1,^3  ^p^y^ 

Imperf.     polbe  (-p:) 
Plur.     polbon 

Indic.  pres.  1     nelle 

2  nelc 

3  nele  (nyle) 

Plur.  1,  2,  3  Mf  ^y^"^ 

'    '  (nelle 

Imperf.     nolbe  (jt) 

Plur.     nolbon 


COMPLEX  OEDEK. 

The  Complex  Order  changes  the  vowel  in  the  imperfect. 
The  imperfect  ends  with  the  characteristic,  which,  if  bb, 
becomes  p;  if  j,  h.  In  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  and  in  the  plur. 
h  again  becomes  j. 

The  Second  Conjugation  changes  certain  vowels  in  the 
12 nd  and  3rd  persons  sing,  present.  The  part,  past  sometimes 
i-hanges  its  vowel 

Examples: — bpecan    to  break;    healban,  to  hold;    bjiajan, 
to  draff,  draw. 


Subj.  pres. 

piUe 

Plur. 

pdlon 

Imp. 

polbe 

Plur. 

polbon 

Infin.  pres. 
Part.  pres. 

pillan 
pillenhe 

Subj.  pres. 
Plur. 

nelle  (nylle) 
nellon 

Imp. 
Plur. 

(nyUon) 
nolbe 
nolbon 

Im  per. 
Plur. 

nelle 
nella^ 

Infin. 

nyllan 

CLASS  I. 

CLASS  II. 

Indicatitb. 

Present. 

CLASS  III 

Sing.  1  bpece 

2  bpicfc 

3  bpicS 

Plur.  I^P^'^^^ 
(,  bpece 

healbe 

hylcpc 

hylc  (heaJc) 
rhealbaS 
t  healbe 

Impebfect. 

bpaje 
bpaegfc 
bpaejfS 
Cbpaja« 
Ibpa^e 

Sing.  1  bpaec 

2  bpaece 

3  bpaec 
Plur.       hjiiei  on 

heolb 
heolbe 
heolb 
heol'^on 

bpch 
&po?e 
bpoh 
bpojon 
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Sing,  bpece 
Plur.  bpecon 


Subjunctive. 
Present. 
healbe 
healbon 


bpaje 
bpajon 


Sing,  bpaece 
Plur.  bjiaecon 


Sing. 
Plur. 


bpec 
rbpecao 
Ibpece 


Pres,  bpecan 
Ger.  to  bpecanne 
Part.  pres.  bpecenbe 
Part,  past  (5e)b]iocen 


Pres. 


Plur. 


Imperfect. 
heolbe 
heolbon 

Impeiiative. 
healb 
("healbatS 
1  healbe 

Infinitive. 
healban 
Co  healbanne 
healbenbe 
(5e)healben 

J7efan,  to  he,  is  thus  conjugated  : 
Indicative. 

1  eom  Imp.  1  paej* 

2  eapc  2  paepe 

3  ir  (yr)  3  pa;r 
pjnb  () ynbon)               Plur.      paepon 

Subjunctive. 


bpo^e 
bpojon 


bpaj 
rbpaja^ 
tbpaje 


bpajan 

Co  bpaj^anm 

bpaj^enbe 

(Sejbpajan 


Pres,  ry  (r'5.  reo) 

Plur.  pyn 

Imperative. 
pep 

Plur.  ^P^'"^^ 
(pej-e 


Imp.  paepe 
Plur.  paepon 

Infinitive. 
Pres,  pepan 
Ger.  CO  pepanne 
Part.  pres.  pepenbe 
Part.  past.  (5e)pepen 


"With  some  of  the  above  forms  the  negative  ne  is  com 
bined : 

Pres.  1  (ic)  neom  (i)  am  not;  3  nip  (nyp) ;  Imp.  naep 
Subj.  imperf.  naepe,  etc. 

Epefan,  to  say,  is  thus  conjugated : 
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Ind.  pres.  cpefe,  cyyift,  cpy^ ;  imperf.  cpae^,  cpaebe,  cp«Ä, 
plur.  cpaebon;  Subj.  pres.  cpe)>e;  imperf.  cpaebe;  part,  past 
(5e)cpeben,     In  other  respects  it  is  regular. 

I/anjan  (jan)  to  go;  bon,  to  do,  and  buan,  to  inhabit, 
cultivate,  are  thus  conjugated : 

IWDICATITE. 

Pres.  1  sanje  (ja)  bo  bue 

2  jajx  bejT  byjT 

3  jae6  be«  bj% 

Plur.    |5^^  1^«« 

(.5a  Cbo 

Imp.       eobe  (jeonj)  by  be  bub« 

SUBJUNCTITE. 

Sing,     ja  bo 

Plur,     jan  öon 

ImPEBA-TIVE. 

Sing,     janj  (5a)  bo 

Plur.  l^aS  (bo5 

Cja  Cbo 

Injjinitive. 

Pres,     janjan  (jan)  bon  buan  *•  J*  •%  » %*  *  I Q 

Ger.  CO  bonne 

Part.  pres.     janjenbe  bonbe  buenbe 

—      past     (3e)5an5en  (jan)      (3e)bon  (se)bun 

In  the  Thibd  Co>"Jtjöation  the  vowel  remains  the  same 
in  the  present.;  but  that  of  the  imperfect  is  changed  in  tht 
2nd  pers.  sing.,  and  in  the  -whole  plural. 
Examples  :  binban,  to  bind;  bpipan,  to  drive;  clupan,  tc  clean 


CLASS  I. 

CLASS  11. 

Indicatite. 
Present. 

CLASS  ITI. 

Sing.  1     binbe 

bjupe 

clupe 

2     bmjr 

bpijTC 

cluppc 

3     bmc 

bpipÖ 

clupS 

Plur.  1^'^^^^ 
Cbmbe 

ybpipaS 
Ibpipe 
2ir 

("clupatS 
(.clupe 

046 
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Sing.  1 

2 

3 

Plur. 


Sing. 
Plur. 


Sing. 


Sing. 
Plur 


Pres. 

Ger. 

Part.  pres. 

—     past 


Imperfect. 
bpap 
bjujre 
bpap 
bpijron 

Subjunctive. 
Present. 
bpipe 
bpipon 

Imperfect. 
bpife 
bpipon 

Imperative. 
bpij: 
(bpipaÖ 
Ibpijre 

Infinitive. 
binban  bpipan 

to  binbanne     to  bpipanne 
bmbenbe  bpipenbe 

(5e)bunben       (5e)bpi]:en 


banb 
bunbe 
banb 
bunbon 


binbe 
binbon 

bunbe 
bunbon 

binb 
rbinbaS 
Ibinbe 


cleap 
clupe 
cleap 
clupon 


clupe 
clupon 

clupe 
clupon 

clup 
I  clupatJ 
I  clupe 

clupan 
clupanne 
clupenbe 
(5e)clopen 


peopjjan,  to  he,  to  heconne,  is  thus  conjugated : 


Ind.  pres.  sing.  1     peoj»t5e 

2  pyppt 

3  pypS 
rpeop]>at$ 
lpeop])e 

peapö  Infin.  pres. 

pupbe  Ger. 

peapS  Part.  pres. 

pupbon  —     part. 

Beon,  to  he,  is  defective. 

Ind.  pres.  sing.  1    beo  Subj.  pres. 

2  bypc  Plur. 

3  byfS  Imper. 

Icfin.  beon       Ger.  to  beonne 


Plur. 

Imperf.  sing.  1 

2 

3 

Plur. 


Subj.  pres.     peoppe,  etc. 
Imp.     pujibe,  etc. 
Imper.     peopS 

Plur.  |p««p);a« 

Cpeoppe 
peoppan 
to  peoppann« 
peoppenbe 
(5e)popben 


beo 

beon 

beo 
(beo8 
tbeo 

Part.  pres.  beonbe 
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EeojTin,  to  choose,  makes  3  pers.  pres.  cyjT ;  imperf.  ceaf 
2  pers.  cupe,  pl.  cupon ;    part,  past  (5e)coiien.       And  so 
others  in  -j-an. 

8eo?5an,  to  seethe,  makes  3  pers.  pres.  j-y^  ;  imperf.  feaÖ,  2 
pers.  j-obe ;  part,  past  (5e)i-oben.     And  so  others  in  -San. 

Fleojan,  or  contr.  pleon,  to  fly,  flee,  has  f-eoje  and  pleo, 
plur.  pleoS,  pleo  ;  so  likewise  ceojan  or  ceon,  to  draw ;  ppeon, 
to  cover ;  and  j'eon,  to  thrive. 

Seon,  to  see,  makes  imperf.  feah  or  peh,  fape  or  peje  ;  im- 
per.  j-eoh  or  yyh. ;  part.  pres.  feonbe  ;  part,  past  (5e)j'epen  or 
(5e)re5en. 

Irepeon  (-pean),  to  rejoice,  has  imperf.  jepeah  or  -peh, 
jepaje  or  -peje  ;  part,  past  jepajen  or  jepae^en. 

ANOMALOUS  VEEBS. 

The  following  Verbs  are  anomalous,  having  for  their  pre- 
sent an  old  imperfect  of  the  Complex  Order,  and  for  imper- 
fect one  subsequently  formed  according  to  the  Simple  Order. 

Pres.  1.  3.  ah,  2.  aje,  pl.  ajon  ;  imperf.  ahce  ;  infin.  ajan ; 
part,  past  ajen,  to  owe,  own.  Also  combined  with  the  nega- 
tive ne :  nah,  nahce, 

Pres.  1.  3.  an,  2.  unne,  pl.  unnon  ;  imperf.  ut5e ;  infin. 
unnan ;  part,  past  (5e)unnen,  to  grant. 

Pres.  1.3.  can,  2.  cunne  or  canpt,  pl.  cunnon ;  imperf. 
cu])e  ;  infin.  cunnan  ;  part,  past  (5e)cut5,  to  can,  he  able,  Lat. 
posse,  valere. 

Pres.  1.3.  beah,  2.  buje,  pl.  bujon  ;  imperf.  bohce ;  infin. 
bu;5an,  to  he  good  for,  worth. 

Pres.  1.  3.  beap,  2.  beapjc,  pl.  buppon ;  subj,  buppe;  im- 
perf. boppce  ;  infin.  beapan,  to  dare. 

Pres.  1.  3.  jeman,  2.  jemanpc  ;  pl.  jemvmon  ;  imperf.  je» 
munbe  ;  infin.  jemunan,  to  remember. 

Pres.  1.  3.  maej,  2.  mihc,  pl.  majon ;  subj.  ma&je  (maje)  ; 
imperf.  mihce  (meahce)  ;  infin.  majan,  to  may,  can,  be  able. 

Pres.  1.  3.  moc,  2.  mope,  pl,  mocon  ;  subj.  moce  ;  imperf. 
mopce,  may,  might,  must. 

Pres.  1.  3,  pceal,  2.  pcealc,  pl.  pceolon  (pculon)  ;  subj, 
pcyle  ;  imperf.  pceolbe  ;  infin.  pculan,  shall,  owe. 

Pres.  1.  3.  par,  2.  papc,  pl.  picon  ;  imperf.  pipce  (pippe)  ; 
subj.  pice;  imper.  pice,  picaS  ;  infin.  pican  ;  ger.  co  piceume; 
part.  pres.  picenbe ;  part,  past  picen,  to  know.  Also  nycai^ 
not  to  know. 

2¥2 
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Pres.  1.  3.  T)eapi:,  2.  ])eappt  or  fujife,  pi.  fupfon;  subj. 
[>ujJFe;  imperf.  fop  pee;  intin.  feappan,  to  need, 

AUXTLIABIES,    ETC. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  has  no  future  tense,  the  present  being 
used  to  express  both  the  present  and  the  future  ;  pillan  and 
fculan  are  used  only  to  express  will,  duty,  etc.  The  preseni 
of  beon  has  usually  a  future  sense.  The  perfect  and  tht 
pluperfect  are  formed,  as  in  English,  by  the  verb  habban,  tt 
have,  as  ic  haebbe  or  haepbe  jelupob,  /  Jiave  or  had  loved. 
There  is  no  passive  voice,  the  passive  being  expressed  by 
means  of  the  auxiliaries  pepan,  peopfan,  and  beon,  as  ic  eon 
or  peopSe  (5e)lupob,  I  am  loved;  ic  paep  or  peopS  (5e)lupob 
etc. 

Impersonal  verbs  are  as  in  other  tongues,  as  hic  pmÖ,  i 
rains ;  hic  jelimpS,  it  happens,  etc. 

SYNTAX. 
I.  Syntax  of  Nouns. 

N.ouns  of  time,  answering  to  the  question  how  long  ?  ar 
put  in  the  ace.  or  abl. 

Answering  to  when  ?  they  stand  in  the  abl.,  dat.  with  or 
or  gen. 

Measure,  value,  age  and  the  like  are  used  in  the  gen. 

The  matter,  to  which  a  measure  is  applied,  general! 
stands  in  the  gen.  as  hunb  miccena  hpaecep,  a  hundrt 
measures  of  wheat. 

The  means  or  instrument  stands  in  the  abl.  or  dat.,  with  o 
without  the  prep,  mib,  with. 

II.  Syntax  of  Adjectites. 

Adjectives,  generally  speaking,  but  particularly  thoe 
denoting  want,  desire,  knowledge,  remembrance  and  the  like 
have  a  gen.  of  the  noun  which  defines  them,  as  peop  pana 
wanting  money ;  aecep  ^eojm,  desirous  of  food. 

Adjectives  denoting  pleasure,  profit,  injury  and  the  like 
govern  a  dat,  as  eallum  anbpenj,  acceptable  to  all ;  jehpylcuni 
unnyc,  useless  to  every  one. 

Comparatives  require  ))onne  or  \e,  than,  with  a  nomin.,  oi 
an  abl.  or  gen.  without ;  superlatives  require  a  geu. 
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III.  Stktai  of  Verbs. 

Verbs  of  naming  have  an  accus,  of  the  object  named,  and 
a  nomin.  of  the  name,  as  ))one  unjemehce  eapjan  ))u  mihc 
hacan  hajia,  the  immoderately  timid  thou  mayest  call  hare. 

Raeban,  to  rule,  counsel,  abpejban,  to  draw  (a  sword), 
tobpejban,  to  cast  off  {sleep)  govern  an  abl.,  as  fenben  hi 
J)y  pice  paeban  mojTon,  while  they  might  rule  the  realm;  an  op 
pam  fy  jyeopbe  abjiaeb,  one  cj  them  drew  a  sword. 

Verbs  of  bidding,  forbidding,  serving,  following,  obeying, 
consenting  to,  opposing,  pleasing,  trusting,  injuring,  etc., 
govern  a  dat. 

Verbs  of  motion,  also  onbpaeban,  to  dread,  often  have  a 
redundant  dat.  of  the  subject,  as  ja  }>e  foptS,  go  forth ;  him 
fa  8cylb  jepac,  Scyld  then  departed. 

Verbs  of  desiring,  needing,  tempting,  wondering  at,  using, 
remembering,  forgetting,  ceasing,  etc.;  also  penan,  to  hope; 
neopan,  to  visit,  govern  a  gen.,  as  pe  jepilnia^  ppi]>ej"  pi's  eop, 
we  desire  peace  with  you  ;  hpy  panbije  je  min  ?  why  tempt  ye 
me  ?  hi  paef  ne  jymbon,  they  cared  not  for  that. 

Some  impersonals  govern  the  person  in  the  ace.  or  dat. ; 
hic,  it,  is  often  omitted,  as  hjmjpaö  hine,  he  is  hungry  ;  hipe 
jebypaS,  it  becomes  her.  Others  have  besides  a  gen.  of  the 
remote  object,  as  |'one  pehsan  lyp:  anpealbef,  the  wealthy 
lusts  after  poicer. 

Syntax  of  Pbepositions. 

The  following  govern  the  accus.  :    jeonb,  through,  over 
})uph,  through;  piÖ-sepran,  behind,  after ;  ymb  (ymbe),  about. 

These  govern  the  dat.  be  (bi,  bij),  of,  about,  by ;  op,  off, 
from,  of;  ppam,  from,  by ;  aec,  at,  to;  Co,  to;  mco,  into  ; 
aep,  ere,  before ;  peop,  far,  far  from ;  unpeop,  near ;  neah 
(nean),  nigh;  jehenbe,  near,  handy;  aepcep,  after;  bupan, 
on-upan,  above;  beaepcan  (baepcan),  behinban,  after,  behind; 
beheonan,  on  this  side ;  bucan,  icithout,  outside ;  becpj'nan 
(becpeonum,  becpeonan),  between,  among,  co-emnep,  along  , 
to-mibbep,  on-mibban,  amid;  binnan,  piö-mnan,  on-innan, 
within,  inside ;  aecpojian,  topopan,  ie^>re,'  copeapb,  towards, 
co-eaean,  besides. 

Änblanj,  along,  governs  a  gen. 

The  following  govern  the  accus,  or  dat. :  pope  and  bepopan, 
h^ore:  onbucan,  about,  around;  oö,  unto,  till;  uppon,  upon; 
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mnan  (innon),  within;  on,  in,  on, into;  (on-)5emanj,  among; 
becpeox,  betwixt,  among ;  ucan  (uton),  piöucan,  without, 
outside;  opep,  over;  unbep,  under;  cogeanef,  onjean,  to- 
wards,  against ;  bejeonban,  beyond. 

Fo]\,  for,  and  raib,  with,  govern  the  accus.,  abl.,  or  dat. 

piÖ,  against,  with,  governs  the  accus.,  dat.,  or  gen. 

A  preposition  sometimes  stands  after  its  case,  as  hi  hini 
mib  raeton,  theg  sat  with  him. 

Ymbucan  is  sometimes  divided,  as,  ymb  hancpeb  ucan, 
about  cockcrowing. 

Syntax  of  Conjunctions. 

The  following  require  the  verb  in  the  indicative :  anb,  and; 
eac,  eke,  also;  ac,  but,  for,  Lat.  nam;  j"pa,  so;  ppa  j-pa,  so  as ; 
])a,  ))onne,  then ;  ))a,  fafa,  when,  as ;  (poji)  hpy,  why  ?  mib  j^y 
(pe),  mib  fam  (pe),  when,  while;  jjenben,  while;  pofan, 
since ;  oÖÖe — oÖÖe,  o5Öe-cpeja — otSÖe,  and  oOOe  papa — oööe, 
either — or;  je — je  and  aejfep  je,  as  well — as,  both — and 
fpa-feah  and  (feah-)  hpaejjepe,  yet,  nevertheless;  nalaej- — ac, 
not  only — but;  (pop)  fy  ())e),yb/',  because,  therefore. 

The  following  require  the  subjunctive  :  \kc,  paecte,  that , 
|)eah-())e),  though;  J)onne  and  hpaenne,  when;  hpaep  (hpap), 
where;  J)y-l8ei-  (\>e),  lest;  Co  ]>on  Q>e),  in  order  that;  a-fy 
— })e,  so  much  the — as ;  08,  oSj'aec,  until ;  sep,  sepjjam  (|'e), 
ere,  before;  hpaefep  (jje)  and  pam  —  pam,  whether — or; 
pf,  if;  nemne,  naepne,  nym])e,  unless,  except;  hu,  humeca, 
how. 

Pu  ne,  with  an  indicative,  and  hpsef  ep,  with  a  subjunctive, 
are  used  to  make  propositions  interrogative,  as  hu  ne  boo 
manpulle  ppa  ?  do  not  the  wicked  do  so  ?  hpae'^ep  je  nu  pecan 
jolb  on  cpeopum  ?  do  ye  now  seeh  gold  on  trees  ?  Epypc  ])u, 
or  pejpc  ^u  ?  sayest  thou  ?  answer  the  same  purpose  with  an 
indicative,  as  cpe}>e  je  haebbe  je  pupol  ?  have  ye  meat  ?  pejpc 
J)u  mae5  pe  blinba  fone  blinban  laeban  ?  can  the  blind  lead  the 
blind  ? 

Ucon  (ucan)  with  an  infinitive  expresses  a  wish,  as  ucon 
Jan.  let  us  go. 

Two  or  more  negatives  are  frequently  used,  as  ne  pep  fu 
na,  weep  not. 

Bucan  (bucon),  but,  only,  takes  ne  before  it,  as  pe  nabbaS 
bucon  fif  hlapap,  we  have  butßve  loaves. 
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Vote. — All  substantives  ending  in  a,  fcfpe  (fcipe),  hab,  and  bom,  ar« 
masculine.  Those  in  ung,  nef  (nyr,  nij-),  are  feminine.  Words  be- 
gfinning  with  the  prefix  a  or  je  are  ranged  according  to  their  rootJ. 


•X. 
TC,  ever,  always 
Ac,  but,  for,  Lat.  nam,  enim 
Scj-an,  ashes 

tte-ahpan  f  to  ask,  be  informed 

Txe-axian    t     of,  hear  say,  or  tell 

SThxian        J 

TCb,  m.  pile 

5^1,  f  disease 

M,f.  law 

JEhylg^S,/.  indignation 

-^cep,  tn,  field,  acre 

JEb]\e,f.  vein,  nerve 

iEfen,  m.  evening 

My]\e,  ever 

JEyc,  after,  again 

-ffijrcep,  next,  second,  after 
vEyreji-jylgenbe,  follower,  succes- 
sor 

f  Ixeplghsan  \  ^  ^°"^'^'  P'^'"'"® 
^^h]>K]i,  everywhere,  on  all  sides 
jEjJjep,   either,   both  ;  8e5>ep  je 

...  Je,  both  .  .  .  and 
^Ic,  each,  every.     See  Ylc 
^Imihns,  almiglity 
JElceep,  honest,  good,  honourable 
^lJ>eobiSnyj-,  exile,  foreign  parts 
Ernenne,  desolate 
.^mens,  waste,  desert 
./Emob,  pusillanimous 
Mnis,  any 


^ubc,  unique,  excellent 

^p,  ere,  before;  aepop,  cailier 
Kpefc,  first 

.^p,  n.  brass 

.^p-bagum,  in  days  of  old 

^p-ealbe,  formerly 

-Spen,  of  brass 

^penb,  n.  errand,  message 

te-sepenbian,  to  obtain  by  messag» 

-^penbpaca,  messenger,  ambassa- 
dor 

^perr,  erst,  first 

JBpnan.     See  Ypnan 

te-sepnan,  to  get  by  running 

vEppa,  former 

^'t*™?  before  that 

JEc,  at,  with,  in 

^c,  TO.?  food 

^rgaebepe,  together 

Le-Betxpeb,  poisoned 

^pifc,  disgrace 

Mpylme,/.?  spring,  source 

Mx,f.  axe 

-^J>el,  noble,  precious 

^ESehns,  m.  noble,  prince 

/fgan,  pret.  ahce,  to  own,  posset«^ 

have 
S^en,  own 

te-ajman,  to  appropriate 
3"hj-an,  ashes 
Shpan,  to  ask 
a'hce.     See  Sgan 


■^^;\^,^^ 
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TTmbep,  m.  a  certain  vessel  or  mea- 
sure 

Ämbypne,  favourable  (wind) 

TCn,  for,  on 

TCn,  a,  one;  ane,  alone 

TCna,  -e,  alone,  oal/ 

Snbib,  n.  delay,  expectation,  at- 
tendance 

Änbu^an,  pret.  -beah,  pi.  -bugon, 
to  bow,  submit 

3'nb,  and 

S'nbepi,  worth,  value 

TCnblang,  along 

Snbl jjen,  /.  sustenance,  substance 

Snbpaeban.     See  Onbpaeban 

Snbpyj-ne,  terrible,  formidable 

TCnbplira,  face,  countenance 

Snbpyjibe,  n.  answer 

JCnjrealbnef,  simplicity 

Snpnban,  to  find.     See  Fmban 

Snje,  anxious 

!rCn5ean,  against.     See  Onjean 

TCnsilban,  to  pay.     See  tilban 

Sngin,  n.  beginning,  undertaking, 
enterprise 

JCngmnan.     See  Ongmnan 

Sngican,  to  know,  be  acquainted 
with 

ffngobian,  pret.  angobe  (an  error 
or  contraction  for  anjobobe),  to 
indemnify 

TCnhcnej*,   image,  idol,  statue 

Le-anmecan,  to  encourage 

Sopsebnef,  unanimity 

Snpctan,  to  stay  in.  See  teprtan 

Tinyyn,/.  sight,  spectacle 

Snpalb  )  ,      .   . 

7Cnpealb{'"-P°^«^''^<^™^^^°'^ 

TCnpealba,  monarch 

JCnpig,  »I.  single  combat 

a-nbpj'pban      ?  ^0  answer 

De-anbpypban  J 

Äpbpebe,  the  country  of  the  Obo- 
tritSB,  a  Slawish  people  to  the 
north  of  the  Old- Saxons,  in- 
habiting the  greater  part  of 
Mecklenburg 

TCp,/.  wealth,  income 

Sp,/.  mercy,  honour 

Äp,/.  possession 

Xp,  n.  brass  I 


?Cp-Seocepe,  brass-founder 
üe-apian,   to  honour,    have    pity 

on 
Sjimg,  honour 
Spleap,  void  of  honour,  base 
S'plic,  honourable. 
3"pn.     See  Ypnan 

^j;  I  n.  poison 

3"pes,  away 

Spes-cuman,  to  come  away,  escapek 

See  Luman 
Sxian.    See  Creacpan 
JCxpan,  ashes 
?C5,  m.  oath 
3")>ep,  either 
TT^um,  son-in-law 

B. 

Ba,  /.  n.  dat.  bam,  both 
Baecbopb,  larboard,  left 
Baeb.     See  Bibban 
Baepran.     See  Besejxan 
ISe-bseji,  n.f  conduct,  behaviour 
B8e)inan,  to  burn,  pret.  bapn,  pL 

bupnon,  v.  n. 
Bee's,  m.  bath 
Ban,  n.  bone 
Ba)>ian,  to  bathe 
Besepcan,  behind 
Beah,  inclined.     See  Bujan 
Bealb,  bold 

te-bealh.     See  Irebelsan 
Beam,  m.  tree,  beam 
Beapn,  n.  child 
Beapn-team,  m.  progeny 
Bebicjan,  to  sell.     See  Bicjan 
Bebob,  n.  command,  order 

Bebypian      ?  ^^  ^ury 
Bebypigean )  •' 

Bee,  gen.  dat.  abl.  sing.  nom.  and 

ace.  pi.  of  boo,  book 
Becuman,    to    come   upon.      See 

tuman 
Beb,  n.  bed 

Bebelpan,  to  bury.     See  Delpan 
?r-beben,  demanded.     See  Bibban 
Bebpipan,  pret.  -bjiap,  pi.  -bjupon, 

to  drive 
Bepanjen,  encompassed.  See  Bepo» 
Bepajian,  to  betake.    See  Fanau 
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Bff«'"»  to  contain,  comprise;  uran 

befon,  to  encompass.     See  Fon 
Beyopan,  before 

Began        (  to  venerate,  cultivate, 
Besangan  (      encompass.  See  Han 
Bejen,  /«,  both 
BeSeonbon,  beyond 
Besmnan,  pret.  -Jan,  pi.  -sunnon, 

to  begin 
Bejican    >  pret.  -Sear,  to  get,  ob- 
Be-sycan  J       tain 
Behabban,  to  comprise 
Beharan,  pret.  -hec,  to  promise 
Belieajbian,  to  behead 
Behealban,    3    pers.    -hylc,    pret. 

-heolb,  to  hold,  observe,  see 
Behhban,   to   close   up.     See  To- 

hhban 
Behylban,  to  flay 
Belabian,  to  unload,  exculpate 
3:-l>elsan       C^  pers. -byls«,  pret. 
ne-bdsan     j      -bealh,  pi.  buljon, 
^         (^     to  enrage,  incense 
Belicjan,  to  enclose.     See  Licgan 
Behpan,  pret.  belay,  part,  beliyen, 

to  remain 
Belucan,  pret.  -leac,  pi.  -lucon,  to 

lock,  close;  part,  belocen 
Belycesian,  to  circumvent 
Beraaecan,    to     presume,     esteem 

(oneself?)     Ger.  vermessen?    I 

am  not  aware  of  the  occurrence 

of  this  verb  in  any  other  author 
Bemujicnian,  to  murmur 
Ben,/",  prayer 

Bena,  supplicant,  supplicating 
Benaeman,  to  deprive,  take  away 
Benaman,  to  name 
Benb,  m./.  band,  bond 
ISe-benb,  bound.     See  Bmban 
te-benban,  to  lay  in  bonds 
Beniman,  pret.  benam,   part,  be- 

numen,  to  take  away,  deprive  of 
Jf-beoban,     to    announce.        See 

Beoban 
Beoban  "j  pret.  -beab,  pi.  -bu- 
Be-beoban  >  bon,  to  command, 
Ije-beobanJ  enjoin,  offer 
Beopjan  "^  pret.  beaph,  pi.  bup- 
He-beopsan  >  Jon,  part,  -bopgen, 
Bupsau       J     to  savj,  secure 


Beoph,  »I.  mountain 

Beopniaj-,   the    people   inhabiting 

the  country  called  Biarmaland, 

east   of  the  Dwina.     See  Aall, 

note  to  Snorri,  i.  p.  77 
De-beotian,  to  threaten,  promise 
Bepan       (P^^*"  -b»^P.  P^rt-  -bo- 
r    u         <,     pen.  to  bear,  carry 
te-bepan^     bring  forth  ^ 

Bepa,  bear 

Bepeapan,  to  bereave  of,  plunder 
Bepen,  of  bearskin 
BepjTan,  pret.  baepfr,  pi.  bupfton, 

to  burst 
Bej-aenan,  to  beset,  lie  in  wait  for 
Bef  apon,  beheld.     See  Seon 
Befceapian,  to  see,  observe 
Befceocan,  pret.  befceac,  to  shoot, 

dart,  rush,  precipitate 
Bepcuj-an,  pret.  -pceap,  pi.  -pcuyon, 

to  shove,  push 
Bepcyjian,  pret.  -pceaj»,  to  shave 
Bepem,  besom,  broom,  rod 
Bepencan,  to  sink:  v.  a. 
Bepengan,  to  singe,  scorch,  bum 
Bepncan,  pret.  -pane,  pL  -puncon, 

to  sink,  V.  n. 
Bepcran,  pret.  -p«ec,  part,  -pecen, 

to  besiege 
Beppon,   drawn,    attracted.      See 

Sppanan 
Bepppecan,    to    talk    about,    an- 
nounce, complain.     See  Spjiecan 
Bepcelan,  pret.  pcael,  to  steal,  i.  e. 

to  go  clandestinely 
Beppican,  pret.  -ppac,    pi.  -ppicon, 

to  deceive,  calumniate,  betray, 

circumvent;    beppice   beon,    to 

deceive 
Bepypian  )  to  ensnare,  circumvent, 
Beppian  y      plot  against 
Bee,  better,  adv.  \>y  bee,  the  better 
Betsecan   }  pret.-C8ehce,to  commit, 
Bec8ecean|      entrust,  deliver 
T,  rto     make    reparation, 

t-^^"^-      \      atone,  repair;  becao 
&e-becan^     pyp,  to  make  up  a  fir« 
Berepe,  comp,  of  gob,  better 
Becogen,  covered,    from    beceoo 

See  Teon 
Becpt,  best 
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Becux   1 

Berpux  l  between,  among 

Berpih  J 

e  pe  /  ijetween,  among 

Berynan,  to  close,  shut 
Bepeopcan,  to  work  over,  or  cover, 

construct 
Bepeoppan  )  pret.  -peapp,  pi.  -pup- 
Bepyjipan   j      pon,  to  cast 
Bepepian,  to  defend 
Bepmban,  pret.  -panb,  pi.  -punbon, 

to  wind  about 
Bepiran,  pret.  bepipce,  to  take  care 

or  charge  of,  command 
Bepopen,    shedding    tears,    from 

pepan 
BeJ>pybian,  to  force,  encompass? 
Bejjyban,  to  urge,  impel 
Bi,by 

ÄanlP'-^^-^^^^^-'t^buy 

te-bicman,  to  signify,  sliow 
Biban       "^  pret.  -bab,  pi.  -bibon, 
Jf-biban    >     to  abide,  stay,  con- 
ISe-biban  j      tinue 
Bibban       >  pret.    bseb,    to    pray, 
te-bibban  j      worship,  demand 
K-bibban,  to  solicit,  obtain  bysolici- 

tation.     See  Bibban 
te-bijan,  to  bow,  subdue 
Bilibban,  to  live  by  or  on 
Bilpicnep,  meekness,  gentleness 
■o    v  Cpret. -banb,  pi. -bun- 

teVnban    ]      &on,  to  bind,  part. 

(,     gebunben 
Bmnan,  within 
Bipceop,  bishop,  priest 
Bipceophab,  priesthood 
Bipmeji )  infamy,  ignominy,  blas- 
Bipmop  \      phetny,  mockery 
Bipmepian.     See  Irebypmepian 
Bipmoplic,  disgraceful,   ignomini- 
ous, squalid 
Bipmpuns,  insult,  ignominy,  dis- 
grace 
Bippel,  n.  proverb 
Bic,  m.?  bit,  bite 
S"-bican,  pret.  -bat,  pi.  -bicon,  to 

bite 
Biiejj,  bitter 


Blac,  black,  ojco  pale,  Ger.  bleict 
BIseb,/ fruit 
Blaebpe,/.  boil,  tumour 
te-blaub,  n.?  mingling;  pnap-je« 

blanb,  snow-storm 
te-blecpian,  to  bless 
Bhnblice,  blindly 
Bhnnan      )  pret.  blan   (blon)  pL 
TC-bhnnan  ^      blunnon,  to  cease 
Bli'5,  blithe,  luxurious,  joyful 
Bh^hce,  blithely,  joyfully 
Bli'Snep,  blitheness,  gladness 
Blob,  n.  blood 

Blob-bpync,  m.  blood-drinking 
Blob-syce,  m.  bloodshed 
Blobij,  bloody 

Blob-pyne,  m.  effusion  of  blood 
te-bloc,  w.  sacrifice 
Blocan,  to  sacrifice 
Blocung,  sacrifice 
Boc,y.  book 
Boc-lanb,  n.  land  held  by  charter 

or  testament 
te-bob,  n  order,  ordinance 
te-bobian,  to  announce 
Ire-bo5en,  inhabited,  from  bujan 
7C-bolj;en   >  exasperated,   angry, 
tre-bolsen  )       See  ffbeljan 
ne-bojien,  born,  from  bepan 
BoC,  f.  atonement,  from  becan 
Bpab,  broad,  wide-spread 
Bpabian,  to  widen,  extend,  spread 
Bjiseb,/.  breadth 
Bpseban       >  to   spread,   extend, 
ISe-bjiaeban  \      widen 
Bjiae'S,  breath,  vapour 
Le-bpec,  n.  breaking,  breach 

/'  pret.  -bjisec,  part,  -bpo- 
Bpecan  \  cen,  to  break,  capture 
7C-bpecan  i    byassault,Lat.expug- 

(.  nare,  violate,  burst 
Bpeb,  n.  board,  tablet 

A  Dpeöan     \      ^on,  part. -bpct  en, 
Ire-bpeban   ^     ^^  ^/^^ 

Bpebenb,  cunning,  crafty 

Bpeopc,  n.  breast 

Bjie^ep,  dat.  and  abl.  ofbpo'Sep 

Bpinjan       )  pret.      bjiohce,      tO 

Le-bpmgan  ^      bring 

Bpoc,  n.  misery,  affliction,  troublfl 
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7  to     afflict,    distress, 

ne-bpocian  \      maim,  half  kill 

Biiohce       }         Ti 
&e-bpohcel'^^J""5an 

Bpoj-nian,  to  decay 
te-bpoj'en,  brewed 
BjioJ>op,  brother 
Le-bpo>opj-cipe,  brotherhood 
Le-bpo^pa  \  brethren,     brothers  ; 
te-bpoSjm  J      Ger.  Gebrüder 
Bjiucan,  pret.  bpeac,  pi.  bpucon,  to 

enjoy,  use,  eat 
ßjiycS./  bridge 
BpycS,  breaks.    See  Bjiecan 

Bpemel  ^'*"^^^'  »unowned 
Bpyne,  m.  burning,  fire 

^3  pers.  byS,  pret. 
Buan  \  bube,  part!  -bun  to 
De-buan   i      inhabit,    dwell,   cul- 

(.     tivate 
Bupan,  above 

Butan        (  P^®*-  '^^^'  P'-  -^"Son. 
a:-buran    )      part.gebosen.tobow, 
1-    I    _       )      bend,  submit,    turn, 
te-bu5an|/      ^evoU,  inhabil 
Le-bun,  inhabited,  cultivated ;  from 

buan 
üe-bunben.     See  Bindan 
Bupjenba-lanb,  Bornholm 
Bujijenban,      the      Burgundians. 
These  in  JElfred's  time  appear 
to  have  dwelt  to  the  north  of  the 
Osti.     We  find  them  at  another 
period  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Oder.     They  have  given  name 
to  the  isle  of  Bornholm  (Bor- 
gundar-holm) 

Bupuh{/-b"^g^'"*y 

Buph-leobe,  m.  pi.  citizens 
Bujihpapu,  /".  townsfolk,  inhabitants 
Buran,   bucon,  but,  save,  except, 

unless,  without 
Bum,  both 

te-bycsan,  pret.  -bohce,  to  buy 
Byje,  m.  bending,  angle 
lje-b\'lb,  emboldened 
Byljnchce,  innocently,  meekly 
Byn,  cultivated,  from  buan 
te-byjib,/.  birth 


BypbejT,  of  best  birth 
Byjjele,  cup-bearer 
Bypgen,/.  sepulchre 
ISe-bypian.  v.  impers.  to  happen 
BypiS»  dat.  abl,  and  nom,  pi.  of 
buph ;    also  of   beoph,   mound, 
barrow,  sepulchre 
Bypijen,/.  sepulchre,  grave 
Bypuan,  pret.  bajin,  pi.  bupnon,  to 

burn.     Lat.  ardere 
Byj-en.y.  example,  precept 
üe-byrmepian,  to  treat  with  con- 
tumely, maltreat 


tapcepn,  n.  prison 

Larepe,    Caesar,    emperor ;    Ger. 

Kaiser 
Lapl,  m.  basket 

äf|m.  chalk 

Lealb,  cold 

Leap,  m.  chap  (as  in  chapman), 
chattel,  commodity 

^^^P»^°      f  to  buy 
Le-ceapian  ^  •' 

Leap-j-cip,  n.  merchant- ship 
Leaf.     See  Eeofan 
Lempa,  champion,  soldier 
Lene,  bold,  valiant 
Lennan,  to  bring  forth 
S-ceopjan,  i)ret.  aceapjr,  to  cut,  cut 

oflP,  part,  acopyen 
teopjr-aex,  f.  axe 
Leopian,  to  murmur 
Leojil,  m.  churl,  peasant 
l-  fpret.  -ceaj-,  2.   -cupe, 

eofan       j      ^^  -cupon,  part.  -ct>- 
ue-ceoran  ^     ^^^^  ^^  cb.oose,  elecl 
labms,  chiding 
Lilb,  n.  child 
Lipice,/.  church,  temple 
Llsene,  clean,  completely 
Llaö,  m.  cloth,  garment 
Oij:,  n.  shore,  cliff 
Lluh,  m.  rock 
rJubis,  craggy,  rocky 
Lluj-e,  narrow  pass,  strait 
Llypian,  to  call 
Lneop,  n.  knee 
Lnihc,  boy,  youth 
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Lnihthab,  boyhood 

r"^*^„„  f  to  crush,  overthrow 
Ere-cnyj-an }  ' 

Loopca,  cohort 

TT-copen,  chosen.     See  Leof  an 

topn,  n.  corn 

Lornan,  to  tempt 

Lor,  cot,  cottage 

t jiaeirc,  pi.  cpaycaf ,  m.  craft,  device, 

power 
S-cpseptan,  to  resolve,  devise? 
Le-cpsejrcjian,  to  strengthen,  render 

powerful 
tpaejxis,  crafty,  powerful 
Lpaec-psen,  m.  cart-wain;  chariot, 

car 
t-peopan,  pret.  cpeap,  pi.  cpupon, 

to  creep 
LpijTen,  christian 
LpijTenbom,  Christianity 
Lpij-ceuefc,  most  christian 
Lucu  ^ 

Luca  >  quick,  living 
Luco  ) 
Luman,  3  pers.  cym'5,  pret.  com,  to 

come 
IS-cuman,  to  come,  be  born.     See 

Luman 
Lunnan  :  ic  can,  pi.  cunnon  ;  pret. 

cu"Se,   pi.  cu'Son,   to   know,  be 

able,  can 
Le-cunnian,  to  try,  attempt 
Lupon       ^ 

7C-cupon    >  see  Leoj-an 
De-cupon  ) 
Lu'5,     known,     manifest.        See 

Ly}>an 
LuSon.     See  Lunnan 
Lpacian,  to  quake 
Lpacung,  quaking 
Lpealm,  m.  mortality,  pestilence, 

plague 
S"-cpelan,  pret.  acpsel,  to  die,  perish 
Cpellan     }  pret.   cpealbe,  to  slay, 
^-cpellan  ^       kill 

ät^eman}  *°  «°"«^"^t«' P'e*8e 

L^neh"^^"''^«"*" 

Ä-cpencan,  to  quench 

Lpenlanb,  the  country  between  the 


Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  Whit« 
Sea,  including  Finmark 

Lpen-jTB,  m.  the  White  Sea 

/'S p.  qVS,  pret.  cpaeS, 

Lpe'San       N      pi.  epsebon,  to  say, 

Le-cpe5an  i      speak,  agree  on,  de- 
i_     clare 

Lpic,  quick,  living 

Lpilman,  to  kill 

Lpybpseben       )/.    compact,  cove- 

Le-cpybpseben  J      nant 

Lyl,  m.  leathern  bag 

Lyle,  m.  cold 

Lyra's,  comes.     See  Luman 

Lyn,  n.  kin,  kind,  sort,  race 

Le-cynb,  n.  nature;  adj.  natural 

Lyne,  royal;  used  as  a  prefix,  as 
cyne-cynnej',  of  royal  race 

Lynebom,  kingdom 

Lynelice,  royally,  nobly 

Lyne-pice,  n.  kingdom 

Lyne-pecl,  n.  royal  seat  or  resi- 
dence 

tyns     ■) 

Lynnij    >  king 
Lyningc  ) 
Lypejien,  of  copper 

^yj*  y  m.  time,  occasion 

Lyjipan       ^ 

Le-cyppan  >  to  turn,  return 

Le-cijipan  ) 

Lypice,/.  church 

LyiT,/.  chest,  box 

pret.  -cy'Sbe,  cybbe, 
part,  -cybeb,  to  make 
known,  devise 

Ly'SJ'U,  /.  country 

D. 

Daeb,/.  deed 

Dsebbor,/.  penance,  repentance 

DseS,  771.  day;  pi.  bajap 

Dael,  m.  part 

Dselan      )  to  deal,  divide,  distri- 

Le-bselan  J      bute 

Le-baj-enian,  to  be  fitting 

Ire-bafenhce,  fittingly 

Dalaraenpan,    the    DalamenssB, 

Slavonic  people,  formerly  inlia- 

biting  Silesia 


LyJ>an 
Le-cy}>an 
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Deafe,  dead 

Deablic,  deadly 

Deapninga,  secretly 

Deapjxan,  ic  beaji  (Seop)  pe  bupjion, 

pret.  bopj-ce,  to  dare 
Deat5,  m.  death 
De-belf,  n.  delving,  digging 
Delyan      )  pret.  bealj:,  pi.  buljron, 
TC-belyan  J      to  delve,  dig 

T^^'"     y  m.  loss,  detriment 

He-beman,  to  doom,  sentence 
Denameape,  Denmark ;  though  not 
in  the  modern  sense,  but  the 
then  Danish  provinces  of  Skaane 
(Scania)  and  Halland,  which 
were,  in  fact,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Danes,  and  constituted  a 
part  of  that  kingdom  until  1658, 
when  they  were  ceded  to  Sweden 

Deovol-cpsejrc,  m.  diabolical  art 

Deofolsylb,  n.  idol,  idolatry 

Deofulsylb-huf,  n,  heathen  temple 

Deep,  n.  deer,  beast 

Depian,  to  hurt,  injure,  annoy 

Dic,y.  dike,  ditch 

Dijel,  dark,  secret 

Di?;elnef,  darkness,  secret,  mystery 

Dolirop,  daughter 

Dom,  m.  doom,  authority,  dignity 

P  r3  pers.  beS  (bo«),   pret. 

Le  bon  ]      ^  J'^^'  P^""*'  S«^^on,  to  do, 

(     make,  reduce,  bring 
7C-bon,  to  do,  take,  remove,  release 

See  Don 
Dojij-re.     See  Deappan 
TC-bpseban.     See  Onbpseban 
Ä-bpseyan,  drive  out,  expel 
Le-bjisej-ebnej",  grief,  sorrow 
Dpeara,  m.  frenzy 
Dpecan       t  pret,  bpehce,  to  tor- 
F/e-bpecan  J      ment,  afflict 
De-bpepan,     to    perplex,   trouble, 

afflict 
Ire-bpejreblic,  turbid,  dense 
Dpene,  m.  drink,  potation 
7C-bpencan,  to  drown,  r.  o. 
Dpeojan,  3  pers.  bpyS,  pret.  bpeab, 

pL  bjiu^on,  to  suffer,  sustain 


Dp^an  ]  P'"®*-  ^^^^'  *-**  ^"'■-'  "*■«* 
Le-bpifau,    to    be    wrecked.     See 

Djiiran 
DiiiK,  dry 

S-bpij;an,  to  dry  up 
Dpihren,  wj.  lord 
Djnnca,  drink 
Djuncan,  pret.  bpanc,  pi.  bpuncon« 

to  drink 
!S!-bjimcan,    to    be  drowned.    See 

Djnncan 
Dpopa,  drop 
Dpuncen,  drunk 

Ti  bpuncen,  drowned.  See  Dpincan 
Dpuncennyj*,  drunkenness 
Dpy,  wizard,  magician 
Djiycpaejrc,  m.  witchcraft,  magic 
Dpyhren,  lord 
te-bpync,  n.  drinking 
Dpypan,  to  drip,  drop 
Duju«,  /.   nobility,  flower    (of  a 

people),  virtue 
Dulmun,  a  sort  of  large  ship,  dro» 

mond 
Dun,/,  down,  mountain 
Dupu,/.  door 
Duj-c,  n.  dust 
S-bpsefcan,  to  quench 
lie-bpola,  error,  lieresy 
te-bpolman,  heretic 
Dybe.     See  Don 
S-bybe.     See  Sbon 
te-byjran,  pret.  -beaf,  pi.  -bupon, 

to  dive,  sink 
te-byiisian,  to  dung,  manure 

^^  >  dear,  precious 

Dypn,  dark,  secret 
Dvpnan,  to  conceal 
Dyps,  n.  folly,  adj.  foolish 
DypSner,  folly,  delusion 

e. 

Ca,  /.  river  ;   ea-jans,  course  o\ 

bed  of  a  river 
Cac,  eke,  also 
eaca,  addition,  increase 
ease,  n.  eye 
eahca,  eight 
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eahcaceolje,  eighteenth 
eahcacij  (hunb),  eighty 

ISSS  (-«""• 

6ala,  alas 
Bala's,  m.  ale 
Calb,  old 
Calbbom,  age 

Calbojibom,  eldership,  supremacy 
ealbojjman,  prefect,  tribune,  ge- 
neral 
ealbunj,  age 
Call,  all 
Gain )     /.    ,1 

ein  \  f'  ^11 

ealnfl  \  constanly,  always 
Calo-sepeopc,  n.  ale-brewery 
earn,  uncle 

eapb,  m.  country,  habitation 
eapbj-Kfc,  abiding 
eapbian,  to  inhabit,  dwell 
eapfeS)    /.   difficulty,    hardship, 
eapfoS )        mishap 
eapj-Q^hce,  hardly,  sorely 
eaps,  bad,  slothful,  cowardly 
Ä-eapsian,  to  become  cowardly, 

etc. 
eapm,  m.  arm 
eapm,  poor,  miserable 
eapnalice,  miserably,  piteously 
lie-eapnian,  to  merit,  earn 
eaj"C,  east 

eaj-cane,  from  the  east 
eajT-bsel,  TO.  east  part 
eaj-cene,  in  the  east 
Cafremej^,  eastmost 
6a)*repeapb,  eastward 
Cafclanb,  the  country  of  the  Osti, 

or  Estas,  Esthonia.     See  Opn 
eaj*cpyhce,  due  east 
eaj-c-ymburan,  east  about 
Capunja,  publicly,  openly 
ea^,  easier,  more  easily.    See  Y^ 
CatJe,  easily 
üe-eaSmeban,  to  humble 

Ca'Smobis,  humble 
eaSmobner,  humility 
ece,  eternal,  perpetual 


ecnyf,  eternity 

ebpic,  reproach,  contumely 

Gjrc,  again,  after 

ejrc-asijran,  to  give  back.  See 
Irij-an 

ejrc-sepenban,  to  turn  back,  retro- 
grade 

ejrc-)*ec5an,  to  say  again,  repeat. 
See  Secjan 

eje,  m.  awe,  fear,  terror 
ejepUl  formidable 
ejej-hc.  terrible,  dire 

ehran,  to  follow,  prosecute,  assail 

eie,  m.  oil 
eii>eob,/.  exile 
ein,/,  ell 
eipenb,  m.  elephant 

embe.     See  Ymbe 

embpccan.     See  Ymbpcean 

emjrela,  equally  many 

emleoj-,  equally  pleasing 

eralic    >  similar  ;  emhce,  emnhce, 

emnlic5      similarly,  equally. 

emn,  even,  equal;  co-  m  comp,  emne^ 
equally,  level  ;  emnap,  more 
equally  ;  on  emn,  simultaneous 

emnec,  m.  ?  plain,  level  coiuitry 

emnlange,  along 

eran-fceolejje,  co-disciple 

emj-apij,  equally  sorrowful 

enbe,  m.  end,  extremity,  part 

Cnbemej-,  after  all,  at  length 

enbian       \  .„ , 

ne-enbian5*oend 

enbleoran  >    , 
enblufon  \  ^^^^®° 
enc,  »J.  giant 

te-eobe  [  ^^  ^^"  ^^^  ^'^**'* 
eoplSbeoj-uns,  earthquake 
Cop'Se,  ecrth 
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eop^c,  earthly 

eoj»S-rj-pepe,  earth-tar,  bitumen 
eop5-p«efrin,  m.  fruit  of  earth 
eop%ape,y!  p/.  inhabitants  of  earth 
eoji^-pela,  abundance  of  earthly 

produce 
Cop,  you,  to  you 
Cpian,  to  plough 
ecan,  3  pers.  yr,  pret.  at,  to  eat 
Crran.for  eran,  toeat?  or  pasture? 

or  for  hecran,  to  hunt? 
eubomane,  Arabia  Eudaimon 
ej>el,  m.  n.  country 

F. 

TSe-jra,  foe 

Facen )  u.  artifice,  deception,  de- 

Facn  j      vice 

Facian,  to  contrive,  plot,  scheme 

Faebep,  father 

Faebepa,  paternal  uncle 

Faebep-et>el,  m.  n.  paternal  country 

te-pebpeb,  related   through   the 

father 
Faejep,  fair,  beautiful 
F8eh"5,yi  feud,  hostility,  enmity 
Fsemnanhab,  maidenhood 
Fseun )        « 
Fenn  \  "•  ^«'^ 
S-jaejian,  to  fear 

Fsnel-   I"-    expedition,    march, 
F^pelbe)     '■^^^"^ 
Faejihc,  sudden 
Faepc,  fast,  strong,  firm 
Fsej-ce,  fast,  firmly,  closely 
Faej-ce-boc, y.  fast-book? 
Faepren,  n.  fastness,  fortress 
Fseprhc,  firm,  secure 
Fsepcmob,  firm 

^f-r.n.a„    I     «S„r"°' 
Fseprnj-p,  fastness,  strength 
Fsec,  n.  vessel;  pi.  pacu 
Feec,  fat 
Feecelp,  n.  vessel 

Fanbiau       }  to   try,   explore,   at- 
Le-f  aubian  )  tempt 


Fapan 
ne-papan 


L 


lie-pansen,  captured,  taken  (pri- 
soner).    See  Fon 

fpret.  pop,  to  fare,  go, 
journey,  experience, 
capture,  ravage,  gain 
(a  victory),  die;  je- 
papeu,  departed,  dead 

7C-papan,  to  go  from 

De- pea,  joy 

Fealb,  w.  fold 

Fealh.     See  Fdhan 

Feallan         "i  _  .,» 

S-peaUan      i^   P^lf",  ^T'n'    ^^*' 
ne-peallan    )      Feoll,tofaU 

Feap,  m.  bull 

Feap,  few 

te-peccan,  pret.  -pebte,  (-p ecte)  to 

fetch,  seek,  get 
Feban      ?  *    /•    j 
S-pebanT«^'^'^ 
Fel,  n.  fell,  hide 
Fela,  much,  many 
te-pelan,  to  feel 

TT-pens  5 

Fen-lanb,  n,  fen- land 

Feo    ) 

Feoh  S  "■  ^"^®'  ™°°®y 

te-peoht,  n.  fight,  war 

Feohran     )  pret.  -peahc,  pi.  -juh- 

7C-peohran  \      ron,  to  fight 

Iie-peohran,tofight,gainbyfightiD|{ 

Feonb,  n.  foe 

Feonbpcipe,  enmitv 

Feop,  far 

Feoph,  n.  life 

Feopm,/.  feast 

Feopl^a  -e,  fourth 

Feopep,   four;    peopepa  pum,   one 

and  four  others,  or  one  of  four? 
Feopep-per,  m.  quadruped,  cattle 
Feopeppcj-re,  quadrangular 
Feopepcij;,  forty 
Feopepnj^e,  fortieth 
FeopeprjTie,  fourteen 
üe-pepa,  comrade,  associate 
Fepan,  pret.  pepbe,  to  go,  march 
te-pepp8eben,_/".  fellowship 
Feppc,  fresh 

]je-peppcipe,fellowship,companioM 
Ire-perr,   fetched,   sent   for.      Sea 

tejeccan 
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Fe)>e,  gait,  iocamotive  power 

Fe)>e-hepe,  m.  foot  army,  in- 
ifantry 

Fijr,  five 

Fijrce,  fifth ;  pjrce  healj-,  four  and  a 
half 

FiFCis,  fifty 

Fijrryne,  fifteen 

Pilb,  open,  campaign 

Filhan,  pret.  jrealh,  to  betake  one- 
self? 

Fmban      (P^^*'  F*"^'  P^'  Fu»^»"- 
5Cnnhan  ]     *°    ^"^'    determine, 

Fmjep,  m.  finger 

Fipen-lufc,   m.   sinful   lust;   from 

ppen,  sin,  and  lufc,  lust 
Fipmerran,   to   request  ?     In   the 

Cott.  MS.  the  word  has  over  it 

in  a  later  hand  baebon 
Fippa,  further 
Fifc,  pi.  pxa)",  m.  fish 
Firca?!  I  m.  the  occupation  of  fish- 
Firco'5 )       ing 
Fij-cepe,  fisherman 
Fla,/",  arrow 
Fleah.     See  Fleojan 
Fleam,  »i.  flight 
Flebe,  flood,  flood-tide 
Fleoja,  fly 

Fleojan  )  pret.  jleah,  pi.  fluson,  to 
Fleon      \     flee,  fly ;  j-leoube,  fleeing 
Fleoc,  water,  sea 
Flex,  m.  flax 

te-jlic,  n.  contest,  dispute 
FlocmBelum,  in  flocks 
Flob,  m.f.  n.  flood 


/pret.   -I 
C      flood 


-yleop,   to    flow, 


Flopan 

S-jrlopan 

te-flopan 

Flugon.     See  Fleogan 

Flyma,  fugitive 

£&  h^p'^tt«  flight« -"«"t 

Fobpepe,  fodderer 
Folc,  n.  folk,  people 
Folc-sepeohc,  n.  general  battle 
Fol^epe,  follower,  successor 
Foljian,  to  follow 
Folso-S,  TO.  train,  service,  Lat.  mi- 
nisterium,  sequela 


/"  3  pers.  peh^.  pret.  pens, 
Fon  \      part.    Sepanjen,     to 

te-pon      i     receive,  take,  biegiiv 

V     succeed  to 
Fop,  /*.  journey,  march 
Fop,  for,  on  account  of 
Tf-pop.     See  !S"papan 
Fopbaepnan,  to  burn,  be  burnt 
Fopbeoban,  pret  -beab,  pi.  -bubon, 

part,  -boben,  to  forbid 
Fopbepan,  to  endure,   bear.    See 

Bepan 
Fojibpecan,     pret.     -bii»c,     part. 

-bjiocen,  to  break,  violate 
Fopbu?;an,  pret.  -beah,  pi.  -bujon, 

to  eschew,  avoid 
Fopbyjib,  obstacle,  hindrance 
Foju-eoppan,  pret.  -ceapp,  pi.  -cup- 

pon,  to  cut,  sever 
Fopcu'5,  depraved,  wicked 
Fopcpel'an,  to  accuse,  charge  with. 

See  Lpe'San 
Fopbeman,  to  condemn 
Fopbon,  to  foredo,  destroy,  also  tc 

perish.     See  Don 
Fojibpipan,  to  drive.     See  Dpipan 
Fope,  before 
Fojie-gilpan,  pret.  -Jalp,  pi.  -Jul 

pon,  to  vaunt 
Foppeapb,  forward,  early 
Foppleoj;an,  to  run    away.       Se* 

Fleojan 
Fopj;an,  to  forgo.     See  tan 
Foi»j;ipan,  to  forgive.     See  üivan 

Fo'^.K  ■'^  «1  (  '"^"^S^"*'  compliant 
Fojijjipnep,  forgiveness 
FopKican  >  pret  -Seat,  pi.  -Sitoi 
Fopsyran  3      to  forget 
Fopsylban,  pret.  -Sealb,  pi.  -j;ul 

bon,  part,  -jolben,  to  pay,  requit« 
FophepSian,   to  ravage,   plunder, 

harm 
Fojjhepsunj;,  ravaging,  devastation 
Fojihc,  afraid,  fearful 
FophpBey;a,  ?  about 
Fojihynan,  to  bring  down,  reduce, 

hxmible 
Fojilsebaii,  to  mislead 
Fojilaeran,  pret.  poplet,    to  leave 

forsake,  dismiss,  abandon,  allo> 
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Fonle</rar^  3  pers.  -Ktc,  pret.  -leaf, 

'i\.  -lupon,  part,  -lopeii,  to  lose 
i*  uplic-san,  to  commit  incontinence, 

V.  refl. 
Foplop,  los8 

Fojima,  -e,  foremost,  first 
Foi»melran,  to  be  consumed  by  fire. 

See  üemelran 
Fopneah,  almost  all,  very  near 
Fopne)>an,  to  devote,  sacrifice? 
Foimiman,     to     take    away     (by 

death),  destroy.     See  Nunan 
Fopob,  broken 
Fopj-acan,   pret.   -foc,    to    refuse, 

deny,  renounce 
Fopj-KCTan,  to  beset,  Hein  wait  for 
Fopj-apon,  despiseil.     See  Fopfeon 
Fojifcapunj   >  metamorpbosis,  vi- 
Fopffeapuns  \      cissitiide? 
Fupfcpijan,  pret.  -j-cpaf,  pi.  -fcpu- 

jon,  to  crop  off,  gnaw  off 
Fojij-enban,  to  send  away,  banish 
Fojij-eon,  to  despise.     See  Seoa 
Fopj-epennef,  contempt 
Fupprran,    to    obstruct,    occupy. 

See  Lefirran 
Fopi'lean,  3  pers.  -fly^S,  pi.  -rloh, 

pi.  -floT;on,   part.  -]*la5en  (-fle- 

Sen),  to  kill,  destroy,  beat 
Fo]ij-pillan,  to  destroy 
FojijTanban,  to  stand  before.     See 

Sranban 

Fojifujian^ 

Fojifupian  l  to  pass  in  sUence 

Fojif  j-jian  J 

Fojicenban,  to  burn 

p  rto  destroy,  make  cri - 

r  '  ".   '^       -l     minal.  See  liepeop- 
Fojipj-pcan    (    f.j^^  ^     ' 

Foppeop>an,  to  perish.     See  ^eop- 

jsan 
Fopp^-pnan,  to  w  am,  forbid,  dtny, 

refuse 
FojiS,  forth,  oa 
FopJ>8em  "^ 
FopJ>am  >  because 
FüjiJ>on   ) 
Fojit>encan,   to   despise,    despond; 

)ropt>ohc,  despised.     See  Deucan 
FopSj-apan,  to  go  forth,  die 
F;ptSj:apen,  dejt>arted,  dead 


Foji'SJi^elaeban,  to  leai*  forth 
Fop5  sepecsau,  to  say  forth.     Sea 

Sec^au 
For,  m.  foot;  betpeox  |>am  pocum, 

t€te-a-tete 

FpacoS  }  profligate,  indecent 


Fjijerpian       ) 


to  fret,  adorn 


20 


Le-niserpiau  J 

Fpom  (  ^'■*'™'  ^y»  t^»rough,  of 
Fjiambu^an,   to    desert,  abandon. 

See  trebu^an 
Fjiecenlice,  dangerously 
Fpefehce,  wantonly,  lasciviously 
Fpejea,  lord,  master 
Fj»ej;nan,  pret.  ppsesn,  pi.  )r]iusnon, 

to  ask,  inquire  of 
Fpembe,  strange,  foreign 
te-ppemian    )  to  effect,  perpetrate, 
lie-}7»emniaii  \      promote,  perform 
Fpeobom,  freedom,  liberty  , 
Eie-rpeüj;an,  pret.  -ppeobe,  to  free, 

emancipate 
Fpeunb,  friend 
Fpeonbfcipe,  friendship 
Fpeopan,  pret.  ppoji,  part,  jpopen, 

to  freeze 
Fjiecau,  pret.  rp*^>  to  devour 
Fpis,  free 
Fpman,  pret.  ppan,  pi.  j-jmiion,  to 

ask,  inquire 
Fpi'S,  »I.  peace 
FjiiSian,  to  protect 
Fpox,  m  frog 

Fjiura-,  first,  used  as  a  prefix 
Fjiuma,  beginning 
Fjium-cenneb,  firstborn 
Fpum-j-lsep,  m.  first  sleep 
FpjmtJ,/'.  beginning 
Iie-n»yub,  friends,  used  collectivchj 
Fujel^  m.  fowl,  bird 
Fujelejie,  fowler 
Fuljan,  to  follow 
Fulian,  to  corrupt,  rot 
Full,  full 
Fulleobon,  to  fulfil.     See  Can 

/"to  complete,  acc<.im 
Fullj;an  S  plish,  terminate, 
Fullsanjan  J  j)erforni  duty,  be« 
(_     hau 
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Fullian,  to  baptise 

FuUice,  fully 

Fullpihc,  m.  baptism 

Fulneah,  nearly 

Fulpa'Se,  very  quickly,  very  soon 

Fulcum,  m.  help,  aid,  force 

üe-Fulcumian,  to  aid,  support 

Fulcumleajr,  without  help 

Funbian,  to  tend,  hasten 

Fup}>on,  indeed,  even 

Fup>umlic,  wonderful,  singular? 

lie-Fylbe,  n.  plain 

Fyll,/.  fill,  glut,  fall,  destruction 

X-Fyllan,  to  fill 

X-pyllan,  to  quell 

te-j-yllan,  to  fell,  strike  down,  slay 

tl-r^lrran  (  ^^  *^^'  «^PP"^' 

FylS,  falls.     See  Feallan 

Ere-jrynb,  foes;  from  jreonb 

Fyp,  Ti.  fire 

Fyp-bpyne,  m.  conflagration 

Fyp-cyu,  n.  sort  of  tire 

Fyub,/.  army 

Fyjien,  fiery 

Tf-j-yphcan,  to  frighten,  terrify 

Fyphcuef,  fear,  terror 

Fyjihco, /!  fear 

Fjjimej-c,  first,  foremost,  chiefly 

Fypp,  farther;  comp,  of  yeop 

Fyjiperc,  farthest ;  superl.  ot  jreop 

Fypj-c,  wj.  space  of  tune 

FyjifC,  first,  chief 

Fyp^jiian,  to  further,  promote 


te-sabepian,  to  gather,  collect 
S-Seelan,  to  strike  with  a  panic; 

part,  asaeleb  (ageelpeb ),  busy 
üsepf-ci'S,  m.  blade  of  grass 
üeepfcapa,  grasshopper,  locust 
tajrol,  n.  tribute 
Erajrol-sylba,  tributary 

^*"       {  pret.  eobe,  to  go,  walk 

La-San,  to  overrun,  conquer.     See 

Ifan 
tanjenbe,  going,  foot  soldiers 
Laiis-hepe,  m.  army  of  foot 
Lapa,  point?  p.  !258 


üapfecj,  m.  ocean 

üe,  yea,  also 

lieap,  71.  year.  In  geap-basum,  in 
days  of  yore.  Pages  332,  1.  30, 
and  430,  7.  jeap  is  masc. 

lieapb,  m.  home,  dwelling 

teape,  readily,  well ;  comp. 
Seapop 

teapo,  ready 

lieac,  n.  gate 

tear.     See  Ixeocan 

liejrea,  joy 

rieleaja,  belief,  faith 

üemsene       )  common  ;  Semwnis- 

LemBenisbc  \      hoe,  in  common 

Demons,  among,  during 

üeoc,  n.  yoke 

üeomoplic,  sad,  doleful 

Iieompian,  to  sigh,  groan,  lament 

Lenoh, enough 

Ireonb,  tliroughout,  over 

rreonspa,  junior,  disciple 
üeopn,  diligent,  desirous 
Iieopne,  earnestly,  diligently,  well, 

comp,  seopnop,  rather 
teopnjrul,  desirous,  diligent 
lieopnjrulnej*,  zeal,  energy 
üeojmhc,  desirable 
lüeocan,  pret.  Seac,  pi.  gucon,  to 

shed,  pour 
üeocepe,  founder 
tibbian,  to  sing,  make  verses 
niF,  if 

Lijan  >  pret.    Jeajr,   pi.   Sifoo,   to 
IrVfan  J      give 

S'-jiyau  )  to  give  up,  restore.   See 
S-syjran  \      tiyan 
Ifij-l,  meal,  refection 
Ifij-u,  /.  gift,  favour,  grace 
nilban      I  pret.  gealb,  pi.  Julbon, 
S-gdban  i      to  pay,  requite 

^l\P  \  m.  vaunt,  boast 

Lim-rcan,  wi.  gem,  precious  »tone 
Lnib.     See  Leonb 
Linspa.     See  Leongpa 
Linsj-c,  youngest 
Linian,  to  yawn 
Lipian,  to  prepare 
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tij-el,  m.  hostage 

Dicf UU5,  /*.  cupidity 

nieap,  skilful,  sagacious 

Lliban,   pret.  glaib,  pl.  glibon,  to 

glide 
tnter,  m.  gnat 
Lniban,  pret.  juab,  pl.  ^nibon,  to 

rub 

Irnopnuns,  complaint,  murmuring 

tob,  God 

tob,  n.  good,  adj.  good 

Erobcuiib,  divine,  blessed 

tob-gj'lb,  n.  image  of  a  god,  idol 

Dolb,  n.  gold 

tolb-hojib,  m.  treasure 

tpam,  incensed,  angry 

tixeraian       )  .     .     ... 

r '  f  to  irritate,  vex 

De-5|iemian  \  ' 

tjiecan,   pret.   Speere,    to    greet, 

meet,  encounter 

te-spipan,  pret.  Spap,  pl.  -Spipon, 

to  gripe,  seize 
tpohc,  n.  grain,  groat,  grit 
tpopan,  to  grow 
tu5}-ana,    gonfanon,    war-banner, 

ensign 

Sbtan[  to  sing,  recite  (verse) 

tyben,  goddess 

tjlben,  golden 

tylpan  >  pret.  Jealp,  pl.  gulpon,  to 

tilpan  5      vaunt 

tylpe-popb,  n.  vaunt-word,  boast 

Irvlr,  m.  guilt,  crime 

"^'-^n-^^   J  to  sin,  offend 
De-sylcan  J  ' 

tJTnan,  to  heed ;  gov.  gen. 

Tixme,/.  heed 

S-5^ela}g^'-'°^°*'«^ot^i"? 
typian       )  to   clothe,   ornament, 
tre-5ypian  ^      prepare 
IrN'jinan,  to  yearn,  desire;  gov.  gen    j 
tre-syjjpan,  to  prepare 
t\x,  yet,  still  i 

X-Sycan,  pret.  ongeat,  to  under- 
stand I 
2o 


)>. 

)>abban,  3  pers.  hsejiJ,  pret  h«Ft>e, 

to  have 
T>arele,/.  mantle,  garment 
)>8e}bou.     See  liabban 
iJaejxnyb,  y.  captivity,  thraldom 
te-hseian,  to  heal,  cure 
l^aelenb.  Saviour 
iJaepj-efr,  m.  harvest,  autuma 

lisecc,  m.  hat 

iJseK,  heat? 

)>ael>en,  heathen,  hae>enij-c,  hea- 
thenish 

)>ae)»um  (sec),  Haithaby,  now  Had- 
deby,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Slie.  This  now  forgotten  city 
has  long  been  supplanted  by  the 
more  modern  Sleswig.  Its  an- 
cient church  is  all  that  remains 
of  it 

l^ajol,  m.  hail 

liajohan,  to  hail 

l>al,  hale,  whole,  sound 

Iie-halj;iau,  to  hallow,  consecrate 

liahj;,  holy 

)>alpaii,  to  implore 

)>am,  m.  home 

J>am-}:8ejielb,  march  home 

liampeapb,  homewards 

l>anb,  J.  hand;  on  haub  jan,  to 
yield,  surrender 

|>ar,  not 

I>aran       )  pret.  -her,  to  command. 

te-haran  \      promise 

Jiaran,  to  call,  be  called;  pret. 
harte  (her),  part,  geharen 

lie,  he 

)>eaF,  m.  groan,  groaning 

)>eaj-ob,  r.  head 

|>eajrob-buph,  y.  chief  city 

lieafobhc,  head,  chief 

l>eajrob-pice,  n.  cliief  empire 

Ueayob-fcebe,  m.  chief  place 

)>eaj:ob-frol,  m.  chief  seat,  me« 
tropolis 

l>eah,  high 

l^eahjjunsen,  of  high  rank 

Dealban,  3  pers.  hylr,  pret.  lieolt^ 
to  hold,  conduct 

2 
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Dealj-,  f.  half,  side 

)>ealc,  halt,  lame 

bean,  mean,  base,  contemptible 

?>eanlic,  disgraceful,  contemptible, 

lowly 
?>eap,   m.   body   (of   men),   band, 

corps 
Deapniaelum,  in  bodies 
|>eaj»b,  hard,  cruel,  rugged,  bold; 

heajiboj-r,  chiefly 
l^eajiblice,  hardly 

l>eapm,  m.  harm,  injury,  prejudice 
Deapan,  pret.  heoj',  to  liew,  cut 
Ä-hebbaii,  8  pers.  ahej'S,  pret.  ahoj-, 
part,  ahaj-en,  to  heave,  lift,  raise 

l^^J-^''^*^    Ueavenly 
oeo}onlic  \  •' 

Jbelan,  pret.  hzel,  to  conceal 

)>ell,/  hell 

l>elp,  help 

üe-helpan,  pret.  -healp,  pi.  -hulpon, 

to  help,  uov.  yen. 

Tie-henb,  handy,  convenient 

l>enbe,  on  lu-nbe,  on  hand 

^■^^"5  jSeea:hou 
lienson  S 

\l';^\  she,  it,  fern. 

)>eoj-,  sighing,  groaning,  lament 

|^'^"J"*^"fm.  heaven 

lieojou-jiice,  n.  kingdom  of  heaven 
lieojonjtape,  inhabitants  of  heaven 
)>eoj»te  /.  heart 
]>ep,  here 
)>epe,  m.  army 

AS  ■"■*-"= 

jiejisian,  to  ravage,  plunder,  harry, 

capture 
liejijunj,  harrying,  warfare 

Depins,  praise,  glorification 
lieppa,  for  heahpa,  higher.     See 

I>eah 
f>ec,    See  ?>acan 


)>ete,  f.  heat 

Date,  pret.  subj.  of  hacan 

)>ecelic,  hateful,  execrable 

jii  l  they,  them,   pL   of  he,  he« 

?>y  S      hic 

l>iep,  hewn,  p.  434,  3.  ?  hiepne 

IMnban,  behind,  after 

l>ine,  accus,  of  he,  he 

KV^^"  I  to  belong 

Jiipeb,  m.  family,  household 

V>iT,  it 

IJipung,  marriage 

)>l8e)bie,  lady,  mistress 

IMajjniBejTe,  Lammas 

IMasue,  lean 

IMap,  in.  loaf,  bread 

JMayojjb,  m.  lord,  master 

JC-hleapan,   pret.  ahleop,   to  run, 

leap  up,  rush  on 
)>leoran       ^  pret.  hlear,  pi.  hlucon, 
te-hleotan  \      to  draw  lots 
)>hhhan,  pret.  hloh,  pi.  hloSon,  to 

laugh 

S-hlosI'^'^^'"^" 

)Myu,  m.  cry,  noise 

JMj'paii,  to  leap 

IMyrca,  augur,  diviner  by  lot» 

linepc,  soft 

:iL-hnepcian,  to  become  effeminate, 

enervated 
)>nepchc,  soft,  effeminate 
)>ol,  n.  hole,  cave 
liolb,  kind,  well-disposed 
S'hou,  pret,  ahenj;,  to  hang,  v.  a. 
)>oppe,/.  Lat.  bulla;  an  ornament 

or  amulet,  worn  on  the  neck  of 

noble  or  free-born  children 
l^opichi,  a  people  to  the  east  of  the 

Dalamensae 
)>ojip,  n.  horse 
Iie-hoppeb,  horsed,  cavalry 
)>oji)--hpa5l,  m.  walruss 
l>piebhc,  short 
)>jjjebhce,  speedily 
IJpsegl,  n.  garment,  clothes 
IJptßn,  m.  raindeer  ;  pi.  hjianaf 
iipa'S,     quickly,     soon  ;      compi 

hpa'Sop,  sooner,  more  speedily 
tehjieaj-.     See  Lehjieopan 
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A-hjiebi-aii,  to  preserve,  save 

)>peoh,  rough 

Le-hpeofan,  pret.  -hpeaj-,  2  pers. 

-hpupe,  part,  jehpojieu,  to  fa:l 
)>peoj'enbe,  falling,  decaying 
T>]ieoy>,f.  repentance 
)>jieoplice,  cruelly,  bitterly 
)>jieopj-un5,  /.  repentance 
T>pic,  »I.  back 
|>pij-,  womb 
)>pins,  m.  ring 
)>poj-,  m.  roof 
Jipvjje,  m.  fall,  rain 
I^Pyrnan   J  to  rue,  repent 

lipj-Jjep,  n.  ox 
T>u,  how 

f>unb,  m.  dog 

l>unb,  hundred.  )>unb  is  generally 
placed  before  the  tens  after 
sixty,  without  affecting  the  num- 
ber, as  hunb-j-eojonns,  seventy 

Dunjeii,  m.  hunger,  famine 

DuuKpes?  hungry 
I>unj;jii5  J         «=>  •' 

F>uni5,  n.  honey 

bunra,  hunter 

tbunraiS,  in.  hunting,  chase 

Jiuf,  «.  house,  temple 

E«e-lipa,  each,  every 

Fij'sel,  m.  whale;  pi.  hpalaj* 

?>pael-hunca,  whale  hunter 

I>p8e)>epe,    notwith.standing,     yet, 

nevertheless,  however 

l^paenne,  when 

lij'aec,  what 

)>paer,  vigorous,  active 

}>pae--hpapa,  somewhat 

Jipaecpcipe,  vigour,  activity,  valour 

T>panon,  whence 

SapaJ^^P-I^)'-^^''« 
}>pacepr,  boldest,  most  energetic 
)>peappan,    to    go    round    about, 

wander  round  and  round 
f^pelp,  m.  whelp 

ft'^^'nel  *  ^^"^^'  somewhat 

'3J;eol,  n.  wheel  I 


KS  )      hpupron,toturn, 

fjp>pran  j      return;    hpeop- 

ue-hpeoppan    ^     ^enbe,  alternate 
l^perpran,  m.  whetstone 
?f-hpeccan,  to  whet 
)>in  i  why  ;    onhpi,    from    what 
lipj  J      cause 
lipibep,  whither 

}>pil,y.  while,  time;  hpilum,  8ome> 
times 

!>^k; }  "^^^^  ^^t»  ^™®'  »"y 

)>pic,  white 

T>pon,  little,  but  little 

lie-hpylc,  any,  every,  whichsoever 

te-hpypprnian,  to  tear? 

J>yb,  /.  lüde,  skin 

te-hyban,  to  hide 

^/.  homage,  grace,  favour, 
?>ylb  S  fidelity,  affection;  hla- 
Dylbo  1     popb-hylbo,  homage  to  a 

(_     superior  lord 
lijnan,  to  abuse,  injure,  oppress 
Dyjian       >       ^         jj^^^^j   ^^ 
Iie-hypan )  ^  t        j 

Jiypbe,  shepherd 
»ype,  her 

JJJTipe,  higher,  comp,  of  heah 
lie-hvprum,  obedient 

pypfumian       ?  ^o  obey 
De-hyppumian  \  •' 

te-hyppumnep,  obedience 
l^vpe,  boy,  youth;  hjre-cilb,  male 

"child 
)>  JTpan,  to  despise 


Ic,  I 

le,  /.  river 

lie-iecan,  to  eke,  enlarge 

Ijlanb,  n.  island 

lie,  same.     See  Ylc 

In-jepinn,  n.  intestine  *^ar  or  di#» 

sension 
Inn,  house,  inn 

J^^^'^f  within 
Inne    i 

Innepeapb,  within 

Inco,  into 

lopep,  Jove,  Jupiter 
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I  »alanb,  Ireland  or,  rather,  Scot- 
land. Possibly  an  error  for 
Ij-alanb,  Iceland 

If,  n.  ice 

Ij-en,  n.  iron ;  also  adj. 

IS,  easily.    See  YÄ 


Kennan. 


K. 

See  Lennan 


Jkenner  1  ^^^-^-^ 
Acynnef  )  •' 

Kynins.     See  Lyning 


te-lacnian,  to  heal,  cure 
Labian,  to  excuse,  exculpate 

]l^l\  g"^'^^'  ^^^^^'^  g^"^'^ 
te-laecan,  to  flatter 
Lsece,  m.  leech,  physician 

S«ban|t«l^*'^'<=0"'^"«* 

LKj-an,  to  leave 

Lsefan,  to  teach,  advise 

rxe-lsepeb,  learned 

Lasf,  less 

rie-lsej-can,  to    perform,   execute, 

make  good,  aid 
Lsec,  late,  slow 
Laecan,    to    let,   esteem,    regard, 

value 
Lseran    }  pret.  -ler,  to  leave,  re- 
^L-lseran )       sign 
haj,/.  remainder,  relict,  widow;  to 

laje  been  or  j»eojil>an,  to  be  left 
Laub.  n.  land,  country 
Lanb-jsepren,  n.   land-fastness,  or 

pass 
Lanb-jemsepe,  n.  frontier,  confine 
Lanb-leobe,  m.  people  of  the  country 
Lanb-jiice,  w.  territory,  region 
Lanj;,  adj.  long;  lange,  adv.  long 
üe-lanj,  owing 
Langian,  to  long 
J^ngj-um,  long,  tedious,  lasting 
Jjanjfunilice,  slowly 
Lap,/,  lore,  instruction,  advice 
Lapeop,  doctor,  teacher 
rje-laj-tyull,  ofBcious,  obedient 
Lace,  late,  slowly 
LACop,  comp,  of  I»e  and  late 


La'S,  calamity 

LaS,  hostile,  hateful,  hostility 

Lal>ian       >  *    •      •. 

ne-la]>,anr«'°^»t«'«"'«"^ 

LaSrpell,  n.  sad  intelligence 

üe-leaj-a,  belief 

Le-leajf  urn,  credulous 

!S!-leah.     See  Sleogan 

Leahcpian,  to  blame,  criminate 

Lean,  n.  reward 

Lea^-j-pell       )  n.   fiction,    fable, 

Leaj-uuj-fpell  3      falsehood 

7C-lecsan,  pret.  -lebe,  to  lay,  laj 

down,  place 
TC-lejen,  prostrated 
Legep,  illness,  sick-bed 
Lenccen,  lent,  lenten,  spring 
üe-leuban,  to  land 
Leng,  comp,  of  lange 
LengS,  length 
Leo,  lion 

Leob,  m.  people,  nation 
Leoj-,dear;  leoppe,  preferable 
Leopan,  to  live 

Leogau      1  pret.  leah,  pi.  lugon,  to 
S-leogan  \      lie,  belie 
Leohc,  light,  easy 
Leopman      )       , 
r.e-leopnian  J  ^°  '^*'^°'  ^«"^ 
Leopuung.y.  learning 
Leocan,   pret.   lear,    pi.   luton,   to 

bow,  incline  forwards 
LeolS,  n.  poem,  song 
Leo'6-cpbe,  m.  poem 
te-lecan,  to  let,  hinder 
Le>e.     See  LiJ^e 

S-hbb"an|*«^^«'l«*'l*^« 

Lie,  n.  corpse 

Le-lic,  like 

I^-hca,  an  equal 

pret.  Iseg,  part,  le- 
gen, to  lie,  die,  be 
allayed  ;  hcgenb« 
j-eoh,  treasure 

Lichorna,  body,  corpse 

Le-hcian,   v.   impers.   to    like,    to 
please 

Lij-,  n.  life 


Licgan 
üe-hcgan 
te-  licgean 
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Li^ec,  n.  light nir.g 

Lim,  n.  limb 

De-lmipan,  pret.  -lamp,  pl.  -lum- 

pon,  to  happen 
Cre-liraplic,  fitting,  proper 
lie-hmplice,  fittingly,  properly 
Li5e,  soft,  delicate,  kind,  mild 
Ä*-loccian,  to  entice 
Locian,  to  look 
üe-lomhc,  frequent 
Loub,  n.  land 
Lon^fum,  long,  tedious 
Lorpjienc,  m.  trick,  artifice 

Lupan,  to  love 

LuJ^bKphc^  pleasant,    agreeable, 
Lujxrumhc)      desirable,  joyful 
LujTTull,  desirous 
Lufclice,  gladly 
Lunan,  to  lurk,  crouch 
S-Kjan,  to  alio«-,  permit 
Ije-K^an,  to  believe 
Ä-l\7beu,  lived.     See  ISlibban 
üe-lj^eblice,  trustingly,  implicitly 
ST-Ufan,  to    release,  redeem,   de- 
liver 
Lvfran,  to  lust,  desire,  gov.  gen. 
L\-c,  little,  few 
Ljxel,  little;  laej%  least 
Lynj,  crafty 

üe-lychan,  to  make  little,  diminish 
Ly5,  mild 
Lj-jjejihc,  squalid,  pooi,  mean 

CD. 
CDa,  more 

ODabm-hur,  n.  treasure-house 
ODseben-cilb,  n.  female  child 

fcS^  '^  c  *"•  niead,  meadow 

CCaej,  m.  parent,  kinsman,  relation 

'Xaej,    may  ;     subj.    maege,    pret. 

mihce,  might 
CCsesben-man,  maiden,  virgin 
CCaejen,  h.  strength.  eflScacy,  virtue, 

faculty 
OCaej-semor,  m.  meeting  of  kin 
CCaejiiseben,/".  kinship 
XajS,/.  tribe,  people,  family 


ODsBjrSalanb,  the  Polish  province  of 

Mazovia  .* 
OCaejrShab,  maidenhood 

CCsenan        >  ^^  complain  of,  Ijewail 
Le-m»uan  J  "^  ' 

Fje-msene,  common,  general 

OOsui^fealbhce,  manifoldly,  multi- 
fariously; comp,  -or 

SS^phcIs'^«^*'^^'"«"» 
ne-m«epe,  n.  boundary,  frontier 
Ge-mseppan,  to  exalt;  sera«pfo&, 

famed 
ODjepS,/.  greatness,  glory,  wonder 
CC«effe-pi»eorc,  mass-priest 
CCtep;,  most  greatest,  almost 
CD«»S,y.  measure,  degree 
CCa^an,   y>u  mihr,  pret.   mibce  01 

meahre,  to  may,  can,   be  able. 

Lat.  posse 
ODasijxep,  master 
ISe-mahhc,  wicked 
CCan    )     , 
CCannJP'-'"^"'"*" 

_^°  >  one;  Fr.  on;  Gter.  man 

CCan,  n.  wickedness,  falsehood 
CCan-cpealm    }  m.  pestilence,  nior« 
CDann-cpealm  J      tality,  plague 
CDancyn,  n.  mankind 
CCan-bseb,y.  crime 
Xanf  elb,  m.  field  of  sin 
CCann-pilcmn,  i«.  body  of  men 
CCan-flihr,  in.  slaughter 
7C-mauj-umian,  to  excommunicate 
CCan-pepob    )  n.  body  of  men,  coin« 
CDann  pepob  \      pany 
CDape,  more;  comp,  of  micel 
üe-map-pian,  to  martyr 
CCajirpunj,  suffering 
CDapcyp,  m.  martyr 
CDaccue,  m.  mattock,  pickaxe 
CCapan,  to  mow 
CCealm-pcan,  m.  metal,  ore.     O.  N, 

malmr. 
Teapc,  y.  march,  boundary,  confine 
De-meapcian,  to  define,  descrilu« 
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flDeap'5,  m.  marten 

COebeji,  dat.  and  abl.  of  mobop 

üe-mebjieb,   related    through   the 

mother 
CDebraelS,  /.  ill  fortune 
CCebu,  m.  mead 

Ä-melbian,  to  announce,  disclose 
lie-melcan,  pret.  -mealc,  pi.  -mul- 

con,  to  melt,  burn,  consume  (by 

fire) 
fre-mensan,  to  mingle 
rPenigeo,/.  many,  multitude 
CDeolc,,/'.  milk 
rje-mejician,  to  mark  out 
ODejie,  m.  mere,  lake 
CDejijen,  m.  morning,  morrow 
He-mec,  n.  mote,  meeting 
CCecan        \  pret.   mecce,  to  meet, 
r.e-metaii  J      find 
OCece,  m.  meat,  food 
CDecelef t,  y.  ?  want  of  food 
te-metsiaii,  to  moderate 
rie-mennj;,  meeting,  engagement 
fte-mecsunj,  moderation 
CDer-feax,   m.  f.     n.     meat-knife, 

dagger 
ODetcpymnej*,  malady 
CDeJ>i?;,  faint,  enfeebled 
CCicel 


pel  \  "^"^^'  ^^^^* 


COy 

rie-miclian,  to  increase 
CDiclum,  greatly 
ODib,  with 
CCib,  mid 

CCibmefC,  middlemost 
CDibb,  a  certain  measure,  about  a 
peck 

J^t^T''^N-^orld,  earth 
CDibbanj;eajib )  ' 

CCib-ealle,  totally,  altogether 

CCibbej)ea]ib,  towards  the  middle 

ODibjajian,  to  go  with,  accompany. 
See  Fajian 

CDib  J>am,  when,  while 

CDihr,/.  might,  power 

CDil,y;  mile 

CDdb,  mild,  gentle,  kind 

CDilbehce,  kindly 

(Ddbheo)ire,  mild-hearted,  compas- 
sionate 

CCilbheojicBej*,  mercy,  pity 


CCd-j-uns,  mildness,  mercv 

ODij-baeeb,  y.  misdeed 

CDifhmpan,  to  be  unsuccessflll 

CDij-fenlic,  various 

O0i)-j*poj)an,  to  speed  ill 

CDinnc,  meeting 

rie-mictaii,  to  meet 

rje-mitrin5,  meeting,  engagement 

CCob,  n.  mood,  mind,  courage 

CDoboji,  mother 

CDobpie,  maternal  aunt 

CDon.     See  CDan 

CDona,  moon 

CDonaS,  m.  month 

CDoncynn,  n.  mankind 

te-mons,  among,  during 

CDonS,  m.  month 

CDoj),  m.  mountain 

CCopS,    n.  deadly  sin,  murderoua 

deed 
CDoran,  must,  might 
Iie-munan,    to    remember,    make 

mention 
CDunr,  m.  mount,  mountnia 
CDutmc,  m.  monk 
CCunuc-hj-,  n.  monastery 
CDu]Kinan,  to  murmur 
CDujia,  mouth  (of  a  river) 
CDycelnyj-,  magnitude 
CDychan         )  .     . 
te-mychan  \  *°  '"«^^*«« 
riemynaii.     See  temunan 
ue-myujian    }  to     commemorate» 
Tie-mynbyjian  \       mention 
Tje-niynesuns,  remembrance,  me»« 

morial 
CDynj-reji,  n.  minister,  monastery 
temyjic,  n.  boundary,  march 
CDyjie,  mare 

CDy;;pan      >  to     hinder,    corrupt, 
5C-myj»jian  \      waste 

N. 
Na,  not 

Nabba^,  for  nehabba'S.  See  l>abbRn 
Nsebpe,/.  serpent,  adder 
Njefjie,  never 
Nsejel,  m.  nail 

Nsenne,  accus,  sing,  raasc.  of  nan 
Nsepe,  for  ne  psejie.     See  J'efau 
N»ej-,  for  ne  piej" 
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üc-nwran,  pret.  -naf,  to  preserve, 

sustain 
Najela,  navel 
Nail-,  naught,  nothing 
N'ahron,  for  ue  ahcou,  from  ajan 
Nalsej-^  nut;  iialaef  ^  an,  not  tliat 
Nalej-  5       alone 
Xahr,  p.  464,  1.  35  ? 
Nama,  name 
Nan,  no,  none 
Nanuhr,  naught 
Na-,  for  ne  par,  know  not;  from 

j'lran 

T. -  r  '  ^  neither 

Ne,  not,  no 

Neabnija,  by  force,  needs 

Neah,  near 

te-nealeecan,  pret.  -Isehte,  to  ap- 
proach 

Neajionej",  narrowness,  strait 

Neapu,  narrow 

Neap,  comp,  of  neah,  near 

NeapejT,  jjroximity 

Neya,  nepliew 

Nehj-c,  last 

Nellan.     See  Nyllan 

Nemnian,  to  name 

Neob-)^eap},  /'.  necessity 

T/e-neji,  n.  refuge,  asylum 

ne-nejuan,  to  save 

Nexra,  next,  last 

Ire-ueljan,  to  dare,  venture 

Ne)>ni5,  degradation  ? 

Nieb  I  f.  need,   compulsion,  vio- 

Neofe  \      lence,  oppression 

Nieblaij.     See  Nybhug 

Nigonns,  ninety 

Nigoncyne,  nineteen 

Ni^o^e,  ninth 

NihjT,  next 

Nihr,/.  night;  mhcef,  by  night 

Iie-nihc]-miine)-,  abundance 

Niman       >  pret.  -nam,  part,  -nu- 

Le-niman  \      men,  to  take,  accept 

Nip,  new 

Nipan,  newly 

Nip-cilcr,  newly  cemented,  from 
cilc,  chalk 

Nlphce}'^^^'^^'^^^^"*^^ 


Ni^,  m.  jealousy,  hatred 

te^"y}.epTan  f  ^^  ^^""^^l«'  ^^^^''^^ 

lie-noh,  enough 

Nohc,  no,  not,  naught 

Nolbe,  for  ne  polbe.     See  |^illan 

Noma,  name 

Nop'5,  north 

Noji)>an,  from  the  north 

NopSemepc,  north mest 

Nophepn,  northern 

NopSraenn,  tlie  Norwegian» 

Nop'Spihce,  due  north 

Noc,/.  use,  enjoyment 

Nu,  now 

Nunne,  nun,  vestal 

te-nyban,  to  force,  reduce  to  (sub* 

jection) 
Nvblinj,  m.  thrall,  serfc 

S^^"fnme 
Ni^on  \ 

Nyhj-r,  nearest,  sup.  of  neah 

Nyllan,  contr.  for  ne  pillan,  pret 

nolbe,  to  will  not.     Lat  nolle 

Nypeperr,  n.  narrow  pass 

Nyfcau,  for  ne  pifcou 

NyjTe,  for  ne  pij-ce 

NfrrH^^'"^^^*^ 
Nycan  >  „ 

Nftonr«'""^^'^^"'^ 
Nyren,  n.  cattle,  beast 

O. 

Oj-aceopfan,  to  cut  oflf.  See 
Sceojiyan 

Op-abpincan,  to  quench.  See 
Dpincan 

Ojrbearan,  pret.  -beor,  to  beat  to 
death 

Oybune,  down 

Ofep,  over,  above,  against,  con- 
trary to,  throughout 

Oyepbpecan,  to  transgress,  in- 
fringe     See  Bpecan 

Ofepclimman,  pret.  -clomm,  pi. 
-clummon,  to  climb  over 

Ofepcuman,  to  overcome.  Scfl 
Euman 

Opepbpencan,  to  overdrench 

Ojepj sepelb,  m.  passage  over 
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^»jrepfapan,    to  cross   over.      See 

Fapan 
Oyepj-epan,  to  traverse 
Ojejijlican,  to  refute 
Ojejiflopan,  pret.  -j  leop,  to  overflow 
Oyejjyon,  to  take  by  surprise,  seize. 

See  Fon 
0]ep}-]iojien,    frozen    over.       See 

Fjieoj-an 
Oj-epjyji,  y.  transit 
Ojrepsan,  to  pass  over.     See  tan 
Ojejihebban,   to   pass   over.      See 

Shebban 
Oj^-ejiheojicner,  overflowing  of  heart 
Ojejihepsian,  to  overrun,  ravage 
Oiejihlsefran,  to  overload 
Ofephojiau,  to  despise,  disdain 
Oyejihj'pan     to     hear,      overhear, 

contemn 
Oreiimaerhc  )  . 
Orepmere     h™"^ense 
Orepmecro,  y'.  pride 
Ofejimobij,  i)roud 
Ojejij-eon,  to  see  over  or  across 
0}c]i]Tisan,  pret.  -j-cah,  pi.  -fcijon, 

to  pass  over 
Ofejij-jnjjan,  to  overcome,   prevail 

over 
Ojejjfyljpian,  to  silver  over 
Ofejipaban,  to  wade  or  pass  over. 

See  J7aban 
Ofepj'eojican,  to  work  over,  cover. 

See  ^eojican 
Oj-epjninia«,  to  conquer.     See  |7m- 

nan.  part,  ojeppuinien 
Ojejjplenceb,  proud,  exalted 
Ojyajian,  to  go  out,  pursue.     See 

Fajian 
Onjnan,  to  offer,  sacrifice 
Ojyjmnj,  offering,  sacrifice 
Ojjceoran,  pret.  -j-cea-,  pi.  -j-cucon, 

part,  -j-cocen,  to  shoot 
Oj-flean.     See  Slean 
Ojrmopian,  to  smother,  suflTocate 
Ojjcician,  to  stab 
OjTcmsan,  pret.  -rcanj,  pi.  -j-tun- 

gon,  to  stab,  pierce 
OjTpmj;an,  to  scourge.  See  bjunjan 
Ope,  often;  oyroyt;  oftenest 
Oj-coppan,  to  cast  (stones),  lapi- 
date 


Ojcpseblice,  often,  frequently 
Oj-peban,      pret.      -rpseb,     part. 

-cpeben,  to  tread  down 
Oprri'5,  oftentimes 
Ojryjiyan,  to  stone,  lapidate 
Oj-peoppan,  prot.  -peajip,  pi.  -pup- 

pon,    part,    -poppen,    to    strike 

down,  slay 
0}-J>mcan,  to  take  ill,  repent.    See 

)?incan 
Olecunj,/.  flattery 
On,  in,  on,  from,  against 
Onbsepnau,  to  burn,  set  on  fire 
Onbeoban,  to  announce.    See  Bee 

ban 
Onbib,  expectation 
Onbucan,  about 
Oncnapan,   3    per.    -cnsep'S,   pret 

-cneop,    to    know,   understand, 

recognise 
Onb,  and 

Onbon,  to  undo.     See  Don 
Onbjiseban,  pret.  onbpeb,  to  dread 
Onbpaebm5,y.  dread,  fear 
Onjapan,  to  proceed  on  or  against. 

See  Fapan 
Onpinban,  to  find,  find  out.     See 

Finban 
Onpon,  to  receive.     See  Fon 
Oujean,  against,  towards 
Onjean-peajib,  against 
Ongilban,  to  pay.     See  tiilban 
Oajm,  n.  enterprise,  conduct 
Onjinnan,  pret.  ongan,  pi.  ongun- 

non,  to  begin,  undertake 
Onjiran,   pret.  -Jeac,    to    under- 
stand, perceive 
Onhseleb,  unhealed 
Onhaer,  hot 

Onhsecan,  pret.  -hec,  to  heat 
Onhagian,  to  please,  seem  advisable 
Otihangen,  crucified.     See  Onhon 
Onhon,  to  hang,  crucify.     See  )>on 
On-mnan,  in,  within 
Onhcjan,    to     press,    urge.      See 

Licjan 
Onp 8e35an,  to  sacrifice 
Onpcunian,  to  shun 
Onpenban,  to  send 
Onpeon,  to  look  on.     See  Seen 
Onpcselan,  to  raise,  set  on  foot 
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Onftellan,  pret.  -ftealbe,  to   ap- 
point, establish,  order 
Onjxypian,  to  excite,  affect 
Onreon,  to  draw.     See  Teon 
Onrj-nban,  to  kindle 
Onfacan,  pret.  -poc,  to  awake 

Onpealh,  sound,  whole 

Onpeg,  away 

Onpenban,  to  turn,  convert,  per- 
vert, subvert 

Onpeojipan,  pret.  -peapp,  pi.  pup- 
pon,  to  cast  on  or  against 

Onpinnan,  to  make  war  on.  See 
J7innan 

Onl'pinsan,  pret.  -))pans,  pi. 
-J>jiunson,  to  throng  on,  press  on 

Open,  open 

Openbce,  openly,  publicly 

Opbj-jiuma,  author,  originator 

Oj»5\xe,  known? 

Opmaece,  without  measure,  im- 
mense 

Oprpeop,  desponding,  without 
faith 

te-opcpupian,  to  despair 

Oppene,  without  hope 

Ojxi,  the  Estas  of  Wulfstan,  and 
Osterlings  of  modern  times. 
Tiiey  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  to  the  east  of  the  Vistula 

05,  until;  o^t>8er,  until,  till  that 

OSbpeban,  pret.  -bpaeb,  pi.  -bpu- 
bon,  to  draw  away,  withdraw 

OJjeii,  other,  second,  either,  one 

OSjeallan,  to  fall,  be  extinct 

OSpleojan  )  pret.   -j-ieah,  pi.  -plu- 

OSiieon      \      jon,  to  flee,  escape 

OShj'ban,  to  hide  from 

O^fpepan,  pret.  -fpop,  to  deny  on 

oath 
O^pican,  to  twit,  reproach 
OSjpan,  to  show,  reveal 
OS^e,  or ;  o«>e  ....  oS)>e,  either 
....  or 
O^hpmjan,  to  expel,  force  from. 

See  Iie)>pinsan 


P. 

Palencpe,  palace 
Pahpre,  balista 
Pmian,  to  torture 
Pinunj,  torment 
Pleja,  play,  game 
Plegtan,  to  play 

Pl^h  ]  "•  P^"^'  ^*"8«' 
Pleolic,  dangerous 
Popr,  m.  port 
Punb,  n.  pound 
Puppupe,y.  purple 
Pyle,  pillow,  cushion 
Pfc,  I»,  pit 

R. 

Racence,y!  chain 

üe-pab,  n.  condition 

üe-pab,  ready 

Rab-hepe   }  m.     horse-army,    ea> 

Rabe-hepe  3      valry 

Rab-pwn,  m.  riding-wain,  chariot 

Ete-jiaecan,  pret.  -paehce,  to  reach, 
attain,  capture, reproach,  work? 
p.  434,  1.  22 

Raeb,  m.  counsel 

Rseban,  to  deliberate 

Rsebhc,  advisable 

Rseb-heahcepe,  counsellor,  coun- 
cillor 

Raeb-J>eahrun5.  counsel 

!S'-p8epnep,  y!  exaltation 

Rap,  »I.  rope 

Ra^e,  quickly,  soon  ;  pat>e  l>«r, 
soon  after 

Reab,  red 

Reapepe,  m.  robber 

lSe-]ieapan,  to  plunder 

Reaplac,  n.  plundering,  robbery 

Reapuuj,  plundering 

Reccan,  pret.  pehce,  to  interpret 

^-''^ran  1 P^^*-  -Pe^^^'  to  relate, 

-peccean    >     recount,  reckon 
Ere-peccean  J  ' 

Reccenb,  m.  ruler 

Ere-pepa,  reeve,  prefect;  Lat.  cornea 
S-pepman,  to  bear,  endure 
Resnepbuph,  tlie  modern  circle  ol 
Regen,     of   which   Regensburg 
(Ratisbon)  is  the  chief  city 
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to  count,  number,  re- 
count 


R(!n,  Bi.  rain 

te-jjenian,  to  adorn,  to  dress  up 
(as  a  mockery)  ? 

Le-peopb,  n.  meal,  refection)  lan- 
guage 

Ere-percan,  to  rest,  desist  from 

ReS,  fierce,  cruel 

Ribb,  rib 

Ric,  rich,  powerful 

Rice,  n.  empire,  state 

Ricpan,  to  rule,  govern,  reign 

Riban      )  pret.  -pab,  pi.  -pibon»  to 

S-piban  J      ride»  ride  out 

Rihc,  right,  just 

Rihclir,  right,  righteous 

Rihcpif,  righteous 

te-pim,  n.  number 

Riman 

3'-piman 

Ere-piman 

Rman,  to  rain 

Ripa,  sheaf,  bundle  of  corn 

?C-pi)-an,  pret.  apaj*,  to  arise 

üe-pifan,  to  be  fitting 

tje-jiifenlic,  fitting,  proper 

Irc-pifne,  fitting,  becoming;  Sepij*- 
na  beon,  to  be  of  (the  number 
of)  unbecoming  things 

Rixian.     See  Ricpan 

Rome-bujih,  the  city  of  Rome 

Ruj-ns,  rusty 

Ire-pyhc,  straight,  direct 

Ryne,  m.  course 

8. 
8acn,y;  strife 
8ie,  m.  f,  sea,  lake 
8ae- jsepelb,  f.  sea-course 
Sdsj;en,/.  saying,  utterance 
88el,  m.  time 

De-j-Behj,  happy,  blessed 
Ere-f selS,  y".  happiness,  blessing 

8ahl  }  "••  <^^^^'  P«'« 

8am    ....   j*am,    whether   .    . 

.   .    or 
Samcuce,  half  alive 
Ere-j-amman,  to  assemble 
8anb,  n.  sand 
8anbihc,  sandy 
Sapis,  sorry,  sorrowful 


Sapl,/!  soul 

Ire- j-cabpif  lice,      distinctly,      dijt» 

creetly 
lie-rcamian,  to  feel  shame 
8camhc,  shameful 
Scanbe  }    ,  ,. 

Sconbe  }  '^^°^^'  ^'^STBX^ 
Scanbhc,  scandalous,  shameful 
8ceal,    pi.    j-culon,    pret.     j-ceolbe 

(j-colbe),  shall,  must,  debeo,  Grer. 

sollen 
Sceap,  n.  sheep 
lie-rceapan,   pret,  -fceop,  (-fcop), 

to  shape,  create,  give  (a  name) 
8ceappj  sharp 
Sceac   >  , 

8ceapian,  to  see,  behold 

Sceapung,  f.  view,  seeing 

Sceop  )  poet,     bard  ;     j-ceop-leotl» 

8cop   y      poem,  song 

8ceop):an,  to  bite  off,  or  gnaw 

Sceopp,  n.  garb,  dress 

Sceopc,  short 

Sceopclice,  shortly 

Ee-pceor,  n.  shooting,  arrow 

Sceotan,  pret.  pcear,  pi,  pcucon,  tO 
shoot,  run,  flow 

Scib-jebpyc,  n.  ?  shipwreck 

Seil,  scale  (of  a  serpent,  &c.) 

Scilban.     See  Ee-pcylban 

Ee-pcilbnep,  protection 

8cincji8epc,  hi.  magic,  sorcery,  arti- 
fice 

Scinenb,  shining 

8cinlac,  n.  delusion,  treachery, 
image,  idol 

8cip,  n.  ship. 

8cip-pypb,y;  fleet 

8cip-hepe,  m.  ship-army,  fleet 

8cip-laifr,  transport-ship 

8cip-pap,  m.  ship-rope 

8cip,y.  shire,  province 

Scipan  to  destroy,  clear  of,  get  rid  of 

Scijimsep-heal.  In  the  south  of 
Norway  there  was  in  ancient 
times  a  trading  place,  which  has 
since  been  forgotten,  •named 
Skiringssalr.  This  was,  how- 
ever, strictly  the  name  of  a  dis- 
trict (herred)  in  the  most  south- 
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western    part  of  Vestfold,  the 
present  parish  fsogn)  of  Thjol- 
ing,  between  the  mouth  of  tlie 
river  Laagen   and  the    Sande- 
Qord  ;  but  the  site  of  the  town 
may  still  be  recognised  in  the 
name  of  Kaupang  (Kaupangr) 
attached    to    a    farm    (paard). 
Munch,  Historisk-gei^gr.   Beskri- 
velse    over  Kovfjenket    Norge,     i 
Middelilderen,  Moss,  1849.     See 
also  i\all,  Snorri,  i.,  p.  35. 
6col,y!  school 
Scomian,  to  feel  shame 
Sconbhc,  shameful,  disgraceful 
8cop, m.  poet 

Scpibe-Fmnaj-,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  Bothnia  which  lies 
between  the  Angerman  and  the 
Tomea,  perhaps  including  those 
dwelling  to  the  north  of  Nor- 
way 
Ije-rcpuican,    pret.     -fcpanc,    pi. 

-jrpuncon,  to  shrink 
8tulan,  pres.  ic  fceal,  pi.  j-culon, 

(jreolon),  debere,  shall 
Scylb,  m.  shield 
te-j-cylhan,  to  shield,  protect 
rje-j-cyubau,  to  shend,  put  to  shame 
7f-)-cyppan,   pret.    -j-ceop    (-riop), 
part,  -fceapen,  to  shape,  create, 
bestow  (a  name) 
Iie-j"c\jiran,  to  shorten 
8c}-r,  shot,  power  of  shooting 
Scyrra,  shooter,  archer 
8e,  the,  masc.  Ger.  der 
Irtj-j-eah.     See  Seon 
8ealr,  n.  salt,  aho  salt,  adj. 
Seapa-ppenc,  «i.  stratagem,  device 
Seapian,  to   sorrow;  part,    j-eapi- 

jenbe 
Seapu,/.  stratagem,  artifice,  snare 
te-j-ecan,  pret.  -pohce,  to  seek,  visit, 
goto 

Ä-?^an^P'^*-   I"*^^'   *«   «^y« 

A-recsan   >      teU,  recount 

Ire-j-ecjan  ) 

Sejxnef,  softness,  ease 

8esel,  m.  sail 

Le-reguan  3 


Sei,  good,  desirable 

Selbon,  seldom 

Selbf \Ti,  rare 

8elr,"p.  422,  1.  15,  apparently  an 

error  for  j-ecl 
Ke-remian,  to  reconcile,  alUy 
Senban,  to  send 

^^  \  the,  fern.  Ger.  die 

8eoyel>a,  -e,  seventh 

Seofonryne,  seventeen 
SeofoSa,  -e,  seventh 

^j'|»i.  seal,  phoca 

Seolyep,  n.  silver 

("3   i>er8.   -p'h^,    pret. 

TVreon    \      -reah,pl. -rapon,  part. 
*  i     Sefepen 

Sepmenbe,  Sarraatia,  a  country  to 
the  north  of  Msegthaland,  and 
to  the  east  of  the  Burgenda«, 
extending  to  the  Riphaean  moun- 
tains, being  the  modern  Livonia, 
Esthonia.  and  part  of  Lithuania 

8etl,  n.  seat,  setting,  siege 

Je-recner  j  ^        institute 

I  Sercan  '    S  to  set,  set  up,  plac«, 
TT-perran   >     establish,    conflrn:, 
I  üe-retran  )      appoint,  allay 
'  8et>e,  who,  masc. 
I  8ib,/.  kin,  relationship 
I  8ibb,/.  peace 

8ibrum       J  peaceable 
te-ribpim )  ^ 

Sije,  m.  victory,/  at  p.  382,  1.  6 
Simbel-papenbe,  ever  journeying, 

wandering 
8in-,  ever;  used  as  a  prefix 
Smjan,  pret.  j-anj,  pi.  lamjon,  to 

sing 
8m->ypj-renbe,  ever  thirsting 
8ipian 
8y7iian 
Sj-ppan . 
te-ptran,  pret.  -ptc,  to  sit,  pott 

(oneself) 

8yx\ 


to  lay  snares,  plot,  con- 
trive 
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8ixcyne,  sixteen 

81^,  m.  journey,  way,  time 

Srömefc,  last 

Slseb,  n.  piain,  Dan.  slette?  swamp? 

mountain-pass? 
Sleep,  m.  sleep 

8ir,mnfp'"«*'"l^P'*°«^eep 

Sleepenbe,  sleeping 

S-flapian  to  grow  slothful 

Slean,   3    pers.   j-lyS,    pret.    j-loh, 

pi.  rloSon,   part,  ge-flasen  (je- 

j-lesen),  to  slay,  strike 
Ä-j-lean,  to  strike  off.     See  Slean 
Siege,  in.  slaying,  slaughter 
Slihc,  m.  slaughter 
Slog  (rloh),  pret.  of  }-lean 
Smeel,  small,  narrow 
Smeojicenb,  smarting 
Sme'Se,  sm.)Oth 
Smic,  m.  smoke 
X-j-mopian,  to  smother 
Snap,  »J.  snow 
Snel,  bold,  active 
Snop,  daughter-in-law 
Snycrpo,  /.  prudence,  sagacity 
te-j-omuian,  to  assemble 
Sona,  soon,  immediately ;  fona  J>8ef, 

immediately  alter 
Soub,  n.  sand 
St)jis,  m.     sorrow,     apprehension, 

care 
80S,  sooth,  true 
SoSyaej-c,  veracious,  righteous 
Ä-j-panan   1  pret.  aj*peon  (afpon), 
te-fpanan  J      to  draw  to,  entice 
8peb,  f.  opulence,  prosperity 
Spebig,  opulent 

Spell,  n.  discourse,  narrative,  tale 
Spell-cpybe,  m.  narrative 
TC-ppenban,    to    disperse,     distri- 
bute 
Speon,  pret.  of  j-panan,  to  draw  to, 

entice.    See  Sfpanan 
8pepe,  n.  spear 
Spinge,/.  sponge 
te-rpon,  enticed,  attracted.     See 

7[]*pauan 


te-j-popan,  pret.  -rpeop,  to  thrive, 

succeed 
Spjiecan       )  3  pers.  pppycS,  pret. 
te-pppecan  \      pppaec,tospeak,8ay 
Sppsec,/.  speech 
S-pppmsan,  pret.  apppanj,  pi.  e 

pppunjon,  to  spring  up 
Scace,/.  stake 
Scsel,  m.  place 
8c8el-hpaen,  m.  decoy-raindeer,  pi. 

-hjianap 
Scsenen,  of  stone 
Sraeji-ppitepe,  historian 
Scalian,  to  steal,  come  unawares 
Scalunj,/.  stealing,  theft 
Scan,  m.  stone 

Scanig,  stony 

te-pcapan,  pret.  -pcop,  to  step 

Sea's,  n.  shore,  bank 

&e-pcal>elian,  to  found 

Scahol,  m.  foundation 

Scellan      >  pret.    apcealfee,   to   set 

TC-pcellan  )      up,  set  on  foot,  begin 

Scene,  m.  stench 

Sceop-psebep,  stepfather 

Sceop-mobop,  stepmother 

Sceop-punu,  stepson 

Sceopbopb,  n.  starboard,  right 

Sciccemeeliun,  piecemeal,  here  and 

there 
Scician,  to  stick,  pierce 
Scicunj,  sticking,  piercing 
Scigan      )  pret.  pcah,  pi.  pnj;on,  to 
7C-pcij;an  J      go  (up  or  down) 
tepcihcian,  to  dispose,  ordain 
Scihcung        1  dispensation,  provi- 
üe-pcihcung  /     dence 

£-5iülan(*°««ll'*PP«*«« 
ScJnep,  quiet,  tranquillity 
Scincan,  pret.  pcaiic,  pi.  pruncon, 

to  stink,  emit  odour 
8cop,y.  place 
„  r  strong,  powerful,  valiant; 

Scuenii      '^^'"P-    rcpenspa,    sup. 

J      '^  (.     pcpengepc 
Iie-pcpaiii;ian,  to  strengthen 
Scpeani,  m.  stream 
I«e-rcjieou,y.  gain,  treasure 
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Scjioii^,  strong,  powerful 

Ä-Wpyaan  [  *°  ^^et,  conceive 

8rupian,  to  stoop 

Srj'ccemselura,  piecemeal 

nre-fr>"j»an  )  to  regulate,  restrain, 

te-j-rSpian  \      govern 

8ulh,  n.  plough 

Sum,  some,  a,  an 

Sumop,  m.  summer 

8unb,  swimming;  Lat.  natatio 

te-funfe,  sound,  whole 

8unbup-n'p«c,/.  private  conference 

8unne,  sun 

8unu,  son 

8ujipe,  a  Slavonic  people  inhabiting 
Lusatia,  Misnia,  part  of  Bran- 
denburg and  Silesia.  Their 
capital  was  Sorau 

Suj-l,  n.  torment 

Fxe-rupian,  to  pass  in  silence,  silere 

8u?,  south 

SulSemejx,  soutlimost 

SuiSjiihr,  in  a  southward  direction; 
fu'Spihre.  due  south 

8pa,  so,  such,  as;  j-pa  ppa,  like  as 

Spaeraii,  pret.  j-pserre,  to  sweat 

Spanj;.     See  Spmtjan 

8pa  pame  ppa,  as  well  as,  the  same  as 

Sparij;,  sweaty 

8pa-heah,  nevertheless,  however 

Sj'epel,  m.  sulphur ;  ppeplen,  sul- 
phureous 

8peyn,  n.  dream 

8pej;,  m.  sound,  noise 

Speljepe,  drunkard,  glutton 

8pelran,  pret.  ppealr,  pi.  ppulcon,  to 

die,  perish  (by  death) 

8pencan        )  .  ^n-  j. 

■r  >  to  vex,  afflict 

te-ppencan  S  '  •**^'-" 

Bpeop,  father-in-law 

Bpeopa,  neck 

Speopb,  n.  sword 

8peopcop,  sister 

lie-ppeopcpa,  sisters 

^P^r^^f  manifest 
8j'urol  ) 

8peocohce,  manifestly 

8pe]iian        )  pret.  ppop,  part,  -je- 

Le-ppepian  J      ppojien,  to  swear 

Spec,  sweet 

Le-ppehjnan,  to  mitigate 


8pic,  crafl,  guile 

lie-ppican,  pret.   -)"pac,  pi.  -ppcon, 

to  deceive,  desist  from ;  gov.  geQ« 

withdraw  from,  desist 
8picbom,  fraud,  deceit,  treachery 
lie-ppiSian.     See  Lepupian 
Spue  "i 
Spylc  >such 
Spelc  J 

Iie-fpinc,  n.  toil 
Spinjan,  pret.  ypsLTiTs,  pi.  ppanson, 

to  scourge 
Spi'Slic,  violent;  rpiSbce,  violently 
SprSop,  more;  comp,  of  ppiS 
8jnJ>opr,  superl.  of  ppiS,  above  all, 

chiefly;  most  violently 
SpiSjia,  right,  dexter 
Ire-ppucelian,  to    make    manifest, 

sliow 
8p\'lce,  as  if,  as  though 
8pj'n,  n.  swinfc 

8y,  subj.  pres.  of  pepan,  to  be 
Sypau,  seven 

8vi./.  post,  pillar,  column 
Sylp,  self 
8}-l}7ien,  of  silver 

8yllan        \  pret.  pealbe,    to      sell, 
Ire-rjllan  \      give 
Sj'mbel,  n.  feast 

Sjmbel  I  ever,  always  ;  on  pmbd, 
85'mble  \      continually 
Syn,/.  sin 

Syubpij,  singular,  extra,  apart 
lie-pjne,  visible,  from  peon 
8yii5ian,  to  sin 
Sypele,  the  country  of  the  Wend« 

so  called 


Tacen,  n.  token,  sign 

Tacnian       \  to  betoken,  show,  de- 

te-cacnian )      clare 

Tacnunj./  tokening,  appointment, 

sign,  miracle 
Tsecan,    pret.    caehce,     to    teacl^ 

direct 
Taelan,  to  blame,  increpate 
Talenca,  talent 
Tam,  tame 

Tapian,  prepare,  treat 
üe-ceah.     See  Teon 
Teala,  well 
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!S'-cellan  )  pret.  -tealbe,  tell,  count, 

t^-cellan^      recount,  reckon 

T^'mpel,  n.  temple 

T.-ugan,  to  march  on,  rush  on 

Ir2-Cen5e,  heavy,  oppressive 

Teon       S  3    pers.    tyh^  ;      pret. 

5f-Ceon    >      Ceah,  pi.    cu^on,     to 

Ir,'-teon3      draw,  lead,  go,  accuse 

Teona,  injury,  wrong,  accusation, 
tribulation 

TeoH,  tenth 

Tejipnna-lanh,  the  country  be- 
tween the  northern  point  of  the 
ßothnian  Gulf  and  the  North 
Cape 

Tibejinei",  sacrifice 

Th,/.  time,  tide 

T  bhce,  betimes,  soon,  in  time 

T  ■qel,  m.  tile,  brick 

T  licle../!  accusation 

Tima,  time,  liour 

Tunbej»,  n.  timber,  material 

rrs-cimbeji,  n.  structure,  habita- 
tion 

Tirabpian        "J 

?r-cimb)iian    >  to  build 

te-timbjiian  ) 

TintpeSian,  to  torment,  afflict 

Tincpejo,  torments 

TiSian         "1 

Ilr2-n'Sian    >  to  grant,  consent  to 

tj'-nsSian  J 

Tj,  to,  too ;  CO  Jjon,  in  order,  to  the 
end 

T  ibearan,  to  beat  to  pieces 

T  »bepf can,  pret.  -bsepj-c,  to  burst 

Tobibhan,  to  pray  to,  adore.  See 
Bibhan 

Tobpecan,  pret.  -bpser,  part,  -bpo- 
cen,  to  break  to  pieces,  demolish 

Tobpeban,  pret.  -bjiseb,  pi.  -bjm- 
bon,  to  pull  or  tear  in  pieces, 
disperse 

To-cuman,  to  come  to,  attain.  Sec 
Eumaii 

Tobaelan,  to  divide,  separate,  dis- 
perse 

To-eacan,  in  addition  to,  besides 

To-eninej-,  even  with,  opposite, 
along 

Toj-ajian,  to  disperse,  separate, 
proceed  to.    See  Fajian 


TojeoU,   pret.    of  Cojreallan.     See 

Feallan 
To-jojilaecan,  to  let,  leave,  alloir, 

admit.     See  Fojilsecan 
Tojsebejie,  together 
Tossebejxe-peapb,      towards     each 

other 
To-Sehacan,  pret.  -hec,  to  promise 
Tohliban,   pret.   Cohlab,   to    gape, 

open 
To-hopa,  hope 
Tohcjan.  to  lie  to  or  towards,  to  be 

separated 
To-mibbej-,  in  the  middle 
Tonemnan,  to  name,   distinguish 

by  name 
Tü]i,  7)1.  tower 
Tojij-unj,  hurling,  casting 
Tojm,  m.  anger 
Tofeccan,  to  settle 
Toflean,    pret.    -j*loh,    to     strike 

down,  destroy.     See  81ean 
To)-omne,  together 
Tof  cician,  to  pierce 
Toceon       )  to  draw,  drag,  pull  to 
To-jeceon  y      pieces.     See  Teon 
Tocepan,  to  tear  in  pieces 
ToCj'seman,  to  divide 
Topeapb,  towards,  to  come,  future 
Toj'enban,  to  overthrow,  subvert, 

abrogate  (a  law) 
Topeojipan,  pret.  -peapp,  pi.  -]'up- 

pon,  to  overthrow,  destroy 
To5,  m.  tooth,  pi.  ce'5 
T]ieabc)j;ean,  to  discuss 
Tpeoj',  n.  tree,  stake 
T)ieoj'.  f.  covenant,  treaty 
Tje-rjiiej'an,  to  trust 

;{][;;;g  ^  trough,  boat 

Tjiuma,   cohort,   body   (of   men) 
bucan  cpuman,  without  order 

Tjiupo,  a  town  on  the  border  of  the 
mere  or  lake  from  which  the 
river  Ilfing  (Elbing)  flows  in  its 
course  towards  the  city  of  that 
name 

ne-cpujmm   j  ^^  ^^j.^^^ 

Jje-cpeojnan  S 


Cjieojn 

Tpymian 
te-Cpynnau 


to  set  in  array,  or 
in  cjuiman,  to 
encourage 
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Ge-rpyp,  true,  faithful 
Tu,  two 

T^^r^l  \  "•  ^^^'  ^^avenly  body 

J-^5on   fseeüeceon 

Ere-rujon  ) 

Tun,  m.  town,  villa,  vill 

Tunece,/  tunic,  toga 

Tupa,  twice 

Tpa,/  n.  two 

Tpejen,  m.  two 

Tjieljr,  twelve 

Tpeljns     (hunb),     hundred     and 

twenty 
Tpentij,  twenty 
Tpeojan,  pret.  cpeobe,  for  rpeogbe, 

to  doubt 
Tpeojienbbc,  doubtful 
Tpeolice,  doubtfully,  ambiguously, 

equivocally 
Tpeon,  m.  doubt 
ne-rpeonian,  to  doubt 
Tj'eopa  "^ 
Tpipa    >  twice 
Tpypa   ) 

Tp\-}iyphis,  ambi^ous,  equivocal 
De-cyan,  to  instruct 
Tjbpian,  to  bring  forth  (offspring) 
Ire-r\-5J>ian.     See  Lentiian 
T\-n,'ten 
Tyncen? 

U. 

Upan,  up;  on-upau,  upon 

Upane,  from  above 

Upep,  ulterior;  upepan  bajiun,  at 
some  future  day 

Uhc,  n.?  thing,  creature,  wight 

Unabhnnenbee,  incessantly.  See 
Bhnnan 

Unap,/.  dishonour 

Ire-unapian,  to  dishonour 

Unapimeb,  unnumbered,  number- 
less 

IJnapimebhc,  countless 

Unapecjenbhc,  unspeakable 

Unbebohc,  unsold.     See  Bebic^an 

Unclaennep,  uncleanness,  impurity, 
unchasteness 

te-unclaenpian,  to  pollute,  defile 

Uncu'S,  unknown 

Unbep,  under,  among 


Unbeppenj.     See  Unbeppon 
Unbeppon,  to  undertake,  receive, 

adopt.     See  Fon 
Unbepssxan,  pret.  -Seac,  to  under- 
stand, perceive 
Unbepienbe,  innocent 
Unbepn,    morning,    nine  o'clock 

a.m. 
Unbepneolian,  underneath 
Unbepl>eob     )  gybiected 
Unbept>eobeb )        •' 
Unbep-l>eoj>,  thrall,  serf 
Unbon,  to  undo.     See  Don 
UneaJ>e,  with  difficulty,  hardly 
Unea'Snep )  iiarshness,  barbarity» 
Ünie'Snep  J      diflBculty 
UnetSe,  difficult,  unpleasant 
Unpopbsepneb,  unburnt 
CnpjiiS,  m.  hostility 
Unjeapu,   unaware  ;   unsea]iepe, 

unawares 
Unjeappe,  unawares 
Unjepephc,  unsocial 
Unsepohj;e,  excessively 
Unsepoclic,  impassable  on  foot 
Unsehepebhc  )  :n„_j^:i,ip 
UnselvTebhc  \  incredible 
Ungemsec  >  immense;    mib  unje- 
Unjemec  \      mere,  immoderately 
Unjemethc,  immense;   ungemer- 

lice,  exceedingly 
TJngenybb,   without  compulsion, 

spontaneously 
Unjeopne,  reluctantly,  unwillingly 
Ungepab,  discordant,  disagreeing 
Ungepsebnep,  dissension 
Unjepipne,  unfitting,  unbecoming 
Unjepselij,  unblessed,  unhappy 
Unjecaep,  barbarous,  imtractable, 

detestable 
Unjenma,  mishap,  calamity  (at  p. 

318   we  should   probably  rwui 

unsenman) 
Ungepealbep,  involuntarily 
Unjepip,  uncertainty 
Ungepunehc,  unusual 
Ungepjlb,  unsubdued 
Unsejjpsepnep,  dissension,  discord 
UnjS'las,  guiltless 
Unmilrpunj,  lack  of  pity,  cruelty 
Unmj-nbhnja,   unexpectedly,   uit 

awares 
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unpeojio      I  unworthy,  worthless, 
UnpeojiShc  )■       .,       •" 


Ünofeppunnen,  unconquered 
Unojreppunnenb,  unconquerable 
Unpseb,  m.  evil  counsel 
Ire-unperr,  saddened 
Unpihc,  n.  injustice,  wrong 
Unpihclic,  unrighteous 
TJnpihcpif,  unrighteous,  unjust 
XJnyib,/.  enmity 
Unppebis,  not  opulent 
Unj-cilnej*,  unstillness,  restlessness 
Unnblic,  untimely,  unseasonable 
Uncpeophce,  faithlessly 
UnrpeopIS,  /!  treachery,  perfidy 
Uncpumnef,  sickness,  malady 

Un^eosenbhce  f  ^rdSing, 
Unepesenbhce     \     positively 

J?"P*I^,      I  unaware 
Unpseplice  \ 

Unpsefrmbsepnef,  uufruitfulness 

Unpenlic,  hopeless,  desperate 

UnpeojvS     "^ 

Unpyp-S        J      ^*^« 

Unpilium,   unwillingly;  hij-  unpil- 
lum,  against  his  will 

Unpif,  unwise 

tinpicenbe,  unwittingly,  volun- 
tarily? 

Unpjiapt,  weak,  powerless 

Uny^e,  not  easy 

Un|)anc    pecsan,    contr.    to   )>anc 
pecgan,  to  take  amiss 

Un^ancep,  against  the  will.     Lat. 
invite 

Un}>eap,  m.  vice 

Uj>-ahebban,  to  raise.  See  Tfhebban 
Up-ahenj,  hung  up.     See  Shon 
Up-ahopon.     See  Up-ahebban 
Up-apsejian,  to  raise 
Up-eobon,  ascended,  went  up.  See 

Iran 
Up-po)Tl«etan,  to  divide  (a  river). 

See  Fopleecan 
Uppepea]ibep,  upwards 
Up-pcyc,  runs  up.     See  Sceotan 
Up-pylS,  springs  up.    See  |7eallaQ 
Upe,  our 

Uc,  uce,  out,  external,  adj. 
Ue-aloccian,  to  entice  out 


Unnan 
lie-iuinan 


Ucan,  without,  from  without 
Uc-apceocan,  ])ret.  -pceac,  to  shoot 

out,  dart  forth.    See  Sceorau 
Ucen  (ut;an)-cumen,  stranger 
Ucpajian,  to  go  out.     See  Fapan 
Ucpleosan,  to  flee  out.  See  Fleojan 
Uc-poplffican,  to  let  out,  deliver. 

See  Foplsetan 
Ucon,  let  us 

Uton-ymbpapen,  surrounded 
Uc-o^bpeban,  to  draw  out.     See 

JTbpeban 
Utphc,  diarrhoea 
Urpionbe,  flowing,  running  (as  a 

sore) 
Uc-ypnan,  to  run  out.    See  Ypnan 
Uijon.     See  Unnan 
üe-uiSan.     See  Unnan 

1  pers.  pres.  an,  pi, 
unnon,  pret.  u)>ek 
to  give,  allow 

r- 

pa,  woe,  woful,  sad 

?C-pacan,  pret.  apoc,  to  wake,  arise 

te-pacian,  to  flinch 

paban,  pret.  pob,  to  wade,  go 

/C-paecnian,  to  awake,  arise 

J^aebla,  poor 

J^ael,  n.  slaughter,  death 

pselspimhce,  fiercely,  cruelly 

J/aelhpeophce,  cruelly 

p8el-pcop,y!  field  of  battle 

^sepen,  n.  weapon,  arm 

Taepman         }  ^„„ 

ysepneb-man  \ 

Ptep,/.  compact,  covenant 

p'sepian,  to  protect,  guard 

^aeppcipe,  caution 

yteyzm,  m.  fruit 

J^aeptm-bsepo,/.  fruitfulness 

j78et,  wet 

J'sera,  wetness,  humidity 

^aetep,  n.  water 

pah,  m.  wall 

y&n.     See  Rinnan 

j7anian,  to  diminish,  impair 

pannypeb,/.  poverty 

pap.f.  care,  caution 

J^ajie,  heed,  guard,  protection 

te-papnian,  to  warn,  proliibit 

fac  (ic),  know  CI)-    See  f ican 
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Tealb,  m.  forest 

^ealban      )  pret.  peolb,  to  govern, 

te-pealban  J      command 

De-pealben,  powerful 

reall,  m.  wall 

Peallan,  3  pers.  pyl^,  pret.  peoll,  to 

well,  bubble  up,  boil 
Peajib,  m.  ward,  guard,  advanced 

post 
l^eap^.     See  ^eop^an 
Teax,  n.  wax 

yeaxan  "^  pret.  peox,  part,  pex- 
yexan  >  anbe,  to  wax,  grow, 
A-peaxan  J      increase 

Feb,  n.  pledge 
eban     }  pret   pebfee,  to  become 
7C-peban  3      mad,  rage 
Tefeb,  H.  pledge 
pebep,  n.  weather 
Tej,  m.  way 
Pel,  well 

yela,  wealth,  pi.  riches;  prosperity 
Le-peljian,  to  enrich 

fdes  ]  ^^althy,  rich 
yen,yi  hope,  expectation 
yenan,  to  ween,  imagine 

fepenban  \  *«  t"™'  '^«*°^'  "^^^^^ 
renbel-pse,  Mediterranean 
yeonoblanb,  the   country  of   the 
Vinedi  or  "Wends.    Under  the 
name  of  Vindland  was  at  one 
time  comprised  the  whole  coast- 
land  from  the  She  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Vistula 
l^eopc,  n.  work 

üe-peojican  7  pret.      -pophce,      to 
te-pypcan  \      work,  make,  do 
5C-peoppan,  pret.  -peapp,  pi.  -pup- 
pen, to  cast,  depose 
peep's,  worthy,  honourable  ;    su- 
perl.  peop>erc 

(-3  pers.  pyp'S;  pret. 
peapS,  pi.  pupbon, 
J^eop'San  part,  gepopben,  to 

lie-peop'San  '      become,   be,   hap- 
pen ;    to    decree, 
-    determine 
peop'SpiUice,  honourably 


reopJ»ian,  to  honour,  worship 
j7eopJ>hc,   honourable  ;    peopJ>bce, 

honourably 
^eop^mync,  m./.  dignity,  honour 
reojitSpcipe,  worship,  honour 
yeoca.    See  pica 
repan,  pret.  pop,  to  weep,  bewail 
yep,  man,  husband 
De-pepjian,  to  weary 

S-Kman  1*°  ^^^^^^  '   P*^'   ^^' 
repisan   j      Senbe  for  pepisenbe 

yepian,  to  wear 

repis,  weary,  afficted 

yepob,  »I.  army,  host,  band 

f  epan,  eom,  eapc,  ip  (yp);  subj.  py, 
paepe,  to  be 

7epc,  waste,  desolate 

7epr,  west 

7epran,  from  the  west 

!S!-pepran,  to  lay  waste,  desolate 

repr-bael,  m.  the  west  part 

yepcemepc,  west  most 

yepren,  n.  waste,  wilderness 

Peprene,  in  the  west 

repcepeapb,  westward 

y  epe-pse,  the  West-sea,  or  that  part 
of  the  German  ocean  that  washes 
the  coasts  of  Norway,  Jutland, 
and  Holstein.  Dan.  Vester  Hav. 

j7epc-puS,  south-west 

Ffe-pician,  to  encamp 

picms,  m.  viking,  pirate 

pic-prop,/.  camp 

pib,  wide 

pibe,  widely,  far  apart 

Pip,  n.  wife,  woman 

piphc,  womanly 

pipman,  woman 

pig,  m.  war,  battle 

piScpeepr,  m.  military  knowledge 

Pij-hup,  n.  tower 

yig-psesn,  m.  war-chariot 

pihc,/.  thing,  creature,  wight 

pilb,  wild 

r       IS      foverpowered;  CO  sepyl- 

t^"P^,^  J  bum  bon,  to  »ubdu«^ 
"P-         1^     overcome 

pdbeop,  n.  wild  beast 

Le-piU,  will,  desire 

pilla,  will 

pülan,  pret.  polbe,  to  wfJl 
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Tille,/,  well,  spring 

yilnian,  to  will,  desire,  gov.  gen. 

^ilnung,  desire 

Tin,  n.  wine 

Tinb,  m.  wind. 

yinban,  pret.  panb,  pl.  punbon,  to 

wind,  whirl,  roll 
Ire-pinn,  n.  war 
Ije-pinna,  foe 
Rinnan,  pret.  pan  (pen),  pl.  punnon, 

to  war,  win 
J7inteji,    m.     winter,    year.      The 

northern    nations  reckoned  by 

winters 
J7intep-retl,  n.  winter-quarters 
te-pincpab,  full  of  years 
Tincpij,  wintry 
TT-pijijan,  to  strangle 
fiy,  wise 

Tire  C  •^'  ^^^^'  "'^""^'■'  '^^y 

Tira,  counsellor,  councillor 

yiycan,  to  wish 

|7ij-bom,  »I.  wisdom 

^iflic,  wise 

Fica,  senator 

y  ican,  to  accuse 

J7iran,  pret.  piocon  ?  to  impute 

^iran ;  ic  jiac,  pl.  picon,  pret.  I'lpJ'e, 

to  know;  piceube,  voluntarily? 
te-piran,  pret.  -pat,  pl.  picon,  part. 

gepiren,  to  go,  pass  away 
Ticesa,  prophet 
fce-picesian,  to  prophesy 
^iclanb,  the  country  bordering  on 

the  east  bank  of  the  Vistula 
üe-pitnep,  witness 
|7irnian,  to  punish 
J7i5,  against,  towards,  with,  on 
J^i^-sepran,  after,  behind 
^i'5cpel?an,    refuse,    oppose.      See 

LpeJ^an 
^I'Sejiplita,  adversary 
|7i)>eppeapb,  adverse,  hostile 
rij>eppmna,  adversary 
yi^Shabban,  to  resist 
J7röpacan,  pret.  pilSpoc,  to  renounce, 

deny,  declare  enmity 
Pi^peon,  pret.  -peah,  pl.  papon,  to 

rebel.     See  8eon 
^röptanban,    to  withstand.      See 

Scanban 


]7i'Sutan,  without 

|7i'Spinnan,  to  war  against.     Sea 

j7innan 
J71enceo,y:  pride 
^ob,  wood,  mad 
^oh,  n.  crooked,  wrong 
Tel,  m.f.  plague,  pestilence 
yolbaepnep,  pestilence,  calamity 
j^ol-bjiJTie,  m  pestilence 
p'olbe.     See  J7illan 
|7ol-5epmn,  pestilential  war 
J7on.     See  ]7innan 
yop,   m.    wail,   weeping,    whoop: 

from  pepan,  to  weep 
Pojic,  n.  work 

yopb,  n.  word,  speech,  resolve 
Tre-pophc,  wrought.  See  üepeojica» 
j7oplb.     See  ^opulb 
^opmp,  m.  corruption,  pus 
yQ]\\i\h,f.  world 
|7o|iulblic,  worldly,  secular 
|7opulb-ypm'5,/.  worldly,  misery 
^ojiulb-hnj,  n.  worldly  thing 
^pacu,/  vengeance,  retaliation 
J7p8ecca    )  „„"la 
J7ji8eccea  ^ 

J7p8ecp'5,  m.  exile,  banishment 
^jiBcne,  libidinous 
l^psennep,  libidinousness,  lust 
J7|iac.     See  Ypvcaa 
J7pa5,  wroth 

j7pecan       )  pret.  pp»c,  to  avenge, 
r.e-piiecan  ^      punish 
fpenc,  7/1.  trick,  devise 
Iie-p)nc,  n.  writing,  testament,  book 

ipret.  ppar,  pl.  i»piron, 
to  write,  score.    The 
Latinhas:  cum  panes 
per  convivia  frange- 
rentur 
J7pixhan,  to  exchange 
j7poht,y:  crime,  evil 
j7uce,/.  week 
^ubu,  m.  wood,  forest 
^ulp,  m.  wolf 
Tje-puna,  wont,  usage 
y\xi\b,f.  wound;  adj.  wounded 
te-punbian,  to  wound 
^unbop,  M.  wonder,  miracle,  pro« 

digy 
^unbophc,  wonderful  . 
^unbjuan,  to  wonder 
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L  >  to  dwell,  continue 

^iinunj,^  habitation 

r.e-pjbeji,  n.  tempest,  bad  weather 

^fylb,  powerful,  prevailing 

Tre-pylban,  to  subdue,  subject 

fylle,  roUinp:? 

I^ylre,  the  Wilzen,  a  people  that 
settled  in  Germany  in  the  sixth 
or  seventh  century;  they  oc- 
cupied tlie  east  of  Mecklenburg, 
and  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg. 
The  river  Havel  was  the  boun- 
dary between  them  and  the 
Sorabi 

fynn,/.  delight,  joy 

fypb,/.  fate 

ne-pypb,  n.  word,  utterance 

Ere-pyphc,  part,  of  5ep5'):can;  buton 
Sepyjihrum,  undeservedly.  See 
tepeopcan 

7y]ihca,  wright,  workman 

7y]im,  m.  worm,  serpent 

7jpra-cjn,  n.  the  worm  or  serpent 
race 

ryjinan,  to  warn,  refuse,  deny 

Fyjip,  wj.  cast 

yypjiepc,  worst 

•L?'*'^  y  worse 
f  yjipe  S 

pyp'c,/.  n.  herb,  plant,  wort 

r}ji~-jiuma,  root 

yypjjan.     See  ^eopt>an 

_PypJ>e,  worthy 

J^yjijjpulnep,  honour 

Y. 

ne-ycan,  pret.  -yhre,  to  eke,  in- 
crease 
Ypel,  evil,  subst.  and  adj. 
Ypehan,  to  harm,  injure 
Ylc,  same 

Ylbepc,  eldest,  chief 
Ylbpa,  elder,  forefather 
Ylpenb,  »n.  elephant 

Ymbe  J  *^'^*'  ^""^und 
Ymbpapan,  to  go  round  or  about. 

See  Fapan 
Ymbjanj,  m.  circumfere  "ce 
Ymbhsepb,   surrounded;    part,   of 

ymbhabban 


2« 


Ymbhpj'ppr,  m.  circuit,  orb 
Ymblifj^au,  to  lie  around,  encircle 
Ymbpitrau,  to  besiege,  invest  (« 

place) 
Ymbucan,  round  aboat 
Ymbpeaxan,  pret.  ymbpeoi,  part. 

yinbpeaxen,  to  grow  about 
Yubpe.y.  ounce 

J^J'P^"       I  to  disclose 
Le-jTjpan  j 

Ypyepeajib,  m.  heir,  inheritor 

Yjih«,/  sloth,  fear 

Ypmmj,  poor  wretch 

Ypm^,/.  misery 

Ypnan,  pret.  ana,  pi.  upnon,  to  run 

Yppe,  n.  ire,  anger;  adj.  angry 

Ypr,  TO.  tempest 

Yceniepr,  outmost ;  sup.  of  uc 

Ycepen,  of  otter-skin ;  from 

otter 
Y5,  comp,  of  ea'5,  easy ;  J>e  y^, 

more  easily 

Ys^ehce  \  ^^^^y^  ^^^  eaJ>eLce 
Y^pe,  more  easily 


Da,  when,  then ;  J>a-syr,  still,  yet 
Da,  pi.  of  jjaec 

Daene,  i.  q.  J>one 

Daep,  there,  where.     Orosius  fre- 

quentl}'  uses  J>8ep  in  the  sense 

of  m,  if 

D^p^a^Jg^'^P^-^f^'«^ 

Dsejiaec,  thereat 

Daepmne,  therein 

Daepmib,  therewith 

Dsepop,  thereof 

Dsepro,  thereto 

Daepuce,  thereout 

Daep,  after;  'pxy  on  mojigen,  the 

morning  after 
Dsec,  that,  the 

Dap  an       ^  to  approve,  permi* 
Iie-l>apan  S     endure 
Da-5yr,  yet,  still 
Dane,  m.  thought 
Dane,  m.  thanks 
Dancep,  for  the  sake  or  love  of 
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\ie-)>anCTan,  to  thank 

Danon,  thence ;  )'anün-u&,  out  from 

thence 
f)aj",  accus,  fem.  of  i>iT 
De,  who,  which,  that,  the 
De,  whether;  J^e  . .  be,  whether . .  or 

Deh*^  (  though,  although 

Deah- )  hp8e)>epe,  yet,   neverthe- 

Deh-   i      less 

Deapj-,y.  need,  necessity 

Deap,  m.  custom,  morals,  manners 

Dejen,  minister,  officer,  soldier, 
person 

Desnfcipe,  valour,  ability,  man- 
hood 

Ä!ben?an  I    pret.  bohte,  to  think, 
A-Kncan    K       Revise,  intend 
Ere-pencanJ  ' 

Ä-benian,  to  stretch  out,  expand 
Deob,y.  nation,  people 
Deopman,  thief 
Deoh,  «.  thigh 

Deoj*an  for  hifpum  ?  p.  326,  1.  24 
Deorrepnyj-,  darkness 
Deop,  »J.  slave,  serf;  adj.  servile 
Peopbom,  slavery,  thraldom 
Deopian,  to  serve,  to  be  a  slave 
Deopoc,  IB.  servitude,  slavery 

tStrtjan  (  to  eat,  drink,  partake 

Dichce,  thickly 

Dibep,  thither 

Dibeppeajib,  thitherward 

Dmcan  )  pret.  buhte,  to  seem;   v. 

Dyncan  y      impers. 

Dmj,  n.  thing  ;  on  selcum  J>mj;um, 

in  every  way,  totally  ;  yoji  hip 

brnjum,  on  his  account 
Ere-brngian,  to  agree  with,  mediate 
tff-J>o}Ta,    companion,    associate, 

ally 
te-bojTian,  to  associate,  ally  with 
te-bohr,    m.    thought,    intention, 

design 


Dohte.     See  Den  can 

Le-San  ]  *°  «"^^'■'  '"'^^'^'' 
Don,  that ;  to  bon,  in  order  to 
Doncung,/.  tlianking,  ^ratitade 
Done,  ace.  masc.  him,  that 
Donne,  than,  then,  when 
Dpeagunj,  /.  threat 
»Peo  )    , 

Bpy  S     ^^ 

TC-bpeocan,  to  weary,  tire 

Dpeoceobe,  thirteenth 

Dpibba  -e,  third 

^         jj,       (f.  trireme,    a  vessel 

Dpiepe«pe    1-^    with  three  benchei 

Dpypebpe    |     ^^^^^^ 

te-binnjan,  pret,  -bjianj,  pL 
-bpunj;on,  to  throng,  press 

Dpicis,  thirty 

Djiopian,  to  suffer,  endure 

Dpymhc,  grand,  magnificent 

Dpypcj'te,  triangular 

"X-  bjiypemobian,  to  suffocate 

Dpypmian,  to  oppress 

S-bpypcjuan,  to  darken,  eclipse 

Dunop,  HI.  thunder 

Duph-pceocan,  to  shoot  through. 
See  8ceocaii 

Duphteon  to  oaf""  through,  ac- 
complish.    See  Teon 
Duphpunian,  to  continue 
Dujipt,  rn.  thirst 
Dupenb,  thousand 
Dy,  abl.  of  basr,  therefore 
Dy-lsep,  lest 
Dyllic,  such 
Dvjjpcan,  to  thirst 

fie-bpsep,  gentle,  agreeing 
rje-J>p8e)>nep,  harmony,  concord 

Ppiper  I  across,  obliquely,  athwarl 

DNptepnep,  darkness 
"C-J'jj'an,  to  drive  away. 
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Naples  under  Spanish  Dominion. 
Translated  from  the  German  of 
Alfred  de  Reumont.     y.  6d. 

CARLYLE'S  French  Revolution. 
Edited  by  J.  Holland  Rose, 
Litt.D.     Illus.    3  vols.     SJ.  each. 

Sartor   Resartus.     With   75 

Illustrations  by  Edmund  J.  Sul- 
livan.    5^. 

CARPENTER'S    (Dr.    W.    B.) 

Zoology.      Revised    Edition,    by 

VV.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.     With  very 

numerous  Woodcuts.     Vol.  I.  6s. 

[  Vol.  II.  out  of  print. 

OARPENTBR'S  Mechanical 
Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and 
Horology.     181  Woodcuts.     5^. 

Vegetable  Physiology    and 

Systematic  Botany.  Revised 
Edition,  by  E.  Lankester,  M.D., 
&c.  With  very  numerous  Wood- 
cuts,   ds. 

Animal  Physiology.    Revised 

Edition.  With  upwards  of  300 
Woodcuts.     6^. 

CASTLE  (E.)  Schools  and 
Masters  of  Fence,  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  End  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  Egerton 
Castle,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  a 
Complete  Bibliography.  Illus- 
trated with  140  Reproductions  of 
Old  Engravings  and  6  Plates  of 
Swords,  showing  114   Examples. 

CATTERMOLE'S  Evenings  at 
Haddon  Hail.  With  24  En- 
gravings on  Steel  from  designs  by 
Cattermole,  the  Letterpress  by  the 
Baroness  de  Carabella.     5J. 


CATULLUS,  Tlbullus,  and  the 
Vigil  of  Venus.  A  Literal  Prose 
Translation.     51. 

CELLINI  (Benvenuto).  Me- 
moirs of,  written  by  Himself. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Roscoe. 
y.  U. 

CERVANTES'  Don  Qviixote  de 
la  Manoha.     Motteaux's  Trans 
lation  revised.     2  vols.      3^.  6d. 
each. 

Galatea.      A    Pastoral    Ro 

mance.     Translated  by  G.  W.  J 
Gyll.     y.  (yd. 

Exemplary  Novels.    Trans 

lated  by  Walter  K.  Kelly.  35.  dd, 

CHAUCER'S  Poetical  Worka 
Ivlited  by  Robert  Bell.  Revised 
Edition,  wilh  a  Preliminary  Essay 
by  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  4 
vols.     3^.  dd.  each. 

CHESS  CONGRESS  of  1862. 
A  Collection  of  the  Games  played. 
Edited  by  J.  Löwenthal.     y. 

CHEVREUL  on  Colour.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Charles 
Martel.  Third  Edition,  with 
Plates,  5^. ;  or  with  an  additional 
series  of  16  Plates  in  Colours, 
7J.  (>d. 

CHILLINGWORTH'S  Religion 
of  Protestants.  A  Safe  Way  to 
Salvation.     3^,  6d. 

CHINA,  Pictorial,  Descriptive, 
and  Historical.  With  Map  and 
nearly  100  Illustrations.     55. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CRU- 
SADES. Contemporary  Narra- 
tives of  the  Crusade  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  by  Richard  of 
Devizes  and  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf ; 
and  of  the  Crusade  at  St.  Louis, 
by  Lord  John  de  Joinville.     5j. 

CICERO'S  Orations.  Translated 
by  Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.  4 
vols.     5x.  each. 
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CICERO'S  Letters.  Translated  by 
Evelyn  S.  Shuckburgh.  4  vols. 
^s.  each. 

On    Oratory   and    Orators. 

With  Letters  to  Quintus  and 
Brutus.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.     5^. 

On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods, 

Divination,  Fate,  Laws,  a  Re- 
public, Consulship.  Translated 
by  Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.,  and 
Francis  Barham.     5^. 

Academics,  De  Finibus,  and 

Tusculan  Questions.  By  Prof. 
C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.     5^. 

Offices  ;    or,    Moral    Duties. 

Cato  Major,  an  Essay  on  Old 
Age ;  Laelius,  an  Essay  on  Friend- 
ship ;  Scipio's  Dream ;  Paradoxes ; 
Letter  to  Quintus  on  Magistrates. 
Translated  by  C.  R.  Edmonds. 
3J.  ed. 

CORNELIUS    NEPOS.— 5-tf<> 

Justin. 

CLARE'S  (Hugh)  Introduction 
to  Heraldiy.  i8th  Edition,  Re 
vised  and  Enlarged  by  J.  R. 
Planch6,  Rouge  Croix.  With 
nearly  1000  Illustrations.  5^.  Or 
with  the  Illustrations  Coloured, 
iSs. 

CLASSIC  TALES,  containing 
Rasselas,  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and  The  Senti- 
mental Journey,     y.  6d. 

COLERIDGE'S  (S.  T.)  Friend. 
A  Series  of  Essays  on  Morals, 
Politics,  and  Religion.     3J.  6d. 

Aids  to  Reflection,  and  the 

Confessions  of  an  Inquiring 
Spirit,  to  which  are  added  the 
Essays  on  Faith  and  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.     3^.  6d. 

Lectures    and    Notes    on 

Shakespeare  and  other  English 
Poeta.   Edited  by  T.  Ashe.  s^.6d. 


COLERIDGE'S  BIographlaLIte- 
rarla ;  together  with  Two  Lay 
Sermons.     35,  6d. 

Table-Talk   and    Omnlana. 

Edited  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A.     p.  6d. 

Miscellanies,  iBsthetlc  and 

Literary;  to  which  is  added, 
The  Theory  of  Life.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  T.  Ashe, 
B.A.     2s.  6d. 

COMTE'S  Positive  Philosophy. 
Translated  and  condensed  by 
Harriet  Martineau.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Frederic  Harrison. 
3  vols.    5j.  each. 

COMTE'S  Philosophy  of  the 
Sciences,  being  an  Exposition  of 
the  Principles  of  the  Cours  de 
Philosophie  Positive.  By  G.  H. 
Lewes.     5^. 

CONDE  S  History  of  the  Do 
minion  of  the  Arabs  In  Spain. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Foster.  3 
vols.     3J.  6</.  each. 

COOPER'S  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary. Containing  Concise 
Notices  (upwards  of  15,000)  of 
Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages  and 
Countries.  By  Thompson  Cooper, 
F.S.A.  With  a  Supplement, 
bringing  the  work  down  to  1883. 
2  vols.     5j.  each. 

COXE'S  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  With  his  original 
Correspondence.  By  W.  Coxe, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Revised  edition 
by  John  Wade.  3  vols.  35.  dd. 
each. 

* ^  An  Atlas  of  the  plans  of 
Marlborough's  campaigns,  4to. 
loj.  M. 

History    of   the    House    of 

Austria  (1218-1792).  With  a 
Continuation  from  the  Accession 
of  Francis  I.  to  the  Revolution  of 
1848.     4  vols.     3 J.  (id.  each. 
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CRAIK'S  (G.  L.)  Pursuit  of  Know- 
ledge under  Diflloultles.  Illus- 
trated by  Anecdotes  and  Memoirs. 
Revised  edition,  with  numerous 
Woodcut  Portraits  and  Plates.   5^. 

CRUIKSHANK'S  Punoh  and 
Judy.  The  Dialogue  of  the 
Puppet  Show  ;  an  Account  of  its 
Origin,  &c.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions, and  Coloured  Plates,  de- 
signed and  engraved  by  G.  Cruik- 
shank.     $s. 

CUNNINGHAM'S  Lives  of  the 
Most  Eminent  British  Painters. 
A  New  Edition,  with  Notes  and 
Sixteen  fresh  Lives.  By  Mrs. 
Heaton.     3  vols.     35.  6d.  each. 

DANTE.  Divine  Comedy.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary, 
M.A.     3J.  6d. 

Translated  into  English  Verse 

by  I.  G.  Wright,  M.A.  3rd  Edi- 
tion, revised.  With  Portrait,  and 
34  Illustrations  on  Steel,  after 
Flaxmaa. 

DANTE.  The  Inferno.  A  Literal 
Prose  Translation,  with  the  Text 
of  the  Original  printed  on  the  same 
page.  By  John  A.  Carlyle,  M.D. 
Ss. 

The  Purgatorio.     A  Literal 

Prose  Translation,  with  the  Text 
printed  on  the  same  page.  By 
W.  S.  Dugdale.     5^. 

DE  COMMINES  (FhlUp),  Me- 
moirs of.  Containing  the  Histories 
of  Louis  XI.  and  Charles  VIII., 
Kings  of  France,  and  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Together  with  the  Scandalous 
Chronicle,  or  Secret  History  of 
Louis  XL,  by  Jean  de  Troyes. 
Translated  by  Andrew  R.  Scoblc. 
With  Portraits,  2  vols.  3^.  6d. 
each. 


DEFOE'S  Novels  and  Miscel- 
laneous Works.  With  Prefaces 
and  Notes,  including  those  attri- 
buted to  Sir  W.  Sco  t.  7  vols. 
35.  6d.  each. 

I. — Captain  Singleton,  and 
Colonel  Jack. 

II. — Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier, 
Captain  Carkton, 
Dickory  Cronke,  &c. 

III.— Moll  Flanders,  and  the 
History  of  the  Devil. 

IV. — Roxana,  and  Life  of  Mrs, 
Christian  Davies. 

V. — History  of  the  Great  Plague 
of  London,  1665  J  The 
Storm  {1703) ;  and  the 
True-born  Englishman. 

VI. — Duncan  Campbell,  New 
Voyage  round  the 
Worid,  and  Political 
Tracts. 

VII. — Robinson  Crusoe. 

DEMMIN'S  History  of  Arms 
and  Armour,  from  the  Earliest 
Period.  By  Auguste  Demmin. 
Translated  by  C.  C.  Black,  M.A. 
With  nearly  2000  Illustrations. 
Ts.  6d. 

DEMOSTHENES'  Oraüons. 
Translated  by  C.  Rann  Kennedy. 
5  vols.  Vol.  I.,  3J.  6./.;  Vols. 
II. -V.,  5^.  each. 

j   DE  STAEL'S  Gorlnne  or  Italy. 
i        By   Madame   de   Stael.      Trans- 
1        lated    by    Emily     Baldwin     and 
Paulina  Driver.     3J.  6d. 

DEVEY'S  Logic,  or  the  Science 
of  Inference.  A  Popular  Manual. 
By  J.  Devey.     5^. 

DICTIONARY  of  Latin  and 
Greek  Quotations ;  including 
Proverbs,  Maxims,  Mottoes,  Law 
Terms  and  Phrases.    With  all  the 
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Quantities  marked,  and  English  1 
Translations.     With  Index  Ver- 
borum  (622  pages).     5^. 

DICTIONARY  of  Obsolete  and 
Provincial  English.  Compiled 
by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S  A., 
&c.     2  vols.     5^.  each. 

DIDRON'S  Christian  Icono- 
graphy :  a  History  of  Christian 
Art  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  J.  Millington  and 
completed  by  Margaret  Stokes. 
With  240  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
5.f.  each. 

DIOaENES  LAERTIUS.  Lives 
and  Opinions  of  the  Ancient 
Philosophers.  Translated  by 
Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.     5^. 

DOBREE'S  Adversaria.  Edited 
by  the  late  Prof.  Wagner,  2  vols. 
5 J.  each. 

D  ODD'S  Epigrammatists.  A 
Selection  from  the  Epigrammatic 
Literature  of  Ancient,  Medieval, 
and  Modern  Times.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Philip  Dodd,  M.A.  Ox- 
ford. 2nd  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.     6i-. 

DONALDSON'S  The  Theatre  of 
the  Greeks.  A  Treatise  on  the 
History  and  Exhibition  of  the 
Greek  Drama.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  and  3  Plans.  By  John 
William  Donaldson,  D.D.     5^. 

DRAPER'S  History  of  the 
Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe.  By  John  William  Draper. 
M.D.,  LL.D.     2  vols,     5j.  each. 

DUNLOP'S  History  of  Fiction. 
A  new  Edition.  Revised  by 
Henry  Wilson.    2  vols.    $s,  each. 

DYER'S  History  of  Modem  Eu- 
rope, from  the  Fall  of  Constan- 
tinople, 3rd  edition,  revised  and 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  Nine- 
Iccnlh  Century,  By  Arthur  Has- 
sall, M.A.    6  vols.    y.  (id  each. 


DYER'S  (Dr  T.  H.)  Pompeii :  its 

Buildings  and  Antiquities,  By 
T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D.  With  nearly 
300  Wood  Engravings,  a  large 
Map,  and  a  Plan  of  the  Forum. 

DYER  (T.  P.  T.)  British  Popular 
Customs,  Present  and  Past. 
An  Account  of  the  various  Games 
and  Customs  associated  with  Dif- 
ferent Days  of  the  Year  in  the 
British  Isles,  arranged  according 
to  the  Calendar.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  M.A.     Sj. 

EBERS'  Egyptian  Princess.  An 
Historical  Novel,  By  George 
Ebers,  Translated  by  E.  S, 
Buchheim.     y.  dd. 

EDGEWORTH'S  Stories  for 
Children.  With  8  Illustrations 
by  L.  Speed.     31.  dd. 

ELZES  William  Shakespeare. 
— See  Shakespeare. 

EMERSON'S    Works.       5   vols, 
3 J.  bd.  each. 

I. — Essays   and   Representative 
Men. 
II. — English  Traits,  Nature,  and 
Conduct  of  Life. 
III. — Society  and  Solitude — Letters 
and    Social     Aims  —  Ad- 
dresses. 
VI. — Miscellaneous  Pieces. 
V, — Poems. 

ENNEMOSER'S  History  of 
Magic.  Translated  by  William 
Howitt.     2  vols.     Sj.  each. 

EPIOTETUS,  The  Discourses  of. 
With  the  Enchkiridion  and 
Fragments.  Translated  by  George 
Long,  M.A.    5j. 

EURIPIDES.  A  New  Literal 
Translation  in  Prose.  By  E  P. 
Coleridge,  M.A.   2  vols.    51.  each. 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 


on  Decision  of  Cha- 
a  Man's  writing  Me- 


EITTROPIUS.— Ä«  Justin. 

EUSEBIUS  PAMPHILUS, 
Ecclesiastical  History  of.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  C.F.  Cruse,  M.  A.  5  J. 

EVELYN'S  Diary  and  Corre- 
spondendenoe.  Edited  from  the 
Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray, 
F.A.S.  With  45  engravings.  4 
vols.  5j.  each- 

FAIRHOLT'S  Costume  in  Eng- 
land. A  History  of  Dress  to  the 
end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
3rd  Edition,  revised,  by  Viscount 
Dillon,  V.P.S.A.  Illustrated  with 
above  700  Engravings.  2  vols. 
5j.  each. 

FIELDING'S  Adventures  01 
Joseph  Andrewsand  his  Friend 
Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  With 
Cruikshank's  Illustrations.  35.  td. 

History  of  Tom    Jones,    a 

FoundUng.     With  Ciuikshank's 
Illustrations.  2  vols.  3^.  dd.  each. 

Amelia.     With    Cruikshank's 

Illustrations.     5^, 

FLAXMAN'S  Lectures  on  Sculp- 
ture, By  John  Flaxman,  R.A. 
With  Portrait  and  53  Plates.     6j. 

FOSTER'S  (John)  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence. Edited  by  J.  E. 
Ryland.     2  vols.     3^.  dd.  each. 

Critical  Essays.     Edited  by 

J.   E.  Ryland.     2  vols.      3^.   6d. 
each. 


—  Essays 
racter  ;  on 

raoirs  of  Himself ;  on  the  e'pithet 
Romantic ;  on  the  aversion  of 
Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Re- 
ligion.    3^.  6</. 

—  Essays  on  the  Evils  of  Popular   ' 
Ignorance  ;  to  which  is  added,  a   I 
Discourse  on  the  Propagation  of 
Christianity  in  India.     3j.  dd.         \ 


FOSTERS  Essays  on  the  Im- 
provement of  Time.  With  Notes 
OF  Sermons  and  other  Pieces. 
y.ftd. 

GASPARY'S  History  of  Italian 
Literature.  Translated  by  Her- 
man Oelsner,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Vol.  I.     3J.  6rf. 

GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle  oi.—See  Old  English 
Chronicles. 

GESTA  ROMANORUM,  or  En- 
tertaining  Moral  Stories  invented 
by  the  Monks.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Swan.  Revised 
Edition,  by  Wynnard  Hooper, 
B.A.    5J. 

GILDAS,  Chronicles  tit.—See  Old 
English  Chronicles. 

GIBBON'S  Decline  And  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Complete 
and  Unabridged,  with  Variorum 
Notes.  Edited  by  an  English 
Churchman.  With  2  Maps  and 
Portrait.     7  vols.     3^-.  (yd.  each. 

GILBART'S  History,  Principles, 
and  Practice  of  Banking.  By 
the  late  J.  W.  Gilbart,  F.R.S. 
New  Edition,  revised  by  A.  S. 
Michie.     2  vols.     loj. 

GIL  BLAS,  The  Adventures  of. 
Translated  from  the  French  of 
Lesage  by  Smollett.  With  24 
Engravifigs  on  Steel,  after  Smirke, 
and  10  Etchings  by  George  Cruik- 
shank.     6j. 

GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS' 
Historical  Works.  Translated 
by  Th.  Forester,  M.A.,  and  Sir 
R.  Colt  Hoare.  Revised  Edition, 
Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A., 
F.S.A.     SJ. 

GOETHE'S  Faust.  Part  I.  Ger- 
man Text  with  Hayward's  Prose 
Translation  and  Notes.  Revised 
by  C.  A.  Buchheim,  Ph.D.     5^. 
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«JOETHE'S  Works.  Translated 
into  English  by  various  hands. 
14  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

I.  and  II.— roetry    and    Truth 
from  My  Own  Life.     New 
and  revised  edition. 
III.— Faust.      Two    Parts,    com- 
plete.    (Swanwick.) 
IV. — Novels  and  Tales. 
V. — Wilhelm  Meister's  Appren- 
ticeship. 
VI. —Conversations   with   Ecker- 
mann  and  Soret. 
VIII. — Dramatic  Works. 
IX. — Wilhelm  Meister's  Travels. 
X. — Tour  in  Italy,  and  Second 
Residence  in  Rome. 
XI. — Miscellaneous  Travels. 
XII. — Early    and     Miscellaneous 

Letters. 
XIV.— Reineke  Fox,  West-Eastern 
Divan  and  Achilleid. 

GOLDSMITH'S  Works.    A  new 

Edition,  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.     5 
vols.     3j.  6df.  each. 

QRAMMONT'S  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  II.  Edited  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Together  with 
the  BoscOBEL  Tracts,  including 
two  not  before  published,  &c. 
New  Edition.     5^. 

GRAY'S  Letters.  Including  the 
Correspondence  of  Gray  and 
Mason.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
D.  C.  Tovey,  M.A.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  3^.  6ä.  each. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  Trans- 
lated by  George  Burges,  M.A.    5J. 

GREEK  ROMANCES  of  HeUo- 
dorus,  Longus,  and  Achillea 
Tatius- viz.,  The  Adventures  of 
Theagenes  &  Chariclea  ;  Amours 
of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  ;  and  Loves 
of  Clitopho  and  Leucipne.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  R.  Smith,  M.A. 
5'. 


GREGORY'S  Letters  on  the 
Evidences,  Doctrines,  &  Duties 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  By 
Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory.     35,  6d. 

GREENE,  MARLOWE,  and 
BEN  JONSON.  Poems  of. 
Edited  by  Robert  Bell.     3^.  6d. 

GRIMM'S  TALES.  With  the 
Notes  of  the  Original.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A. 
2  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Gammer  Grethel;  or,  Ger- 
man Fairy  Tales  and  Popular 
Stories.  Containing  42  Fairy 
Tales.  Trans,  by  Edgar  Taylor. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts  after 
George  Cruikshank  and  Ludwig 
Grimm.     31.  6d. 

GROSSI'S  Marco  Visconti, 
Translated  by  A.  F.  D.  The 
Ballads  rendered  into  English 
Verse  by  C.  M.  P.     3^.  6d. 

GXTIZOT'S  History  of  the 
English  Revolution  of  1640. 
From  the  Accession  of  Charles 
I.  to  his  Death.  Translated  by 
William  Hazlitt.     3^.  6d. 

History  of  Civilisation,  from 

the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  French  Revolution.  Trans- 
lated by  William  Hazlitt.  3  vol.=. 
3J.  dd.  each. 

HALL'S  (Rev.  Robert)  Miscel- 
laneous Works  and  Remains. 
3^.  6rf. 

HAMPTON   COURT:   A  Short 
History    of    the    Manor    and 
Palace.     By  Ernest  Law,   B.A 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     ";>■ 

HARDWICK'S  History  of  the 
Articles  of  Religion.  By  the  Iah 
C.  Ilardwick.  Revised  by  th< 
Rev.  Francis  Procter,  M.A.    51. 
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HAUFF' S  Tales.  The  Caravan— 
The  Sheik  of  Alexandria — The 
Inn  in  the  Spessart.  Trans,  from 
the  German  by  S.  Mendel.  3j.  &/. 

HAWTHORNE'S  Tales.    4  vols. 
3^.  6</.  each. 
I. — Twice-told   Tales,   and   the 

Snow  Image. 
II. — Scarlet  Letter,  and  the  House 
with  the  Seven  Gables. 
III. — Transformation  [The  Marble 
Faun],  and  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance. 
IV. — Mosses  from  an  Old  M?.nse. 

HAZLITT'S  Table-tali.  Essays 
on  Men  and  Manners.  By  W. 
Hazlitt,     T,s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Literature 

of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  and  on 
Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays. 
3J-.  6d. 

— —  Lectures  on  the  English 
Poets,  and  on  the  English  Comic 
Writers.     3^.  6c/. 

The  Plain  Speaker.  Opinions 

on  Books,  Men,  and  Things.  35. 6</. 

Round  Tatle.     3;.  &/. 

Sketches    and   Essays. 

y.  6i. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Age;    or, 

Contemporary  Portraits.  Edited 
by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.     y.  6d. 

View  of  the  English  Stage. 

Edited  by  W.  Spencer  Jackson. 
3...  M. 

BEATON'S  Conclae  History  of 
Painting.  New  Edition,  revised 
by  Cosmo  Monkhouse.     ^s. 

HEGEL'S  Lectures  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  History.  Translated  by 
J.  Sibree,  M.A. 

HEINE'S  Poems,  Complete 
Translated  by  Edgar  A.  Bowring, 
C.B.     3J.  6d. 

Travel-Pictures,  including  the 

Tour  in  the  Harr,  Norderney,  and 


Book  of  ideas,  together  with  the 
Romantic  School.  Translated  by 
Francis  Storr.  A  New  Edition, 
revised  throughout.  With  Appen- 
dices and  Maps.     3^.  6d. 

HELP'S  Life  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  the  Discoverer  of 
America.  By  Sir  Arthur  Helps, 
K.C.B.     3J.  6cf. 

Life   of  Heraando    Cortes, 

and  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  2 
vols.     3j.  6J.  each. 

Life  of  Plzarro.     p.  6d. 

Life  of  Las  Casas  the  Apostle 

of  the  Indies.     3j.  M. 

HENDERSON  (E.)  Select  His- 
torical Documents  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  including  the  most  famous 
Charters  relating  to  England,  the 
Empire,  the  Church,  &c.,  from 
the  6th  to  the  14th  Centuries. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  and 
edited  by  Ernest  F.  Henderson, 
AB.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.     5J. 

HENFRET'S  Guide  to  English 
Coins,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
present  time.  New  and  revised 
Edition  by  C.  F.  Keary,  M.A., 
F.S.A.     6s. 

HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON'S 
History  of  the  English.  Trans- 
Uted  by  T.  Forester,  M.A.     S*. 

HENRY'S  (Matthew)  Exposition 
of  the  Book  of  the  Psalms.    5J. 

HELIODORUS.  Theagenes  and 
Chariolea.  —  See  Greek  Ro- 
mances. 

HERODOTUS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Cary,  M.A     3J.  6d. 

Notes  on.  Original  and  Se- 
lected from  the  best  Commenta- 
tors. By  D.  W.  Turner,  M.A. 
With  Coloured  Map.     5^. 

Analysis  and  Summary  of 

By  J.  T.  Wheeler,     ijj. 
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HESIOD,  CALLTMACHUS,  and 
THBiOGNIS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.     5J. 

HOFFMANN'S  (E.  T.  W.)  The 
Seraplon  Brethren.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Lt.-Col.  Alex. 
Ewing.    2  vols.     3 J.  6d.  each. 

HOLBEIN'S  Dance  of  Death 
and  Bible  Cuts.  Upwards  of  150 
Subjects,  engraved  in  facsimile, 
with  Introduction  and  Descrip- 
tions by  Francis  Douce  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Frognall  Dibden.     5^. 

HOMER'S  Iliad.  Translated  into 
P^nglish  Trose  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.     5  J. 

Odyssey.    Hymns,  Epigrams, 

and  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice. 
Translated  into  English  Prose  by 
T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.     5^. 

See  also  Pope. 

HOOPER'S  (G.)  Waterloo  :  The 
Downfall  of  the  First  Napo- 
leon :  a  History  of  the  Campaign 
of  1S15.  By  George  Hooper. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.     3J.  6d. 

The  Campaign  of  Sedan : 

The  Down.''all  of  llie  Second  Em- 
pire, August  -  September,  1870. 
With  General  Map  and  Six  Plans 
of  Battle.     3J.  6ci. 

HORACE.  A  new  literal  Prose 
tianslation,  by  A.  Hamilton  Bryce, 
LL.D.     3v.  6rf. 

HUGO'S  (Victor)  Dramatic 
Works.  Hernani— Ruy  Bias— 
The  King's  Diversion.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and 
F.  L.  Slous.     3J.  6d. 

Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical.  Trans- 
lated by  various  Writers,  now  first 
collected  by  J.  H.  L.  Williams. 
2s.  6d. 

HUMBOLDT'S  Cosmos.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  C.  Otte,  B.  H.  Paul, 
and  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  5  vols. 
3J.  6d.  each,  excepting  Vol.  V.  5^. 


HUMBOLDT'S  Personal  Narra- 
tive of  his  Travels  to  the  Equi- 
noctial Regions  of  America  during 
the  years  1799- 1804.  Translated 
by  T.  Rose.    3  vols.     5^.  each. 

Views  of  Nature.   Translated 

by  E.  C.  Ott^  and  H.  G.  Bohn. 
55. 

HUMPHREYS'  Coin  Collector's 
Manual.  By  H.  N.  Humphreys, 
with  upwards  of  140  Illustrations 
on  Wood  and  Steel.  2  vols.  5J-. 
each. 

HUNGARY:  its  History  and  Re- 
volution, together  with  a  copious 
Memoir  of  Kossuth,     y.  6d. 

HUTCHINSON  (Colonel).  Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  of.  By  his 
Widow,  Lucy  :  together  with  hei 
Autobiography,  and  an  Account 
of  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House. 
3^.  6d. 

HUNT'S  Poetry  of  Science.  By 
Richard  Hunt.  3rd  Edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.     5J. 

INGULPH'H  Chronicles  of  the 
Abbey  of  Oroyland,  with  the 
Continuation  by  Peter  of  Blois 
and  other  Writers.  Translated  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.     5^. 

IRVING'S    (Washington)   Com- 
plete Works.  15  vols.  With  Por- 
traits, &c.     35.  6d.  each. 
I.  — Salmagundi,      Knicker- 
bocker's History  of  New 
York. 

IL— The  Sketch-Book,  and  the 
Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

III.— Bracebridge  Hall,   Abbots- 
ford  and  Newstead  Abbey. 

IV.— The  Alhambra,  Tales  of  a 
Traveller. 

V. — Chronicle  of  the  Conquest 
of  Granada,  Legends  of 
the  Conquest  of  Spain. 
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Irving's(Washington)Complete 
Works  continued. 

VI.  &  VII.— Life  and  Voyages  of 
Columbus,  together  with 
the  Voyages  of  his  Com- 
panions. 

VIII. — Astoria,    A    Tour    on    the 
Prairies. 
IX. — Life  of  Mahomet,  Livesof  the 
Successors  of  Mahomet. 
X. — Adventures  of  Captain  Bon- 
neville, U.S.A.,  Wolfert's 
Roost. 
XI. — Biographies   and    Miscella- 
neous Papers. 

XII.-XV.— Life  of  George  Wash- 
ington.    4  vols. 

Life    and    Letters.     By  his 

Nephew,  Pierre  E.  Irving.    2  vols. 
3j.  6fi.  each. 

ISOCRATES,  The  Orations  of. 
Translated  by  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.     SJ. 

JAMES'S  (Q.  P.  R.)  Life  of 
Richard  Ccbut  de  Lion.  2  vols. 
3^.  6a.  each. 

JAMESON'S  (Mrs.)  Shake- 
speare's Heroines.  Character- 
istics of  Women:  Moral.  Poetical, 
and  Historical.  By  Mrs.  Jameson. 
3J.  6</. 

JESSE'S  (E.)  Anecdotes  of  Dogs. 
With  40  Woodcuts  and  34  Steel 
Engravings.     %s. 

JESSE'S  (J.  H.)  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  England  during  the 
Reign  of  the  Stuarts,  including 
the  Protectorate.  3  vols.  With 
42  Portraits.     5^.  each. 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders 

and  their  Adherents.     With  6 
Portraits.      5.f. 

JOHNSON'S  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Napier, 
with  Introduction  by  Professoi 
Hales.     3  vols.     35. 6d.  each.         j 


JOSEPHUS  (Tlaylus),  The  Works 
of.  Whiston's  Translation,  re- 
vised by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A 
With  Topographical  and  Geo. 
graphical  Notes  by  Colonel  Sir 
C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.  5  vols. 
3x.  6d.  each. 

JULIAN,  the  Emperor.  Contain- 
ing Gregory  Nazianzen's  Two  In- 
vectives and  Libanus'  Monody, 
with  Julian's  extant  Theosophical 
Works.  Translated  by  C.  W. 
King,  M.A.     $s. 

JTJNIXJS'S  Letters.  With  all  the 
Notes  of  Woodfall's  Edition,  and 
important  Additions.  2  vols. 
3J.  6d.  each. 

JUSTIN  CORNELIUS  NEPOS, 
and  EUTROPIUS.  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

JUVENAL.  PERSIUS.  SttL- 
PICIA  and  LUCILIUS.  Trans- 
lated by  L.  Evans,  M.A.     55. 

KANT'S  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

Translated  by  J.  M.  D.  Meikle- 
john.     $s. 

Prolegomena   and   Meta- 

phyt  ical  FotuidatioD  s  ofNatural 
Science.  Translated  by  E.  Belfort 
Bax.     $s. 

KEIOHTLEY'S  (Thomas)  My- 
thology of  Ancient  Greece  and 
Italy.  4th  Edition,  revised  by 
Leonard  Schmitz,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
With  12  Plates  from  the  Antique. 

KEIQHTLEY'S  Fairy  Mytho- 
logy, illustrative  oi  the  Romance 
and  Superstition  of  Various  Coun- 
tries. Revised  Edition,  with 
Frontispiece  by  Cruikshank.      5.;. 

LA  FONTAINE'S  Fables.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  Elizur 
Wright.  New  h-dition,  with  Notts 
by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.     35.  bd. 
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LAMARTINE'S  History  of  the 
Girondists.  Translated  by  H.  T. 
Ryde.      3  vols.     35-.  6d.  each. 

History  of  the  Restoration 

of  Monarchy  in  France  (a  Sequel 
to  the  History  of  the  Girondists). 
4  vols.     3x.  6d.  each. 

History  of  the  French  Re- 
volution of  1848.     3J.  6d. 

LAMB'S  (Charles)  Essays  of  Elia 
and  Eliana.  Complete  Edition. 
Zs.  dd. 

Specimens  of  English  Dra- 
matic Poets  of  the  Time  of 
Elizabeth.    35.  6i. 

Memorials   and  Letters   of 

Charles  Lamb.  By  Serjeant 
Talfourd.  New  Edition,  revised, 
by  W.  Carew  Ilazlitt.  2  vols. 
35.  6^.  each. 

Tales    from     Shakespeare 

With  Illustrations  by  Byam  Shaw. 
3^.  6t/. 

LANE'S  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments. Edited  by  Stanley 
Lane-Poole,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  4 
vols.     3f.  6d,  each, 

LANZI'S  History  of  Painting  In 
Italy,  from  the  Period  of  the 
Revival  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  the 
End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Roscoe. 
3  vols.     3J'.  bd.  each. 

LAPPENBERQ'S  History  of 
England  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  lungs.  Translated  by 
E.  Thorpe,  F.S.A.  New  edition, 
revised  by  E.  C.  Otte.  2  vols. 
3J.  dd.  each. 

LECTURES    ON    PAINTING, 

by  B.irry,  Opie,  Fuseli.  Edited 
by  R.  Wornum.     5^. 


LEONARDO  DA  VINCI'S 
Treatise  on  Painting.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  F.  Rigaud,  R.A., 
With  a  Life  of  Leonardo  by  John 
William  Brown.  With  numerous 
Plates,     tfS. 

LEPSIUS'S  Letters  flrom  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai.  Translated  by  L.  and 
J.  B.  Horner.     With  Maps.     5^. 

LBSSING'S  Dramatic  Works, 
Complete.  Edited  by  Ernest  Bell, 
M.A.  With  Memoir  of  Lessing 
by  Helen  Zimmern.  2  vols. 
3 J.  6<f.  each. 

Laokoon,  Dramatic  Notes, 

and  the  Representation  ot 
Death  by  the  Ancients.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  C.  Beasley  and  Helen 
Zimmern.  Edited  by  Edward 
Bell,  M.A.  With  a  Frontispiece 
of  the  Laokoon  group.     3^.  (td. 

LILLY'S  Introduction  to  Astro- 
logy. With  a  Grammar  of 
Astrology  and  Tables  for  Cal- 
culating Nativities,  by  Zadkiel.  55. 

LIVY'S  History  of  Rome.  Trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Spillan,  C.  Edmonds, 
ancJ  others.     4  vols.     5^.  each. 

LOCKE'S  Philosophical  Works. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  St.  John.  2  vols. 
3 J.  dd.  each. 

Life  and  Letters:    By  Lord 

King.     3^.  dd. 

LOCKHART  (J.  G.)— i"«  Burns. 

GODGE'S  Portraits  of  Illustrious 
Personages  of  Great  Britain, 
with  Biographical  and  Historical 
Memoirs.  240  Portraits  engraved 
on  Steel,  with  the  respective  Bio- 
graphies unabridged.  8  vols.  55. 
each. 

LONGFELLOW'S  Prose 
Works.  With  i6  fuil-p.-ige  Wood 
Engravings.     51. 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 
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LOUDON'S  (Mrs.)  Natural 
History.  Revised  edition,  by 
W.  S.  Dallas,  P\L.S.  With 
numerous  Woodcut  Illus.     5^. 

LOWNDES'  Bibliographer's 
Manual  of  English  Literature. 
Enlarged  Edition.  By  II.  G. 
Bohn.  6  vcls.  cloth,  Sj.  each. 
Or  4  vols,  half  morocco,  2/.  2J. 

LONO-US.  Daphnla  and  Ghloe. 
— See  Greek  Romances. 

UGAN'S  Pharsalla.    Translated 
by  H,  T.  Riky,  M.A.     5^. 

LUC  IAN' S  Dialogues  of  the 
Gods,  of  the  Sea  Gods,  and 
of  the  Dead.  Translated  by 
Howard  Willian-'S,  M.A.     5^. 

LUCRETIUS.  A  Prose  Trans- 
lation. By  II.  A.  J.  Munro. 
Reprinted  from  the  Final  (4th) 
Edition.  With  an  Introduction 
by  J.  D.  DulT,  M.A.     5^. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  .«=. 

Watson,  M.A.     55. 

LUTHER'S  Table-Ta!k.  Trans- 
lated and-  Edited  by  Williarr 
Hazlitt.     3J-.  &/. 

Autobiography.  —  See 

MiCHELST. 

MACHIAVELLI'S  History  of 
Florence,  together  with  the 
Prince,  Savonarola,  various  His- 
torical Tracts,  and  a  Memoir  of 
Machiavelli.     3J.  (xi. 

MALLET'S  Northern  Antiqui- 
ties, or  an  Historical  Account  of 
the  Manners,  Customs,  Religions 
and  Laws,  Maritime  Expeditions 
and  Discoveries,  Language  and 
Literature,  of  the  Ancient  Scandi- 
navians. Translated  by  Bishop 
Percy.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition,  with  a  Translation  of  the 
Prose  Edda,  by  J.  A.  Black- 
well,     cj. 


MANTELL^S  (Dr.)  Petrifactions 
and  their  Teachings.  With  nu- 
merous illustrative  Woodcuts.  6j. 

Wonders  of  Geology.     8th 

Edition,  revised  by  T.  Rupert 
Jones,  F.G.S.  With  a  coloured 
Geological  Map  of  I'ngland, 
Plates,  and  upwards  ol  200 
Woodcuts.    2  vols.    7J.  dd.  each. 

MANZONI.  The  Betrothed: 
being  a  Translation  of  '  I  Pro- 
messi  Sposi.'  By  Alessandro 
Manzoni.  With  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.    5^. 

MARCO  POLO'S  Travels;  the 
Translation  of  Marsden  revised 
by  T.  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     51. 

MARRYAT'S  (Capt.  RN.) 
Masterrcaa  Ready.  With  93 
Woodcuts.     3J.  (id. 

Mission;  or.  Scenes  in  Africa. 

Illustrated  by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel. 
y.  6d. 

Pirate  and  Three  Cutters. 

With  8  Steel  Engravings,  from 
Drawings  by  Clarkson  Stanfield, 
R.A.     3J.  6d. 

Privateersraan.  8  Engrav- 
ings on  Steel,     y.  6a 

Settlers  in  Canada.  10  En- 
gravings by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel. 
3^.  6d. 

Poor  Jack.  W'ith  16  Illus- 
trations after  Clarkson  Stansfield, 
R.A.     3J.  6d. 

Peter  Simple.  With  8  full- 
page  Illustrations.     3^.  6J. 

Midshipman  Easy.    With  S 

full-page  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

MARTIAL'S  Epigrams,  complete. 
Translated  into  Prose,  each  ac- 
companied by  one  or  more  Verse 
Translations  selected  from  th-i 
Wüiks  of  English  Poets,  an<5 
other  sources,     js.  6J, 
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MARTINEAU'S  (Harriet)  His- 
tory of  England,  from  1800- 
18 15.     y.  6d. 

History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 

Peace,  a.d,    1815-46.      4  vols. 
3J.  6d.  each. 

See  Comtess  Positive  Philosophy. 

MATTHEW   PARIS'S    EngUsh 

History,  from  the  Year  1235  to 

1273.     Translated  by  Rev.  J.  A. 

Giles,  D.C.L.     3  vols.     55.  each. 

[  Vols.  II.  and  III.  out  of  frint. 

MATTHEW  OF  WESTMIN- 
STER'S Flowers  of  History, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  World 
to  A.D,  1307.  Translated  by  C.  D. 
Yonge,  M.A.     2  vols.     5^.  each. 

MAXWELL'S  Victories  of  W^el- 
Ington  and  the  British  Armies. 
Frontispiece  and  5  Portraits.     5J. 

MENZEL'S  History  of  Germany, 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  1842. 
3  vols.     3J.  td.  each. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  AND 
RAPHAEL,  their  Lives  and 
Works.  By  Duppa  aud  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy.  With  Portraits, 
and  Engravings  on  Steel.     5^. 

MIOHELET'S  Luther's  Auto- 
biography. Trans,  by  William 
Hazlitt.  With  an  Appendix  (no 
pages)  of  Notes.     3^.  hd. 

History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution from  its  earliest  indications 
to  the  flight  of  the  King  in  1 79 1. 
y.  dd. 

MlGNET'SHistory  of  theFrenoh 
Revolution,  from  1789  to  18 14. 
3J.  6rf.     New  edition  reset. 

MILL  (J.  S.)  Early  Essays  by 
John  Stuart  Mill.  Collected  from 
various  sources  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs. 
is.fid. 

MILLER  (Professor).  History 
Pbilosophioally  lUustrated.from 
the  Fall  ot  ihc  Roman  ICmpire  to 
the  French  Revolution.  4  vols. 
35.  6<^.  each. 


MILTON'S  Prose  Work«.  Edited 
by  J.  A.  St.  John.  5  vols.  3J.  6d. 
each. 

Poetical  Works,  with  a  Me- 
moir and  Critical  Ren^rks  by 
James  Montgomery,  an  Index  to 
Paradise  Lost,  Todd's  Verbal  Index 
to  all  the  Poems,  and  a  Selection 
of  Explanatory  Notes  by  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  Illustrated  with  120 
Wood  Engravings  from  Drawings 
by  W.  Harvey.  2  vols.  3T.  dd. 
each. 

MITFORD'S  (MlBs)  Our  VlUage 
Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and 
Scenery.  With  2  Engravings  on 
Steel.     2  vols.     3^.  6^.  each. 

MOLIERE'S    Dramatic  Works. 

A    new  Translation    in  English 

Prose,  by  C.   H.  Wall.  3  vols. 
y.  dd.  each. 

MONTAGU.  The  Letters  and 
Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu.  Edited  by  her  great- 
grandson.  Lord  Wharncliffe's  Edi- 
tion, and  revised  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas.  New  Edition,  revised, 
with  5  Portraits.  2  vols.  5i.  each. 

MONTAIGNE'S  Essays.  Cotton's 
Translation,  revised  by  W.  C. 
Hazlitt.  New  Edition.  3  vols. 
3x.  dd.  each. 

MONTESQUIEU'S  Spirit  ol 
Laws.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  By  J.  V.  Pritchard, 
A.M.     2  vols.     31.  6üf.  each. 

MORPHY'S  Games  of  Chess. 
Being  the  Matchesand  best  Games 
played  by  theAmerican  Champion, 
with  Explanatory  and  Analytical 
Notes  by  J.  Lowenthal.     51. 

MOTLEY  (J.  L.).  The  Rise  01 
the  Dutch  Republic.  A  History. 
By  John  Lothrop  Motley.  New 
Edition,  with  Biographical  Intro- 
duction by  Moncure  D.  Conway. 
3  vols.     3j.  fid.  each, 
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MXTDIE'S  British  Birds ;  or,  His- 
tory of  the  Feathered  Tribes  of  the 
British  Islands.  Revised  by  W. 
C.  L.  Martin.  With  52  Figures 
of  Birds  and  7  Coloured  Plates  of 
Eggs.     2  vols. 

NEANDER  (Dr.  A.).  History 
of  the  Christian  Religion  and 
Church.  Trans,  from  the  German 
by  J .  Torrey.    10  vols .   3  j.  6</.  each . 

Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  McClintock  and  C. 
Blumenthal.     y.  dd. 

History  of  the  Planting  and 

Training  of  the  Christian 
Church  by  the  Aposties. 
Translated  by  J.  E.  Ryland. 
2  vols.     3J.  did.  each. 

Memorials  of  Christian  Life 

Ü1  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages  ; 
including  Light  in  Dark  Places. 
Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.     y,  6d. 

NIBELUNGEN  LIED.  The 
Lay  of  the  Nibelungs,  metrically 
translated  from  the  old  German 
text  by  Alice  Horton,  and  edited 
by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.  To  which 
is  prefixed  the  Essay  on  the  Nibe- 
lungen Lied  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  in 
Greek.  Griesbach's  Text,  with 
various  Readings  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  and  Parallel  References 
in  the  margin ;  also  a  Critical 
Introduction  and  Chronological 
Tables.  By  an  eminent  Scholar, 
with  a  Greek  and  English  Lexicon. 
3rd  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
Two  Facsimiles  of  Greek  Manu- 
scripts.    900  pages.     5^. 

The  Lexicon  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, price  2s. 

NICOLINI'S  History  of  the 
Jesuits :  their  Origin,  Progress, 
Doctrines,  and  Designs.  With  8 
Portraits,     ^s. 


NORTH  (R.)  Lives  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Francis  North,  Baron  Guild- 
ford, the  Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North, 
and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  John 
North.  By  the  Hon.  Roger 
North.  Together  with  the  Auto- 
biography of  the  Author.  Edited 
byAugustus  Jessopp,  D.D.  3vols. 
3J.  6d.  each. 

NUGENT'S  (Lord)  Memorials 
of  Hampden,  his  Party  and 
Times.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  an  Autograph  Letter,  and 
Portrait.     55. 

OLD  ENGLISH  CHRON- 
ICLES, including  Ethelwerd's 
Chronicle,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred, 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  British 
History,  Gildas,  Nennius,  and  the 
spurious  chronicle  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.     t^s. 

OMAN  (J.  C.)  The  Great  Indian 
Epics :  the  Stories  of  the  Rama- 
YANA  and  the  Mahabharata. 
By  John  Campbell  Oman,  Prin- 
cipal of  Khalsa  College,  Amritsar. 
With  Notes,  Appendices,  and 
Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

ORDERICUS  VITALISE  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  England 
and  Normandy.  Translated  by 
T.  Forester,  M.A.  To  which  is 
added  the  Chronicle  of  St. 
EvROULT.     4  vols.     55.  each. 

OVID'S  Works,  complete.  Literally 
translated  into  Prose.  3  vols. 
5j.  each. 

PASCAL'S  Thoughts.  Translated 
from  the  Text  of  M.  Auguste 
Molinier  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  3rd 
Edition,     y.  6d. 

PAULI'S  (Dr.  R.)  Life  of  Alfi^ 
the  Great.  Translated  from  the 
German  To  which  is  appended 
Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Version 
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OF  Orosius.  With  a  literal 
Translation  interpaged,  Notes, 
and  an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar 
and  Glossary,  by  B.  Thorpe.  5^. 

PAUSANIAS'  Description  of 
Greece.  Newly  translated  by  A.  R, 
Shiileto,  M.A.    2  vols.    55.  each. 

PEARSON'S  Exposition  of  the 
Creed.  Edited  by  E.  Walford, 
M.A.     Si. 

PEPYS'  Diary  and  Correspond- 
ence. Deciphered  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Smith,  M.A.,  from  the  original 
Shorthand  MS.  in  the  Pepysian 
Library.  Edited  by  Lord  Br^y- 
brooke.  4  vols.  With  31  En- 
gravings.    5^-  each. 

PERCY'S  Rellques  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry.  With  an  Essay 
on  Ancient  Minstrels  and  a  Glos- 
sary. Edited  by  J.  V.  Pritchard, 
AM.     2  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

PERSIXJS.— .$"<■«  Juvenal. 

PETRARCH'S  Sonnets,  Tri- 
umphs, and  other  Poems. 
Translated  into  English  Verse  by 
various  Hands.  With  a  Life  of 
the  Poet  by  Thomas  Campljell. 
With  Portrait  and  15  Steel  En- 
gravings.    5^. 

PHILO  -  JUDiEUS,  Works  of. 
Translated  by  Prof.  C.  D,  Yonge, 
M.A.     4  vols.     5j.  each. 

PICKERING'S  History  of  the 
Races  of  Man,  and  their  Geo- 
graphical Distribution.  With  An 
Analytical  Synopsis  of  thk 
Natural  History  of  Man  by 
Dr.  Hall.  With  a  Map  of  the 
World  and  12  coloured  Plates.  5^. 

PINDAR.  Translated  into  Prose 
by  Dawson  W.  Turner.  To  which 
is  added  the  Metrical  Version  by 
Abraham  Moore.     <^s. 


''      iNCHE.     History  of  British 
^stume,  from  the  Earliest  Time 
the   Close  of  the  Eighteenth 
.    ,+ury.       By    J.    R.    Planch^, 
♦  '  -:rset  Herald.    With  upwards 
■1     v  '"Illustrations.     55. 
.  -LATO'S  Works.   Literally  trans- 
lated,    with     Introduction     and 
Notes.     6  vols.     55.  each. 
I. — The   Apology  of   Socrates, 
Crito,  Phaedo,  Gorgias,  Pro- 
tagoras, Phaedrus,  Thesetetus, 
Euthyphron,  Lysis.      Tran~ 
lated  by  the  Rev.  H.  Carey. 
II. — The  Republic,    Timseus,   and 
Critias.  Translated  by  Henry 
Davis. 
III. — Meno,      Euthydemus,      The 
Sophist,  Statesman,  Cratylus. 
Parmenides,and  the  Banqu-. 
Translated  by  G.  Burges. 
IV. — Philebus,  Charmides,  Laches, 
Menexenus,    Hippias,    Ion , 
The  Two  Alcibiades,   Th; 
ages.     Rivals,     Hipparchu 
Minos,    Clitopho,     Epistle: 
Translated  by  G.  Burges. 
v.— The    Laws.      Translated    b> 

G.  Burges. 
VI.— The  Doubtful  Works.    Trans- 
lated by  G.  Burges. 

Summary  and  Analysis  of 

the  Dialogues.    With  Analytic: 
Index.     By  A.  Day,  LL.D.     5». 
PLAXJTUS'S   Comedies.     Trans- 
lated by  H.  T.   Riley,  M.A.     2 
vols.     5^.  each. 
PLINY'S    Natural    History. 
Translated    by    the     late     Tohi 
P.ostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  il.  1 . 
Riley,  M.A.     6  vols.     ^s.  each, 
PLINY.     The  Letters  of  Pliny 
the  Younger.     Melmoth's  tran 
lation,  revised  by  the  Rev.  F.  < 
T.  Bosanquet,  M.A.     5^. 
PLOTINUS,    Select    Works   of. 
Translated    by    Thomas  Taylm 
With  an  Introduction  containii\ 
the  substance  of  Porphyry's  PI' 
tinus.     Edited  by  G.  R.  S.  Mea<! 
B.A.,  M.R.A.S.     SI. 
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PLUTARCH'S  Lives.  Translated 
by  A.  Stewart,  M.A.,  and  George 
Long,  M.A   4  vols.   y.  6J.  each. 

Morals.  Theosophical  Essays. 

Translated  by  C.  W.  King,  M.A 

Morals.      Ethical    Essays. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  A.  R. 
Shilleto,  M.A.    Sj. 

POETRY  OF  AMERICA.  So- 
leotlons  from  One  Hundred 
American  Poets,  from  1776  to 
1876.     By  W.  J.  Linton.     3J.  6d. 

POLITICAL  CYCLOPÄSDIA. 
A  Dictionary  of  Political,  Con- 
stitutional, Statistical,  and  Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ;  forming  a 
Work  of  Reference  on  subjects  of 
Civil  Administration,  Political 
Economy,  Finance,  Commerce, 
Laws,  and  Social  Relations.  4 
vols.     2s.  6ä.  each. 

POPE'S  Poetical  Works.  Edited, 
with  copious  Notes,  by  Robert 
Carruthers.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    2  vols.     5^.  each. 

Homer's  Iliad.      Edited    by 

the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  the  entire  Series  of 
Flaxman's  Designs.     5^. 

Homer's  Odyssey,  with  the 

Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,  Hymns, 
&c.,  by  other  translators.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  the  entire  Series  of  Flax- 
man's  Designs.    $s. 

Life,  including  many  of  his 

Letters.  By  Roi^rt  Carruthers. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     5j. 

POTTSHKIN'S  Prose  Tales:  The 
Captain's  Daughter — Doubrovsky 
—  The  Queen  of  Spades  —  An 
Amateur  Peasant  Girl — The  Shot 
—The  Snow  Storm— The  Post- 
master —  The  Coffin  Maker  — 
Kirdjali — The  Egyptian  Nights- 
Peter  the  Great's  Negro.  Trans- 
lated by  T.  Keane,     .if.  6-'. 


PRESCOTT'S  Conquest  of 
Mexico.  Copyright  edition,  with 
the  notes  by  John  Foster  Kirk, 
and  an  introduction  by  G.  P. 
Winship.     3  vols.     3J.  Sd.  each. 

Conquest  of  Peru.  Copyright 

edition,  with  the  notes  of  John 
Foster  Kirk.    2  vols.   y.  6d.  each. 

Reign   of    Ferdinand   and 

Isabella.  Copyright  edition, 
with  the  notes  of  John  Foster 
Kirk.     3  vols.     3J.  6ä.  each. 

PROPERTIUS.  Translated  by 
Rev.  P.  J.  F.  Gantillon,  M.A., 
and  accompanied  by  Poetical 
Versions,  from  various  sources. 
3s.  6d. 

PROVERBS,  Handbook  of.  Con- 
taining an  entire  Republication 
of  Ray's  Collection  of  English 
Proverbs,  with  his  additions  from 
Foreign  Languages  and  a  com- 
plete Alphabetical  Index;  in  which 
are  introduced  large  additions  as 
well  of  Proverbs  as  of  Sayings, 
Sentences,  Maxims,  and  Phrases, 
collected  by  H.  G.  Bohn.     5j. 

PROVERBS,  A  Polyglot  of 
Foreign.  Comprising  French, 
Italian,  German,  Dutch,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  Danish.  With 
English  Translations  «Sc  a  General 
Index  by  H.  G.  Bohn.     5/. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN, 
and  other  Objects  of  Vertu.  Com- 
prising an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
the  Bernal  Collection  of  Works 
of  Art,  with  the  prices  at  which 
they  were  sold  by  auction,  and 
names  of  the  possessors.  To  which 
are  added,  an  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an 
Engraved  List  of  all  the  known 
Marks  and  Monograms.  By  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  With  numerous  Wood 
Engravings,  5^. ;  or  with  Coloured 
Illustrations,  lOf,  6d. 

PROUT'S  (Father)  ReUquea.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  Rev.  F. 
Mahony.  New  issue,  with  21 
Etchings  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A 
Nearly  600  pages.     5^- 
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QUINTILIAN'S  Institutes  of 
Oratory,  or  Education  of  an 
Orator.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A,  2  vols.  tj. 
each. 

RACINE'S  (Jean)  Dramatio 
Works.  A  metrical  English  ver- 
sion. By  R.  Bruce  Boswell,  M.A. 
Oxon.     2  vols.     35.  6d.  each. 

RANKE'S  History  of  the  Popes, 
during  the  Last  Four  Centuries. 
Translated  by  E.  Foster.  Mrs. 
Foster's  translation  revised,  with 
considerable  additions,  by  G.  R. 
Dennis,  B.A.  3  vols.  3^.  6d.  each- 

History  of  Servla  and  the 

Servian  Revolution.  With  an 
Account  of  the  Insurrection  in 
Bosnia.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Kerr. 
3J.  (>d. 

RECREATIONS  In  SHOOTING. 
By '  Craven.'  With  62  Engravings 
on  Wood  after  Harvey,  and  9 
Engravings  on  Steel,  chiefly  after 
A.  Cooper,  R.A.     5j. 

RENNIE'S  Insect  Arohlteottire. 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  186 
Woodcut  Illustrations.     $s. 

REYNOLD'S  (Sir  J.)  Literary 
Works.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Beechy. 
2  vols.     3J.  6d.  each. 

RICARDO  on  the  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  and  Taxa- 
tion. Edited  by  E.  C.  K.  Gönner, 
M.A.     5  J. 

RICHTER  (Jean  Paul  Friedrich). 
Levana,  a  Treatise  on  Education : 
together  with  the  Autobiography 
(a  Fragment),  and  a  short  Pre- 
fatory Memoir,     y.  6d. 

Flower,   Fruit,   and   Thorn 

Pieces,  or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death, 
and  Marriage  of  Firmian  Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes,  Parish  Advocate 
in  the  Parish  of  Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly  translated  by  Lt.  Col.  Alex. 
Ewing.     3^.  6d. 


ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN'S  An- 
nals of  English  History,  com- 
prising the  History  of  England 
and  of  other  Countries  of  Europe 

from     A.D.      732     to     A.D.     I2QI. 

Translated  by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A. 
2  vols.     $s.  each. 

ROGER  OF  WENDOVER'S 
Flowers  of  History,  comprising 
the  History  of  England  from  the 
Descent  of  the  Saxons  to  A.D. 
1235, formerly  ascribed  to  Matthev; 
Paris.  Translated  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.     2  vols.     Sj.  each. 

[  Vol.  II.  out  of  print. 

ROME  in  the  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.  Containing  a  com- 
plete Account  of  the  Ruins  of  the 
Ancient  City,  the  Remains  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Monuments 
of  Modern  Times.  By  C.  A.  Eaton. 
With  34  Steel  Engravings.  2  vols. 
5 J.  each. 

See  Burn. 

ROSCOE'S  (W.)  Life  and  PonU- 
ficate  of  Leo  X.  Final  edition, 
revised  by  Thomas  Roscoe.  2 
vols.     3^.  dd.  each. 

Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 

called  '  the  Magnificent.'  With 
his  poems,  letters,  (fee  loth 
Edition,  revised,  with  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  by  his  Son.     3^.  f>d. 

RUSSIA.  History  of,  from  the 
earliest  Period,  compiled  from 
the  'nost  authentic  sources  by 
Walter  K.  Kelly.  With  Portraits. 
2  vols.     3J  dd.  each. 

SALLUST,  FLORUS.  and  VEL- 
LEIUS  PATERCULUS. 
Translated  by  J.  S.Watson,  M.A 

SCHILLER'S  Works.  Translated 
by  various  hands.  7  vols.  3J.  ftd, 
each : — 

I.— History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War. 
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Schiller's  Works  continutd. 

II. — History  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Trials  of 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn, 
the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and 
the  Disturbances  in  France 
preceding  the  Reign  of 
Henry  IV. 

III. — Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart, 
Maid  of  Orleans,  Bride  of 
Messina,  together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in 
Tragedy  (a  short  Essay). 
These  Dramas  are  all 
translated  in  metre. 

IV.— Robbers  ( with  Schiller's 
original  Preface),  Fiesco, 
Love  and  Intrigue,  De- 
metrius, Ghost  Seer,  Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The    Dramas    in    this 
volume  are  translated  into 
Prose. 
V. — Poems. 

VI. — Essays,  ^sthetical  and  Philo- 
sophical 
VII.— Wallenstein's     Camp,    Pic- 
colomini    and    Death    of 
Wallenstein,  William  Tell. 

SCHILLER  and  GOETHE. 
Correspondence  between,  from 
A.D.  1794- 1805.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.  2  vols.  3J.  dd. 
each. 

SCHLEQEL'S  (P.)  Lectures  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Life  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Language.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Mor- 
rbon,  M.A.     31.  dd. 

Leotures  on  the  History  of 

Literature,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
Translatedfrom  the  German.  3^.6«. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 

of  History.     Translated  by  J.  B. 
Robertson.     3*.  dd. 

SCHLE  GEL'S  Lectures  on 
Modern  History,  together  with 
the  Lectures  entitled  Caesar  and 


Alexander,  and  The  Beginning  of 
our  History.  Translated  by  L. 
Purcell  and  R.  H.  Whitetock. 
3J.  &/. 

.Ssthetlc  and  Miscellaneous 

Works.  Translated  by  E.  J. 
Millington.     3;.  dd. 

SCHLEGEL  (A.  W.)  Lectures 
on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature. 
Translated  by  J.  Black.  Revised 
Edition,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison,  M.A.     3j.  dd. 

SCHOPENHAUER  on  the  Four- 
fold Root  of  the  Principle  of 
Sufficient  Reason,  and  On  the 
Will  in  Nature.  Translated  by 
Madame  Hillebrand.     5j. 

Essays.  Selected  and  Trans- 
lated. With  a  Biographical  Intro- 
duction and  Sketch  of  his  Philo- 
sophy, by  E.  Belfort  Bax.     55. 

SCHOUW'S  Earth,  Plants,  and 
Man.  Translated  by  A.  Henfrey. 
With  coloured  Map  of  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Plants.     5^. 

SCHUMANN  (Robert).  His  Life 
and  Works,  by  August  Reissmann. 
Translated  by  A.  L.  Alger.   3^.  dd. 

Early  Letters.  Originally  pub- 

blished  by  his  Wife.  Translated 
by  May  Herbert.  With  a  Preface 
by  Sir  George  Grove,  D.C.L. 
3J.  6^. 

SENECA  on  Benefits.  Newly 
translated  by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 
3^.  dd. 

Minor  Essays  and  On  Clem- 
ency. Translated  by  A.  Stewart, 
M,A.     5J. 

SHAKESPEARE  DOCU- 
MENTS. Arranged  by  D.  H. 
Lambert,  B.A.     y.  dd. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Dramatic 
Art.  The  History  and  Character 
of  Shakespeare's  Plays.  By  Dr. 
Hermann  Ulrici.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz,  2  vols.  31.  dd. 
each. 
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SHAKESPEARE  (WiUiam).  A 
Literary  Biography  by  Karl  Elze, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.     5^. 

SHARPE  (S.)  The  History  of 
Egypt,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
till  the  Conquest  by  the  Arabs, 
A.D.  640.  By  Samuel  Sharpe. 
2  Maps  and  upwards  of  400  Illus- 
trative Woodcuts.  2  vols.  5^..  each. 

SHERIDAN'S  Dramatic  Works, 
Complete.  With  Life  by  G.  G.  S. 
y.dd. 

SISMONDI'S  History  of  the 
Literature  of  the  South  ol 
Europe.  Translated  by  Thomas 
Roscoe.     2  vols.     3^.  dd.  each. 

SMITH'S  Synonyms  and  An- 
tonyms, or  Kindred  Words  and 
their  Opposltes.  Revised  Edi- 
tion.    5j. 

Synonjrms    Discriminated. 

A  Dictionary  of  Synonymous 
Words  in  the  English  Language, 
showing  the  Accurate  signification 
of  words  of  similar  meaning. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Percy 
Smith,  M.A.     6j. 

SMITH'S  (Adam)  The  Wealth  of 
Nations.  Edited  by  E.  Belfort 
Bax.     2  vols.     3;.  dd,  each. 

Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by 
Dugald  Stewart.     3^.  dd. 

SMYTH'S  (Professor)  Lectures 
on  Modem  History,  2  vols. 
3 J.  dd.  each. 

SMYTH'S  (Professor)  Leoturea 
on  the  French  Revolution. 
2  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

SMITH'S  (  Pye )  Geology  and 
Scripture.     2nd  Edition.     5^. 

SMOLLETT'S  Adventures  or 
Roderick  Random.  With  short 
Memoir  and  Bibliography,  and 
Cruikshank's  Illustrations.    3^.  6d. 


SMOLLETT'S  Adventures  of 
Peregrine  Pickle.  With  Biblio- 
graphy and  Cruikshank's  Illus- 
trations.   2  vols.    3.r.  dd.  each. 

The  Expedition  of  Hum- 
phry Clinker.  With  Bibliography 
and  Cruikshank's  Illustrations. 
3J.  dd. 

SOCRATES  (sumamed  'Soholas- 
ticus ') .  The  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  (A.  D.  305-445).  Translated 
from  the  Greek.     i,s. 

SOPHOCLES,  The  Tragedies  01. 
A  New  Prose  Translation,  with 
Memoir,  Notes,  &c.,  by  E.  P. 
Coleridge,  M.A.     Jj. 

SOUTHEY'S  Life  of  Nelson. 
With  Portraits,  Plans,  and  up- 
wards of  50  Engravings  on  Steel 
and  Wood.     Jj. 

Life  of  Wesley,  and  the  Rise 

and  Progress  of  Methodism.     55. 

Robert  Southey.    The  Story 

of  his  Life  written  in  his  Letters. 
Edited  by  John  Dennis.     3^.  dd. 

SOZOMEN'S  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory. Translated  from  the  Greek. 
Together  with  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  of  Philostor- 
Gius,  as  epitomised  by  Photius. 
Translated  by  Rev.  E.  Walford, 
M.A.     5'. 

SPINOZA'S  Chief  Works.  Trans- 
lated, with  Introduction,by  R.H.M. 
Elwes.    2  vols.    $s.  each. 

STANLEY'S  Classified  Synopsis 
of  the  Principal  Painters  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools. 
By  George  Stanley.     5^. 

STARLING' S  (Miss)  Noble  Deeds 
of  Women.  With  14  Steel  En- 
gravings.    $s, 

STAUNTON'S  Chess  -  Player's 
Handbook.     5^. 

Chess  Praxis.    A  Supplemer. 

to  the  Chess-player's  Ilandbool 
5^- 


Contained  in  Bohn^s  Libraries. 
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STAUNTON'S  Chess  -  player's 
Compsmion.  Comprising  a  Trea- 
tise on  Odds,  Collection  of  Match 
Gaines,  and  a  Selection  of  Original 
Problems.  5^. 

Chess  Tournament  of  1851. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes.    5j. 

STOCKHARDT'S  Ezpf.rlmental 
Chemistry.  Edited  by  C.  W. 
Heaton,  F.C.S.     5^. 

STOWE  (Mrs.  H.B.)  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.     Illustrated,     y.  6d. 

STRABO'S  Geography.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Falconer,  M.A., 
and  n.  C.  Hamilton.  3  vols. 
5^.  each. 

STRICKLAND'S  (A^ies)  Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  England,  from 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Revised 
Edition.  With  6  Portraits.  6  vols. 
5^.  each. 

Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

2  vols.     5j.  each. 

Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 

Princesses.     With  Portraits.     5^. 

STUART  and  REVETT'S  Anti- 
quities of  Athena,  and  other 
Monuments  of  Greece.  With  71 
Plates  engraved  on  Steel,  and 
numerous  Woodcut  Capitals.     5j. 

SUETONIUS'  Lives  of  theTwelve 
Caesars  and  Lives  of  the  Gram- 
marians. Thomson's  translation, 
revised  by  T.  Forester,     ^s, 

SWIFT'S  Prose  Works.  Edited 
by  Temple  Scott.  With  a  Bio- 
graphical Introduction  by  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.P. 
With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 
12  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

[  Vols.  I.-XI.  ready. 
I.— A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  The  Battle 
of  the  Books,  and  other 
early  works.  Edited  by 
Temple  Scott.  With  a 
Biographical  Introduction 
by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 


Swift's  Prosk  ^oviVis  continued. 

II — The  Journal  to  Stella.  Edited 
by  Frederick  Ryland.M.A. 
With  2  Portraits  and  Fac- 
simile. 
III.&  1 V. — Writings  on  Religion  and 
the  Church. 
V. — Historical    and     Political 

Tracts  (English). 
VI. — The  Drapier's   Letters. 
With  facsimiles  of  Wood's 
Coinage,  «&c. 
VII. — Historical      and       Political 
Tracts  (Irish). 
VIII.— Gulliver's  Travels.      Edited 
by  G.  R.  Dennis.     With 
Portrait  and  Maps. 
IX. — Contributions  to  Periodicals. 
X. — Historical  Writings. 
XL — Literary  Essays. 
XII. — Index  and  Biblic^raphy,  &c. 
[/«  preparation. 

TACITUS.  The  Works  of.  Liter- 
ally translated.     2  vols.     5^.  each. 

TASSO'S  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  J.  H.  Wiffen.  With  8 
Engravings  on  Steel  and  24  Wood- 
cuts by  Thurston.     5.?. 

TAYLOR'S  (Bishop  Jeremy) 
Holy  Living  and  Dying.   3^,  6^/. 

TEN  BRINK.— 6-«  Brink. 

TERENCE  and  PH^DRUS. 
Literally  translated  byH.  T.  Riley, 
M.A.  To  which  is  added,  Smart's 
Metrical  Version  of  Phsedrus.    51 

THEOCRITUS,  BION,  MOS 
CHUS,  and  TYRT^US.  Liter 
ally  translated  by  the  Rev.  J 
Banks,  M.A.  To  which  are  ap 
pended  the  Metrical  Versions  of 
Chapman.     5j. 

THEODORET  and  EVAGRIUS. 
Histories  of  the  Church  from  A.D. 
332  to  A.D.  427  ;  and  from  A.D. 
431  to  A.D.  544.    Translated.     5^. 
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An  Alphabetical  List  of  Books 


THIERRY'S  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  England  by  the 
Normans.  Translated  by  Wil- 
liam Hazlitt.  2  vols.  3J.  bd.  each. 

THUCYDIDES.  The  Pelopon- 
nesian  "War.  Literally  translated 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Dale.  2  vols. 
3f.  (ill.  each. 

An  Analysis  and  Sunomary 

of.     By  J.  T.  Wheeler.     5^. 

THUDICHUM  (J.  L.  W.)  A  Trea- 
tise on  Wines.    Illustrated.     $s. 

URE'S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Maniifao- 
ture  of  Great  Britain.  Edited 
by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  2  vols.  51. 
each. 

Philosophy  of  Manufactures. 

Edited  by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  is.  6d. 

VASARI'S  Lives  of  the  most 
Eminent  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  Architects.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  a  Commen- 
tary by  J.  P.  Richter,  Ph.D.  6 
vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

VIRGIL.  A  Literal  Prose  Trans- 
lation by  A,  Hamilton  Bryce, 
LL.D.     With  Portrait.     3^.  6d. 

VOLTAIRE'S  Tales.  Translated 
by  R.  B.  Boswell.  Containing 
Bebouc,  Memnon,  Candida,  L'ln- 
g6nu,  and  other  Tales.     35.  6d. 

WALTON'S  Complete  Angler. 
Edited  by  Edward  Jesse.  With 
Portrait  and  203  Engravings  on 
Wood  and  26  Engravings  on 
Steel.     Sj. 

Lives  of  Donne,  Hooker,  &o. 

New  Edition  revised  by  A.  H. 
Bullen,  with  a  Memoir  of  Izaak 
Walton  by  Wm.  Dowling.  With 
numerous  Illustrations,     ^s. 

WELLINGTON,  Life  of.  By  «An 
Old  Soldier.'  From  the  materials 
of  Maxwell.  With  Index  and  18 
Steel  Engravings.      5^. 


WELLINGTON,  Victories  of. 
See  Maxwell. 

WERNER'S  Templars  in 
Cyprus.  Translated  by  E.  A.  M. 
Lewis.     3^.  6d. 

WESTROPP  (H.  M.)  A  Hand- 
book  of  Archaeology,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Etruscan,  Roman.  Illus- 
trated.    55. 

WHITE'S  Natural  History  oi 
Selbome.  With  Notes  by  Sir 
William  Jardine.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Jesse.  With  40  Portraits 
and  coloured  Plates.     5^. 

WHEATLEY'S  A  Rational  Illus- 
tration of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.     3^-.  6d. 

WHEELER'S  Noted  Names  of 
Fiction,  Dictionary  of.    5^. 

WIESELER'S  Chronological 
Synopsis  of  the  Pour  Gospels. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Venables.     35.  6d. 

WILLIAMofMALMESBURY'S 
Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land. Translated  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Sharpe.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.     5^. 

XENOPHON'S  Works.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  II.  Dale.  In 
3  vols.     55.  each. 

YOUNG  (Arthur).  Travels  in 
France  during  the  years  1787, 
1788,  and  1789.  Edited  by 
M.  Betham  Edwards.     3^.  6d. 

Tour  In  Ireland,  with 

General  Observations  on  the  state 
of  the  country  during  the  years 
1776  -  79.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
Ilutton.  With  Complete  Biblio- 
graphy by  J.  P.  Anderson,  and 
Map.     2  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

YULE-TIDE  STORIES.  A  Col- 
lection of  Scandinavian  and  North- 
German  Popular  Tales  and  Tra- 
ditions.   Edited  by  B,  Thorpe.  5^- 


THE  YORK    LIBRARY 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  REPRINTS  ON  THIN  PAPER. 

Wit/i  specially  designed  title-pages^  binding,  and  end-papers. 

Fcap.  8vo.  in  cloth,  2S.  net  ; 
In  leather,  3s.  net. 

'  The  Yoik  Library  is  noticeable  by  reason  of  the  wisdom  and  intelli- 
gence displayed  in  the  choice  of  unhackneyed  classics.  ...  A  most 
attractive  series  of  reprints.  .  .  .  The  size  and  style  of  the  volumes  are 
exactly  what  they  should  be.' — Bookman. 

The  following  volumes  are  now  ready : 

CHARLOTTE  BRONTE'S  JANE  EYRE. 

BURNEY'S  EVELINA.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Annie  Raine  Ellis. 

BURNEY'S  CECILIA.    Edited  by  Annie  Raine  Ellis.   2  vols. 

BURTON'S  ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A,,  with  Introduction  by  A.  H.  Bullen.  3  vols. 

BURTON'S  (SIR  RICHARD)  PILGRIMAGE  TO  AL- 
MADINAH  AND  MECCAH.  With  Introduction  by  Stanley  Lane- 
J^OOLE.     2  vols. 

CERVANTES'  DON  QUIXOTE.  Motteux's  Translation,  re- 
vised.   With  Lockhart's  Life  and  Notes.     2  vols. 

CLASSIC  TALES  :  Johnson's  Rasselas,  Goldsmith's  Vicar 
OF  Wakefield,  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,  Walpole's 
Castle  of  Otranto.     With  Introduction  by  C.  S.  Fearenside,  M.A. 

COLERIDGE'S  AIDS  TO  REFLECTION,  and  the  Confessions 

of  an  Inquiring  Spirit. 

COLERIDGE'S  FRIEND.  A  series  of  Essays  on  Morals, 
Politics,  and  Religion. 

COLERIDGE'S  TABLE  TALK   AND  OMNIANA.    Arranged 

and  Edited  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

COLERIDGE'S  LECTURES  AND  NOTES  ON  SHAKE- 
SPEARE, and  other  English  Poets.     Edited  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

DRAPER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  EUROPE.    2  vols. 

EBERS'  AN  EGYPTIAN  PRINCESS.  Translated  by  E..S. 
Buchheim. 

GEORGE  ELIOT'S  ADAM  BEDE. 

EMERSON'S  WORKS.  A  new  edition  in  5  volumes,  with  the 
Text  edited  and  collated  by  George  Sampson. 

FIELDING'S  TOM  JONES  (2  vols.),  AMELIA  (I  vol.),  JOSEPH 
ANDREWS  (i  vol.). 

GASKELL'S  SYLVIA'S  LOVERS. 


The  York  LiBRAKV—coniinu^d. 

GESTA  ROMANORUM,  or  Entertaining  Moral  Stories  in- 
vented by  the  Monks.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  the  Rev.  Charlks 
Swan.     Revised  edition,  by  Wynnard  Hooper,  M.A. 

GOETHE'S  FAUST,  Translated  by  Anna  Swanwick,  LL.I). 
Revised  edition,  with  an  Introduction  and  Bibliography  by  Karl  Breui,, 
Litt.D,,  Ph.D. 

GOETHE'S  POETRY  AND  TRUTH  FROM  MY  OWN  LIFE. 

Translated  by  M.  Steele-Smith,  with  Introduction  and  Bibliography  by 
Karl  Rreul,  Litt.D. 

HAWTHORNE'S  TRANSFORMATION  (The  Marble  Faun). 

HOOPER'S  WATERLOO  :  THE  DOWNFALL  OF  THE 
FIRST  NAPOLEON.     With  Maps  and  Plans. 

IRVING'S  SKETCH  BOOK. 

IRVING'S  BRACEBRIDGE  HALL,  OR  THE  HUMOURISTS. 

JAMESON'S  SHAKESPEARE'S  HEROINES.  Characteris- 
tics of  Women  :  Moral,  Poetical,  and  Historical. 

LAMB'S  ESSAYS.  Including  the  Essays  of  Elia,  Last  Essays 
of  Elia,  and  Eliana. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  ANTONINUS,  THE  THOUGHTS 
OF.  Translated  by  George  Long,  M.A.  With  an  Essay  on  Marcus 
Aurelius  by  Matthew  Arnold. 

MARRYAT'S  MR.  MIDSHIPMAN  EASY.  With  8  lUustra- 
trations.     i  vol.     PETER  SIMPLE.     With  8  Illustrations,     i  vol. 

MIGNET'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION, 
from  1789  to  18 14. 

MONTAIGNE'S  ESSAYS.  Cotton's  translation.  Revised  by 
W.  C.  Hazlitt.     3  vols. 

MOTLEY'S  RISE  OF  THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC.  With  a 
Biographical  Introduction  by  MONCURE  D.  CoNWAY.     3  vols, 

PASCAL'S  THOUGHTS.  Translated  from  the  Text  of  M. 
Auguste  Molinier  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.     Third  edition. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  a  Life  by 
Aubrey  Stewart,  M.A.,  and  George  Long,  M.A.    4  vols. 

RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES,  during  the  Last  Four 
Centuries.     Mrs.  Foster's  translation.    Revised  by  G.  R.  Dennis.    3  vois. 

SWIFT'S  GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  G,  R,  Dennis,  with  facsimiles  of  the  original  illustrations. 

SWIFT'S  JOURNAL  TO  STELLA.     Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  F.  Ryland,  M.A. 

TROLLOPE'S  BARSETSHIRE  NOVELS.— THE  WARDEN 
(i  vol.),  BARCHESTER  TOWERS  (i  vol.),  DR.  THORNE  (i  vol.). 
FRAMLEY  PARSONAGE  (i  vol.),  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLING- 
TON  (2  vols.),  LAST  CHRONICLE  OF  BARSP:T  (2  vols.). 

VOLTAIRE'S  ZADIG  AND  OTHER  TALES.  Translated  by 
R.  Bruce  Boswell. 

ARTHUR  YOUNG'S  TRAVELS  IN  FRANCE,  during  the 
years  1787,  1788,  and  1789.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  M. 
Betham  EnWARDS. 

O^her   Volumes  are  in  Preparation. 


BELL'S    HANDBOOKS 


OF 


THE    GREAT    MASTERS 

IN   PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE. 

Edited  by  G.  C.  WILLIAMSON,  Litt.D. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  REISSUE. 

Post  8vo.  With  40  Illustrations  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  3^.  6d.  net  each. 


TTii  following  Volunus  have  been  issued : 
BOTTICELLI.     By  A.  Strketer.     2nd  Edition. 
BRUNELLESCHI.     By  Leader  Scott. 
CORREGGIO.     By  Selwyn  Brinton,  M.A.     2nd  Edition. 
CARLO    CRIVELLL      By  G.  McNeil  Rushforth,  M.A. 
DELLA  ROBBIA.     By  the  Marchesa  Bdrlamacchi.     2nd  Edition. 
ANDREA  DEL  SARTO.     By  H.  Guinness.    2nd  Edition. 
DONATELLO.     By  Hope  Rea.     2nd  Edition. 
GERARD  DOU.     By  Dr.  W.  Martin.     Translated  by  Clara  Bell. 
GAUDENZIO  FERRARI.     By  Ethel  Halsey. 
FRANCIA.     By  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D. 
GIORGIONE.    By  Herbkbt  Cook,  M.A. 
GIOTTO.     By  F.  Mason  Perkins. 
FRANS  HALS.     By  Gerald  S.  Davies,  M.A. 

BERNARDINO  LUINI.  By  George  C  Williamson,  Litt.D.   3rd  Edition. 
LEONARDO  DA  VINCI.     By  Edward  McCurdy,  M.A. 
MANTEGNA.     By  Maud  Cruttwell. 
MEMLINC.    By  W.  H.  James  Weale. 
MICHEL  ANGELO.     By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower,   M.A., 

F.S.A. 
PERUGINO.     By  G  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D.     2nd  Edition. 
PIERO  DELLA  FRANCESCA.     By  W.  G.  Waters,  M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO.    By  Evelyn  March  Phillipps. 
RAPHAEL.     By  H.  Strachey.     2nd  Edition. 
REMBRANDT.     By  Malcolm  Bell.    2nd  Edition. 
RUBENS.     By  Hope  Rea. 

LUCA  SIGNORELLL    By  Maud  Cruttwell.     2nd  Edition. 
SODOMA.    By  the  Contessa  Lorenzo  Priuli-Bon. 
TINTORETTO.    By  J.  B.  Stoughton  Holborn,  M.A. 
VAN  DYCK.     By  Lionel  Cust,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A. 
VELASQUEZ.     By  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson.    3rd  Edition. 
WATTEAU.     By  Edgcumbe  Staley,  B.A. 
WILKIE.    By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Write  for  Illustrated  Prospectus. 


THE 


CHISWICK  SHAKESPEARE 

Illustrated  by  BYAM   SHAW. 
With  Introductions  and  Glossaries  by  JOHN  DENNIS. 


Printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  pott  8vo.,  price  is.  6d.  net  per  volume ; 
also  a  cheaper  edition,  \s.  net  per  volume  ;  or  2s.  net  in  limp  leather;  also 
a  few  copies,  on  Japanese  vellum,  to  be  sold  only  in  sets,  price  5^.  net  per 
volume. 

Now  Complete  in  39  Volumes. 

ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS      LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


WELL. 
ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 
AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 
COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 
CORIOLANUS. 
CYMBELINE. 
HAMLET. 
JULIUS  C^SAR. 
KING  HENRY  IV.     Part  I. 
KING  HENRY  IV.     Part  II. 
KING  HENRY  V. 
KING  HENRY  VI.     Part  I. 
KING  HENRY  VI.     Part  II. 
KING  HENRY  VI.     Part  HI. 
KING  HENRY  VIII. 
KING  JOHN. 
KING  LEAR. 
KING  RICHARD  II. 
KING  RICHARD  III. 


MACBETH. 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S  DREAM. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

OTHELLO. 

PERICLES. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 

THE  TEMPEST. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 

TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT. 

TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 

WINTER'S  TALE. 

POEMS. 

SONNETS. 


'  A  fascinating  little  edition.' — Notes  and  Qtteries. 

'A  cheap,  very  comely,  and  altogether  desirable  edition.' — Wesiminster  Gazette. 
But  a  few  years  ago  such  volumes  would  have  been  deemed  worthy  to  be  considered 
Editions  de  iuxe.     To-day,  the  low  price  at  which  they  ar»  offered  to  the  public  alone 
prevents  them  being  so  regarded.' — Studio. 

'  Handy  in  shape  and  size,  wonderfuliy_  cheap,  beautifully  printed  from  the  Cam- 
bridge text,  and  illustrated  quaintly  yet  admirably  by  Mr.  Byam  Shaw,  we  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  it.  No  one  who  wants  a  good  and  convenient  Shakespeare — without 
excursuses,  discursuses,  or  even  too  many  notes — can  do  better,  in  our  opinion,  than 
sub.scribe  to  this  issue :  which  is  saying  a  good  deal  in  these  days  of  cheap  reprints.' — 
Vanity  Fair, 

'What  we  like  about  these  elegant  booklets  is  the  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  the 
paper,  as  well  as  to  the  print  and  decoration ;  such  stout  laid  paper  will  last  for  ages. 
On  this  account  alone,  the  'Chiswick'  slwuld  easily  be  first  among  pocket  Shake- 
speares.' —  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

* ^  The  Chiswick  Shakespeare  may  also  be  had  bound  in  12  volumes, 
full  %ilt  back,  price  36 j.  net. 


New  Editions,  fcap.  8to.  2«.  6d.  each  net. 

THE     ALDINE     EDITION 


BRITISH      POETS. 

This  excellent  edition  of  the  English  classics,  with  their  complete  texts  and 
aoholiurly  introductions,  are  something  very  different  from  the  cheap  vo  lames  of 
extracts  which  are  jnst  now  so  much  too  common.' — St.  Jamet't  Qatette. 

'  An  excellent  series.    Small,  handy,  and  complete.' — Saturday  RtvievB. 


Edited  by  W.  M.  Rossetti. 
Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 


Blake. 

Bums. 
3  vols. 

Butler.    Edited  by  B.  B.  Johnson. 

2  vols. 

Campbell.  Edited  by  His  Son- 
in-law,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  HilL  With 
Memoir  by  W.  Allingham. 

Ohatterton.    Edited  by  the  Bev. 

W.  W.   Skeat,   M.A      2  voh. 

Chaucer.  Edited  by  Dr.  R.  Morris, 
with  Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas.   6  vols. 

ChurohlU.  Edited  by  Jas.  Hannay. 

2  vols. 


Coleridge. 
B.A.    2  vols 


Edited   by    T.  Ashe, 
Edit#d    by    W.     Moy 


Collins. 

Thomas. 

Cowper.    Edited  by  John  Bmoe, 

F  S.A     3  vols. 

Dryden.     Edited  by  the  Eev.  R. 

Hooper,  M.A.    5  vols. 

Qoldsmlth.      Revised   Edition  by 
Austin  Dohson.     With  Portrait. 


Edited   by  J.  Bradsbaw, 
Edited  by  the  Rev  A.B. 
by     George 


Gray. 
LL.D. 

Herbert. 

Oroeart. 

Herrlok.       Edited 

Saiatsbnry.    2  vols. 

Seats.     Edited  by  the    late   Lord 
Houghton. 

KlTKe    Wlilte.      Edited,    with    a 
Memoir,  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas. 


Milton.  Edited  by  Dr.  Bradshaw. 
2  vols. 

Pamell.     Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 

Pope.  Edited  by  G.  R.  Dennis. 
With  Memoir  by  John  Dennis.    3  vols. 

Prior.  Edited  by  R.  B.  Johnson. 
2  vols. 

Raleigh  and  Wotton.     With  8e- 

lectiong  from  the  Writings  of  other 
COURTLY  POETS  from  1540  to  1650. 
Edited  by  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hannah. 
D.C.L.  ^^ 

Rogers. 

M.A. 

Scott.      Edited  by  John  Dennis. 

5  vols. 

Shakespeare's  Poems. 
Rev,  A.  Dyce. 

SheUey,      Edited  by  H. 

Forman.    5  vols. 

Spenser.  Edited  by  J.  Payne  Col- 
lier.   5  vols. 

Surrey.    Edited  by  J.  YeoweU. 

Swift.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Mitford.    3  vols. 

Thomson.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  D. 

C.  Tovey,    2  vols. 
V  a  Ugh  an.     Saored  Poems  and 

Pious   Ejaculations.      Edited   by  the 

Rev,  H.  Lyte. 

Wordsworth.      Edited    by  Prof. 

Dowden.     7  vols. 

Wyatt.     Edited  by  J.  Yeowell. 

Young  2  vols.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Mitford. 


Edited  by  Edward  Bell, 
Q  Dennis. 
Edited  by 
Baxton 


THE    ALL-ENGLAND    SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS  OF  ATHLETIC  GAMES. 

•  The  best  instruction  on  games  and  sports  by  the  best  anthorities,  at  the  lowest 
prices.' — Oxford  Magazine. 

Small  8vo.  cloth.  Illustrated.    Price  Is.  pach. 

Fencing.    By  H.  A.  Colmobk  Dunn. 

Cycling.  By  H.  H.  Griffin.L.A.C, 

N.C.U.,   O.T.O.    With  a  Chapter  for 

Ladies,  by  Miss  Aöxes  Wood.   Double 

vol.    2g. 

Wrestling.     By  Walteb  Abm- 

STRONG.    New  Edition. 

Broadsword     and     Singlestick. 

By  R.  G.  Allanson-Wikk  and  C.  Phii,- 

LIPPS-WotLET, 

Gymnastics.     By  A.  P.   Jenkin. 

Double  vol.  2s. 

Gymnasüo  Competition  and  Dis- 
play Exercises.  Compiled  by 
F.  Graf. 

Indian  Clubs.    By  G.  T.  B. 

BETT  and  A.  F.  Jenkin. 
Dumb-bells.    By  F.  Gbat. 
Football  —  Rugby    Game. 

Haret  Vassall. 
Football — Association  Game.  By 

0.  W.  Alcock.    Revised  Edition. 
Hookey.      By    F.    S.    Cbeswell. 

Now  Edition. 
Skating.      By     Douglas     Adams. 

With  a  Chapter  for  Ladies,  by  Miss  L. 

Cheetham,  and  a  Chapter  on  Speci' 

Skating,  by  a  Fen  Skater.  DbL  vol.  '2. 
Baseball.    By  Newton  Cbane. 
Rounders,  Fleldball,  Bowls, 
Quoits,   Curling,  Skittles,   &c. 

By  J.  M.  Walker  and  C.  C.  Mott. 

Dancing.  By  Edwabd  Scott. 
Double  vol.    2«. 


Cricket.    By  Feed  C.  Holland. 
Cricket.    By  tbe  Hon.  and  Eev. 

E.  Ltttehton. 
Croquet.    By  Lieut. -Col.  tbe  Hon. 

H.  0.  Needham. 

Lawn    Tennis.     By    H.  W.   W. 

WiLBERFOBCE.     With  a  Chapter  for 
Ladies,  by  Mrs.  Hilltaed. 

Squash  Tennis.     By  Eustace  H. 
Miles.    Double  vol.    2s. 

Tennis  and  Rackets  and  Fives. 

By  Julian  Marshall,  Major  J.  Spens, 
and  Rev.  J.  A .  Arnan  Tait. 
Golf.      By    H.    S.    C.    Eveeabd. 
Double  vol.    2s. 

Rowing  and  Sculling.     By  Gut 

RlXON. 

Rowing  and  Sculling.    By  W.  B. 

WOOPGATE. 

Sailing.  By  E .  F.  Knight,  dbl.vol.  2». 
Swimming.    By  Mabtin  and  J. 

Racster  Cobbett. 
Camping  out.    By  A.  A.  Maodon- 

ELL.    Double  vol.    2s. 
Canoeing.    By  Dr.  J.  D.  Hatwabd. 

Double  vol.    2s. 

Mountsdneering.     By  Dr.  Claude 

Wilson.    Double  vol.    28. 
Athletics.     By  H.  H.  Gbiffin. 
Riding.     By    W.  A.   Kebe,    V.C. 

Double  vol.    2s. 

Ladles' Riding.  ByW.A.KEEB,V.O. 

Boxing.   By  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn. 

With  Prefatory  Note  by  Bat  Mullins. 


COB- 


By 


THE    CLUB    SERIES    OF    CARD    AND    TABLE    GAMES. 

'  No  well-regulated  club  or  country  house  should  be  without  this  useful  series  of 
books.'— Globe.        g^^  g^^^  ^^^^^^^  lUustrated.     Price  Is.  each. 


Bridge.    By'TEMPLAB.' 
Whist.    By  Dr.  Wm.  Pole,  F.B.S. 
Solo  Whist.  By  Robkbt  F.  Gbben. 
Billiards.     By  Major-Gen.  A.  W. 

Dbatson,  F.R.A.8.     With  a  Preface 

by  W.  J.  Peall. 
Hints    on    Billiards.      By  J.  P. 

Buchanan.    Double  vol.    2s. 
Chess.     By  Robeet  F.  Gbeen. 
The  Two-Move  Chess  Problem. 

By  B.  G.  Laws. 
Chess  Openings.  By  I.  GüN8beeg. 
Draughts  and  Backgammon. 

By  '  Berkeley.' 

Reversl  and  Go  Bang. 
By  '  Bebkklkt,' 


Dominoes  and  Solitaire. 

By  '  Berkeley.' 
B^zlque  and  Cribbage 
By  •  Berkeley.' 

]&oart6  and  Euchre. 

By '  Berkeley.' 
Piquet  and  Rubicon  Piquet. 

By  '  Berkeley.' 
Skat.     By  Louis  Dibhl. 

*»*  A  Skat  Scoring-book.    Is. 

Round  Games,  inoluding  Poker. 
Napoleon,  Loo,  Vingt-et-un,  Ac.  1'. 
BaxterWbay. 

Parlour  and  Playground  Games. 
By  Mra.  Laitrxhoi:  CK)iiii>. 


BELL'S   CATHEDRAL   SERIES. 

Profusely  Illustrated^  cloth,  crown  Svo.   is.  6d.  net  each. 

EN  ATHEDRALS.     An   Itinerary  and   Description.    Compiled  by  James   G. 

,    A.M  ,    M.D.      Revised  and   edited   with   an    Introduction  on   Cathedral 
.  by  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S. 

BANGOR.     By  P.  B.  Ironside  Bax. 

BRISTOL.     By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass^-,  M.A. 

CANTERBURY.     By  Hartley  Withers.     5th  Edition. 

CARLISLE.     By  C.  King  Eley. 

CHESTER.     By  Charles  Hiatt.     3rd  Edition. 

CHICHESTER.     By  H.  C.  Corlette,  A.R.I.B.A.     2nd  Edition. 

DURHAM.     By  J.  E.  Bygate,  A.R.C.A.    3rd  Edition. 

ELY.     By  Rev.  W.  D.  Swketing,  M.A.     2nd  Edition. 

EXETER.     By  Percy  Addleshaw,  B.A.     2nd  Edition,  revised. 

GLOUCESTER.     By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass«,  M.A.    3rd  Edition. 

HEREFORD.    By  A.  Hlgh  Fisher,  A.R.E.    2nd  Edition,  revised. 

LICHFIELD.     By  A    B.  Clifton,    and  Edition. 

LINCOLN.     By  A.  F.  Kfndrick,  B.A.     3rd  Edition. 

'  '  '  VDAFF.     By  E.  C.  Morgan  Wii.lmott,  A.R.I  B.A. 
-HESTER.     By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 

:.        WICH.     By  C.  H.  B.  QuENNELL.     2nd  Edition. 

OXFORD.     By  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer,  M.A.     2nd  Edition,  revised. 

PETERBOROUGH.     By  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting.    2nd  Edition,  revised. 

RIPON.     By  Cecil  Hat.lett,  B.A. 

ROCHESTER.     By  G.  H.  Palmer,  B.A.     2nd  Edition,  revised. 

ST.  ALBANS.     By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 

ST.  ASAPH.     By  P.  B.  Ironside  Bax. 

ST.  D.WIDS.    By  Philip  Robson,  A.R.I.B.A. 

ST.  PATRICK'S,  DUBLIN.    By  Rev.  J.  H.  Bernard,  M.A.,  D.D.    2nd  Edition. 

ST.  PAUL'S.     By  Rev.  Arthur  Di.mock,  M.A.     3rd  Edition,  revised. 

ST.  SAVIOUR'S,  SOUTHWARK.     By  George  Worley. 

SALISBITRY.     By  Glebson  White.     3rd  Edition,  revised. 

SOUTHWELL.     By  Rev.  Arthur  Dimock,  M.A.     2nd  Edition,  revised. 

WELLS.     By  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer,  M.A.     3rd  Edition. 

WINCHESTER.     By  P.  W.  Sergeant.    3rd  Edition. 

WORCESTER.     By  E.  F.  Strange.    2nd  Edition. 

YORK.     By  A.  Clutton-Bkock,  M.A.    3rd  Edition. 

Uniform  viitk  above  Series.    Now  ready.     \s.  td.  net  each. 
ST.    MARTINS    CHURCH,    CANTERBURY.      By  the   Rev.   Canon    Routledge, 

M.A.,  F.S.A, 
BEVERLEY  MINSTER.      By  Charles  Hiatt. 
WIMBORNE    MINSTER     and    CHRISTCHURCH     PRIORY.       By    the    Rev.    T. 

Perkins,  M.A. 
TEWKESBURY  ABBEY  AND  DEERHURST  PRIORY.   By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Massä,  M.A. 
BATH  ABBEY,  MALMESBURY  ABBEY,  and  BRAD FORD-ON-A VON  CHURCH. 

By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.    By  Charles  Hiatt. 
THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH.     By  George  Worley. 
ST.  BARTHOLO>TEWS,  SMITHFIELD.     By  George  Worley. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON  CHURCH.     By  Harold  Baker. 

BELL'5    HANDBOOKS    TO    CONTINENTAL    CHURCHES. 

Profusely  Illuzirated.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  each. 
MIENS      By  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 
^AYEUX.     By  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Mylne. 

CHARTRES  :  The  Cathedral  and  Other  Churches.    By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Massä,  M.A. 
MONT  ST.  MICHEL.    By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass«,  M.A. 
PARIS  (NOTRE-DAME).     By  Charles  Hiatt. 
ROUEN  :  The  Cathedral  and  Other  Churches.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 


The  Best  Practical  Working  Dictionary  of  the 
Ens^lish  Language. 

WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

2348  PAGES.       5000  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  THROUGHOUT  WITH  A 

NEW  SUPPLEMENT  OF  25,000  ADDITIONAL 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 


The  Appendices  comprise  a  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  oi  the  World, 
Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  Proper  Names, 
a  Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction,  a  Brief  History  of  the 
English  Language,  a  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Quotations,  Words,  Phrases, 
Proverbs,  &c.,  a  Biographical  Dictionary  with  10,000  names,  &c.,  &c. 


Dr.  MURRAY,  Editor  of  the  '  O.xjord  English  Dictionary,'  say.s:— 'In  this  its 
latest  form,  and  with  its  large  Supplement  and  numerous  appendices,  it  is  a  wonderful 
volume,  which  well  maintains  its  ground  against  all  rivals  on  its  own  lines  The  '  defini- 
tions,' or  more  properly,  'explanations  of  meaning'  in  '  Webster'  have  always  struck  me 
as  particularly  terse  and  well-put ;  and  it  i.s  hard  to  see  "how  anything  better  could  be 
done  within  the  limits.' 

Professor  JOSEPH  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.C.t..,  LL.D.,  Editor  of 
the  '  English  Dialect  Dictionary,'  says  : — '  The  new  edition  of  "  Webster's  International 
Dictionary  "  is  undoubtedly  the  most  useful  and  reliable  work  of  its  kind  in  any  country. 
No  one  who  has  not  examined  the  work  carefully  would  believe  that  such  a  vast  amount 
of  lexicographical  information  could  possibly  be  found  within  so  small  a  compass.' 

Rev.  JOSEPH  WOOD,  D.D.,  Head  Master  oj  Harrow,  says  :— '  I  have  always 
thought  very  highly  of  its  merits.  Indeed,  I  consider  it  to  be  far  the  most  accurate 
Knglish  Dictionary  in  existence,  and  much  more  reliable  than  the  "Century."  For 
daily  and  hourly  reference,  "  Webster  "  seems  to  me  unrivalled.' 

Prospecluses,  with  Prices  and  Specimen  Pages,  on  Applicatitnt. 


WEBSTER'S  COLLEGIATE   DICTIONARY. 

The  Largest  and  Latest  Abridgment  of  'The  International. 

Full  particulars  on  application. 


LONDON  :  GEORGE  BELL  Is'  SONS,  YORK  HOUSE, 

PORTUGAL  STREET,  W.C. 

50,000.  S.  &  S.  5.08. 
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